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THE  BOOKSELLER’S  ADVERTISEMENT, 


THIS  Volume,  as  far  as  page  574,  contains  Dr.  Hartley’s  Work 
entire,  as  publifhed  by  himfelf,  in  two  Parts,  in  the  year  1 749,  without 
any  alterations  or  additions. 

The  Notes  and  Additions  to  the  Second  Part,  written  by  a learned 
German,  Mr.  Piftorius,  have  been  faithfully  rendered  into  Englifh,  and 
added  to  this  edition  by  the  advice  of  fome  literary  friends,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hartley’s  fyhem,  and  thought  they  would 
form  a valuable  addition  to  it. 

A fketch  of  the  life  and  charader  of  the  Author,  written  by  his  fon 
David  Hartley,  Efq.  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

For  the  ufe  of  a portrait,  from  which  an  engraving  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Blake,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  given  to  the  prefent  edition 
by  the  Author’s  family,  the  bookfeller  returns  his  thanks. 


A SKETCH 


A SKETCH 


OF  THE 

LIFE  and  CUARACFER  of  Dr.  BARF  LET. 


Doctor  DAVID  hartley  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  Aiiguft, 
1705.  He  was  the  fon  of  a very  worthy  and  refpedtable  clergyman  at 
Armley,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  received  the  firfi;  rudiments  of 
indrudlion  at  a private  fchool,  and  his  academical  education  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  admitted  at  Jefus’  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  a fellow  of  that  fociety.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church,  and  proceeded  for  fome  time  in  his  thoughts  and  fludies 
towards  that  objedt : but  upon  a clofer  confideration  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  clerical  profcffion,  he  was  refirained  by  fome  fcru- 
ples  which  made  him  reludant  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  fcruples  he  became  difqualified  for  the  purfuit  of 
his  firR  plan  of  devoting  himfelf  to  the  perfonal  functions  and  fervice  of 
the  church.  However  he  Rill  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  a well 
affedled  member  of  the  church  of  England,  a])proving  of  its  practical 
doctrines  and  conforming  to  its  public  worRiIp.  As  the  church  of  England 
maintains  all  the  ufeful  and  pradtical  doRrines  of  ChriRian  morality,  he 
did  not  think  it  necefiary  to  feparate  himfelf  from  its  communion  011 
account  of  fome  conteRed  articles  of  fpeculative  and  abRrufe  opi- 
nion. He  was  a Catholic  ChriRian  in  the  moR  extenfive  and  liberal 
fenfe  of  that  term.  On  the  fubjedt  of  religious  controverfy  he  has  left 
the  following  teRirnony  of  his  fentiments,  in  the  laR  fedlon  of  pro- 
pofition  eighty-eight  on  Religious  Knowledge viz.  “ The  great  differ- 
“ ences  of  opinion  and  contentions  which  happen  on  religious  matters 
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are  plainly  owing  to  the  violence  of  men’s  paffions  more  than  to  any 
**  other  caufe.  When  religion  has  had  its  due  effed  in  reftraining  thefe, 
and  begetting  true  candour,  we  may  exped  a unity  of  opinion  both  in 
religious  and  other  matters,  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  ufeful  and  prac- 
“ tical  purpofes.” 

Though  his  talents  were  very  general,  yet  undoubtedly  his  pre- 
eminent faculties  were  formed  for  the  moral  and  religious  fciences.  Thele 
talents  difplayed  themfelves  in  the  earlieft  parts  of  life  with  fo  much 
diflindion,  as  could  not  fail  to  hold  out  to  his  ambition  a future  career 
of  honed  fame,  in  the  fervice  of  the  national  church,  if  he  could  have 
complied  with  the  conditions,  confidently  with  the  fatisfadion  of  his 
own  mind.  But  he  had  at  all  times  a mod;  fcrupulous  and  difmtereded 
mind,  which  difpofed  him  in  every  part  of  his  life,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumftances,  to  adhere  firmly  to  thofe  principles  which  appeared  to  him 
to  form  the  drid  and  confcientious  line  of  moral  duty.  It  proceeded 
therefore  from  the  mod  ferious  fcruples,  irrefidibly  impreded  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  relinquifhed  the  profeffion  of  his  fil’d  choice,  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  prerogative  profefiion  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious philofophy. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination  he  applied  his  talents  and 
dudies  to  the  medical  profefiion,  in  which  he  foon  became  equally 
and  in  the  fird  degree  eminent  for  Ikill,  integrity,  and  charitable 
compaffion.  His  mind  was  formed  to  benevolence  and  univerfal 
philanthropy.  He  exercifed  the  healing  art  with  anxious  and 

equal  fidelity  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  He  vifited,  with 

affectionate  fympathy,  the  humbled  recedes  of  poverty  and  ficknefs, 
as  well  as  the  dately  beds  of  pampered  didemper  and  premature  de- 
crepitude. His  manners  were  gentle;  his  countenance  affable;  his 
eloquence  moral  and  pathetic,  not  harfii  or  importunate;  yet  he  w^as 
not  unmindful  that  bodily  ficknefs  foftens  the  mind  to  moral  fenfi- 
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bilities,  which  afforded  frequent  opportunities  to  him  of  exer- 
cifing  mental  charities  to  afRided  minds,  whilft  he  employed  the 
powers  of  medical  fcience  to  the  reftorati on  of  bodily  health.  He  thus 
united  all  the  talents  of  his  own  mind  for  natural  and  moral  fcience, 
conformably  to  that  univerfal  fyflem  of  final  morality,  which  he  in- 
culcates, by  which  each  effort  of  fenfation  or  fcience  in  the  various 
gradations  of  life  mufi  be  efleemed  defedive,  until  it  fitall  have  attained 
to  its  correfponding  moral  confummation. 

It  arofe  from  the  union  above  mentioned,  of  talents  in  the  moral 
fcience  with  natural  philofophy,  and  particularly  from  the  profeffional 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  that  Dr.  Hartley  was  enabled  to  bring 
into  one  view  the  various  arguments  for  his  exccnfivc  fyricui,  from  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  fenfation  through  the  maze  of  complex  afFedions  and 
paflions  in  the  path  of  life,  to  the  final,  moral  end  of  man. 

He  was  induflrious  and  indefatigable  in  the  purfuit  of  all  collateral 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  lived  in  perfonal  intimacy  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  age.  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Warburton,  afterwards 
bifliops  of  Carlifle,  Durham,  and  Gloucefter,  and  Dr.  Jortin,  were  his 
intimate  friends  and  fellow  labourers  in  moral  and  religious  philofophy, 
in  metaphyfics,  in  divinity  and  ecclefiafiical  hhfory.  He  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  highly  refpeded  charader  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefier,  for  the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  both  in  church  and  date, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  his  religious  fentiments.  Dr.  Hales,  and  Dr. 
Smith  mailer  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  with  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  were  his  companions  in  the  fciences  of  optics, 
flaticks,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne, 
the  author  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  De  Animi  Immortalitaie^  and  Dr. 
Young,  the  moral  poet,  Rood  high  in  his  efteem.  Dr.  Byrom,  the 
inventor  of  a fcientific  fliort-hand  writing,  was  much  refpeded  by  him 
for  ufeful  and  accurate  judgment  in  the  branch  of  philology.  Mr. 
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Hooke,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  difciple  of  the  Newtonian  chronology, 
was  amongft  his  literary  intimates. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Pope  was  likewife  admired  by  him,  not  only  as 
a man  of  genius,  but  alfo  as  a moral  poet.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Hartley  was 
a zealous  Chriftian  without  guile,  and  (if  the  phrafe  may  be  admitted) 
a partizan  for  the  Chridian  religion,  he  felt  fome  jealoufy  of  the  rival- 
jfhip  of  human  philofophy,  and  regarded  the  Eflay  on  Man,  by  Mr. 
Pope,  as  tending  to  infinuate  that  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  was  fuperfluous,  in  a cafe  where  human  philofophy  was  ade- 
quate. He  fufpedted  the  fecret  influence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  guid- 
ing the  poetical  pen  of  his  unfufpeding  friend,  to  deck  out  in  bor- 
rowed plumes  the  plagiarifms  of  modern  ethics  from  Chriftian  dodlrines ; 
not  without  farther  diftruft  of  the  infidious  effed  of  poetic  licence,  in 
foftening  fome  rugged  points  of  unaccommodating  moral  truths.  It 
was  againft  this  principle  that  his  jealoufy  was  direded.  His  heart, 
from  confcious  fympathy  of  human  infirmities,  was  totally  devoid  of 
religious  pride.  His  only  anxiety  was  to  preferve  the  rule  of  life  in- 
violate, becaufe  he  deemed  errors  of  human  frailty  lefs  injurious  to  the 
moral  caufe,  than  fyftematical  perverfions  of  its  principle. 

It  was  in  the  fociety  and  friendly  intercourfe  of  the  learned  men 
above  mentioned,  and  many  others,  that  Dr.  Hartley  arranged  his 
work  and  brought  it  to  a conclufion.  His  genius  was  penetrating  and 
adive  i his  induftry  indefatigable;  his  philofophical  obfervations  and 
attentions  unremitting.  From  his  earlieft  youth  he  was  devoted  to  the 
fciences ; particularly  to  logic  and  mathematics.  He  ftudied  mathe- 
matics, together  with  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  under  the 
celebrated  profeflbr  Saunderfon.  He  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  and 
difciple  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  philo- 
fophy, natural  and  experimental,  mathematical,  hiftorical  and  religious, 
which  that  immortal  man  diffufed  throughout  the  world.  He  received 
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his  firft  principles  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  from  the  works  of  that 
good  and  great  philofopher  Locke.  He  took  the  fird  rudiments  of  his 
own  work  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke : the  doctrine  of 
vibrations,  as  indrumental  to  fenfation  and  motion,  from  the  former, 
and  the  principle  of  affociation  originally  from  the  latter,  farther  ex- 
plained in  a differtation  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  j as  he  himfelf  has  in- 
formed us.  His  work  was  begun  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age;  which  is  a very  early  period  for  deep  and  comprehenfive 
refearches.  And  yet  it  remains  upon  his  own  authority,  as  declared  by 
himfelf  to  his  private  friends  and  connexions,  that  the  feeds  of  this 
work  were  lying  in  latent  germination  for  fome  years  antecedent  even  to 
that  early  bud,  which  in  the  work  itfelf  has  difplayed,  in  full  maturity, 
the  mechanical,  rational,  and  moral  fyftem  of  man,  refpeding  his  frame, 
his  duty,  and  his  expedations. 

Dr.  Hartley’s  work  was  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749, 
when  he  was  a little  more  than  forty-three  years  of  age.  It  had  been 
completed  and  finiflied  about  two  or  three  years  before.  He  did  not 
expe6l  that  it  would  rneet  with  any  general  or  immediate  reception  in 
the  philofophical  world,  or  even  that  it  would  be  much  read  or  under- 
flood  ; neither  did  it  happen  otherwife  than  as  he  had  expected.  But  at 
the  fame  time  he  did  entertain  an  expectation  that,  at  fome  didant  pe- 
riod, it  would  become  the  adopted  fyflem  of  future  philofophers.  That 
period  feems  now  to  be  approaching. 

He  lived  about  nine  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work.  The  la- 
bour of  digefling  the  whole  fyflem,  and  of  the  compofition,  was  exceed- 
ingly  great  and  conflant  upon  his  mind  for  many  years,  as  may  eafily  be 
fuppofed  from  the  very  great  fcope  of  learning  which  it  embraces. 
But  after  the  completion  and  publication  of  it,  his  mind  was  left  in  per- 
fe6l  repofe.  He  kept  a general  and  vigilant  attention  upon  the  work, 
to  receive  and  to  confider  any  fubfequent  thoughts  which  might  have 
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occurred  from  his  own  refledions,  or  from  the  fuggeflions  of  others, 
by  which  he  might  have  modified  or  arranged  any  incongruous  or  dif- 
cordant  parts.  But  no  fuch  alterations  or  modifications  feem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  : and  at  his  death  he  left  his  original  work  untouched, 
without  addition  or  diminution,  without  alteration  or  comment.  He 
has  left  no  additional  paper  on  the  fubjed  whatfoever. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Priefiley  publifiied  in  the  year  1775 
fome  parts  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  works  in  an  odavo  volume,  entitled,  Hartley's 
^Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Afociation  of  Ideas ^ with 
EJfays  on  the  SubjeSi  of  it.  Dr.  Prieftley  had  commenced  a correfpond- 
ence  with  the  author  a fliort  time  before  his  death,  and  has  in  fubfe- 
quent  literary  works  commented  with  great  acutenefs  and  erudition  upon 
his  metaphyfical  and  moral  fyftem. 

The  fyftem  is  in  itfelf  fo  extenfive,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  fo  entirely  novel  and  original,  that  the  author  did  not  ap- 
pear difpofed  Co  multiply  his  anxieties  for  the  particular  fate  of  each 
tenet  or  dodrine ; but  he  bequeathed  the  whole,  as  one  compad  and 
undivided  fyflem,  to  the  candour  and  mature  judgment  of  time  and 
pofterity.  There  was  but  one  point  in  which  he  appeared  anxious  to 
prevent  any  mifapprehenfion  of  his  principles : that  point  refpeded 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He  was  apprehenfive  left  the  dodrine  of 
corporeal  vibrations,  being  infirumental  to  fenfation,  fhould  be  deemed 
unfavourable  to  the  opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He  was 
therefore  anxious  to  declare,  and  to  have  it  underftood,  that  he  was  not 
a materialifl.  He  has  not  prefumed  to  declare  any  fentiment  refpeding 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  but  the  negative  one,  that  it  cannot  be  material 
according  to  any  idea  or  definition  that  we  can  form  of  matter.  He  has 
given  the  following  definition  of  matter,  viz.  That  it  is  a mere  paf- 
“ five  thing,  of  whofe  very  elfence  it  is  to  be  endued  with  a As  inertice ; 
for  this  vis  inertia  prefen ts  itfelf  immediately  in  all  our  obfervations 
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**  and  experiments  upon  it,  and  is  infeparable  from  it,  even  in  idea.”  The 
materiality  therefore  of  the  fenfitive  foul  is  precluded,  by  the  definition 
of  matter  being  incapable  of  fenfation.  If  there  be  any  other  element 
capable  of  fenfation,  the  foul  may  confift  of  that  element  j but  that  is  a 
new  fuppofition,  Hill  leaving  the  original  queftion  concluded  in  the  ne- 
gative, by  the  fundamental  definition  of  matter.  If  indeed  we  could  fup- 
pofe  that  matter  may  have  fome  occult  powers  and  properties,  different 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  which  appear  to  us,  fo  that  it  might  be  endued.with 
the  mofl  fimple  kinds  of  fenfation,  it  might  then  attain,  according  to 
the  demonftrations  of  the  author’s  theory,  to  all  that  intelligence  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  poffeffed ; that  is  to  fay,  through  all  the  paths 
of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereff,  fympathy  and  theo- 
pathy,  finally  to  the  moral  fenfe.  And  if  to  the  moral  fenfe,  whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  foul  by  divine  creation,  whether  material  or 
immaterial,  tranfitory  or  deffined  to  immortality,  it  is  a moral  effence, 
the  nobleft  work  of  God. 

The  philofophical  charadter  of  Dr.  Hartley  is  delineated  in  his  works. 
The  features  of  his  private  and  perfonal  charadfer  were  of  the  fame 
complexion.  It  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  faid  of  him,  that  the 
mind  was  the  man.  His  thoughts  were  not  immerfed  in  worldly 
purfuits  or  contentions,  and  therefore  his  life  was  not  eventful  or 
turbulent,  but  placid  and  undifturbed  by  pafiion  or  violent  ambition. 
From  his  earlieft  youth  his  mental  ambition  was  pre-occupied  by  pur- 
fuits of  fcience.  His  hours  of  amufement  were  likewife  beftowed  upon 
objedls  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  Mufic,  poetry,  and  hiftory  were  his  fa- 
vourite recreations.  His  imagination  was  fertile  and  corredt,  his  language 
and  expreffion  fluent  and  forcible.  His  natural  temper  was  gay,  cheerful, 
and  fociable.  He  was  addidled  to  no  vice  in  any  part  of  his  life,  neither 
to  pride,  nor  to  fenfuality,  nor  intemperance,  nor  oflentation,  nor  envy, 
nor  to  any  fordid  felf-intereft : but  his  heart  was  replete  with  every 
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contrary  virtue.  The  virtuous  principles  which  are  inftilled  in  his 
works  were  the  invariable  and  decided  principles  of  his  life  and 
condudl. 

His  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize  and  well  proportioned.  His  com- 
plexion fair,  his  features  regular  and  handfome.  His  countenance  open, 
ingenuous  and  animated.  He  was  peculiarly  neat  in  his  perfon  and  attire. 
He  w|s  an  early  rifer,  and  pundual  in  the  employments  of  the  day ; 
methodical  in  the  order  and  difpofition  of  his  library,  papers  and 
writir'igs,  as  the  companions  of  his  thoughts,  but  without  any  pedantry, 
either  in  thefe  habits,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  charader.  flis  be- 
haviour was  polite,  eafy,  and  graceful  ; but  that  which  made  his  addrefs 
peculiarly  engaging,  was  the  benevolence  of  heart  from  which  that 
politenefs  flowed.  He  never  converfed  with  a fellow  creature  without 
feeling  a with  to  do  him  good.  He  confidered  the  moral  end  of  our 
creation  to  confifl:  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life  attached  to 
each  particular  flation,  to  which  all  other  confiderations  ought  to  be  in- 
ferior and  fubordinate,  and  confequently  that  the  rule  of  life  confifls  in 
training  and  adapting  our  faculties,  through  the  means  of  moral  habits  and 
aflbeiations,  to  that  end.  In  this  he  was  the  faithful  difciple  of  his  own 
theory,  and  by  the  obfervance  of  it  he  avoided  the  tumult  of  worldly 
vanities  and  their  difquietudes,  and  preferved  his  mind  in  ferenity  and 
vigour,  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  with  fidelity,  and  without  diftradflon. 
His  whole  chara^er  was  eminently  and  uniformly  marked  by  Sincerity 
of  heart,  Simplicity  of  manners,  and  manly  Innocence  of  mind.  He  died 
at  Bath  on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  1757,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

He  was  twdee  married,  and  has  left  iffue  by  both  marriages  now  living : 
From  whom  this  memorial  teflimony  is  the  tribute  of 
Truth,  Piety,  and  Affection . 
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The  work  here'  offered  to  the  public  confiffs  of  papers  written  at 
different  times,  but  taking  their  rife  from  the  following  occafion. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I was  informed,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay, 
then  living,  afferted  the  poflibility  of  deducing  all  our  intelledlual  pleafures 
and  pains  from  affociation.  This  put  me  upon  confidering  the  power 
of  affociation.  Mr.  Gay  publiflied  his  fentiments  on  this  matter,  about 
the  fame  time,  in  a Differtation  on  the  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue, 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Law’s  Tranflation  of  Archbilhop  King’s 
Origin  of  Evil. 

From  inquiring  into  the  power  of  affociation  I was  led  to  examine 
both  its  confequences,  in  refpedl  of  morality  and  religion,  and  its  phyfical 
caufe.  By  degrees  many  difquifitions  foreign  to  the  dodrine  of  affociation, 
or  at  lead  not  immediately  conneded  with  it,  intermixed  themfelves.  I 
have  here  put  together  all  my  feparate  papers  on  thefe  fubjeds,  digefting  them 
in  fuch  order  as  they  feemed  naturally  to  fuggeft;  and  adding  fuch  things  as 
were  neceffary  to  make  the  whole  appear  more  complete  and  fyftematical. 

I think,  however,  that  I cannot  be  called  a fyftern-maker,  fince  I did 
not  firff  form  a fyffem,  and  then  fuit  the  fads  to  it,  but  was  carried  on 
by  a train  of  thoughts  from  one  thing  to  another,  frequently  without  any 
exprefs  defign,  or  even  any  previous  fufpiclon  of  the  confequences  that 
might  arife.  And  this  was  mod  remarkably  the  cafe,  in  refped  of  the 
dodrine  of  necejjity  ; for  I was  not  at  all  aware,  that  it  followed  from  that 
of  affociation,  for  feveral  years  after  I had  begun  my  inquiries ; nor  did 
I admit  it  at  lad  without  the  greated  reludance. 

There  are  two  things  in  thefe  papers,  which  require  a particular 
apology.  Fird,  The  imperfed  date  in  which  they  are  prefented  to  the 
reader.  Secondly,  The  great  freedom  which  I have  ufed  in  refped  of  all 
orders  of  men  In  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  part. 

As  to  the  fird;  If  the  reader  will  be  fo  favourable  to  me  as  to  exped 
nothing  more  than  hints  and  conjedures  in  difficult  and  obfcure  mat- 
ters, and  a diort  detail  of  the  principal  reafons  and  evidences  in  thofe 
that  are  clear,  I hope  he  will  not  be  much  difappointed.  However,  be 
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this  as  it  will,  I have  in  one  part  or  other  of  thefe  papers  alleged  all 
that  I know  material,  in  fupport  of  my  fyftem  5 and  therefore  am  now 
delirous  to  recommend  it  to  the  confideration  of  others. 

I have  tried  to  reconcile  fuch  inconfiftencies,  real  or  apparent,  and 
to  cut  off  fuch  repetitions  and  redundancies,  as  have  arifen  from  my 
writing  the  feparate  parts  of  this  work  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
fituations  of  mind.  But  I have  Rill  need  of  great  indulgence  from  the 
reader  on  thefe  and  other  accounts. 

As  to  the  fecond  thing  j I can  truly  fay,  that  my  free  and  unreferved 
manner  of  fpeaking  has  flowed-  from  the  fincerity  and  earneftnefs  of  my 
heart.  But  I will  not  undertake  to  juflify  all  that  I have  faid.  Some 
things  may  be  too  hafty  and  cenforious  j or,  however,  be  unbecoming 
my  place  and  jflation.  I heartily  wifh,  that  I could  have  obferved  the 
true'uTiedium.  For,  want  of  candour  is  not  lefs  an  offence  againll;  the 
gofpel  pf  Chrifl,  than  falfe  fhame,  and  want  of  courage  in  his  caufe. 

Some  perfons  may  perhaps  think,  that  I ought  not  to  have  delivered 
my  opinions  fo  freely  and  openly,  concerning  the  neceffity  of  human 
actions,  'and  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind ; but  have  left  the 
reader  to  deduce  thefe  confequences,  or  not,  as  fhould  appear  mofl  reafon- 
able  to  him.  But  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a difingenuous 
procedure.  Befides,  thefe  tenets  appear  to  me  not  only  innocent,  but 
even  highly  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue  amongfl; 
mankind.  However,  that  no  one  may  mifapprehend  me  to  his  own  hurt, 

I will  here  make  two  remarks  by  way  of  anticipation. 

Firft,  then,  I no  where  deny  practical  free-will,  or  that  voluntary 
power  over  our  affedtions  and  adtions,  by  which  we  deliberate,  fufpend, 
and  choofe,  and  which  makes  an  effential  part  of  our  ideas  of  virtue  and 
vice,  reward  and  punifhment  j but,  on  the  contrary,  eflablifh  it  (if  fo 
plain  a thing  will  admit  of  being  farther  eftablifhed)  by  fhewing  in  what 
manner  it  refults  from  the  frame  of  our  natures. 

Secondly,  1 do  mofl  firmly  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures, 
that  the  future  punifhment  of  the  wicked  will  be  exceedingly  great  both 
in  degree  and  duration,  /.  e.  infinite  and  eternal,  in  that  real  pradtical  fenfe 
to  which  alone  our  conceptions  extend.  And  were  I able  to  urge  any 
thing  upon  a profane  carelefs  world,  which  might  convince  them  of  the 
infinite  hazard  to  which  they  expofe  themfelves,  I would  not  fail  to 
do  it,  as  the  reader  may  judge  even  from  thofe  paffages  for  which  I have 
above  apologized. 

December,  1748. 
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In  two  parts. 


PART  I. 


Containing  Observations  on  the  Frame  of  the  Human  Body  and  MinDj  and  on 
their  mutual  Connections  and  Influences. 


Man  confifts  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind. 

The  firft  is  fubjedled  to  our  fenfes  and  inquiries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  external  material  world. 

The  laft  is  that  fubftance,  agent,  principle,  &c.  to  which  we  refer  the  fenfations, 
ideas,  pleafures,  pains,  and  voluntary  motions. 

Senfations  are  thofe  internal  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  arife  from  the  impreffions 
made  by  external  objedls  upon  the  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies. 

All  our  other  internal  feelings  may  be  called  ideas.  Some  of  thefe  appear  to  fpring  up 
in  the  mind  of  themfelves,  fome  are  fuggefted  by  words,  others  arife  in  other  ways. 
Many  writers  comprehend  fenfations  under  ideas  5 but  I every  where  ufe  thefe  words 
in  the  fenfes  here  aferibed  to  them. 

The  ideas  which  refemble  fenfations,  are  qoWqA  ideas  of  Jenfation : all  the  reft  may 
therefore  be  called  intelledliial  ideas. 
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It  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  ideas  of  JenJation  are  the 
elements  of  which  all  the  reft  are  compounded.  Hence  ideas  of  fenfation  may  be 
t.Qvm.Qdi  fmple,  intellediual  ones  complex. 

The  pleafures  and  pains  are  comprehended  under  the  fenfations  and  ideas,  as  thefe 
are  explained  above.  For  all  our  pleafures  and  pains  are  internal  feelings,  and,  con- 
verfely,  all  our  internal  feelings  feem  to  be  attended  with  fome  degree  either  of  pleafure 
or  pain.  However,  I fhall,  for  the  moft  part,  give  the  names  of  pleafure  and  pain 
only  to  fuch  degrees  as  are  confiderable  j referring  all  low,  evanefcent  ones  to  the 
head  of  mere  fenfations  and  ideas. 

The  pleafures  and  pains  may  be  ranged  under  feven  general  claftes,  viz, 

I.  Senfation; 

1.  Imagination  i 

3.  Ambition  j 

4.  Self-intereft ; 

5.  Sympathy; 

6.  Theopathy ; and, 

7.  The  moral  fenfe ; according  as  they  arife  from, 

1.  The  impreffions  made  on  the  external  fenfes; 

2.  Natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  deformity  ; 

3.  The  opinions  of  others  concerning  us  ; 

4.  Our  poffeftion  or  want  of  the  means  of  happinefs,  and  fecurity  from,  or.fub- 
jeftion  to,  the  hazards  of  mifery ; 

5.  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 

6.  The  affedtions  excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity;  or, 

7.  Moral  beauty  and  deformity. 

The  human  mind  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  indued  with  the  faculties  of  memory^ 
imagination  or  fancy ^ under fianding,  affedliony  and  will. 

Memory  is  that  faculty,  by  which  traces  of  fenfations  and  ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled, 
in  the  fame  order  and  proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they  were  once  adtually 
prefented. 

When  ideas,  and  trains  of  ideas,  occur,  or  are  called  up,  in  a vivid  manner,  and 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  former  adlual  impreffions  and  perceptions,  this  is  faid  to 
be  done  by  the  power  of  imagination  or  fancy. 

The  underfianding  is  that  faculty,  by  which  we  contemplate  mere  fenfations  and 
ideas,  purfue  truth,  and  affent  to,  or  diffent  from,  propofitions. 

The  affediions  have  the  pleafures  and  pains  for  their  objefts;  as  underfianding 
has  the  mere  fenfations  and  ideas.  By  the  affedtions  we  are  excited  to  purfue  happi- 
nefs, and  all  its  means,  fiy  from  mifery,  and  all  its  apparent  caufes. 
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The  will  is  that  ftate  of  mind,  which  is  immediately  previous  to,  and  caufes,  thofe 
exprefs  a6ls  of  memory,  fancy,  and  bodily  motion,  which  are  termed  voluntary. 

The  motions  of  the  body  are  of  two  kinds,  automatic  and  voluntary.  The  automatic 
motions  are  thofe  which  arife  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  body  in  an  evident  manner. 
They  are  called  automatic,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  motions  of  automata,  or 
machines,  whofe  principle  of  motion  is  within  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  are  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  and  periftakic  motion  of  the  bowels.  The  voluntary  motions  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  ideas  and  affedions,  and  which  therefore  are  referred  to  the  mind ; 
the  immediately  preceding  ftate  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  ideas  and  affedions,  being- 
termed  will,  as  noted  in  the  laft  article.  Such  are  the  adions  of  walking,  handling, 
Ipeaking,  &c.  when  attended  to,  and  performed  with  an  exprefs  defign. 

This  may  ferve  as  a fhort  account  of  the  chief  fubjeds  confidered  in  the  firft  part  of 
thefe  obfervations.  Thefe  fubjeds  are  fo  much  involved  in  each  other,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impoffible,  to  begin  any  where  upon  clear  ground,  or  fo  as  to  proceed 
entirely  from  the  Data  to  the  ^afita,  from,  things  known  to  fuch  as  are  unknown.  I 
will  endeavour  it  as  much  as  I can,  and  for  that  purpofe  ffiall  obferve  the  following  order, 

Firft,  I ffiall  lay  down  the  general  laws,  according  to  which  the  fenfations  and 
motions  are  performed,  and  our  ideas  generated. 

Secondly,  I ffiall  confider  each  of  the  fenfations  and  motions  in  particular,  and  inquire 
how  far  the  phrenomena  of  each  illuftrate,  and  are  illuftrated  by,  the  foregoing 
general  laws. 

Thirdly,  I ffiall  proceed  in  like  manner  to  the  particular  phaenomena  of  ideas,  or  of 
underftanding,  affedion,  memory,  and  imagination ; applying  to  them  what  has  been 
before  delivered. 

Lajlly,  I ffiall  endeavour  to  give  a particular  hiftory  and  analyfis  of  the  fix  dalles  of 
intelledual  pleafures  and  pains,  viz.  thofe  of  imagination,  ambition,  felf-interefi:, 
fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenle. 
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A S S O C I A T I 


OF  VIBRATIONS 

AND 

ON  IN  GENERAL, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  General  Laws  according  to  which  the  Sensations  and  Motions  are  ferformedi 
and  our  Ideas  generated. 

My  chief  defign  in  the  following  chapter,  is,  briefly,  to  explain,  eftablifh,  and 
apply  the  dodlrines  of  vibrations  and  ajfociation.  The  firfl;  of  thefe  dodlrines  is  taken 
from  the  hints  concerning  the  performance  of  fenfation  and  motion,  which  Sir  IJaac 
Newton  has  given  at  the  end  'of  his  Principia,  and  in  the  quejiions  annexed  to  his 
Optics ; the  laft,  from  what  Mr.  Locke^  and  other  ingenious  perfons  fince  his  time, 
have  delivered  concerning  the  influence  of  ajfociation  over  our  opinions  and  affections, 
and  its  ufe  in  explaining  thofe  things  in  an  accurate  and  precife  way,  which  are 
commonly  referred  to  the  power  of  habit  and  cuftom,  in  a general  and  indeter- 
minate one. 

The  doctrine  of  vibrations  may  appear  at  firfl:  fight  to  have  no  connection  with  that 
of  ajfociation ; however,  if  thefe  doCtrines  be  found  in  faCt  to  contain  the  laws  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  refpeCtively,  they  mufl  be  related  to  each  other,  fince  the 
body  and  mind  are.  One  may  expeCt,  that  vibrations  fhould  infer  ajfociation  as  their 
effect,  and  ajfociation  point  to  vibrations  as  its  caufe.  I will  endeavour,  in  the  prefent 
chapter,  to  trace  out  this  mutual  relation. 

The  proper  method  of  philofophizing  feems  to  be,  to  difcover  and  eftablifh  the 
general  laws  of  aCtion,  affeCting  the  fubjeCt  under  confideration,  from  certain  feleCt, 
well-defined,  and  well-attefted  phaenomena,  and  then  to  explain  and  predict  the  other 
phaenomena  by  thefe  laws.  This  is  the  method  of  analyfis  and  fynthefis  recommended 
and  followed  by  Sir  JJaac  Newton, 
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I (hall  not  be  able  to  execute,  with  any  accuracy,  what  the  reader  might  exped  of 
this  kind,  in  refped  of  the  dodrines  of  vibrations  and  ajfociationy  and  their  general 
laws,  on  account  of  the  great  intricacy,  extenfivenefs,  and  novelty  of  the  fubjed. 
However,  I will  attempt  a flcetch  in  the  beft  manner  I can,  for  the  fervice  of  future 
inquirers. 


SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  VIBRATIONS,  AND  ITS  USE  FOR  EXPLAINING 
THE  SENSATIONS. 

PROP.  I. 

"The  white  medullary  Suhflance  of  the  Brainy  fpinal  MarroWy  and  the  Nerves  proceeding 
from  themy  is  the  immediate  Injirument  of  Senfation  and  Motion. 

Under  the  word  brainy  in  thefe  obfervations,  I comprehend  all  that  lies  within  the 
cavity  of  the  fkull,  i.  e.  the  cerebrumy  or  brain  properly  fo  called,  the  cerebellumy  and  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

This  propofition  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proved  in  the  writings  of  phyficians  and 
anatomifts ; from  the  ftrudure  and  fundions  of  the  feveral  organs  of  the  human  body; 
from  experiments  on  living  animals ; from  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  and  from  dilTec- 
tions  of  morbid  bodies.  Senfibility,  and  the  power  of  motion,  feem  to  be  conveyed  to 
all  the  parts,  in  their  natural  ftate,  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  along  the  nerves. 
Thefe  arife  from  the  medullary,  not  the  cortical  part,  every  where,  and  are  themfelves 
of  a white  medullary  fubftance.  When  the  nerves  of  any  part  are  cut,  tied,  or  com- 
preffed  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  fundions  of  that  part  are  either  entirely  deftroyed, 
or  much  impaired.  When  the  fpinal  marrow  is  comprefTed  by  a diflocation  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  back,  all  the  parts,  whofe  nerves  arife  below  the  place  of  diflocation, 
become  paralytic.  When  any  confiderable  injury  is  done  to  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  brain,  fenfation,  voluntary  miotion,  memory,  and  intelled,  are  either  entirely  loft, 
or  much  impaired ; and  if  the  injury  be  very  great,  this  extends  immediately  to  the 
vital  motions  alfo,  viz.  to  thofe  of  the  heart,  and  organs  of  refpiration,  fo  as  to 
occafion  death.  But  this  does  not  hold  equally  in  refped  of  the  cortical  fubftance  of 
the  brain;  perhaps  not  at  all,  unlefs  as  far  as  injuries  done  to  it  extend  themfelves  to  the 
medullary  fubftance.  In  difledions  after  apoplexies,  palfies,  epilepfies,  and  other 
diftempers  affeding  the  fenfations  and  motions,  it  is  ufual  to  find  fome  great  diforder 
in  the  brain,  from  preternatural  tumors,  from  blood,  matter,  or  ferum,  lying  upon  the 
brain,  or  in  its  ventricles,  &c.  This  may  fuffice  as  general  evidence  for  the  prefent. 
The  particular  reafons  of  fome  of  thefe  phasnomena,  with  more  definite  evidences,  will 
offer  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations. 
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PROP.  II. 

^he  white  medullary  Suhjlance  of  the  Brain  is  alfo  the  immediate  Infnment,  hy  which  Ideas 
are  prefented  to  the  Mind:  or,  in  other  V/ords,  whatever  Changes  are  made  in  this  Sub- 
fiance,  correfponding  Changes  are  made  in  our  Ideas ; and  vice  verfa. 

The  evidence  for  this  propofition  is  alfo  to  be  taken  from  the  writings  of  phyficians 
and  anatomifts  ; but  efpecially  from  thofe  parts  of  thefe  writings,  which  treat  of  the 
faculties  of  memory,  attention,  im.agination,  &c.  and  of  mental  diforders.  It  is 
fufficiently  manifeft  from  hence,  that  the  perfeflion  of  our  mental  faculties  depends 
upon  the  perfedtion  of  this  fubfbance ; that  all  injuries  done  to  it,  affed  the  trains  of 
ideas  proportionably  j and  that  thefe  cannot  be  reftored  to  their  natural  courfe,  till  fuch 
injuries  be  repaired.  Poifons,  fpirituous  liquors,  opiates,  fevers,  blows  upon  the  head, 
&c.  all  plainly  affed  the  mind,  by  firft  difordering  the  medullary  fubftance.  And 
evacuations,  reft,  medicines,  time,  &c.  as  plainly  reftore  the  mind  to  its  former  ftate, 
by  reverfing  the  foregoing  fteps.  But  there  will  be  more  and  more  definite  evidence 
offered  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations. 

PROP.  III. 

ne  Scnfations  remain  in  the  Mind  for  a fjort  I'ime  after  the  fenfble  Objells  are  removed. 

This  is  very  evident  in  the  fenfations  impreffed  on  the  eye.  Thus,  to  ufe  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  words,  “ If  a burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a circle,  with  gyrations 
“ continually  repeated,  the  whole  circle  will  appear  like  fire  •,  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
“ that  the  fenlation  of  the  coal,  in  the  feveral  places  of  that  circle,  remains  impreffed 
“ on  the  fenforium,  until  the  coal  return  again  to  the  fame  place.  And  fo  in  a quick 
“ confecution  of  the  colours”  (viz.  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  mentioned 
in  the  experiment,  whence  this  paffage  is  taken)  “ the  impreflion  of  every  colour 
“ remains  on  the  fenforium,  until  a revolution  of  all  the  colours  be  completed,  and  that 
“ firft  colour  return  again.  The  impreffions  therefore  of  all  the  fucceffive  colours, 
are  at  once  in  the  fenforium  — and  beget  a fenfation  of  white.”  Opt.  B.  I.  p.  2. 
Experiment  10. 

Thus  alfo,  when  a perfon  has  had  a candle,  a window,  or  any  other  lucid  and  w'dl- 
defined  objedl,  before  his  eyes,  for  a confiderable  time,  he  may  perceive  a very  clear 
and  precife  image  thereof  to  be  left  in  the  fenforium,  fancy,  or  mind  (for  thefe  I con- 
fider  as  equivalent  expreftions  in  our  entrance  upon  thefe  difquifitions),  for  fome  time 
after  he  has  clofed  his  eyes.  At  leaft  this  will  happen  frequently  to  perfons,  who  are 
attentive  to  thefe  things,  in  a gentle  way : for  as  this  appearance  efcapes  the  notice 
of  thofe  who  are  entirely  inattentive,  fo  too  earneft  a defire  and  attention  prevents  it, 
by  introducing  another  ftate  of  mind  or  fancy. 
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To  thefe  may  be  referred  the  appearance  mentioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Opt.  i6. 
viz.  When  a man  in  the  dark  prefies  either  corner  of  his  eye  with  his  finger,  and 
turns  his  eye  away  from  his  finger,  he  will  fee  a circle  of  colours  like  thofe  in  the 
feather  of  a peacock’s  tail.  And  this  appearance  continues  about  a fecond  of  time, 

“ after  the  eye  and  finger  have  remained  quiet.”  The  fenfation  continues  therefore 
in  the  mind  about  a fecond  of  time  after  its  caufe  ceafes  to  a£t. 

The  fame  continuance  of  the  fenfations  is  alfo  evident  in  the  ear.  For  the  founds 
which  we  hear,  are  refleded  by  the  neighbouring  bodies ; and  therefore  confift  of  a 
variety  of  founds,  fucceeding  each  other  at  different  diflances  of  time,  according  to 
the  diflances  of  the  feveral  refleding  bodies  j which  yet  caufes  no  confufion,  or  apparent 
complexity  of  found,  unlefs  the  diftance  of  the  refleding  bodies  be  very  confiderable, 
as  in  fpacious  buildings.  Much  lefs  are  we  able  to  diftinguifh  the  fucceffive  pulfes 
of  the  air,  even  in  the  gravefl  founds. 

As  to  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and  fmell,  there  feems  to  be  no  clear  dire6l  evidence  for  the 
continuance  of  their  fenfations,  after  the  proper  objedls  are  removed.  But  analogy 
would  incline  one  to  believe,  that  they  muft  refemble  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  hearing 
in  this  particular,  though  the  continuance  cannot  be  perceived  diflindly,  on  account 
of  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  or  other  circumftances.  For  the  fenfations  mull  be  fuppofed 
to  bear  fuch  an  analogy  to  each  other,  and  fo  to  depend  in  common  upon  the  brain, 
that  all  evidences  for  the  continuance  of  fenfations  in  any  one  fenfe,  will  extend  them- 
felves  to  the  reft.  Thus  all  the  fenfes  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  kinds  of  feeling; 
the  tafte  is  nearly  allied  to  the  feeling,  the  fmell  to  the  tafte,  and  the  fight  and  hearing 
to  each  other.  All  which  analogies  will  offer  themfelves  to  view,  when  we  come 
to  examine  each  of  thefe  fenfes  in  particular. 

In  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  the  continuance  of  heat,  after  the  heating  body  is  removed, 
and  that  of  the  fmart  of  a wound,  after  the  inftant  of  infliction,  feem  to  be  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  appearances  taken  notice  of  in  the  eye  and  ear. 

But  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenfations  of  this  fenfe  refemble  thofe  of  tafte  and  fmell,  • 
and  vanifh  to  appearance  as  foon  as  the  objedls  are  removed. 

PROP.  IV. 

External  OhjeSls  imprejfed  upon  the  Senjes  occqfton,  firjl  in  the  Nerves  on  which  they  are 
imprejfed,  and  then  in  the  Brain,  Vibrations  of  the  /mail,  and,  as  one  may  Jay,  infinitefimal, 
medullary  Particles. 

T HESE  vibrations  are  motions  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  fmall  particles  ; of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  ofcillations  of  pendulums,  and  the  tremblings  of  the  particles  of 
founding  bodies.  They  muft  be  conceived  to  be  exceedingly  fhort  and  fmall,  fo  as 
not  to  have  the  ieaft  efficacy  to  difturb  or  move  the  whole  bodies  of  the  nerves  or 
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brain.  For  that  the  nerves  themfelves  fliould  vibrate  like  mufical  firings,  is  highly 
abl'urd;  nor  was  it  ever  aflerted  by  Sir  ^aac  Newton^  or  any  of  thofe  who  have  em- 
braced his  notion  of  the  performance  of  fenfation  and  motion,  by  means  of  vibrations. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  particles  which  vibrate,  to  be  of  the  inferior 
orders,  and  not  thofe  biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry,  and  the 
colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  IJaac  Newton. 
Hence,  in  the  propofition,  I term  the  medullary  particles,  which  vibrate,  infinitefimal. 

Now  that  external  objedls  imprefs  vibratory  motions  upon  the  medullary  fubflance 
of  the  nerves  and  brain  (which  is  the  immediate  inftrument  of  fenfation,  according 
to  the  firft  fropo/ttion ),  appears  from  the  continuance  of  the  fenfations  mentioned  in 
the  third  j fince  no  motion,  befides  a vibratory  one,  can  refide  in  any  part  for  the  lead 
moment  of  time.  External  objedls,  being  corporeal,  can  a6l  upon  the  nerves  and 
brain,  which  are  alfo  corporeal,  by  nothing  but  imprefling  motion  on  them.  A vi- 
brating motion  may  continue  for  a fhort  time  in  the  fmall  medullary  particles  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  without  diflurbing  them,  and  after  a fhort  time  would  ceafe ; and  fo 
would  correfpond  to  the  above-mentioned  fhort  continuance  of  the  fenfations;  and 
there  feems  to  be  no  other  fpecies  of  motion  that  can  correfpond  thereto. 

Cor.  As  t\\\s  propofition  is  deduced  from  the  foregoing,  fo  if  it  could  be  eflablifhed 
upon  independent  principles  (of  which  I fhall  treat  under  the  next),  the  foregoing 
might  be  deduced  from  it.  And,  on  this  fuppofition,  there  would  be  an  argument 
for  the  continuance  of  the  fenfations,  after  the  removal  of  their  objefls ; which  would 
extend  to  the  fenfes  of  feeling,  tafle,  and  fmell,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  thofe  of 
fight  and  hearing.  ’ ' 

PROP.  V. 

ne  Vibrations  mentioned  in  the  lafi  Propofition  are  excited,  propagated,  and  kept  up,  partly 
by  the  Mther,  i.  e.  by  a very  Jubtle  and  elaflic  Fluid,  and  partly  by  the  Uniformity, 
Continuity,  Softnefs,  and  ablive  Powers  of  the  medullary  Subjlance  of  the  Brain,  fpinal 
Marrow,  and  Nerves. 

T HIS  propofition  is  chiefly  an  evidence  and  explanation  of  the  foregoing ; and  accoi'd- 
ingly  might  have  been  included  in  it.  However,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
prefent  fubjedl,  I thought  it  beft  to  give  it  a diftinfl  place  and  confideration. 

Before  I enter  upon  the  proof  of  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  fometliing  by  way  of 
explanation,  concerning  the  sether,  and  the  qualities  of  the  medullary  fubflance  juft 
mentioned. 

Sir  IJaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  a very  fubtle  and  elaflic  fluid,  which  he  calls  aether, 
for  the  fake  of  treating  upon  it  commodioufly  under  an  appropriated  name,  is  diffufed 
through  the  pores  of  grofs  bodies,  as  well  as  through  the  open  fpaces,  that  are  void  of 
grofs  matter.  He  fuppofes  likewife,  that  it  is  rarer  in  the  pores  of  bodies  than  in  open 
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fpaces,  and  even  rarer  in  fmall  pores  and  denfe  bodies,  than  in  large  pores  and  rare 
bodies  j and  alfo,  that  its  denfity  increafes  in  receding  from  grofs  matter,  fo,  for  inftance, 
as  to  be  greater  at  the  rio  of  an  inch  from  the  furface  of  any  body  than  at  its  furface ; 
and  fo  on.  To  the  aftion  of  this  sether  he  afcribes  the  attraftions  of  gravitation  and 
cohefion,  the  attradions  and  repulfions  of  eledrical  bodies,  the  mutual  influences  of 
bodies  and  light  upon  each  other,  the  effeds  and  communication  of  heat,  and  the 
performance  of  animal  fenfation  and  motion.  My  bufmefs  in  thefe  ohfervations,  is  only 
with  the  lafl: ; but  the  reader  will  do  well  to  confult  what  Sir  IJaac  Newton  has  himfelf 
advanced  concerning  the  exiftence  of  this  sether,  and  the  properties  and  powers  which 
he  has  afcribed  to  it,  in  the  lafl;  paragraph  of  his  Principia,  the  quejiions  annexed  to  his 
OpticSi  and  a Letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Boyle,  lately  publifhed  in  Mr.  Boyle\  Life.  As 
to  myfelf,  I am  not  fatisfied,  that  I underftand  him  perfedly  on  this  fubjed.  I will 
hint  a few  things  partly  from  him,  partly  from  my  own  refledions,  concerning  the 
exiftence  and  properties  of  this  aether. 

Since  a thermometer  kept,  in  vacuo,  varies  with  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  room,  in 
which  it  is  placed,  as  much  as  another  furrounded  by  airV  and  fince  the  fmall  parts  of 
hot  bodies  probably  vibrate  to  and  fro,  and  by  thus  vibrating  keep  up  the  heat  for  a 
certain  time ; one  may  conjedure,  that  a fubtle  medium  remains  after  the  air  is 
exhaufted,  and  that  heat  is  communicated  to  the  thermometer  fufpended  in  vacuo  by  the 
vibrating  motions  of  this  medium.  See  Opt.  i8. 

The  greater  denfity  of  the  sether  at  a diftance  from,  bodies  than  at  their  furface,  may 
be  conjedured  from  the  various  phsenomena  folved  by  this  fuppofition  j which 
phasnomena  may  alfo  be  alleged  as  probable  evidences  of  the  exiftence  of  the  sther. 
See  Opt.  and  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  great  fubtlety  and  elafticity  of  the  sether  may  be  inferred  from  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  and  quick  propagation  of  light,  if  we  firft  fuppofe  its  exiftence,  and  con- 
currence in  the  propagation  of  light,  and  efficacy  in  caufing  gravity.  And  from  its 
great  elafticity  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  extremely  fufceptible  of  vibrations  and  pulfes,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  common  air.  See  Opt.  ^er. 

Since  the  grofs  bodies  that  lie  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  emit  air  particles, 
conftituting  a thin,  elaftic  fluid,  of  great  efficacy  in  performing  the  ordinary  operations 
of  nature,  it  feems  not  unnatural  to  exped,  that  the  fmall  particles  of  bodies  ffiould 
emit  a proportionably  attenuated  air,  i.  e.  an  sether,  which  may  likewife  have  a great 
ffiare  in  the  fubtle  adions  of  the  fmall  particles  of  bodies  over  each  other.  The 
emiffion  of  odoriferous  particles,  light,  magnetical  and  eledrical  effluvia,  may  alfo 
be  fome  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  exiftence  of  the  aether.  Moreover,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  exped,  that  it  ffiould  have  a repulfive  force  in  relped  of  the  bodies  which  emit 
it ; and  for  the  fame  reafons,  its  particles  may  repel  each  other.  It  may  therefore 
be  elaftic,  compreffible,  and  apt  to  receive  vibrations  from  the  laft  caufe  i and,  from 
the  firft,  may  be  rarer  within  the  pores  of  bodies  than  in  large  open  fpaces,  and  grow 
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deafer  as  the  diftance  from  grofs  matter  increafes.  Our  air  is  indeed  deafer  near  the 
earth  than  in  the  higher  regions ; but  this  is  owing  to  its  gravity,  prevailing  againft 
its  expanfive  force.  If  we  fuppofe  the  gravity  of  the  £ther  to  be  very  fmall,  and  its 
elallicity  or  expanfive  and  repulfive  force  very  great,  both  which  muft  be  fuppofed, 
if  we  admit  it  at  all  in  the  manner  propofed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  its  denfity  may 
increafe  in  receding  from  grofs  matter,  and  be  much  lefs  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  than 
in  open  fpaces  void  of  grofs  matter.  Thus  we  may  fuppofe  even  the  air,  which 
remains  in  the  large  pores  of  fuch  bodies  as  repel  its  particles,  to  be  rarer  than  the 
common  external  air. 

Laftly,  l<et  us  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  the  icther,  with  thefe  its  properties,  to  be 
deftitute  of  all  diredl  evidence,  ftill,  if  it  ferves  to  explain  and  account  for  a great 
variety  of  phaenomena,  it  will  have  an  indiredt  evidence  in  its  favour  by  this  means. 
Thus  we  admit  the  key  of  a cypher  to  be  a true  one,  when  it  explains  the  cypher 
completely ; and  the  decypherer  judges  himfelf  to  approach  to  the  true  key,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  advances  in  the  explanation  of  the  cypher ; and  this  without  any  dired 
evidence  at  all.  And  as  the  falfe  and  imperfed  keys,  which  turn  up  to  the  decypherer 
in  his  refearches,  prepare  the  way  for  the  difcovery  of  the  true  and  complete  one,  fo 
any  hypothefis  that  has  fo  much  plaufibility,  as  to  explain  a confiderable  number  of 
fads,  helps  us  to  digdl  thefe  fads  in  proper  order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  light,  and  to 
make  Experimenta  Criicis  for  the  fake  of  future  inquirers.  The  rule  of  falfe  affords  an 
obvious  and  ftrong  inftance  of  the  poffibility  of  being  led,  with  precifion  and  certainty 
to  a true  conclufion  from  a falfe  pofition  and  it  is  of  the  very  effence  of  algebra  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  way  of  fuppofition. 

We  come  next  to  confider  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  white  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves.  Now  thefe  are  evident  to  the  eye,  as 
far  as  that  can  be  a judge  of  them.  The  white  medullary  fubftance  appears  to  be 
every  where  uniform  and  fimilar  to  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  brain,  fpinal  marrow, 
and  nerves  and  though  the  cortical  fubftance  be  mixed  with  the  medullary  in  the 
brain,  and  fpinal  marrow,  and  perhaps  in  the  ganglions  and  plexufes,  yet  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  communication  of  any  one  part  of  the  medullary  fubftance  with  every 
other,  is  cut  off  any  where  by  the  intervention  of  the  cortical.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
medullary  fubftance  feparated  from  the  reft,  but  all  make  one  continuous  white  body  \ 
fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  vibrations  apt  to  run  freely  along  this  body  from  its  uniformity, 
they  muft  pervade  the  whole,  in  whatever  part  they  are  firft  excited,  from  its  con- 
tinuity. 

T.  he  exceffive  minutenefs  of  the  veffels  of  which  the  medullary  fubftance  confifts,  may 
alfo  be  conceived  as  inferring  its  uniformity  and  continuity.  Thefe  veffels  ai'e,  by  all 
anatomifts  and  phyfiologifts,  fuppofed  to  arife  from  thofe  of  the  cortical  fubftance,  this 
being  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  And  it  follows  from  the 
fame  analogy,  that  they  muft  be  fmaller  than  thofe  veffels  from  which  they  arife.  But 
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the  finer  orders  of  the  veflels  of  the  cortical  fubftance  are  far  too  minute  to  admit  of 
the  moft  fubtle  injedions,  the  beft  injedors  having  never  penetrated  farther  than  the 
grofler  orders  of  vefiels  in  the  cortical  fubftance.  We  may  therefore  well  fuppofe,  that 
the  medullary  fubftance  confifts  of  a texture  of  veflels  fo  fmall  and  regular,  as  that  it 
may  have  no  vacuity  or  interval  in  it,  fufficient  to  interrupt  or  difturb  the  vibrations  of 
the  tether,  and  concomitant  ones  of  the  fmall  medullary  particles,  propagated  through 
this  fubftance  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  below. 

The  foftnefs  of  the  medullary  fubftance  is,  in  like  manner,  evident  to  the  fenfes, 
and  the  natural  confequence  of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  the  compounding  veffels,  and 
fluids  circulating  through  them. 

If  we  admit  the  foregoing  account  of  the  uniform  continuous  texture  of  the  me- 
dullary fubftance,  it  will  follow,  that  the  nerves  are  rather  folid  capiilaments,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  JJaac  Newton^  than  fmall  tubuliy  according  to  Boerhaave.  And  the  fame 
conclufion  arifes  from  admitting  the  dodrine  of  ’vibrations.  The  vibrations  hereafter  to 
be  defcribed  may  more  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  propagated  along  folid  capiilaments, 
fo  uniform  in  their  texture  as  to  be  pellucid  when  fingly  taken,  than  a long  hollow 
tubuli.  For  the  fame  reafons,  the  dodrine  of  vibrations  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  fuppofe 
the  brain  to  be  a gland  properly  fo  called  j fince  the  difformity  of  texture  required  in  a 
gland,  appears  inconfiftent  with  the  free  propagation  of  vibrations.  Neither  can  we 
conclude  the  brain  to  be  a gland,  from  the  great  quantity  of  blood  fent  to  it  by  the 
heart.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  this  is  required  on  account  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  accretion,  nutrition,  fenfation,  and  motion,  which  are  plainly  performed  by  the 
brain.  But  then  thefe  fundions  admit  of  as  eafy  an  explanation  on  the  hypothefis  here 
propofed,  as  on  that  of  a glandular  fecretion,  called  nervous  fluid,  animal  fpirits,  &c. 
In  the  mean  time,  I cannot  but  acknowledge  many,  or  even  moft  things,  in  the 
Boerhaavian  dodrine  concerning  the  ftrudure  and  fundions  of  the  brain,  to  be  beau- 
tiful, juft,  and  ufeful.  And  it  may  even  be,  that  the  dodrine  of  a glandular  fecretion, 
properly  qualified,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  that  of  vibrations. 

Sir  IJaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  nerves,  when  fingly  taken,  to  be  pellucid,  becaufe 
otherwife  they  could  not  be  fufficiently  uniform  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfmitting  vibra- 
tions freely  to  and  from  the  brain ; the  opacity  of  any  body  being,  according  to  him, 
an  argument,  that  its  pores  are  fo  large  and  irregular,  as  to  difturb  and  interrupt  the 
vibrations  of  the  aether.  For  the  fame  reafons,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  fibrils  of  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  to  be  pellucid,  when  fingly  taken.  And  this  con- 
fideration  may  incline  one  to  conjedure,  that,  in  palfies,  the  infinitefimal  veffels  of  the 
fibrils  of  the  brain,  and  capiilaments  of  the  nerves,  are  fo  obftruded,  as  to  render  thefe 
fibrils  and  capiilaments  white  and  opake,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hair  in  old  age,  or 
the  Cornea  in  an  Albugo. 

Since  the  Pia  Matery  with  its  blood  veffels,  enters  the  interftices  of  the  feveral  folds 
of  the  brain,  one  may  fufped,  that  it  penetrates  not  only  the  cortical  fubftance,  but  alfo 
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the  medullary,  along  with  the  feveral  defcending  orders  of  veflels,  and  confequently 
that  it  divides  and  fubdivides  the  medullary  fubftance  into  various  greater  and  lefier 
regions.  One  may  affirm  at  leaft,  that  fuch  a diftribution  of  the  Pia  Mater  would  be 
greatly  analagous  to  that  of  the  cellular  membrane,  through  the  fyftem  of  mufcles, 
their  feparate  portions,  fibres,  and  fibrils.  But  then  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  the 
Pia  Mater  to  be  fo  attenuated  in  thefe  its  proceffes,  as  that  the  medullary  fubftance 
may  ftill  remain  fufficiently  uniform  for  the  free  propagation  of  vibrations.  Or,  if  there 
be  fome  little  impediment  and  confinement  in  certain  regions,  on  account  of  fome 
exceedingly  fmall  continuity,  arifing  from  this  intervention  of  the  Pia  Mater  between 
certain  regions,  it  may,  as  it  feems  to  me,  fuit  this  theory  rather  better  than  an  abfolute 
and  perfefl  continuity,  as  before  fuppofed.  It  is  reafonable  alfo  to  think,  that  the 
nerves  of  different  parts  have  innumerable  communications  with  each  other  in  the 
brain,  in  tire  ganglions  (which  are,  as  it  were,  little  brains,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Winjlow J,  and  even  in  the  plexufes ; and  that  many  phenomena,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fympathetic  kind,  are  deducible  from  thefe  communications.  But  as  it  feems 
impoffible  to  trace  out  thefe  comnnunications  anatomically,  on  account  of  the  great 
foftnefs  of  the  brain,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  conjectures  as  the  phasno- 
mena  fliall  fuggeft,  trying  them  by  one  another,  and  admitting  for  the  prefent  thofe 
which  appear  moft  confiftent  upon  the  whole,  till  farther  light  appears.  The  fame,  or 
even  a greater,  obfcurity  attends  all  inquiries  into  the  ufes  of  the  particular  fhape  and 
protuberances  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

We  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  what  aCtive  properties  may  belong  to  the 
fmall  particles  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  i.  e.  to  the  fmall  particles  which  compofe 
either  the  ultimate  veffels  of  this  fubftance,  or  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  thefe  ulti- 
mate veffels.  The  common  doCtrine  concerning  the  powers  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
fuppofes  the  fluid  fecreted  by,  and  circulating  through,  the  medullary  fubftance, 
to  be  of  a very  aClive  nature ; and  this  may  be,  though  the  tafte  of  the  medullary 
fubftance  in  brute  animals  difcovers  no  fuch  aCHvity.  For  the  power  of  impreffing 
taftes  feems  to  refide  in  particles  much  larger  than  thofe  which  we  are  here  confidering. 
And  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  many  poifons,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  have 
the  moft  aftive  properties  concealed  under  infipid,  or  at  leaft  moderate  favours.  Now 
that  fome  powers  of  attradion  or  repulfion,  or  rather  of  both  at  different  diftances, 

, refide  in  the  fmall  particles  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  can  fcarce  be  doubted  after  fo 
many  inftances  and  evidences,  as  Sir  IJaac  Newton  has  produced,  of  attradive  and 
repulfive  powers  in  the  fmall  particles  of  various  bodies.  Optics^  ^lery  31.  meaning,  as 
he  does,  by  attradion  and  repulfion,  a mere  mathematical  tendency  to  approach  and 
recede,  be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  impulfe,  preffure,  an  unknown  one,  or  no  phyCcal 
caufe  at  all,  but  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.  The  fmallnefs  alfo  of  the  particles 
of  the  medullary  fubftance  may  not  improbably  increafe  their  adivity,  in  refped  of 
their  bulk,  agreeably  to  Sir  IJaac  Newtons  conjedure  concerning  the  particles  of  the 
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sether.  Which  may  be  farther  inferred  from  the  nature  of  thefe  attrafllons  and  re- 
pulfions ; for  fince  they  feem  to  be  as  fome  reciprocal  power  of  the  diftance,  we  may 
judge,  that  only  the  neareft  parts  of  large  particles  will  be  eminently  a6live,  and  that 
the  more  remote  ones  will  be  an  impediment  to  their  aftions ; whence  fmall  particles, 
having  nearly  as  great  adive  powers,  and  much  lefs  matter  to  be  moved,  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  more  adive  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  than  large  ones.  If  we  farther  fup- 
pofe  the  particles  of  the  fluids,  which  circulate  through  the  ultimate  veflTels  of  the 
medullary  fubftance,  to  be  fmaller  than  the  particles  which  compofe  thefe  veffels,  then 
will  they  alfo  be  more  adive.  And  thus  we  feem  to  approach  to  all  that  is  probable 
in  the  received  dodrines  concerning  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the  animal  fpirits,  fuppofed 
to  be  either  the  fame  or  diflerent  things ; and  all  the  arguments  which  Boerhaave  has 
brought  for  his  hypothefis,  of  a glandular  fecretion  of  a very  fubtle  adive  fluid  in  the 
brain,  may  be  accommodated  to  the  Newtonian  hypothefis  of  vibrations. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fettle  our  notions  concerning  the  tether,  and  eftablifli 
our  evidences  for  its  exiftence  and  properties,  and  for  the  uniformity,  continuity, 
foftnefs,  and  adive  powers  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  we  come,  in  the  next  place,  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  thefe  may  ferve  to  explain  or  evince  the  vibrations  of  the 
medullary  particles,  alTerted  in  the  foregoing  fropofition. 

Firft  then.  We  are  to  conceive,  that  when  external  objeds  are  impreffed  on  the 
fenfory  nerves,  they  excite  vibrations  in  the  tether  refiding  in  the  pores  of  thefe  nerves, 
by  means  of  the  mutual  adions  interceding  between  the  objeds,  nerves,  and  sether. 
For  there  feem  to  be  mutual  adions  of  all  the  varieties  between  thefe  three,  in  all  the 
fenfes,  though  of  a different  nature  in  different  fenfes.  Thus  it  feems,  that  light  affeds  both 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  aether  ; and  alfo,  that  the  affedions  of  the'  sther  are  communicated 
to  the  optic  nerve,  and  vice  verjd.  And  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  fridions  of  the 
fldn,  taftes,  fmells,  and  founds.  The  impulfe,  attradion,  or  whatever  elfe  be  the 
adion  of  the  objed,  affeds  both  the  nerves  and  the  aether  j thefe  affed  each  other,  and 
even  the  objed  or  impreflion  itfelf,  in  moft  or  all  cafes,  fo  as  to  alter  or  modify  it. 
And  the  refult  of  thefe  adions,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  fuppofed  fuch  a compreffion 
or  increafe  of  denfity  in  the  aether,  as  muft  agitate  its  particles  with  vibrations  analo- 
gous to  thofe  which  are  excited  in  the  air  by  the  difcharge  of  guns,  by  thunder-claps, 
or  by  any  other  method  of  caufing  a fudden  and  violent  compreffion  in  it. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  conceive,  that  the  vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  aether  will 
agitate  the  fmall  particles  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  fenfory  nerves  with  fynchro- 
nous  vibrations  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  founds  agitate  many 
regular  bodies  with  correfponding  vibrations  or  tremblings.  And  here  the  uniformity, 
foftnefs,  and  adive  powers  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  muft  be  confidered  as  previous 
requifites  and  affiftances.  A want  of  uniformity  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  would 
argue  a like  want  of  uniformity  in  the  tether  contained  within  it.  The  hardnefs  of  it, 
if  it  extended  to  the  particles,  would  caufe  an  ineptitude  to  vibratory  motions  in  the 
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particles  of  thefe  particles,  i.  e.  in  the  Infinitefimal  particles  confidered  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  propofition.  And  a want  of  aftive  powers  in  thefe  particles  would  fuffer  the 
excited  motions  to  die  away  prematurely. 

One  may  conjefture,  indeed,  that  the  rays  of  light  excite  vibrations  in  the  fmall 
particles  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  a diredl:  and  immediate  adlion.  For  it  feems  probable, 
from  the  alternate  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiflion  and  redeftion,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  them- 
felves  agitated  by  very  fubtle  vibrations,  and  confequently  that  they  muft  communicate 
thefe  diredtly  and  immediately  to  the  particles  of  the  optic  nerves.  And  it  may  be 
alfo,  that  fapid  and  odoriferous  particles  are  agitated  with  fpecific  vibrations,  and  that 
they  communicate  thefe  diredlly  and  immediately  to  the  fmall  particles  of  the  guftatory 
and  olfadtory  nerves  refpedtively,  as  well  as  to  the  interjacent  tether.  Upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  vibrations  of  the  tether  muft  be  conceived  as  regulating  and  fupporting 
the  vibrations  of  the  particles,  not  as  exciting  them  originally. 

Thirdly,  The  vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  tether,  and  particles  of  the  fenfory 
nerves,  will  be  propagated  along  the  courfe  of  thefe  nerves  up  to  the  brain.  For  the 
tether  refiding  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  being  of  an  uniform  denfity  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  pores  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  uniformity  of  its  texture, 
before  taken  notice  of,  will  fuffer  the  excited  vibrations  to  run  freely  through  it.  And 
the  fame  uniformity,  together  with  the  continuity,  foftnefs,  and  adtive  powers  of  the 
medullary  fubftance,  will  farther  contribute  to  the  free  propagation  of  the  vibrations ; 
fince,  on  thefe  accounts,  it  follows,  that  the  particles,  which  were  laft  agitated,  may 
eafily  communicate  their  agitations  or  vibrations  to  the  fimilarly  pofited  and  equal 
contiguous  ones,  without  interruption,  and  almoft  without  any  diminution  of  force. 
This  free  propagation  of  vibrations  along  the  courfe  of  the  nerves  may  be  illuftrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  like  free  propagation  of  founds  along  the  furface  of  water,  whidi 
has  fometimes  been  obferved  in  ftill  calm  nights. 

Fourthly,  The  vibrations  here  defcribed  are  confined  to  the  medullary  fubftance,  or: 
at  leaft  are  only  propagated  feebly  and  imperfedlly  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  on 
account  of  the  heterogeneity  and  greater  hardnefs  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  firft 
will  make  the  aether  of  different  denfities,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  there  may  be  almoft  an 
interruption  or  difcontinuity  of  it ; and  the  laft  will  indifpofe  the  particles  to  receive 
and  communicate  vibrations ; and  we  may  fuppofe  from  both  together,  agreeably  to 
what  has  been  already  remarked,  that  only  fmall  vibrations,  and  fuch  irregular  ones 
as  oppofe  each  other,  will  juft  begin  to  take  place  in  the  immediately  contiguous  parts, 
and  there  ceafe  without  proceeding  farther.  It  is  fomewhat  analogous  to  this  in  founds, 
that  they  are  much  fooner  loft  in  pafllng  over  rough  furfaces  than  fmooth  ones  ^ and 
particularly,  that  they  receive  a much  greater  diminution  from  the  irregular  furface  of 
the  earth,  than  from  that  of  ftill  water.  However,  a particular  exception  is  here  to  be 
made  in  refped  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  and  membranes,  into  which  the  vibrations 
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of  the  ^ther  and  medullary  particles  feem  to  be  propagated  with  great  freedom  and 
ftrength,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter.  Which  may  perhaps  be  fome  argument,  that 
mufcular  fibres  are,  according  to  Boerhaave's  opinion,  mere  produdtions  of  the  ultimate 
nerves. 

Fifthly,  As  foon  as  the  vibrations  enter  the  brain,  they  begin  to  be  propagated  freely 
every  way  over  the  whole  medullary  fubftance ; being  diminiflied  in  ftrength,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  agitated,  juft  as  in  founds,  /.  e.  as  it  were  in  a reci- 
procal duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftance  from  the  place  where  the  fenfory  nerve  affefted 
by  the  vibrations  enters  the  brain.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Bia  Mater  to  make  fome 
fmall  difcontinuity  in  the  medullary  fubftance  by  its  procefles,  as  has  been  hinted  above, 
then  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  vibrations,  which  afeend  along  any  fenfory  nerve, 
affe61:  the  region  of  the  brain  which  correfponds  to  this  fenfory  nerve  more,  and  the 
other  regions  lefs,  than  according  to  this  proportion. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  vibrations,  or  reciprocal  motions,  of  the  fmall  particles  of  each 
nerve  are  made  in  the  fame  line  of  diredlion  with  the  nerve,  they  muft  enter  the  brain 
in  that  diredlion,  and  may  preferve  fome  fmall  regard  to  this  diredtion  at  confiderable 
diftances  within  the  brain  j efpecially  if  this  be  favoured  by  the  ftrudlure  of  the  nervous 
fibrils  in  the  brain.  Hence  the  fame  internal  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  made  to  vibrate 
in  different  direftions,  according  to  the  different  diredlions  of  the  nerves  by  which 
the  vibrations  enter. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that,  admitting  the  exiftence  and  fubtlety  of  the  aether,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  medullary  fubftance  here  alleged,  a probable  account  may  be  given, 
how  the  vibrations,  afferted  in  the  laft  propofition,  may  be  excited  in  the  fenfory 
nerves,  and  propagated  thence  over  the  whole  medullary  fubftance,  and  over  that  alone. 
And  the  fuitablenefs  of  this  propofition  to  the  laft,  and  of  both  to  a variety  of  phaeno- 
mena,  which  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  may  be  confidered  as 
fome  evidence  for  both. 

Let  it  be  remarked  alfo,  that,  if  the  performance  of  fenfation  by  vibratory  motions  ■ 
of  the  medullary  particles  be  admitted,  the  exiftence  of  a fubtle  elaftic  fluid  muft  be 
admitted  in  confequence  thereof,  as  the  only  means  that  can  be  conceived  for  their 
rife  and  free  propagation,  fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  phtenomena  of  fenfe,  motion  and  ideas ; 
and  reciprocally,  if  the  exiftence  of  fo  fubtle  and  elaftic  a fluid,  as  the  sether  deferibed 
by  Sir  IJaac  Newton^  can  be  eftabliflied  upon  independent  principles,  it  may  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  how  fmall  foever  they 
be,  in  the  fame  mianner  as  air  penetrates  groffer  cavities  and  pores,  and,  like  air,  both 
be  itfelf  agitated  by  vibrations  from  a variety  of  caufes,  and  alfo  communicate  thefe  to 
the  medullary  particles.  We  may  therefore  either  deduce  the  dodrine  of  vibrations 
here  propofed  from  the  confideration  of  the  eetlier,  or  the  exiftence  of  the  sether  from 
the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  according  as  either  of  thefe  can  be  firft  eftabliflied. 
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There  is  alfo  fome  light  and  evidence  to  be  call  upon  one  or  both  of  thefe  pi'opo- 
fitions,  from  feveral  natural  phenomena  j as  I will  endeavour  to  fhew  in  the  following 
remarks. 

1.  Heat  in  natural  bodies  is  probably  attended  by  vibrations  of  the  fmall  parts. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  duration  and  gradual  declenfion  of  heat,  and  from  the 
grofs  general  proportion  which  is  obferved  between  this  duration  and  the  denfity  of  the 
heated  body.  For  a vibratory  motion  would  fubfift  for  fome  time,  decline  gradually, 
and  be  kept  up  longer,  cateris  paribus,  where  the  number  of  vibrating  particles  were 
many,  than  where  few.  The  fame  hypothefis  is  well  fuited  to  the  rarefadlion,  fluidity, 
diflblution,  and  other  changes  of  texture  which  heat  produces  in  bodies,  according  to 
their  various  natures.  And  if  we  farther  confider,  that  all  bodies,  contiguous  to  each 
other,  come,  after  a fliort  time,  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  of  the  circum- 
ambient air  j thofe  which  are  hotter  lofing  fomething,  and  thofe  which  are  colder  gain- 
ing ; and  yet  that  the  air  is  not  neceflary  for  the  conveyance  of  heat,  as  appears  from  Sir 
IJaac  Newton's  experiment  of  the  two  thermometers  above-mentioned  ; it  will  appear 
highly  probable,  both  that  heat  in  bodies  is  attended  by  vibratory  motions  of  the  fmall 
parts,  and  alfo  that  thefe  are  communicated  to  contiguous  bodies  by  vibrations  of  a 
fubtle  fluid,  by  an  argument  fomething  different  from  that  urged  above,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  two  thermometers ; at  leaft  the  confideration  of  the  equality  of  temperature,  to 
which  all  contiguous  bodies  are  known,  by  common  obfervations,  to  arrive,  will  caft 
fome  light  upon  that  argument.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  follow,  that  heat  in  us  is 
caufed,  or  attended,  by  fubtle  vibrations  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  which  is  the 
immediate  inflrument  of  all  the  fenfations ; and  that  a fubtle  fluid  is  concerned  in  the 
produ6lion  of  this  effedl.  And  what  is  thus  proved  of  heat,  may  be  inferred  to  hold 
in  refped  of  all  the  other  fenfations,  from  the  argument  of  analogy. 

2.  Light  is  fo  nearly  related  to  heat,  that  we  mufl;  fuppofe  the  argument  of  analogy 
to  be  particularly  ftrong  in  refpe61;  of  it : but,  befides  this,  we  have  an  independent 
argument  for  the  exifbence  of  vibrations  here,  alfo  for  their  communication  by  a fubtle 
fluid,  if  we  admit  Sir  TJaac  Newton's  hypothefis  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  alternate 
fits  of  eafy  refledlion  and  tranfiniffion,  as  I have  above  remarked. 

3.  As  founds  are  caufed  by  pulfes  or  vibrations  excited  in  the  air  by  the  tremors  of 
the  parts  of  founding  bodies,  they  mufl:  raife  vibrations  in  the  memhrana  tympani ; and 
the  fmall  bones  of  the  ear  feem  peculiarly  adapted,  by  their  fituation  and  mufcles,  to 
communicate  thefe  vibrations  to  the  cavities  of  the  vejlibulum,  femicircular  canals,  and 
cochlea,  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  expanded ; i.e.  to  the  nerve  itfelf.  Now  though 
thefe  are  grofs  vibrations,  in  refpeft  of  thofe  which  we  mufl  fuppofe  to  take  place  in 
the  JEther  itfelf,  yet  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  fuppofition  of  the  more  fubtle  vibra- 
tions of  the  sther,  and  may  be  the  inflrument  of  thefe,  in  tire  fime  manner  as  very 
grofs  reciprocal  motions  of  bodies  in  the  air  are  obferved  to  produce,  by  percufllon, 
thofe  quicker  vibrations  in  which  found  confifls. 
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4.  We  are,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  alfo  for  admitting  the  doftrine  of  vibrations 
in  the  animal  fundlions,  from  that  difpofition  to  yield  a found  upon  percuiTion,  which 
appears  in  fome  degree  in  almoft  all  bodies  fince  this  fhews,  that  the  difpofition  to 
vibrate  is  general,  or  even  univerfal,  in  the  bigger  orders  of  particles  5 and  therefore 
makes  it  more  eafy  to  conceive,  that  there  may  be  a like  difpofition  in  the  lefler  orders, 
i.  e.  in  the  infinitefimal  medullary  particles,  confidered  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
■propofition. 

5.  The  mutual  attra6lions  and  repulfions  which  feem  to  intercede  between  all  fmall 
particles,  concur  to  the  fame  purpofe.  For  when  the  attraflions  and  repulfions  are 
changed,  by  changing  the  diftances  of  the  particles,  thefe  mull  ofcillate  to  and  fro  for 
fome  time,  before  they  can  gain  their  former  equilibrium. 

6.  Elafticity  feems  to  refult  from  mutual  attractions  and  repulfions  of  fome  kind, 
and  is  evidently  the  caufe  of  vibrations  in  mufical  firings,  and  many  other  bodies.  It 
feems  alfo,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  body  entirely  devoid  of  elafticity.  And  thus 
elafticity  is  connected  with  the  doCtrine  of  vibrations  in  different  ways. 

7.  The  effluvia  of  eleCtric  bodies  feem  to  have  vibrating  motions.  For  they  are 
excited  by  friCtion,  patting,  and  heat ; and  excite  light,  found,  and  a pricking  fenfation. 
They  have  alfo  a repulfive  power  in  refpeCt  of  each  other,  as  the  particles  of  air  have; 
and  therefore  muft,  like  them,  be  eafily  fufceptible  of  vibrations.  Their  motions  along 
hempen  firings  refemble  the  motions  along  the  nerves  in  fenfation  and  mufcular  con- 
traction ; and  their  attractive  powers,  at  the  end  of  fuch  firings,  refemble  the  powers 
of  the  fenfations  over  the  mufcles  for  contracting  them.  So  that  eleCtricity  is  alfo 
connected  in  various  ways  with  the  doCtrine  of  vibrations. 

Laftly,  To  fum  up  in  one  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  laft  five  paragraphs:  as 
the  attractions  of  gravitation,  eleCtricity,  magnetifm,  and  cohefion,  with  the  repulfions 
which  attend  upon  the  three  laft,  intimate  to  us  the  general  tenor  of  nature  in  this 
refpeCt ; viz.  that  many  of  its  phenomena  are  carried  on  by  attractions  and  repulfions ; 
and  that  thefe  may  be  expeCted  to  take  place  in  the  fmall  dcfcending  orders  of  particles, 
as  well  as  in  grofs  bodies,  and  in  the  biggeft  component  particles ; fo  the  pulfes  of  the 
air,  the  tremors  of  founding  bodies,  the  propagation  of  founds  both  through  the  air, 
and  along  contiguous  folid  bodies,  the  ofcillations  of  elaftic  bodies,  and  the  phaenomena 
of  eleCtricity,  may,  in  like  manner,  ferve  as  a clue  and  guide  to  the  invention,  and 
afford  a prefumption,  that  other  reciprocal  motions  or  vibrations  have  a great  fhare  in 
the  production  of  natural  phenomena. 

Nor  is  it  an  objection  to  this,  but  rather  a confirmation  of  it,  that  thefe  principles  of 
attraction  and  repulfion  of  the  feveral  kinds,  and  of  vibrations,  are  dependent  upon, 
and  involved  within  each  other,  fince  this  alfo  is  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature,  as 
it  is  obferved  in  the  body,  in  the  mind,  in  fcience  in  general,  and  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  each  fcience  in  particular.  Each  part,  faculty,  principle,  &c.  when  confidered  and 
purfued  fufficiently,  feems  to  extend  itfelf  into  the  boundaries  of  the  others,  and,  as  it 
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were,  to  inclofe  and  comprehend  them  all.  Thus  magnetifm  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
gravitation  both  of  bodies  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  with  that  of  the  moon  to 
the  earth : a polar  virtue  of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  a principal  fhare  in  the 
formation  of  natural  bodies,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  parts  cohere  in  regular  figures ' 
eleftricity  may  alfo  extend,  without  being  excited  by  fridion  or  otherwife,  to  fmall 
diftances,  and  join  with  the  juft  mentioned  polar  virtue,  in  making  the  parts  of  bodies 
cohere,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  in  regular  figures.  The  effervefcence  which  attends  the 
mixture  of  acids  and  alkalis,  and  the  folution  of  certain  bodies  in  menftruums,  fermen- 
tation, and  putrefaflion,  are  all  general  principles  of  very  extenfive  influence,  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fore-mentioned  mutual  attraftions  and  repulfions,  and 
are  poirelTed  of  the  fame  unlimited  power  of  propagating  themfelves,  which  belongs 
to  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  plants  and  animals.  A repulfion  which  ftiould  throw  off 
indefinitely  fmall  corpufcles  with  indefinitely  great  velocity  from  all  the  bodies  of  the 
univerfe  (a  thing  that  would  be  very  analogous  to  the  emiflion  of  light,  odoriferous 
particles,  and  magnetical  and  eledlrical  effluvia,  and  to  the  generation  of  air  and  vapour), 
might  caufe  the  gravitation  of  all  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  each  other,  and 
perhaps  other  kinds  of  attradlion.  Some  of  thefe  corpufcles,  by  flopping  each  other 
in  the  intermundane  fpaces,  or  other  mutually  repulfive  corpufcles  lodged  there  from 
caufes  not  yet  difcovered,  may  compofe  a fubtle  vibrating  medium.  The  vibrations  of 
this  medium,  being  continued  to  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  may  fo  far  agitate 
their  fmall  parts,  as  to  give  their  attraflive  and  repulfive  powers  an  opportunity  to  exert 
themfelves  with  great  vigour ; and  the  eirhffion  of  the  above-mentioned  corpufcles  may 
be,  in  part,  occafioned  by  the  attractions  and  confequent  collifions  of  fmall  parts  thus 
agitated;  fo  that  elaftic  corpufcles  may  be  thrown  off  from  thefe  fmall  parts  with 
indefinitely  great  velocity.  And  it  would  be  no  objection  to  thefe  or  fuch  like  fup- 
pofitions,  that  we  could  not  explain,  in  any  definite  manner,  how  thefe  things  are 
effected,  nor  put  any  limits  to  the  fizes  of  decreafing  corpufcles,  or  their  aCtive  powers 
in  refpeCt  of  each  other.  Nor  would  this  be  to  reafon  in  a circle,  more  than  when  we 
argue,  that  the  heart  and  brain,  or  the  body  and  the  mind,  depend  upon  each  other  for 
their  functions ; which  are  undeniable  truths,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  give  a full 
and  ultimate  explanation  of  them.  However,  it  is  not  impofflble,  on  the  other  hand, 
but  future  ages  may  analyfe  all  the  aCtions  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  up  to  a few 
Ample  principles,  by  making  fuch  fuppofitions  as  the  phasnomena  lhall  fuggeft,  and 
then  trying  and  modelling  them  by  the  phsenomena.  At  leaft  this  is  what  one  is  led  to 
hope,  from  the  many  Ample  and  eafy  folutions  of  very  com.plex  problems,  which  have 
been  produced  within  the  two  laft  centuries. 

We  may  draw  the  following  corollaries  from  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  as  laid 
down  in  the  two  foregoing  propofUtons. 

Corollary  i.  The  vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles  may  be  affeCled  with  four 
forts  of  differences ; viz.  thofe  of  degree,  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction.  Vibra- 
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tions  differ  in  degree,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  vigorous  ; i.  e.  as  the  particles 
ofcillate  to  and  fro,  through  a longer  or  fhorter  very  fhort  fpace ; i.  e.  as  the  impreffion 
of  the  objed  is  ftronger  or  weaker,  and  thus  affeds  the  medullary  particles  more  or 
lefs  vigoroufly,  either  diredly  and  imm.ediately,  or  mediately,  by  generating  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  condenfation  in  the  pulfes  of  the  aether.  Vibrations  differ  in 
kind,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  frequent,  i.  e.  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time.  They  differ  in  place,  according  as  they  affed  this  or  that  region 
of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  primarily.  And  they  differ  in  the  line  of  direc- 
tion, according  as  they  enter  by  different  external  nerves. 

Cor.  2.  The  magnitude  of  each  fenfation  is  chiefly  to  be  efbimated  from  the 
vibrations  which  take  place  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  thole  which  are 
excited  in  the  fpinal  marrow  and  nerves  being,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  inconfiderable,  in 
refped  of  the  juft  mentioned  ones,  that  they  may  be  negleded. 

Cor.  3.  The  brain  may  therefore,  in  a common  way  of  fpeaking,  be  reckoned 
the  feat  of  the  fenfitive  foul,  or  the  fenforium,  in  men,  and  all  thofe  animals  where  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  fpinal  marrow  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  brain; 
and  this  even  upon  the  fuppofition  laid  down  in  the  firft  propofition,  viz.  that  the  whole 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  is  the  immediate  inftru- 
ment  of  fenfation,  and  equally  related  to  the  fenfitive  foul,  or  principle.  But  if  there 
be  any  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  propofition  is  not  ftridly  true,  but  that  the 
fpinal  marrow  and  nerves  are  only  inftruments  fubfervient  to  the  brain,  juft  as  the 
organs  of  the  hand,  eye,  ear,  &c.  are  to  them,  and  the  brain  itfelf  to  the  foul,  we  may 
conclude  abfolutely,  that  the  fenforium  of  fuch  animals  is  to  be  placed  in  the  brain, 
or  even  in  the  innermoft  regions  of  it.  Now  there  are  fome  phcenomena  which  favour 
this,  by  fhewing,  that  whatever  motions  be  excited  in  the  nerves,  no  fenfation  can 
arife,  unlefs  this  motion  penetrate  to,  and  prevail  in,  the  brain.  Thus,  when  a nerve 
is  compreflTed,  we  lofe  the  fenfe  of  feeling  in  the  part  to  which  it  leads : a perfon  much 
intent  upon  his  own  thoughts  does  not  hear  the  found  of  a clock ; i.  e.  the  vibrations 
excited  by  this  found  in  the  auditory  nerve  cannot  penetrate  to,  and  prevail  in,  the 
brain,  on  account  of  thofe  which  already  occupy  it ; and  a perfon  who  has  loft  a limb 
often  feels  a pain,  which  feems  to  proceed  from  the  amputated  limb ; probably  becaufe 
the  region  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  that  limb,  is  ftill  aftefted. 

If  it  be  certain,  that  fome  of  the  medullary  parts  have  been  difcharged,  in  abfcefles 
of  the  brain,  one  would  incline  to  think,  that  the  external  parts  of  the  medulla  are 
inftrumental,  in  refpeft  of  the  internal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  queftion, 
whether,  in  animals  of  the  ferpentine  form,  and  thofe  whofe  brains  are  comparatively 
fmall,  and  in  all  thofe  of  the  polypous  kind,  the  fenforium  be  not  equally  diffiifed  over 
the  whole  medullary  fubftance,  or  even  over  all  the  living  parts.  I only  hint  thefe 
things,  not  prefuming  even  to  conjefture,  but  only  to  excite  thofe  who  have  proper 
opportunities,  to  inquire  carefully  into  thefe  matters. 
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Cor.  4.  If  we  allow  the  exiftence  of  the  sether,  and  its  ufe,  in  performing  fenfation, 
thought,  and  motion,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  two  foregoing  propofitions, 
compared  with  fuch  other  things  as  follow  in  thefe  obfervations,  in  favour  of  the 
doftrine  of  vibrations ; we  may  conclude,  that  the  tether  mull  have  a confiderablc 
fhare  in  the  produftion  of  many  other  natural  phsenom.ena ; and  therefore  fhall  have 
a fufficient  foundation  for  trying  how  far  it  will  carry  us,  agreeably  to  the  fadls.  I 
would  recommend  this,  in  a particular  manner,  to  thole  perfons  who  are  much  con- 
verfant  with  eledlrical  phtenomena ; efpecially  as  Sir  IJaac  Newton  himfelf,  whofe  great 
caution  and  refervednefs,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  matters,  are  fufficiently  known,  has 
made  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  powers  of  eledlrical  bodies  are  owing  to  the 
a6lion  of  the  aethei-.  See  the  laft  paragraph  of  the  Principia. 

Scholium.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  I do  not,  by  thus  afcribing  the 
performance  of  fenfation  to  vibrations  excited  in  the  medullary  fubllance,  in  the  leall 
prefume  to  alTert,  or  intimate,  that  matter  can  be  endued  with  the  power  of  fenfation. 
It  is  common  to  all  fyftems,  to  fuppofe  fome  motions  attendant  upon  fenfation,  fince 
corporeal  objefts  mufb,  by  their  aftions,  imprefs  fome  motion  upon  our  bodies,  and 
particularly  upon  that  part  which  is  moll  nearly  related  to  the  lentient  principle  i.  e.  upon 
the  medullary  fubftance,  according  to  the  firll  and  fecond  propofitions.  I lay  down 
thefe  propofitions,  therefore,  as  ellabliffied  by  the  common  confent  of  phyficians  and 
philofophers ; and  upon  that  foundation  proceed  to  inquire  into,  and  determine,  fome 
matters  of  a more  difficult  nature;  fuch  as  the  complex  problems  concerning  fenfations, 
ideas,  and  motions,  and  their  mutual  influences  and  relations. 

The  following  inllance  may  illullrate  this  : the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  is  always 
found  to  be  proportional  to  their  gravity ; we  may  therefore  either  make  the  quantity 
of  matter  the  exponent  of  the  gravity,  or  the  gravity  the  exponent  of  it,  according 
as  either  can  be  bell  afcertained;  notwithllanding  that  we  are  entirely  at  a lofs  to 
determine,  in  what  mechanical  way  each  atom  contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole 
mafs ; and  even  though  we  ffiould,  with  fome,  fuppofe  this  effecSt  to  be  immechanical, 
and  to  arife  from  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  And,  by  parity  of  reafon,  if  that 
fpecies  of  motion  which  we  term  vibrations,  can  be  ffiewm  by  probable  arguments,  to 
attend  upon  all  fenfations,  ideas,  and  motions,  and  to  be  proportional  to  them,  then 
we  are  at  liberty  either  to  make  vibrations  the  exponent  of  fenfations,  ideas,  and 
motions,  or  thefe  the  exponents  of  vibrations,  as  beft  fuits  the  inquiry ; however 
impoffible  it  may  be  to  difcover  in  what  way  vibrations  caufe,  or  are  conne6led  with 
fenfations,  or  ideas ; i.  e.  though  vibrations  be  of  a corporeal,  fenfations  and  ideas  of 
a mental  nature. 

If  we  fuppofe  an  infinitefimal  elementary  body  to  be  intermediate  between  the  foul 
and  grofs  body,  which  appears  to  be  no  improbable  fuppofition,  then  the  changes  in 
our  fenfations,  ideas,  and  motions,  may  correfpond  to  the  changes  made  in  the 
medullary  fubllance,  only  as  far  as  thefe  correfpond  to  the  clianges  made  in  the  elemen- 
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tary  body.  And  if  thefe  laft  changes  have  fome  other  fource  befides  the  vibrations  in 
the  medullary  fubftance,  fome  peculiar  original  properties,  for  inftance,  of  the  elemen- 
tary body,  then  vibrations  will  not  be  adequate  exponents  of  fenfations,  ideas,  and 
motions.  Other  fuppofitions  to  the  fame  purpofe  might  be  made  j and,  upon  the 
whole,  I conjedture,  that  though  the  firft  and  fecond  propofitions  are  true,  in  a very 
ufeful  pradlical  fenfe,  yet  they  are  not  fo  in  an  ultimate  and  precife  one. 


PROP.  VI. 

Fhammena  of  Jenfibk  Pleafure  and  Pain  appear  to  be  very  Juitable  to  the  Dodtrine  ' 
of  Vibrations. 

The  moft  vigorous  of  our  fenfations  are  termed  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains,  as 
noted  above,  in  the  introdudlion.  And  the  vivid  nature  of  thefe  engages  us  to  be  very 
attentive  to  their  feveral  properties,  relations,  and  oppofitions.  It  is  requifite  there- 
fore, in  our  inquiry  into  the  dodtrine  of  vibrations,  to  examine,  how  far  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  fenfible  pleafure  and  pain  can  be  deduced  from,  or  explained  by  it. 

Firft  then.  The  dodtrine  of  vibrations  feems  to  require,  that  each  pain  fhould  differ 
from  the  correfponding  and  oppofite  pleafure,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only ; i.  e.  that 
pain  fhould  be  nothing  more  than  pleafure  itfelf,  carried  beyond  a due  limit.  For  of 
the  four  differences  of  vibrations  mentioned  in  the  firft  corollary  of  the  foregoing 
propofition,  three  are  given,  viz.  thofe  of  kind,  place,  and  line  of  diredlion,  in  the 
pleafures  and  pains  which  correfpond,  as  oppofites  to  each  other:  there  is  therefore 
nothing  left,  from  whence  the  difference  of  fuch  pleafures  and  pains  can  arife,  except 
the  difference  of  degree.  But  the  phtenomena  appear  to  be  fufficiently  fuitable  to  this 
reafoning,  inafmuch  as  all  pleafure  appears  to  pafs  into  pain,  by  increafing  its  caufe, 
impreffion,  duration,  fenfibility  of  the  organ  upon  which  it  is  impreffed,  &c.  Thus  an 
agreeable  warmth  may  be  made  to  pafs  into  a troublefome,  or  burning  heat,  by  in- 
creafe,  or  continuance ; and  the  fame  thing  holds,  in  refpedt  of  fridlion,  light,  and 
founds.  And  as  medicinal  bodies  appear,  from  obfervations  both  philofophical  and 
vulgar,  to  be  endued  with  more  a£tive  properties  than  common  aliments  i.  e.  to  be 
fitted  for  exciting  ftronger  vibrations  j fo  that  taftes  and  fmells  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
ungrateful  whereas  thofe  of  common  aliments  are  pleafant.  It  may  be  obferved  alfo, 
that  fome  painful  fenfations,  as  they  decreafe  by  time,  or  the  removal  of  the  caufe, 
pafs  into  pofitive  local  pleafures,  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  preceding  pain  ; thus  fhew- 
ing  the  near  alliance  between  pleafure  and  pain  ; and  that  a mere  difference  in  degree 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  one  in  kind,  at  a certain  point.  I fuppofe  it  may  be  referred 
to  this  head,  that  fome  bitter  and  acrimonious  taftes  leave  an  agreeable  relifh  of  the 
fweet  kind  upon  the  tongue,  after  fome  time. 
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Secondly,  It  agrees  well  with  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations,  that  all  evident  folutions 
of  continuity  in  the  living  parts  occafion  pain,  inafmuch  as  a folution  of  continuity 
cannot  happen  without  a violent  imprefTion  of  forne  fenfible  objedl,  nor,  by  confequence, 
without  violent  mutual  aftions  between  the  objedl,  nerves,  and  fether.  The  folution 
of  continuity  does  therefore  prefuppofe  that  degree  of  violence  in  the  vibrations,  which 
exceeds  the  limit  of  pleafure,  and  is  proper  to  pain,  according  to  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Thirdly,  We  may,  in  like  manner,  give  a reafon,  from  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations, 
both  why  a moderate  degree  of  diftention  in  the  parts  is  necellary  to  their  growth,  and 
pleafurable  ftate ; and  alfo  why  all  great  diftentions  are  attended  with  pain  for  a 
confiderable  time,  before  they  are  raifed  to  fuch  a pitch  as  to  caufe  a vifible  folution 
of  continuity.  For  a great  diftention  is  equivalent  to  a vigorous  impreftion  of  a fenfible 
objed,  being  often  caufed  by  fuch;  and  as  the  fituation  of  the  fmall  particles  is  changed 
in  great  diftentions,  their  mutual  adions  will  be  changed  alfo,  and  fo  may  give  rife 
to  more  vigorous  vibrations ; and  thefe  increafed  vibrations  may  either  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  or  go  beyond  them,  according  to  their  degree.  We  are  alfo  to 
confider,  that,  in  all  confiderable  diftentions  there  is  an  increafe  of  fridion  between  the 
veftels  and  circulating  fluids,  and  confequently  of  heat,  i.  e.  of  vibrations. 

But  befides  this,  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  in  preternatural  and  painful  diften- 
tions, the  fmall  particles  are  perpetually  feparating  themfelves  from  their  former 
cohefions,  and  running  into  new  ones ; fo  that  a minute  and  invifible  folution  of  con- 
tinuity is  carried  on  during  the  whole  diftention,  till  fuch  time  as  this  degree  of  diften- 
tion becomes  familiar  to  the  parts,  and  the  fituation  and  mutual  adions  of  the  fmall 
particles  be  accommodated  to  it.  Thus  the  caufe  of  the  pain  in  diftentions  will  arife 
from  the  folution  of  continuity,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  foregoing  head.  And 
converfely  it  appears,  that  in  manifeft  folutions  of  continuity,  occafioned  by  wounds, 
burns,  &c.  there  always  arifes  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  are  inflamed,  a preter- 
natural diftention  of  the  fmall  fibres  and  veflfels ; by  which  means  the  pain  is  renewed 
and  continued.  Every  manifeft  folution  of  continuity  does  therefore,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  diftention  juft  laid  down,  include  within  itfelf  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  invifible  folutions. 

Hence  we  may  afk,  whether  this  minute  invifible  folution  of  continuity  in  the 
infinitefimal  medullary  particles  of  the  brain,  is  not  that  common  limit,  and  middle 
point,  which  feparates  pleafure  from  pain,  and  of  which  the  vifible  folutions  of  continuity, 
which  are  caufed  by  external  injuries,  are  a type,  and  alfo  a m.eans,  viz.  by  propagating 
violent  vibrations  up  to  the  brain.  It  is  fome  prefumption  in  favour  of  this  pofition, 
that  all  conjectures  concerning  invifible  things  ought  to  be  taken  from  vifible  ones  of 
the  fame  kind;  alfo  that  it  is  particularly  fuitable  to  the  dodtrineof  vibrations;  inafmuch 
as,  laying  down  this  dodtrine,  one  may  eafily  conceive  how  moderate  and  pleafant 
imprefllons  may  agitate  the  medullary  particles  in  fo  moderate  a degree,  as  that  they 
fhail  again  return  to  their  former  fituations  and  connedtions,  when  the  agitation  is  over; 
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wliereas  violent  and  painful  ones  may  force  the  particles  from  thence,  and  give  rife  to 
new  ones ; /,  e.  to  the  folution  of  continuity.  And  as  the  body  is  fo  formed,  that 
great  and  vifible  folutions  of  continuity  may  be  healed  again,  and  the  parts  reftored, 
in  great  meafure,  to  their  primitive  integrity  and  perfedion,  by  the  power  of  nature, 
unlefs  where  there  is  a lofs  of  fubftance  (and  yet  even  here  the  fame  end  is  obtained  in 
part)  i lb  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  power  of  nature  reftores  all  minute  folutions  of 
continuity  in  the  conftituent,  infinitefimal  particles,  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  and  fo  that 
the  body  receives  no  perceptible  detriment  from  fingle  inftances,  though  it  probably 
does  from  frequent  repetitions  j agreeably  to  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  pain, 
by  often  returning,  impairs  the  faculties,  both  bodily  and  mental. 

Fourthly,  The  bones,  nails,  hair,  and  cuticle,  may  confiftently  with  the  doflrine 
of  vibrations,  have  a folution  of  continuity  produced  in  their  parts,  without  pain  enfu- 
ing ; for  they  are  hard,  and  therefore  incapable,  as  it  feems,  of  receiving  and  commu- 
nicating to  the  contiguous  nerves,  and  thence  to  the  brain,  vibrations  of  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  ftrength.  We  are  alfo  to  fuppofe,  diat  in  palfies,  mortifications,  &c. 
changes  of  texture  of  fomewhat  a like  kind  are  produced,  fo  as  to  render  the  parts 
affeded  thereby  incapable  of  conveying  fenfation  to  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  Old  age,  inaftivity,  inflammation,  pain,  &c.  are  in  like  manner  to  be  con- 
fidered,  as  inducing  fuch  a degree  of  condenfation,  fixation,  and  callofity,  in  the 
medullary  fubftance  itfelf,  as  muft  end  at  laft  in  infenfibility  and  death. 

Fifthly,  It  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations,  that  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  external  impreflions  flrould  have  the  power  of  converting  original  pains 
into  pleafures,  and  pleafures  into  mere  fenfations,  i.  e.  into  evanefcent  pleafures  ; as  we 
find  it  has  in  fa6t.  For  this  may  be  eff'efted  by  fuch  a change  in  the  organ  and  brain, 
as  that  the  organ  ihall  fend  weaker  and  weaker  vibrations  perpetually  to  the  brain, 
upon  every  fucceffive  renewal  of  the  fame  imprelfion,  and  the  brain  become  perpetually 
lefs  and  lefs  difpofed  to  receive  ftrong  vibrations,  though  the  power  of  communication 
from  the  impreflions  flrould  continue  the  fame.-  It  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired, 
what  general  tendencies  in  the  fmall  medullary  particles,  might  difpofe  them  to  undergo 
fuch  changes.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  a change  of  the  fpheres  of  attraftion  and 
repulfion  in  thefe  particles,  upon  every  change  in  their  fituations,  fo  as  always  to  lean 
towards  the  fituation  laft  fuperinduced,  might  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  However, 
this  is  a mere  fuppofition,  and  that  of  a very  reclufe  nature.  Only  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  the  fa61;  to  be  here  accounted  for,  viz.  the  decreafe  in  the  eificacy  of  impreflions 
frequently  repeated,  is  both  an  evident  one,  and  alfo  muft  have  its  rife  from  fome 
powers  in  the  fmall  parts  of  matter  over  each  other.  It  muft  therefore  admit  of  an  expla- 
nation, either  from  the  dodtrine  of  vibrations,  or  from  forne  other  law  of  matter  and 
motion.  And  if  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations  be  found  fuitable  to  other  phenomena,  it 
may  be  prefumed  not  to  be  unfuitable  to  this,  till  fuch  time  as  fome  manifeft  incon- 
fiftency  between  them  Ihall  appear. 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  this  tranfit  of  original  pains  into  pleafures,  and  of 
vivid  pleafures  into  faint  ones,  by  frequent  repetition,  bears  fome  relation  to  the  above- 
mentioned  tranfition  of  pains  into  pofitive  local  pleafures,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
themfelves. 

To  this  head  of  confideration  may  be  referred  Dr.  Jurin's  obfervation,  viz.  That 
« \vhen  we  have  been  for  fome  time  affefted  with  one  fenfation,  as  foon  as  we  ceafe  to 
“ be  fo  affeded,  a contrary  fenfation  is  apt  to  arife  in  us,  fometimes  of  itfelf,  and  fome- 
« times  from  fuch  caufes,  as  at  another  time  would  not  produce  that  fenfation  at  all,  or,  at 

leaft,  not  to  the  fame  degree.”  For  the  continued  impreflion  of  the  fame  objed  will  fo 
fix  upon  the  fenfory  nerve,  and  region  of  the  brain  correfponding  thereto,  a tendency  to 
one  peculiar  fort  of  vibrations,  that  an  impreflion  of  an  oppofite,  or  very  different  fort, 
muft  do  more  than  ufual  violence  to  the  brain,  i.  e.  will  excite  a glaring  fenfation  of  an 
oppofite  nature.  See  the  Infiances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jurin,  in  his  EJfay  on  difiinbl  and 
indifiinbl  Vifion. 

Sixthly,  We  may  account  for  the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  from 
the  four  differences  of  vibrations  mentioned  above,  viz.  thofe  of  degree,  kind,  place, 
and  line  of  diredion,  and  their  various  combinations  with  each  other.  For  it  is  obvious 
to  conceive,  that  thefe  combinations  may  be  fufficiently  numerous  and  diftind  from 
each  other,  to  anfwer  to  the  fads.  If  the  vibrations  go  beyond  the  common  limit  of 
pleafure  and  pain  in  one  part  of  the  brain,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fall  fhort  of  it  in 
others,  the  refult  will  be  a pleafure  or  pain,  according  as  this  or  that  fort  of  vibrations 
prevails  ; and  if  they  be  nearly  equal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  of  which  kind  it  is. 
If  the  vibrations  fall  a little  ffiorfin  all  the  parts,  they  will  generate  a high  degree  of 
pleafure ; which,  however,  muft  be  lefs  than  the  leaft  general  pain,  i.  e.  fuch  a one 
wherein  the  vibrations  go  beyond  the  limits  in  all  the  parts : but  it  may  be  far  greater 
than  partial  pains,  or  than  thofe  which  affed  only  one  particular  region  of  the  brain. 
Hence  we  may  fee,  that  the  pains  are  in  general  greater  than  the  pleafures ; but  then 
they  are  more  rare  for  the  fame  reafon,  being  fuch  violent  ftates  as  cannot  arife  from 
common  impreffions.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe  the  pains  to  be  frequent,  they  will  then  fo  far 
alter  the  difpofition  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  according  to  what  was  faid  above,  as 
that  many  original  pains  will  be  converted  into  pleafures ; which  indeed  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  not  unfrequently ; for  the  organs  of  the  new-born  infant  are  fo  delicate,  as  to 
receive  pain  from  many  of  thofe  impreffions  which  afterwards  yield  pleafure.  But  then, 
his  fources  of  pleafure  feem  to  be  multiplied  more  than  in  proportion  to  what  he  fuffers 
by  this  previous  paffage  through  pain. 

In  certain  cafes  of  exceffive  pains,  the  violent  vibrations  appear  at  laft  to  excite  a 
latent  attradive  power  in  the  medullary  particles,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  de- 
fcribed,  in  refped  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  and  membranes,  whicli  puts  a ftop  to 
thofe  very  vibrations  that  excited  it.  Hence  faintings  and  ftupors,  i.  e.  the  ceffation  of 
pain  from  violent  pains.  However,  a greater  degree  of  vibrations  is  probably  required 
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for  exciting  this  attraftive  power  in  the  medullary  particles  than  in  white  fibres,  and  in 
white  fibres  than  in  red  ones,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

It  follows  ahb,  from  the  principles  here  laid  down,  that  all  the  pleafures,  though 
particularly  different  from  each  other,  ought  to  have  a general  refemblance,  in  their 
circumftances  and  confequences ; and  the  pains  likewife. 

Seventhly,  All  the  mere  fenfations,  which  enter  the  mind  by  the  five  external  fenfes, 
admit  of  a general  analyfis,  upon  the  fame  principles  as  the  pleafures  and  pains  do. 
For  all  the  mere  fenfations  were,  in  their  original  Rate,  either  pleafures  or  pains,  and 
vary  now  from  their  original  ftate  only  by  the  diminution  of  the  degree.  Let  therefore 
all  the  differences  of  kind,  place,  and  line  of  diredtion,  be  combined  in  all  their  varieties, 
the  degree  being  fuppofed  every  where  evanefcent ; and  we  fhall  have  all  the  particular 
vibrations  from  whence  each  mere  fenfation  arifes.  This  is  the  general  account.  But 
it  is  a moft  difficult  problem  to  explain,  by  what  differences  of  kind  the  particular 
fenfations,  either  of  the  fame,  or  of  different  fenfes,  are  diftinguifiied  from  each  other. 

It  feems  probable  to  me,  that  the  limits  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  viz.  the  ex- 
treme red,  the  limit  of  the  red  and  orange,  of  the  orange  and  yellow,  yellow  and  green, 
green  and  blue,  blue  and  indigo,  indigo  and  violet,  and  the  extreme  violet,  excite 
vibrations  in  the  optic  nerve,  whofe  times  are  proportional  to  the  times  of  vibration  of  a 
firing  which  founds  the  notes  in  order,  according  to  the  key  mentioned  by  Sir  IJaac 
Newton  in  his  Optics^  i.  e.  the  notes  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D.  This  hypothefis  affords 
at  leaft  a probable  reafon  for  the  feveral  very  particular  breadths  of  the  primary  colours, 
in  the  prifmatic  oblong  image  of  the  fun,  as  I fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  in  its  place. 
Prop.  56. 

If  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  feveral  fapid  and  odorous  bodies 
in  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  membrana  fchneideriana,  could  be  difcovered,  it  is  not 
improbable  but  this  would  be  a clue  to  lead  us  into  the  inner  eonftitution  of  natural 
bodies,  fince  one  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  each  fapid  and  odorous  body  excites 
vibrations  of  the  fame  frequency  as  thofe  which  take  place  in  it  before  it  is  tailed  or 
fmek  to. 

The  folution  of  the  fame  problem,  in  the  feveral  fenfes,  might  alfo  a little  unfold  to 
us  the  different  internal  firudlure  of  the  feveral  nerves,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
that  correfpond  thereto.  For  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  each  nerve  and  region  is 
originally  fitted  to  receive,  and,  as  one  may  fay,  fympathize  with,  fuch  vibrations  as  are 
likely  to  be  impreffed  upon  them  in  the  various  incidents  of  life  and  not  that  the 
auditoiy  nerve  could  perform  the  office  of  the  optic,  if  put  into  its  place,  or  vice  verjd^ 
&c.  according  to  Raw, 

Eighthly,  It  is  obferved  by  medical  writers,  that  pain  is  apt  to  excite  a contradlion 
in  the  fibres  of  the  neighbouring  membranes.  Now  this  is  very  agreeable  to  that 
power  which  fenfory  vibrations  have,  in  general,  over  the  red  fleffiy  mufcles,  for  con- 
tradling  them,  in  the  manner  to  be  dcfcribcd  hereafter.  For  fince  vibrations  of  a mid- 
dle 
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die  ftrength,  by  defcending  into  the  red  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  are  fufficienc  to  contract 
them  in  the  ordinary  functions  and  a61;ions  of  life,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  expect,  that 
the  ftronger  vibrations,  which  attend  pain,  fhould  be  fufficient  to  contraft  the  pale 
fibres  of  membranes,  though  thefe  be  in  themfelves  of  a lefs  contraftile  difpofition. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  titillation  and  itching,  which  lie,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
confines  of  pleafure  and  pain,  are  more  apt  to  difflife  themfelves  over  the  neighbouring 
parts  than  pain.  For  titillation  and  itching  only  agitate  the  fmall  particles  of  the 
membranes,  and  therefore  run  along  their  furfaces,  by  the  fucceflive  communication 
of  thefe  agitations  j whereas  pain,  by  contracting  the  fibres,  puts  a flop  to  thefe 
agitations,  and  confequently  to  its  own  diffufion  over  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Ninthly,  Extreme  and  pointed  parts,  fuch  as  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  the  uvula,  the 
epiglottis,  the  nipples,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  are  in  general  more  fubjeCt  to 
irritation,  itching,  and  inflammation,  and  endued  with  a greater  degree  of  fenfibility 
than  the  other  parts.  Now  this  phsenomenon  agrees  with  the  doClrine  of  vibrations, 
inafmuch  as  fuch  parts  muft,  according  to  the  Newtonian  hypothefis,  be  furrounded 
with  an  jether  of  a greater  denfity  than  that  within  their  pores,  and  which  alfo  grows 
denfer  and  denfer,  in  a regular  manner.  For  one  may  conceive,  that  the  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  denfer  aether,  will  be  ftronger  in  proportion  to  its  denfity ; and 
confequently,  that  they  will  agitate  the  fmall  particles  of  the  extreme  parts  alfo  with 
vibrations  ftronger  than  ordinary. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  fenfibility  of  each  part  does  depend,  in  great  meafure,  on 
the  number,  ftruflure,  and  difpofition  of  the  nervous  papillae,  which  are  the  immedi- 
ate organ  in  the  fenfes  of  feeling,  ,tafte,  and  fmell ; but  then  we  may  remark,  that  the 
fame  obfervation  holds  in  refpeCl  of  thefe  nervous  papilte.  For  they  are  alfo  extreme 
and  pointed  parts,  and  that  efpecially,  if  we  fuppofe,  which  feems  probable,  that 
when  any  part  is  in  a ftate  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  the  nervous  papillse  are  ereCfed  (in 
fome  ftich  manner  as  the  hairs  of  the  neck  and  back  in  certain  animals,  when  enraged), 
fo  as  to  recede  from  each  other,  and  confequently,  to  admit  the  denfer  jether  betw^n 
them.  They  may  alfo,  upon  the  fame  occafions,  be  made  turgid,  by  the  conftriCtion 
of  their  bafes,  and  thus  have  their  fenfibility,  or  power  of  receiving  vibrations,  increafecl 
hy  diftention. 

We  may  remark  likewife,  in  purfuing  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  the  aether 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  medullary  fubftance  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  denfer 
•than  that  which  lies  in  the  medullary  fubftance  itfelf.  May  we  not  therefore  conjeflure, 
that  one  ufe  of  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles  is  to  increafe  and  keep  up  all  the  vibrations 
propagated  from  the  external  nerves  into  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  by  means 
of  the  denfer  jether  lodged  in  thofe  cavities ; that  blood  and  ferum  extravafated,  and 
lying  in  the  ventricles,  fuffocate  fenfations,  by  excluding  this  denfer  aether,  as  well 
as  by  prefling  on  the  medullary  fubftance ; and,  laftly,  that  thofe  brutes  whofe  olfac- 
tory nerves  have  cavities  within  them  continued  from  the  ventricles,  are  more  acute 
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than  men,  in  perceiving  odours,  and  diftinguifhing  them  from  each  other,  in  part, 
upon  this  account  ? 

Boerhaave  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ventricle  always 
touch  each  other,  fo  as  to  leave  no  cavity.  But  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  a fubtle  vapour,  which  is  exhaled  from  the  veflels  of  the  fnvefting  membrane,  and 
whofe  particles,  like  the  vapour  of  water,  have  a repulfive  power,  in  refped;  of  each 
other,  prevents  the  abfolute  mutual  contaft  of  the  oppofite  fides,  in  common  cafes. 
And  the  fame  thing  is  favoured  by  the  experiments  tried  upon  the  Barifian  beggar. 
Since  the  brain  in  him  could  be  fomewhat  prefled  in,  it  feems  that  the  fkull  was  not 
entirely  full  before. 

PROP.  VII. 

’The  Bhanomena  of  Sleep  appear  to  he  'very  Juitable  to  the  DoSlrme  of  Vibrations. 

Here  I obferve,  firft,  that  new-born  children  fleep  almoft  always.  Now  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  doflrine  of  vibrations,  in  the  following  manner : the  foetus 
fleeps  always,  having  no  fenfation  from  without  impreflTed  upon  it,  and  only  becomes 
awake  upon  its  entrance  into  a new  world,  viz.  by  means  of  the  vigorous  vibrations 
which  are  impreflTed  upon  it.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  expedl,  that  the  new-born 
child  fhould  fall  back  into  its  natural  Rate  of  fleep,  as  foon  as  thefe  vibrations  ceafe,  and 
return  again  to  a Rate  of  vigilance,  only  from  the  renewal  of  vigorous  impreflTions  j 
and  fo  on  alternately,  agreeably  to  the  fa6l. 

Secondly,  Even  adults  are  difpofed  to  fleep,  when  the  imprelTions  of  external  objedls 
are  excluded,  and  their  bodies  kept  in  a Rate  of  reR,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  thofe  juR 
mentioned  in  the  fimilar  Rate  of  young  children.  However,  they  incline  more  to 
vigilance  than  children,  partly  becaufe  their  folids  and  fluids  are  more  adlive,  and  lefs 
compreflible,  i.  e.  more  Rifceptible  and  retentive  of  vibrations  j and  partly,  becaufe 
aflbciation  brings  in  perpetual  trains  of  ideas,  and  confequently  of  vibrations,  fufficiently 
vivid  to  keep  up  vigilance  in  common  cafes. 

Thirdly,  Having  prefented  the  reader  with  the  two  foregoing  obfervations,  which 
are  of  a very  obvious  kind,  I will  now  inquire  with  more  minutenefs,  into  the  intimate 
and  precife  nature  of  fleep.  It  appears  then,  that,  during  fleep,  the  blood  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  veins,  and  particularly  in  the  venal  finufes  which  furround  the  brain  and 
fpinal  marrow ; and  alfo,  that  it  is  rarefied,  at  leaR  for  the  moR  part.  For  as  the 
adtions  of  the  mufcles  fqueeze  the  blood  out  of  the  veins  during  vigilance,  fo  their 
inadtivity  during  fleep  fuffers  the  blood  to  lodge  in  the  veins ; and  the  decumbent 
poRure,  which  is  common  to  animals  in  fleep,  fuffers  it  to  lodge  particularly  in  the 
venal  finufes  of  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow.  And  it  is  agreeable  to  this,  that,  in  moR 
diflfedlions,  the  blood  is  found  chiefly  in  veins,  and,  in  diflTedtions  after  lethargies, 
apoplexies,  &c.  the  venal  finufes  of  the  brain,  and  confequently  thofe  of  the  fpinal 
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marrow,  which  communicate  freely  with  them,  are  particularly  full.  As  to  the  rare- 
faftion  of  the  blood,  it  follows  from  the  warmth  of  the  body,  which  is  an  ufual  atten- 
dant upon  fleep,  and  is  caufed  by  the  reft  of  the  body,  the  warmth  of  the  place  where 
the  perfon  fleeps,  the  coverings,  and  the  fermentative  difpofition  of  the  frelh  chyle, 
which  then  enters  the  blood.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow 
will  be  particularly  comprefled  during  deep,  fince  the  blood  then  takes  up  more  fpace, 
is  particularly  accumulated  within  the  cavities  of  the  Ikull  and  vertebrse,  and  the 
hardnefs  of  thefe  bones  will  not  fuffer  them  to  yield  or  make  more  room.  It  follows 
alfo,  that  the  foftnefs  of  the  medullary  fubftance  will  fubjedt  it  to  the  effedls  of  this 
compreftion,  more  than  the  cortical  j fo  that,  if  we  fuppofe  its  fundtions  to  confift  in 
receiving,  retaining,  and  communicating  vibrations,  it  will  be  rendered  peculiarly  unfit 
for  thefe  fundlions,  from  the  compreflion  here  mentioned,  i.  e.  the  animal  will  be 
indifpofed  to  fenfation  and  motion,  agreeably  to  obfervation. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  which  might  be  brought  to  Ihew,  that  during  fleep, 
and  fleepy  diftempers,  the  brain  is  particularly  comprefled,  if  it  were  necelTary.  But 
the  inftance  of  the  Pariftan  beggar,  above  noted,  is  moft  to  this  purpofe.  This  perfon 
had  a perforation  in  his  Ikull,  which  did  not  offify  j whence,  by  external  prelTure 
upon  that  part,  the  internal  regions  of  the  brain  might  be  affedled ; and  it  was  con- 
ftantly  obferved,  that,  as  the  preflTure  increafed,  he  grew  more  and  more  fleepy,  and  at 
laft  fell  into  a temporary  apoplexy. 

In  young  children,  there  feems  to  be  a conftant  moderate  preflure  of  the  fkull  upon 
the  brain.  For  the  brain  is  of  a great  relative  magnitude  in  them,  and,  by  its  endea- 
vour to  expand  itfelf,  it  keeps  the  futures  from  uniting  too  firmly,  till  fuch  time  as  it  is 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  It  muft  therefore  be  compreflTed  in  return,  by  the  re-adlion 
of  the  fkull.  And  this  may  be  confidered  as  a circumftance,  which  concurs  to  render 
young  children  more  apt  to  fleep  than  adults.  When  old  perfons  are  fleepy,  it  is  a 
morbid  affedlion,  and  may  arife  either  from  an  hydropical  difpofition,  whereby  the 
turgefcence  of  the  neighbouring  parts  compreflTes  the  medullary  fubftance ; or  from  a 
defedl  of  nutrition  in  this  fubftance,  which  renders  it  foft  and  compreflible  in  a preter- 
natural degree.  If  the  venal  finufes,  and  other  blood  veflels,  of  the  brain,  be,  by  any 
accident  preternaturally  diftended,  and  continue  fo  for  a confiderable  time,  they  will 
fcarce  ever  recover  their  priftine  tone  and  dimenfions ; and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as 
the  perfon  approaches  to  old  age. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  medullary  fubftance  within  the  fkull  and  vertebras  is 
compreflTed  during  fleep,  that  of  the  ganglions,  plexufes,  and  trunks  of  the  nerves  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  will  be  compreflTed  alfo,  though  in  a lefs  degree.  For  this 
fubftance  has  no  blood  or  grofs  fluids  within  it,  and  is  far  the  fofteft  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  ; and  the  membranes,  which  inveft  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  perform  the  fame 
office  to  them,  in  a lefs  degree,  as  the  fkull  does  to  the  brain,  i.  e.  check  their  diftention. 
The  furrounding  membranes  muft  therefore  comprefs  the  foft  medullary  fubftance  iri 
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the  ganglions,  plexiifes,  and  trunks  of  the  nerves,  during  fleep,  on  account  of  the  rare- 
faftion  of  the  humours  at  that  time;  whence,  according  to  the  doflrine  of  vibrations, 
fenfory  ones  can  neither  afcend  freely  from  the  external  organs  to  the  brain,  nor  motory 
ones  defcend  into  the  limbs,  i.  e.  the  animal  will  be  infenfible  and  inaftive,  as  it  is  found 
to  be  in  fa(5t. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that,  as  fleep  comes  on,  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  approach  towards  each  other,  on  account  of  the  comprelTion  here  aflferted ; alfo, 
that  they  become  contiguous  at  the  inftant  of  fleep,  excluding  the  denfer  tether,  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  propofition,  thereby  ? By  this  means,  the  power  of  fenfation 
would  receive  a remarkable  diminution  at  the  inftant  of  falling  afleep,  as  it  feems  to  do. 
There  might  alfo,  in  certain  circumftances,  arife  a very  vivid  exertion  of  the  perceptive 
and  motive  faculties  at  that  inftant,  from  the  comprelTion  of  the  aether  previous  to  its 
rarefaftion,  fuch  as  would  account  for  the  hidden  terrors  and  ftartings  which  happen  at 
the  inftant  of  going  to  fleep,  in  fome  morbid  cafes. 

Fourthly,  It  is  obferved,  that  vigilance  continued,  fatigue,  and  pain,  all  difpofe 
ftrongly  to  fleep.  For  all  vigorous  or  long-continued  vibrations  muft  both  generate 
heat,  whereby  the  blood  and  juices  will  be  rarefied,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  medullary 
fubftance,  and  alfo  exhauft  this  fubftance  of  its  fluid  and  adlive  particles,  fo  as  to  render 
it  more  eafily  comprelTible,  and  lefs  fufceptible  and  retentive  of  vibrations.  Great 
degrees  of  heat  feem  to  produce  an  extraordinary  propenfity  to  fleep,  in  nearly  the 
fame  way. 

And  when  perfons  expofed  to  extreme  cold  are  overcome  by  a pleafing,  but  fatal 
fleep,  it  feems  as  if  the  internal  parts  were  affedled  with  a preternatural  warmth,  from 
the  vigorous  fenfations  and  concomitant  vibrations  imprelTed  on  the  external  parts  by 
the  cold,  and  thence  afcending  to  the  brain.  It  agrees  with  the  hypothefis  here  pro- 
pofed,  that  thefe  uneafy  fenfations  decline  by  degrees,  till  they  fall  within  the  limits  of 
pleafure,  and,  at  laft,  end  in  infenfibility.  This  fleep  may  prove  fatal,  from  the  great 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  parts,  in  refped  of  heat ; alfo  from  the 
cold’s  penetrating  farther  and  farther.  Mufcular  motion  may  prevent  it,  and  its  ill 
effeds,  partly  as  the  veins  are  emptied  by  this,  partly  as  it  warms  the  external  parts, 
and  cools  the  internal,  from  the  return  of  the  cool  blood  into  the  courfe  of  the  circula- 
tion. If  we  fuppofe  the  circulation  to  ceafe  entirely,  at  the  furface  of  the  body  from 
the  cold,  then  will  warm  blood  circulate  through  the  internal  parts  alone ; and  thefe 
parts  will  continue  to  be  defended  from  the  cold  by  the  external  ones,  for  a time.  And 
thus  the  body  will  approach  to  the  common  ftate  of  a perfon  going  to  fleep. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  from  the  method  of  reafoning  here  ufed,  how  perfons  recovering 
from  long  illneffes  (hould  be  much  difpofed  to  fleep,  viz.  from  the  exhauftion  of  the 
medullary  fubftance,  their  almoft  conftant  reft,  their  being  kept  warm,  and  the  frequent 
taking  fuftenance,  lb  as  to  beget  great  quantities  of  frefh  chyle,  and  confequently,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  a fermentative  heat. 
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Fifthly,  The  manner  in  which  opiates  produce  deep  may  be  thus  explained, 
agreeably  to  the  doflrine  of  vibrations.  Opiates  evidently  excite  grateful  fenfations  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  This  appears  from  the  fhort  time  in  which  liquid  opiates 
take  effedl ; and  even  from  immediate  and  diredl  fenfations : a perfon  may  even  feel, 
that  the  ftomach  is  the  feat  of  the  pleafurable  impreflions  made  by  opiates.  V/e  are  to 
fuppofe  therefore,  that  vivid  vibrations,  which,  however,  lie  within  the  limits  of 
pleafure,  afcend  perpetually  from  the  fhomach  and  bowels  along  the  par  vagum,  and 
intercoftal  nerves,  up  to  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  difiufe  themfelves  over  thefe, 
and  from  thence  defcend  along  the  nerves  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  they  will  obfcure  and  overpower  all  moderate  fenfations,  or  vibrations, 
which  fubfifted ' before,  or  which  external  objedls  may  from  time  to  time  endeavour 
to  excite,  and  introduce  a general  pleafurable  ftate  over  the  whole  nervous  fyflem ; 
with  trains  of  pleafurable  ideas,  in  the  manner  to  be  explained  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  ideas,  their  generations,  affociations,  and  dependencies  on  bodily 
ftates.  During  this  pleafurable  ftate,  the  body  will  of  courfe  be  compofed  to  reft ; 
reftlefthefs,  toftings,  and  changes  of  pofture,  being  caufed,  for  the  moft  part,  by 
uneafy  fenfations.  Hence  the  blood  will  be  accumulated  in  the  veins  and  venal  finufes, 
and  grow  warm  both  from  the  vigorous  vibrations  excited  by  the  opiate,  and  from  the 
abfolute  reft  of  the  body.  For  abfolute  reft:  conduces,  in  a peculiar  manner,  to  make 
the  body  grow  warm,  by  the  heat  refledled  from  the  contiguous  coverings  ; as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  flighteft  motions  frequently  returning,  ventilate  and  cool  the  parts. 
And  thus  the  cornpreflion  of  the  medullary  fubftance  requifite  for  fleep,  will  be  induced 
by  the  adtion  of  the  opiate  upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

But,  befides  this,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  opiate  particles  excite  vibrations  of 
the  fame  kind  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  after  they  are  taken  into  the  blood,  and 
circulate  with  it,  till  fuch  time  as,  by  a perfedl  aflimilation,  they  lofe  all  their  peculiar 
qualities. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  the  continued  defcent  of  vibrations,  from  the  brain,  and  fpinal 
marrow,  into  the  limbs,  and  external  parts,  agitate  them  fo  much,  as  to  render  them 
unfit  for  receiving  fenfation  and  motion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  continued  fridlion  of 
the  head,  when  newly  ftiaved,  or  fhaking  the  hand,  occafion  a kind  of  numbnefs  in 
the  head  and  hand  refpedfively.  For  a diforder  raifed  in  the  motory  nerves,  and 
mufcular  fibres,  analogous  to  numbnefs  in  the  fenfory  nerves,  and  feirtient  papilla?, 
muft  produce  ineptitude  to  motion.  It  feems  therefore,  that  the  infenfibility  and 
immobility  which  proceed  from  opiates,  and  which  concur  in  haftening  the  fleep,  and 
increafing  its  degree,  arife  in  great  part  from  this  caufe.  I'he  numbnefs,  and  paralytic 
weakneffes,  which  frequently  fucceed  after  opiates,  are  evidences  for  what  is  here 
alleged. 

Opium  feems  to  have  an  intermediate  degree  of  adlivity  between  narcotics,  or  ftupefy- 
i.ng  poifons,  on  one  hand,  and  grateful  aliments,  particularly  vinous  liquors,  on  the 
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other.  Narcotics  operate  fo  violently  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  brain,  and  the 
external  parts,  as  to  bring  confufion  on  the  fenfations,  and  trains  of  ideas,  and  convul- 
llons  on  the  mufcular  fyftem.  And  that  thefe  effeds  are  produced  by  a local  influ- 
ence on  the  ftomach,  in  the  manner  propofed  concerning  opiates,  appears,  becaufe 
they  ceafe,  or  abate  much,  foon  after  the  narcotic  is  ejeded  by  vomiting;  alfo  becaufe 
whipping  a dog,  after  he  has  taken  the  nux  vomica,  contributes  to  obviate  its  ill 
effeds.  Wines,  and  grateful  aliments,  difpofe  to  fleep,  partly  by  their  immediate 
effeds  on  the  ftomach,  partly  by  their  effeds  after  they  are  abforbed.  But  the  degree 
not  being  fo  great  as  in  opiates,  it  may  more  eafily  be  overcome  by  a variety  of  com- 
mon or  vigorous  impreffions ; in  which  cafe  the  vivid  vibrations  excited  by  the  wine,  or 
aliment,  will  illuminate  all  the  impreffions,  and  add  ftrength  to  all  the  motions.  The 
fame  thing  is  obferved  of  opiates,  in  thofe  who  take  them  frequently. 

Sixthly,  Chylification,  fanguification,  nutrition,  and  growth,  feem  to  proceed  beft 
during  fleep.  This  may  be  conjedured  from  the  fleepinefs  of  all  animals  after  eating, 
fince  fleep  and  chylification,  &c.  muft  here  concur  j and  from  the  almoft  conftant  fleep 
of  new-born  children,  above  taken  notice  of,  fince  nature  feems  chiefly  intent  on  the  due 
performance  of  thefe  fundions,  for  fome  time  after  birth.  Now  the  dodrine  of  vibra- 
tions may  be  made  to  illuftrate  thefe  points,  in  fome  meafure.  For  fince  refpiration 
becomes  ftrong  and  convulfive  at  the  inftant  of  going  to  fleep,  it  will  renew  and  increaft 
the  vibrations  excited  in  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  by  their  contents,  which 
we  muft  fuppofe  to  have  languiflied  before,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  fub- 
fifted  in  the  external  fenfes.  The  organs  of  digeftion  therefore,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
refpiration,  are  in  a ftate  of  vigilance,  and  are  intent  upon  the  performance  of  their 
proper  fundions,  while  the  other  parts  are  in  a ftate  of  fleep  and  inadion,  and  recruit- 
ing, in  order  to  perform  their  fundions  in  a due  manner,  upon  a return  of  vigilance. 
And  this  holds  moft  particularly  in  refped  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain, 

Ipinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  which,  by  the  confent  of  all,  is  the  chief  inftrument  of 

nutrition  and  growth.  Since  the  vibrations  which  take  place  in  it  during  fleep  are’ 

languid,  it  will  then  be  filled  and  recruited,  and  confequently  fitted  for  nutrition  and 

growth  ; which  will  be  farther  favoured  by  the  concurrence  of  a complete  chylification 
and  fanguification,  at  the  fame  time. 

The  increafed  convulfive  refpiration,  and  increafed  force  of  the  heart,  which  take 
place  at  the  inftant  of  going  to  fleep,  and  continue  frequently  during  fleep,  may  per- 
haps be  thus  accounted  for,  agreeably  to  the  dodrine  of  vibrations.  When  vivid 
vibrations  ceafe  in  the  external  fenfes,  and  regions  of  the  brain  belonging  to  them,  alfo 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs,  and  parts  of  the  fpinal  marrow  correfponding  thereto,  this 
abatement  of  vibrations  muft  either  extend  to  the  v/hole  medullary  fubftance,  which 
feems  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  night-mare ; or  if  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  organs  of 
refpiration,  and  the  regions  ^f  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow  correfponding  thereto,  be 
exempted,  they  may  be  agitated  even  with  more  vigorous  vibrations,  on  account  of  the 
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abatement  in  the  other  parts,  becaufe  the  vibrations  raifed  in  thcfe  regions  during  fleep, 
by  fuch  of  their  caiifes  as  take  place  then,  will  be  hindered  from  diffufing  themfelves 
freely,  and  abating  their  own  force  thereby,  as  foon  as  the  other  regions  are  collapfed 
and  comprefled.  Thefe  caufes  are,  firft,  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  puliation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  medullary  fubftance  j both  which,  when  increafed  on  any  account,  mud 
farther  increafe  themfelves  by  a refleded  influence,  fince  both  increafe  the  force  of  the 
heart.  Secondly,  the  fulnefs  and  diftention  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  arife  from  the 
rarefadion  of  the  blood,  and  accumulation  of  it  in  the  veins  jufl:  before  fleep  (at  w'hich 
time  refpiration  is  languid),  and  mufl:  at  laft  ftimulate  the  organs  of  refpiration  to 
a vigorous  exertion  of  themfelves,  i.  e.  raife  vigorous  vibrations  in  the  region  of  the 
brain  correfponding  thereto,  juft  as  in  the  cafes  of  fighing,  and  recovering  from  the 
night-mare.  Thirdly,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  heart,  and  mufcles  of  refpiration,  do 
not  exert  themfelves  during  vigilance,  with  a degree  of  force  at  all  approaching  to  their 
utmoft  powers,  as  the  limbs  do;  and  therefore,  that  they,  and  the  correfponding 
regions  of  the  brain,  may  be  qualified  for  a vigorous  exertion  during  fleep.  Fourthly, 
an  increafe  in  the  force  of  refpiration  muft  alfo  increafe  the  force  with  which  the  heart 
moves,  becaufe  it  propels  the  blood  in  greater  quantities  upon  the  heart.  Fifthly, 
an  increafe  of  force  in  the  heart  muft  increafe  both  itfelf,  and  the  adion  of  refpiration, 
becaufe  the  blood  veflfels  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  refpiration  are  particularly  near 
to  the  heart,  and  therefore  muft  be  particularly  under  its  influence. 

Corollary  i.  By  laying  together  what  has  been  delivered  concerning  fleep,  in  this 
propofition,  the  difference  between  the  ftates  of  fleep  and  vigilance  may  be  thus  fet 
before  the  reader,  in  one  view.  In  fleep,  the  nerves  of  the  five  external  fenfes  are 
indifpofed  to  receive  vibrations,  and  the  objeds  themfelves  are  either  abfent,  or 
impreflfed  feebly.  The  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  fympathize  with  thefe  at  firft, 
but  recover  themfelves  at  the  inftant  of  fleep,  the  impreflions  of  the  aliment,  &c.  being 
then  made  with  unufual  vigour;  and  this  continues  during  the  time  of  fleep.  In  like 
manner  the  mufcular  fyftem  becomes  inadive  in  general;  the  heart,  hov/ever,  and 
mufcles  of  refpiration,  are  excepted,  and  even  exert  themfelves  with  an  extraordinaiy 
degree  of  force.  The  blood  is  rarefied  fo  as  to  take  up  more  fpace  upon  the  whole; 
and  as  there  is  more  in  the  veins,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  brain,  and  fpina] 
marrow,  than  in  a ftate  of  vigilance,  the  medullary  fubftance  is  hereby  expofed  to  a 
conftant  uniform  compreffion ; whereas,  in  vigilance,  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  fqueezes  the 
blood  out  of  the  veins,  and  cools  it,  unlefs  this  adion  be  violent,  or  long  continued. 
The  glands  are  filled  during  fleep,  and  confequently,  by  drawing  off  from  the  fulnefs 
of  the  blood  velfels,  prepare  the  body  for  vigilance,  and  are  themfelves  fitted  for  the 
fundions  to  be  then  performed,  i.  e.  to  excrete  their  proper  fluids  from  mufcular  com- 
preffion,  or  vibrations  running  up  their  excretory  duds,  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter 
explained.  The  medullary  fubfi  'f*  Is,  in  like  manner,  fitted  and  prepared  for  vigi- 
lance, whether  it  be  of  a glandular  nature,  or  not,  liowever,  feme  vibrations  muft 
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take  place  In  it  throughout,  and  they  are  particularly  vivid  in  the  regions  correlponding 
to  the  heart,  organs  of  refpiration,  and  organs  of  digefbion ; alfo  in  the  regions 
correfponding  to  the  eye  and  ear,  where  they  excite  the  trains  of  images  which  are 
prefented  to  us  in  our  dreams.  But  the  nature  of  thefe  cannot  be  unfolded  till  we  have 
treated  of  ideas,  their  generation  and  aflbciations,  and  the  nature  of  true  and  erroneous 
judgments,  aflent,  diflent,  imagination  and  memory. 

Cor.  2.  It  appears  alfo  to  follow  from  the  foregoing  account  of  deep,  and  the 
effeft  of  heat,  labour,  pain,  and  opiates,  in  difpofing  to  it,  that,  in  many  cafes  of  fleep^ 
the  medullary  fubftance  tends  to  a fubtle  kind  of  inflammation,  and  is  preferved  from 
it,  and  reftored  to  its  natural  ftate,  and  degree  of  heat,  by  means  of  fleep  fufficiently 
continued.  Thus,  in  the  accefs  of  moft  fevers,  the  patient  is  liftlefs  and  fleepy,  the 
external  fenfes,  mufcles,  and  brain,  being  afieded,  in  fome  refpefts,  as  by  opiates. 
If  the  patient  fleeps,  the  diftemper  is  cut  fhort ; but  if  the  fubtle  inflammation  be  fo 
great  as  to  prevent  that,  the  diftemper  increafes,  and  comes  to  its  period  in  fome 
other  way,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
In  a coma  vigil  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  approach  of  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ventricles 
excites  fuch  violent  vibrations,  on  account  of  the  inflammation  of  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  perhaps  of  thefe  fides  particularly,  as  to  awake  the  patient,  and  throw  him 
into  great  confufion  and  confternation.  , In  a frenzy,  the  medullary  fubftance  itfelf 
feems  to  labour  under  an  acute  temporary  inflammation,  the  other  parts  having  often  no 
more  than  a due  heat,  whereas,  in  the  delirium  of  a fever,  the  medullary  fubftance 
only  fympathizes  with  the  other  parts.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  medullary  fubftance 
be  very  fubtle,  moderate,  and  permanent,  madnefs  of  fome  fpecies  enfues.  And  it 
feems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  theory  here  propofed,  that  in  deliriums,  frenzies, 
and  fome  kinds  of  madnefs,  the  patient  does  not  fleep  at  all,  or,  if  he  does,  in  a quiet 
manner,  is  freed  from  his  diftemper  j and  that,  in  other  kinds  of  madnefs,  and  i.n 
cafes  of  melancholy,  the  fleep  is  very  deep,  and  the  patient  extremely  fluggifh. 
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SECT.  II. 

OF  IDEAS,  THEIR  GENERATION  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  ; AND  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 
OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  VIBRATIONS  WITH  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  IDEAS. 

PROP.  VIII. 

Senjations,  hy  being  often  repeated,  leave  certain  Vejtiges,  fypes,  or  Images,  of  ihemfetves, 
which  may  he  called.  Simple  Ideas  of  Senfation. 

I TOOK  notice  in  the  introdudtion,  that  thofe  ideas  which  refemble  fenfations  were 
called  ideas  of  fenfation ; and  alfo  that  they  might  be  called  fmiple  ideas,  in  refpedl  of 
the  intelleftual  ones  which  are  formed  from  them,  and  of  whofe  very  effence  it  is  to  be 
complex.  But  the  ideas  of  fenfation  are  not  entirely  fimple,  fince  they  muft  confift  of 
parts  both  co-exiftent  and  fuccelTive,  as  the  generating  fenfations  themfelves  do. 

Now,  that  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  are  thus  generated,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
pofition,  appears,  becaufe  the  moll  vivid  of  thefe  ideas  are  thofe  where  the  correfponding 
fenfations  are  moft  vigoroufly  impreffed,  or  moft  frequently  renewed ; whereas,  if  the 
fenfation  be  faint,  or  uncommon,  the  generated  idea  is  alfo  faint  in  proportion,  and,  in 
extreme  cafes,  evanefeent  and  imperceptible.  The  exaft  obfervance  of  the  order  of 
place  in  vifible  ideas,  and  of  the  order  of  time  in  audible  ones,  may  likewife  ferve  to 
fhew,  that  thefe  ideas  are  copies  and  offsprings  of  the  impreffions  made  on  the  eye  and 
ear,  in  which  the  fame  orders  were  obferved  refpeftively.  And  though  it  happens, 
that  trains  of  vifible  and  audible  ideas  are  prefented  in  fallies  of  the  fancy,  and  in 
dreams,  in  which  the  order  of  time  and  place  is  different  from  that  of  any  former 
impreffions,  yet  the  fmall  component  parts  of  thefe  trains  are  copies  of  former  impref- 
fions  j and  reafons  may  be  given  for  the  varieties  of  their  compofitions. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  propofition  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  third 
and  that,  by  this  refemblance,  they  fomewhat  confirm  and  illuftrate  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  the  third  propofition,  fenfations  remain  for  a fhort  time  after  the  impreffion 
is  removed  j and  thefe  remaining  fenfations  grow  feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  vaniflr. 
They  are  therefore,  in  fome  part  of  their  declenfion,  of  about  the  fame  ftrength  with 
ideas,  and,  in  their  firft  Rate,  are  intermediate  between  fenfations  and  ideas.  And  it 
feems  reafonable  to  expedl,  that,  if  a fingle  fenfation  can  leave  a perceptible  effed', 
trace,  or  veftige,  for  a fhort  time,  a fufficient  repetition  of  a fenfation  may  leave  a 
perceptible  effed;  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  a more  permanent  nature,  i.  e.  an  idea, 
which  lhall  recur  occafionally,  at  long  diftances  of  time,  from  die  impreffion  of 
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the  correfponding  fenfation,  and  vice  verjd.  As  to  the  occafions  and  caufes,  which 
make  ideas  recur,  they  will  be  confidered  in  the  next  propofition  but  one. 

The  method  of  reafoning  ufed  in  the  laft  paragraph,  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
following  circumftance ; viz.  that  both  the  diminutive  declining  fenfations,  which 
remiain  for  a Ihort  fpace  after  the  imprefiions  of  the  objefts  ceafe,  and  the  ideas, 
which  are  the  copies  of  fuch  imprefiions,  are  far  more  diftind  and  vivid,  in  refped  of 
vifible  and  audible  imprefiions,  than  of  any  others.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that, 
after  travelling,  hearing  mufick,  &c.  trains  of  vivid  ideas  are  very  apt  to  recur, 
which  correfpond  very  exadly  to  the  late  imprefiions,  and  which  are  of  an  intermediate 
nature  between  the  remaining  fenfations  of  the  third  propofition,  in  their  greateft  vigour, 
and  the  ideas  mentioned  in  this. 

The  fenfations  of  feeling,  tafte,  and  fmell,  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  leave  ideas,  unlefs 
very  indiftind  and  obfcure  ones.  However,  as  analogy  leads  one  to  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  fenfations  may  leave  traces  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
thofe  of  fight  and  hearing ; fo  the  readinefs  with  which  we  reconnoiter  fenfations  of 
feeling,  tafte,  and  fmell,  that  have  been  often  imprefifed,  is  an  evidence,  that  they  do 
fo ; and  thefe  generated  traces  or  difpofitions  of  mind  may  be  called  the  ideas  of  feeling, 
tafte,  and  fmell.  In  fleep,  when  all  our  ideas  are  magnified,  thofe  of  feeling,  tafte, 
and  fmell,  are  often  fufficiently  vivid  and  diftindj  and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  fome 
few  cafes  of  vigilance. 

PROP.  IX. 

Senfory  Vibrations,  by  being  often  repeated,  beget,  in  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  a 

Bifpofition  to  diminutive  Vibrations,  which  may  alfo  be  called  Vibratiuncks  and  Miniatures, 

correfponding  to  themf elves  refpedlively. 

T HIS  correfpondence  of  the  diminutive  vibrations  to  the  original  fenfory  ones,  confifts 
m this,  that  they  agree  in  kind,  place,  and  line  of  diredion  j and  differ  only  in  being 
more  feeble,  i.  e.  in  degree. 

This  propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing.  For  fince  fenfations,  by  being  often 
repeated,  beget  ideas,  it  cannot  but  be  that  thofe  vibrations,  which  accompany  :fenfa- 
tions,  fhould  beget  fomcthing  which  may  accompany  ideas  in  like  manner ; and  this 
can  be  nothing  but  feebler  vibrations,  agreeing  with  the  fenfory  generating  vibrations  in 
kind,  place,  and  line  of  diredion. 

Or  thus ; By  the  firft  propofition  it  appears,  that  fome  motion  muft  be  excited  in  the 
medullary  fubftance,  during  each  fenfation  j by  the  fourtli,  this  motion  is  determined  to 
be  a vibratory  one  : fince  therefore  fome  motion  muft  alfo,  by  the  fecond,  be  excited  in 
the  medullary  fubftance  during  the  prefence  of  each  idea,  this  motion  cannot  be  any 
other  than  a vibratory  one : elfe  how  fhould  it  proceed  from  the  original  vibration 
attending  the  fenfation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  idea  does  from  the  fenfation  itfelf  ? 
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It  muft  alfo  agree  in  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direflion,  with  the  generating  vibration. 
A vibratory  motion,  which  recurs  t times  in  a fecond,  cannot  beget  a diminutive  one 
that  recurs  1 or  it  times ; nor  one  originally  imprefled  on  the  region  of  the  brain 
correfponding  to  the  auditory  nerves,  beget  diminutive  vibrations  in  the  region  cor- 
refponding  to  the  optic  nerves  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  line  of  diredtion  muft  likewife 
be  the  fame  in  the  original  and  derivative  vibrations.  It  remains  therefore,  that  each 
fimple  idea  of  fenfation  be  attended  by  diminutive  vibrations  of  the  fame  kind,  place, 
and  line  of  diredlion,  with  the  original  vibrations  attending  the  fenfation  itfelf : or,  in 
the  words  of  the  propofition,  that  fenfory  vibrations,  by  being  frequently  repeated,  beget 
a difpofidon  to  diminutive  vibrations  correfponding  to  themfelves  refpedlively.  We 
may  add,  that  the  vibratory  nature  of  the  motion  which  attends  ideas,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  continuance  of  fome  ideas,  vifible  ones  for  inftance,  in  the  fancy  for  a few 
moments. 

This  proof  of  the  prefent  propofition  from  the  foregoing,  appears  to  be  inconteftable, 
admitting  the  fourth  : however,  it  will  much  eftablifli  and  illuftrase  the  dodtrines  of 
vibrations  and  aftbciation,  to  deduce  it  diredlly,  if  we  can,  from  the  nature  of  vibratory 
motions,  and  of  an  animal  body;  and  not  only  from  the  relation  between  fenfations  and 
ideas.  Let  us  fee,  therefore,  what  progrefs  we  can  make  in  fuch  an  attempt. 

Firft  then.  If  we  admit  vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles  at  all,  we  muft  con- 
ceive, that  fome  take  place  in  the  fcetus  in  utero,  both  on  account  of  the  warmth  in 
which  it  lies,  and  of  the  pulfation  of  thofe  confiderable  arteries,  which  pafs  through 
the  medullary  fubftance,  and  which  confequently  muft  comprefs  and  agitate  it  upon 
every  contradlion  of  the  heart.  And  thefe  vibrations  are  probably  either  uniform  in 
kind  and  degree,  if  we  confider  fhort  fpaces  of  time ; or,  if  long  ones,  increafe  in  a flow 
uniform  manner,  and  that  in  degree  only,  as  the  fcetiis  in  utero  increafes  in  bulk  and 
ftrength.  They  are  alfo  probably  the  fame  in  all  the  different  regions  of  the  medul- 
lary fubftance.  Let  thefe  vibrations  be  called  the  natural  wbrations. 

Secondly,  As  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  external  objecfts  ad'  upon  it  violently,  and 
excite  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  which  differ  from  the  natural  ones,  and 
from  each  other,  in  degree,  kind,  place,  and  line  of  diredion.  We  may  alfo  conceive, 
that  each  region  of  the  medullary  fubftance  has  fuch  a texture  as  to  receive,  with  the 
greateft  facility,  the  feveral  fpecific  vibrations,  which  the  objeds  correfponding 
refpedively  to  thefe  regions,  i.  e.  to  their  nerves,  are  moft  difpofed  to  excite.  Let 
thefe  vibrations  be,  for  the  prefent,  called  preternatural  ones,  in  contradiftindion  to  thofe 
which  we  juft  now  called  natural  ones. 

Thirdly,  Reprefenting  now  the  natural  vibrations  by  N,  and  the  preternatural  ones, 
from  various  objeds,  by  A,  B,  C,  &c.  let  us  fuppofe  the  firft  objed  to  imprefs  the 
vibrations  A,  and  then  to  be  removed.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  vibratory 
motions,  that  the  medullary  fubftance  will  nor,  immediately  upon  the  removal  of 
this  objed,  return  to  its  natural  ftate  N,  but  will  remain,  for  a fhort  fpace  of  time, 
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in  the  preternatural  ftate  A,  and  pafs  gradually  from  A to  N.  Suppofe  the  fame 
objed  to  be  impreffed  again  and  again,  for  a fufficient  number  of  times,  and  it  feems 
to  follow,  that  the  medullary  fubftance  will  be  longer  in  palTing  from  A to  A^,  after 
the  fecond  imprefllon,  than  after  the  firft,  after  the  third  impreflion  than  fecond,  &c.  till, 
at  laft,  it  will  not  return  to  its  natural  original  ftate  of  vibrations  N at  all,  but  remain  in 
the  preternatural  ftate  A^  after  the  vibrations  have  fallen  to  a diminutive  pitch,  their 
kind  and  place,  or  chief  feat,  and  their  line  of  diredlion,  continuing  the  fame.  This 
ftate  may  therefore  be  fitly  denoted  by  a,  and  being  now  in  the  place  of  the  natural 
ftate  A^,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  the  heat  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  the  pulfation 
of  its  arteries.  All  this  feems  to  follow  from  the  above-mentioned  difpofition  of  animal 
bodies  to  accommodate  themfelves  to,  and  continue  in,  almoft  any  ftate  that  is  often 
imprefted ; which  is  evident  from  innumerable  both  common  and  medical  obfervations, 
whatever  be  determined  concerning  the  manner  of  explaining  and  accounting  for  thefe 
fa6ls.  For  the  alterations  which  habit,  cuftom,  frequent  impreflion,  &c.  make  in  the 
fmall  conftituent  particles,  can  fcarce  be  any  thing  befides  alterations  of  the  diftances, 
and  mutual  adlions,  of  thefe  particles ; and  thefe  laft  alterations  muft  alter  the  natural 
tendency  to  vibrate.  We  muft,  however,  here  refume  the  fuppofition  made  in  the 
laft  paragraph,  viz.  that  the  feveral  regions  of  the  brain  have  fuch  a texture  as  difpofes 
them  to  thofe  fpecific  vibrations,  which  are  to  be  imprelTed  by  the  proper  objedts  in  the 
events  of  life.  And  this  will  much  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  tranfition  of  the  ftate 
N into  a ; fince  we  are  to  fuppofe  a predifpofition  to  the  ftate  A,  or  a. 

It  will  fomewhat  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  reafoning,  to  remark,  that  mufical 
firings  always  accommodate  themfelves  to,  and  lean  towards,  the  ftate  into  which  they 
were  laft  put.  Thus  the  tone  of  a mufical  firing  either  rifes  or  falls  upon  altering  its 
tenfion,  according  as  the  preceding  tenfion  was  greater  or  lefs  than  its  prefent  tenfion. 
Now  the  fmall  component  parts  of  a mufical  firing  muft  recede  from,  and  approach 
to  each  other,  i.  e.  muft  ofcillate  lengthways,  during  every  tranfverfe  ofcillation  of  the 
firing.  And  this  muft  arife  from  the  mutual  influences  of  the  component  particles  . 
tending  to  their  laft  fuperinduced  ftate.  Let  us  fuppofe  fomething  analogous  to  this  to 
take  place  in  the  component  molecules  of  the  brain,  the  molecules  of  the  molecules, 
&c.  and  it  will  follow,  that  A may  over-power  Ny  and  a become  the  natural  ftate. 
Now,  fince  the  human  body  is  compofed  of  the  fame  matter  as  the  external  world, 
it  is  reafonable  to  exped,  that  its  component  particles  fliould  be  fubjedled  to  the 
fame  fubtle  laws.  And  the  exquifite  ftrudlure  of  animal  bodies  in  fo  many  other 
refpedts,  makes  it  eafier  to  conceive,  that  the  organ  of  organs,  viz.  the  medullary 
fubftance  fhould  be  endued  with  a proper  fubtle  ultimate  ftrufture,  for  the  purpofe  of 
retaining  a ftate  that  is  frequently  imprelTed.  One  may  guefs  alfo,  that  it  is  better 
fuited  to  this  purpofe  during  its  growth,  i.  e.  in  palTing  from  infancy  to  adult  age, 
than  afterwards ; as  this  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  phaenomena. 
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Fourthly,  Suppofe  now  the  vibrations  yf,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  belonging  to  each  of  the 
fcnfes,  to  be  excited,  and  repeated  in  fuch  order  and  manner  as  ufually  happens  to  the 
new-born  infant  upon  its  entrance  into  this  new  fcene  of  things.  It  is  evident,  that 
thefe  will  have  a greater  power  to  over-rule  the  natural  ftate  iV,  than  the  vibrations  A 
from  one  Tingle  objedl  could  have  : for  A affedled  only  one  region  of  the  medullary 
fubftance  primarily;  whereas  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  affedl  all  the  regions  primarily  in  their  turn. 
It  is  evident  alfo,  that  the  fecondary  vibrations,  or  thofe  which  are  propagated  from  the 
region  of  the  medullary  fubftance  primarily  affedled  into  the  reft,  will  be  over-ruled, 
in  great  meafure,  in  each  region,  by  the  primary  vibrations  peculiar  to  that  region. 
Laftly,  It  is  evident,  that  of  the  vibrations  which  are  excited  in  each  region,  no  one 
can  prevail  over  all  the  reft,  but  each  muft  leave  an  effedl,  in  proportion  to  its  ftrength 
and  frequency.  We  may  conceive  therefore,  that  each  region  of  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance will  have  a tendency  generated  in  it,  to  vibrate  with  vibrations  of  the  fame 
frequency  (but  weaker  in  degree)  as  thofe  which  the  feveral  appropriated  objects 
imprefs  upon  it  refpedlively ; and  that  diminutive  vibrations  refembling  them  will  rife 
in  fucceffion  in  each  region,  for  each  region  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  lean  fome- 
times  to  the  vibrations  from  one  objeft,  fometimes  to  thofe  from  anothe**,  according 
to  the  ftrength,  frequency,  and  novelty  of  the  impreftion,  the  then  prefent  difpofition 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  aflbciation  (of  which  in  the  two  next  propofitions),  and  other 
fuch-like  caufes.  And  for  the  fxme  reafon,  as  in  every  fenfe  the  idea  of  fome  one 
objecft  of  that  fenfe  muft  prevail  over  all  the  reft,  we  may  conclude,  that  fometimes  the 
ideas  belonging  to  one  fenfe,  fometimes  thofe  belonging  to  another,  will  prevail  over 
the  reft. 

Or  thus  : Some  vibrations  there  muft  always  be  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  on 
account  of  its  heat,  and  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  which  pafs  through  it.  Thefe 
cannot  be  the  natural  ones  N,  becaufe  they  will  foon  be  over-ruled  by  the  great  force 
and  variety  of  the  impreftions  made  on  the  new-born  infant,  which  muft  alfo  difpofe 
each  region  of  the  brain  to  lean  to  fome  or  other  of  thofe  vibrations  which  are  excited 
in  it  primarily.  Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  a very  complex  fet  of  vibrations,  arifing 
from  the  mixture  and  combinations  of  degree,  kind,  place,  and  line  of  diredlion,  exifts 
always  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  being  kept  up  by  its  heat,  and  the  pulfation  of  its 
arteries,  when  other  caufes  are  wanting,  almoft  in  the  Time  manner  as  in  a concert  of 
mufic  the  air  is  agitated  by  vibrations  of  a very  complex  kind.  But  then,  as  in  a 
concert,  fome  one  inftrument  generally  ftrikes  the  ear  more  than  the  reft,  fo  of  the 
complex  vibrations  which  exift  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  fome  one  part  will  prevail 
over  the  reft,  and  prefent  the  correfponding  idea  to  the  mind.  Some  region  muft  be 
difpofed,  at  each  inftant,  to  vibrate  ftronger  than  the  reft ; and  of  the  fpecific  vibrations 
which  are  generally  imprefled  upon  this  region,,  fome  one  will  have  a more  favourable 
concurrence  of  circumftances  than  the  reft.  And  thus  it  will  follow,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  propofition,  that  fenlbry  vibrations,  by  being  fufficiently  repeated,  will 
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beget  a difpofition  to  miniature  vibrations  correfponding  to  them  refpedively ; or,  ufing 
the  appellations  above-alTumed,  that  Ay  5,  C,  &c.  will  beget  by  Cy  See. 

If  we  allow  the  proof  6^  this  propofition,  thus  deduced  from  the  nature  of  vibratory 
motions,  and  of  an  animal  body,  the  foregoing  propofition  will  follow  from  it,  and  hold 
equally,  in  refped  of  the  fenfes  of  feeling,  tafte,  and  fmell,  as  of  fight  and  hearing.  Or, 
in  other  words,  if  we  allow,  that  original  imprefled  vibratory  motions  leave  a tendency 
to  miniature  ones  of  the  fame  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direftion,  it  will  follow,  that 
fenfations  mull  beget  ideas,  and  that  not  only  in  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  hearing,  where 
the  ideas  are  fufficiently  vivid  and  diftind,  but  in  the  three  others,  fince  their  fenfations 
are  alfo  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  vibratory  motions.  We  may  alfo,  perhaps,^ 
difeover  hereafter,  from  the  nature  of  vibratory  motions,  and  of  the  human  brainy 
compared  with  the  circumftances  of  life,  why  the  ideas  of  one  fenfe  are  more  vivid  and 
diftind:  than  thofe  of  another. 

PROP.  X. 

Any  Senjations  A,  B,  C,  ^c.  by  being  ajfociated  with  one  mother  a fufficient  Number  of 
Timesy  get  Juch  a Power  over  the  correfponding  Ideas  a,  b,  c,  ISc.  that  any  one  of  the 
Senfations  A,  when  imprejfed  aloney  Jhall  be  able  to  excite  in  the  Mind  b,  c,  ^c.  the 
Ideas  of  the  Reft. 

Sensations  may  be  faid  to  be  afibciated  together,  when  their  impreflions  are  either 
made  precifely  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  or  in  the  contiguous  fuccelfive  inftants. 
We  may  therefore  diftinguifh  afibciation  into  two  forts,  the  fynchronous,  and  the 
fuccelfive. 

The  influence  of  aflbeiation  over  our  ideas,  opinions  and  afiedions,  is  fo  great  and 
obvious,  as  fcarce  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  any  writer  who  has  treated  of  thefe, 
though  the  word  affociatioHy  in  the  particular  fenfe  here  affixed  to  it,  was  firft  brought 
into  ufe  by  Mr.  Locke.  But  all  that  has  been  delivered  by  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
concerning  the  power  of  habit,  cullom,  example,  education,  authority,  party-prejudice, 
the  manner  of  learning  the  manual  and  liberal  arts.  See.  goes  upon  this  dodrine  as  its 
foundation,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  detail  of  it,  in  various  circumftances.  I here 
begin  with  the  fimpleft  cafe,  and  Ihall  proceed  to  more  and  more  complex  ones  con- 
tinually, till  I have  exhaufted  what  has  occurred  to  me  upon  this  fubjed. 

This  propofition,  or  firft  and  fimpleft  cafe  of  aflbeiation,  is,manifeft  from  innumer- 
able common  obfervations.  Thus  the  names,  fmells,  taftes,  and  tangible  qualities  of 
natural  bodies,  fuggeft  their  vifible  appearances  to  the  fancy,  i.  e.  excite  their  vifible 
ideas  j and,  vice  verfdy  their  vifible  appearances  imprelfed  on  the  eye  raife  up  thofe 
powers  of  reconnoitering  their  names,  fmells,  taftes,  and  tangible  qualities,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  called  their  ideas,  as  above  noted  j and  in  fome  cafes  raife  up 
ideas,  which  may  be  compared  with  vifible  ones,  in  refped  of  vividnefs.  All 
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which  is  plainly  owing  to  the  affociation  of  the  feveral  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies 
with  their  names,  and  with  each  other.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  as  being 
agreeable  to  the  fuperior  vividnefs  of  vifible  and  audible  ideas  before  taken  notice 
of,  that  the  fuggeftion  of  the  vifible  appearance  from  the  name,  is  the  moft 
ready  of  any  other;  and,  next  to  this,  that  of  the  name  from  the  vifible  appear- 
ance ; in  which  laft  cafe,  the  reality  of  the  audible  idea,  when  not  evident  to  the  fancy, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ready  pronunciation  of  the  name.  For  it  will  be  Ihewn  here- 
after, that  the  audible  idea  is  moft  commonly  a previous  requifite  to  pronunciation. 
Other  inftances  of  the  power  of  affociation  may  be  taken  from  compound  vifible  and 
audible  impreffions.  Thus  the  fight  of  part  of  a large  building  fuggefts  the  idea  of 
the  reft  inftantaneoufly ; and  the  found  of  the  words  which  begin  a familiar  fentence, 
brings  the  remaining  part  to  our  memories  in  order,  the  affociation  of  the  parts  being 
lynchronous  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  fucceffive  in  the  laft. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  fucceffive  affociations,  the  power  of  raifing  the  ideas 
is  only  exerted  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  affociation  is  made.  Thus,  if  the 
impreffions  B,  C,  be  always  made  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  B impreffed  alone 
will  not  raife  but  c only.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  is  eafy  to  repeat  familiar  fentences 
in  the  order  in  which  they  always  occur,  but  impoffible  to  do  it  readily  in  an  inverted 
one.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  compound  idea,  r,  b,  a,  correfponds  to  the 
compound  fenfation  B,  A-,  and  therefore  requires  the  impreffion  of  C,  5,  A,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  <7,  by  c,  does  that  of  A,  B,  C.  This  will,  however,  be  more  evident, 
when  we  come  to  confider  the  affociations  of  vibratory  motions,  in  the  next  propofition. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  power  of  affociation  grows  feebler,  as  the  number 
either  of  fynchronous  or  fucceffive  impreffions  is  increafed,  and  does  not  extend,  with  due 
force,  to  more  than  a fmall  one,  in  the  firft  and  fimpleft  cafes.  But,  in  complex  cafes, 
or  the  aflbciations  of  affociations,  of  which  the  memory,  in  its  full  extent,  confifts, 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  deducible  from  this  fource,  will  be  found  much  greater  than 
any  perfon,  upon  his  firft  entrance  on  thefe  inquiries,  could  well  imagine. 

PROP.  XI. 

Any  Vibrations y A,  B,  C,  iAc.  by  being  ajfociated  together  a Jufficient  Number  of  1'imeSy  gel 
Juch  a Pozver  over  a,  b,  c,  the  correfponding  miniature  Vibrations,  that  any  of  the 
Vibrations  A,  when  impreffed  alone,  fhall  be  able  to  excite  b,  c,  the  Miniatures  of 
the  Refl. 

This  propofition  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ninth  has  been  from  the  eighth. 

But  it  feems  alfo  deducible  from  the  nature  of  vibrations,  and  of  an  animal  body.  Let 
A and  B be  two  vibrations,  affociated  fynchronically.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
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vibration  A (for  I will,  in  this  proportion,  fpeak  of  A and  B in  the  fingular  number, 
for  the  fake  of  greater  clearnefs)  will,  by  endeavouring  to  diffufe  itfelf  into  thofe  parts 
of  the  medullary  fubftance  which  are  affefled  primarily  by  the  vibration  5,  in 
fbme  meafure  modify  and  change  B,  fo  as  to  make  B a little  different  from  what  it 
would  be,  if  impreffed  alone.  For  the  fame  reafons  the  vibration  A will  be  a little 
affedted,  even  in  its  primary  feat,  by  the  endeavour  of  B to  diffufe  itfelf  all  over  the 
medullary  fubftance.  Suppofe  now  the  vibrations  A and  B to  be  impreffed  at  the  fame 
inftant,  for  a thoufand  times ; it  follows,  from  the  ninth  propofition,  that  they  will  firft 
over-come  the  difpofition  to  the  natural  vibrations  iV,  and  then  leave  a tendency  to 
themfelves,  which  will  now  occupy  the  place  of  the  original  natural  tendency  to 
vibrations.  When  therefore  the  vibration  A is  impreffed  alone,  it  cannot  be  entirely 
fuch  as  the  objedl  would  excite  of  itfelf,  but  muft  lean,  even  in  its  primary  feat,  to  the 
modifications  and  changes  induced  by  5,  during  their  thoufand  joint  impreffions  j and 
therefore  much  more,  in  receding  from  this  primary  feat,  will  it  lean  that  way ; and 
when  it  comes  to  the  feat  of  By  it  will  excite  B'%  miniature  a little  modified  and  changed 
by  itfelf. 

Or  thus : when  A is  impreffed  alone,  fome  vibration  muft  take  place  in  the  primary 
feat  of  By  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  pulfation  of  the  arteries,  and  becaufe  A will 
endeavour  to  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  whole  medullary  fubftance.  This  cannot  be  that 
part  of  the  natural  vibrations  iV,  which  belongs  to  this  region,  becaufe  it  is  fuppoled 
to  be  over-ruled  already.  It  cannot  be  that  which  A impreffed  alone  would  have  pro- 
pagated into  this  region,  becaufe  that  has  always  hitherto  been  over-ruled,  and  con- 
verted into  B-y  and  therefore  cannot  have  begotten  a tendency  to  itfelf.  It  cannot  be 
any  full  vivid  vibration,  fuch  as  By  C,  D,  &c.  belonging  to  this  region,  becaufe  all  full 
vibrations  require  the  aftual  impreffion  of  an  objefl  upon  the  correfponding  external 
organ.  And  of  miniature  vibrations  belonging  to  this  region,  fuch  as  hy  r,  dy  See.  it  is 
evident,  that  3 has  the  preference,  fince  A leans  to  it  a little,  even  in  its  own  primary 
feat,  more  and  more,  in  receding  from  this,  and  almoft  intirely,  when  it  comes  to  the 
primary  feat  of  B.  For  the  fame  reafons  B impreffed  alone  will  excite  a-y  and,  in 
general,  if  Ay  By  C,  &c.  be  vibrations  fynchronically  impreffed  on  different  regions  of 
the  medullary  fubftance,  A impreffed  alone  will,  at  laft,  excite  r,  &c.  according  to 
the  propofition. 

If  A and  B be  vibrations  impreffed  fucceffively,  then  will  the  latter  part  of  Ay  viz. 
that  part  which,  according  to  the  third  and  fourth  propofitions,  remains,  after  the 
impreffion  of  the  objed  ceafes,  be  modified  and  altered  by  B,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
will  a little  modify  and  alter  it,  till  at  laft  it  be  quite  over-powered  by  it,  and  end  in  it. 
It  follows  therefore,  by  a like  method  of  reafoning,  that  the  fucceffive  impreffion  of  A 
and  By  fufficiently  repeated,  will  fo  alter  the  medullary  fubftance,  as  that  when  A is 
impreffed  alone,  its  latter  part  fhall  not  be  fuch  as  the  foie  impreffion  of  A requires, 
but  lean  towards  By  and  end  in  b at  laft.  But  B will  not  excite  a in  a,  retrograde  order, 
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fmce,  by  fuppofuion,  the  latter  part  of  B was  not  modified  and  altered  by  Ay  but  by 
fome  other  vibration,  fuch  as  C or  D.  And  as  B,  by  being  followed  by  C,  may  at 
laft  raife  r,  fo  b,  when  raifed  by  A,  in  the  method  here  propofed,  may  be  alfo  fufEcient 
to  raife  c,  inafmuch  as  the  miniature  c being  a feeble  motion,  not  ftronger,  perhaps, 
than  the  natural  vibrations  Ny  requires  only  to  have  its  kind,  place,  and  line  of  di- 
redion,  determined  by  aflbciation,  the  heat  and  arterial  pulfation  conveying  to  it  the 
requifite  degree  of  ftrength.  And  thus  A impreflcd  alone,  will  raife  by  r,  &c.  in 
fucceflive  aflbciations,  as  well  as  in  fynchronous  ones,  according  to  the  propofition. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  the  influence  of  A may,  in  fome  degree,  reach  through  B to  Cj 
fo  that  A of  itfelf  may  have  fome  effedt  to  raife  r,  as  well  as  by  means  of  b.  However, 
it  is  evident,  that  this  chain  muft  break  off,  at  laflr,  in  long  fucceffions,  and  that 
foorier  or  later,  according  to  the  number  and  vigour  of  the  repeated  impreffions.  The 
power  of  miniature  vibrations  to  raife  other  miniatures  may,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer 
to  mathematicians,  by  hinting,  that  the  efficacy  of  any  vibration  to  raife  any  other,  is 
not  in  the  Ample  ratio  of  its  vividnefs,  but  as  fome  power  thereof  lefs  than  unity ; for 
thus  b may  raife  c,  a weaker  vibration  than  by  c may  raife  dy  &c.  with  more  facility 
than  if  the  efficacy  was  in  the  Ample  ratio  of  the  vividnefs,  and  yet  fo,  that  the  feries 
ffiall  break  off  at  laft. 

If  the  ninth  propofition  be  allowed,  w'e  may  prove  this  in  fomewhat  a fliorter  and 
eaAer  manner,  as  follows.  Since  the  vibrations  A and  B are  impreffed  together,  they 
muft,  from  the  diffuAon  neceffary  to  vibratory  motions,  run  into  one  vibration  and 
confequently,  after  a number  of  impreffions  fufficiently  repeated,  will  leave  a trace,  or 
miniature,  of  themfelves,  as  one  vibration,  which  will  recur  every  now  and  then,  from 
flight  caufes.  Much  rather,  therefore,  may  the  part  b of  the  compound  miniature 
a+b  recur,  when  the  part  A of  the  compound  original  vibration  A+B  is  impreffed. 

And  as  the  ninth  propofition  may  be  thus  made  to  prove  the  prefent,  fo  it  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  and  remarked  here,  that,  unlefs  the  ninth  be  allowed,  the  prefent 
cannot  be  proved,  or  that  the  power  of  affociation  is  founded  upon,  and  neceffarily 
requires,  the  previous  power  of  forming  ideas,  and  miniature  vibrations.  For  ideas, 
and  miniature  vibrations,  muft  Arft  be  generated,  according  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
propoAtions,  before  they  can  be  affociated,  according  to  the  tenth  and  this  eleventh. 
But  then  (which  is  very  remarkable)  this  power  of  forming  ideas,  and  their  corre- 
fponding  miniature  vibrations,  does  equally  prefuppofe  the  power  of  affociation.  For 
Ance  all  fenfations  and  vibrations  are  infinitely  divifible,  in  refpeeft  of  time  and  place, 
they  could  not  leave  any  traces  or  images  of  themfelves,  z.  e.  any  ideas,  or  miniature 
vibrations,  unlefs  their  infinitefimal  parts  did  cohere  together  through  joint  impreffion ; 
z.  e.  aflbciation.  Thus,  to  mention  a grofs  inftance,  we  could  have  no  proper  idea  of 
a horfe,  unlefs  the  particular  ideas  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  legs,  and  tail,  peculiar  to 
this  animal,  ftuck  to  each  other  in  the  fancy,  from  frequent  joint  impreffion.  And, 
therefore,  in  dreams,  where  complex  aflbciations  are  much  weakened,  and  various 
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parcels  of  vifible  ideas,  not  joined  in  nature,  ftart  up  together  in  the  fancy,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  we  often  fee  monfters,  chimeras,  and  combinations,  which  have  never 
been  adually  prefented. 

Aflbciation  feems  alfo  neceflary  to  dlfpofe  the  medullary  fubftance  to  this  or  that 
miniature  vibration,  in  fucceffion,  after  the  miniatures  of  a large  number  of  original 
vibrations  have  been  generated. 

Nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  precife  limit  which  can  be  fet  to  this  mutual  depen- 
dence of  the  powers  of  generating  miniatures,  and  of  afibciation  upon  each  others 
however,  they  may  both  take  place  together,  as  the  heart  and  brain  are  fuppofed  to 
do,  or  both  depend  upon  one  fimple  principle ; for  it  feems  impoflible,  that  they 
fhould  imply  one  another,  ad  infinitum.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  here  than  in  many 
other  cafes  of  mutual  indefinite  implication,  known  and  allowed  by  all.  Nay,  one 
may  almoft  deduce  fome  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  here  produced,  from 
this  mutual  indefinite  implication  of  its  parts,  fo  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature  in 
other  things.  And  it  is  certainly  a prefumption  in  its  favour,  that  a lefs  power  of 
generating  miniatures  will  be  a foundation  for  a larger  of  a aflbciation,  and  vice  verfdy  till, 
at  laid,  the  whole  fuperftrudture  of  ideas  and  aflbciations  obfervable  in  human  life,  may, 
by  proceeding  upwards  according  to  analyfis,  and  downwards  according  to  lynthefis, 
be  built  upon  as  fmall  a foundation  as  we  pleafe.  Thus  we  may  obferve,  that  neither 
does  this  eleventh  propofition  neceflfarily  require  the  ninth,  in  its  full  extent,  nor 
vice  verjdy  for  their  demonftratlon.  The  leafl;  miniatures,  with  the  feeblefl;  cohefions 
of  their  parts,  will,  by  degrees,  run  into  larger,  with  flronger  cohefions,  from  the  fame 
principles ; nor  are  there  any  vifible  limits  to  the  influence  and  extent  of  thefe  powers, 
fuppofing  the  natural  faculties  of  the  being  under  confideration  fufficiendy  extended. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  generation  of  fenfible  ideas  from  fenfations,  and  the  power  of 
raifing  them  from  aflbciation,  when  confidered  as  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  evident  and 
unqueftionable.  Since  therefore  fenfations  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by  the  efficiency 
of  corporeal  caufes  upon  the  medullary  fubftance,  as  is  acknowledged  by  all  phyfio- 
logifts  and  phyficians,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  powers  of  generating  ideas,  and  raifing 
them  by  aflbciation,  muft  alfo  arife  from  corporeal  caufes,  and  confequently  admit  of 
an  explication  from  the  fubtle  influences  of  the  fmall  parts  of  matter  upon  each  other, 
as  foon  as  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  which  is  farther  evinced  from  the  manifeft 
influences  of  material  caufes  upon  our  ideas  and  aflbciations,  taken  notice  of  under  the 
fecond  propofition.  And  as  a vibratory  motion  is  more  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  fenfa- 
tlon  than  any  other  fpecies  of  motion,  fo  does  it  feem  alfo  more  fuitable  to  the  powers 
of  generating  ideas,  and  raifing  them  by  aflbciation.  However,  thefe  powers  are 
evident  independently,  as  juft  now  obferved ; fo  that  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation  may  be 
laid  down  as  a certain  foundation,  and  a clue  to  dire(5t  our  future  inquiries,  whatever 
becomes  of  that  of  vibrations. 
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PROP.  XII. 

Simple  Ideas  will  run  into  complex  ones^  hy  Means  of  Jfociatton. 

In  order  to  explain  and  prove  this  propofition,  it  will  be  requifite  to  give  fome  pre- 
vious account  of  the  manner  in  which  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  may  be  aflbciated 
together. 

Cafe  I.  Let  the  fenfation  A be  often  aflbciated  with  each  of  the  fenfations  5,  C,  D, 
&c.  i.  e,  at  certain  times  with  at  certain  other  times  with  C,  &c.  it  is  evident,  from  the 
tenth  propofition,  that  imprefled  alone,  will,  at  laft,  raife  h,  c,  &c.  all  together 
i.  e.  aflbciate  them  with  one  another,  provided  they  belong  to  different  regions  of  the 
medullary  fubftance ; for  if  any  two,  or  more,  belong  to  the  fame  region,  fince  they 
cannot  exift  together  in  their  diftindt  forms,  A will  raife  fomething  intermediate 
between  them. 

Cafe  2.  If  the  fenfations  y/,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  be  alTociated  together,  according  to 
various  combinations  of  twos,  or  even  threes,  fours,  &c.  then  will  A raife  r,  d,  &c. 
alfo  B raife  r,  d,  &c.  as  in  cafe  the  firft. 

It  may  happen,  indeed,  in  both  cafes,  that  A,  may  raife  a particular  miniature,  as 
h,  preferably  to  any  of  the  reft,  from  its  being  more  affociated  with  5,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  impreftion  of  B,  from  a tendency  in  the  medullary  fubftance  to  favour  h,  &c. 
and,  in  like  manner,  that  b may  raife  c or  d preferably  to  the  reft.  However,  all  this 
will  be  over-ruled,  at  laft,  by  the  recurrency  of  the  aflbciations } fo  that  any  one  of 
the  fenfations  will  excite  the  ideas  of  the  reft,  at  the  fame  inftant,  i.  e.  aflbciate  them 
together. 

Cafe  3.  Let  A,  By  C,  D,  &c.  reprefent  fucceflive  impreflions,  it  follows  from  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  propofitions,  that  A will  raife  b,  c,  d,  &c.  B raife  r,  d,  &c.  And 
though  the  ideas  do  not,  in  this  cafe,  rife  precifely  at  the  fame  inftant,  yet  they  come 
nearer  together  than  the  fenfations  themfelves  did  in  their  original  impreflion  5 fo  that 
thefe  ideas  are  aflbciated  almoft  fynchronically  at  laft,  and  fucceflively  from  the  firft.  The 
ideas  come  nearer  to  one  another  than  the  fenfations,  on  account  of  their  diminutive 
nature,  by  which  all  that  appertains  to  them  is  contradted.  And  this  feems  to  be  as 
agreeable  to  obfervation  as  to  theory. 

Cafe  4.  All  compound  impreflions  A+B  + C-\rDy  &c.  after  fufheient  repetition  leave 
compound  miniatures  a-k-b-\-c-)rd,  &c.  which  recur  every  now  and  then  from  flight 
caufes,  as  well  fuch  as  depend  on  aflbeiation,  as  fome  which  are  different  from  it. 
Now,  in  thefe  recurrencies  of  compound  miniatures,  the  parts  are  farther  aflbciated, 
and  approach  perpetually  nearer  to  each  other,  agreeably  to  what  was  juft  nowobferved, 
z.  e.  the  aflbeiation  becomes  perpetually  more  clofe  and  Intimate. 
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Cafe  5.  When  the  ideas  <7,  Cy  dy  See.  have  been  fufficiently  aflbeiated  in  any  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing  ways,  if  we  fuppofe  any  fingle  idea  of  thefe,  a for  inftance, 
to  be  raifed  by  the  tendency  of  the  medullary  fubftance  that  way,  by  the  affociation 
of  ^ with  a foreign  fenfation  or  idea  X or  Xy  See.  this  idea  <7,  thus  raifed,  will 
frequently  bring  in  all  the  reft,  by  Cy  dy  See.  and  fo  aflbeiate  all  of  them  together  ftill 
farther. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  appear  to  the  reader,  that  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
muft  run  into  clufters  and  combinations,  by  affociation ; and  that  each  of  thefe  will, ' 
at  laft,  coalefce  into  one  complex  idea,  by  the  approach  and  commixture  of  the  feveral 
compounding  parts. 

It  appears  alfo  from  obfervation,  that  many  of  our  intelledlual  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe 
that  belong  to  the  heads  of  beauty,  honour,  moral  qualities.  See.  are,  in  fad,  thus 
compofed  of  parts,  which,  by  degrees,  coalefce  into  one  complex  idea. 

And  as  this  coalefcence  of  fimple  ideas  into  complex  ones  is  thus  evinced,  both  by 
the  foregoing  theory,  and  by  obfervation,  fo  it  may  be  illuftrated,  and  farther  con- 
firmed, by  the  fimilar  coalefcence  of  letters  into  fyllables  and  words,  in  which  affoci- 
ation is  likewife  a chief  inftrument.  I fhall  mention  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable 
particulars,  relating  to  this  coalefcence  of  fimple  ideas  into  complex  ones,  in  the  follow- 
ing corollaries. 

Cor.  I.  If  the  number  of  fimple  ideas  which  compofe  the  complex  one  be  very 
great,  it  may  happen,  that  the  complex  idea  fhall  not  appear  to  bear  any  relation  to 
thefe  its  compounding  parts,  nor  to  the  external  fenfes  upon  which  the  original  fenfa- 
tions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  compounding  ideas,  were  impreffed.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that  each  fingle  idea  is  over-powered  by  the  fum  of  all  the  reft,  as  fbon  as 
they  are  all  intimately  united  together.  Thus,  in  very  compound  medicines,  the  feveral 
taftes  and  flavours  of  the  feparate  ingredients  are  loft  and  over-powered  by  the  complex 
one  of  the  whole  mafs : fo  that  this  has  a tafte  and  flavour  of  its  own,  which  appears 
to  be  fimple  and  original,  and  like  that  of  a natural  body.  Thus  alfo,  white  is  vulgarly, 
thought  to  be  the  fimpleft  and  moft  uncompounded  of  all  colours,  while  yet  it  really  arifes 
from  a certain  proportion  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  with  their  feveral  lhades,  or 
degrees.  And,  to  refume  the  illuftration  above-mentioned,  taken  from  language,  it 
does  not  at  all  appear  to  perfons  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  that  the 
great  variety  of  complex  words  of  languages  can  be  analyfed  up  to  a few  fimple  founds. 

Cor.  2.  One  may  hope,  therefore,  that,  by  purfuing  and  perfedling  the  do<5lrine  of 
affociation,  we  may  fome  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  all  that  vaft  variety  of 
complex  ideas,  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  ideas  of  refleftion,  and  intellectual  ideas, 
into  their  fimple  compounding  parts,  i.  e.  into  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  of  which 
they  confift.  This  would  be  greatly  analogous  to  the  arts  of  writing,  and  refolving  the 
colours  of  the  fun’s  light,  or  natural  bodies,  into  their  primary  conftituent  ones.  The 
complex  ideas  which  I here  fpeak  of,  are  generally  excited  by  words,  or  vifible  objedlsj 
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but  they  are  alfo  connefted  with  other  external  impreflions,  and  depend  upon  them, 
as  upon  fymbols.  In  whatever  way  we  confider  them,  the  trains  of  them  which  are 
prefented  to  the  mind  feem  to  depend  upon  the  then  prefen t ftate  of  the  body,  the 
external  impreflions  and  the  remaining  influence  of  prior  impreflions  and  aflTociations, 
taken  together. 

Cor.  3.  It  would  afford  great  light  and  clearnefs  to  the  art  of  logic,  thus  to  deter- 
mine the  precife  nature  and  compofltion  of  the  ideas  affixed  to  thofe  words  which  have 
complex  ideas,  in  a proper  fenfe,  /.  e.  which  excite  any  combinations  of  fimple  ideas 
united  intimately  by  affociation  ■,  alfo  to  explain,  upon  this  foundation,  the  proper  ufe 
of  thofe  words,  which  have  no  ideas.  For  there  are  many  words  which  are  mere 
fubftitutes  for  other  words,  and  many  which  are  only  auxiliaries.  Now  it  cannot  be 
faid,  that  either  of  thefc  have  ideas,  properly  fo  called.  And  though  it  may  feem  an 
infinite  and  impoffible  talk,  thus  to  analyfe  the  fignifications  and  ufes  of  words,  yet, 
I fuppofe,  this  would  not  be  more  difficult,  with  the  prefent  philological  and  philofo- 
phical  helps  to  fuch  a work,  than  the  firft  making  of  dictionaries  and  grammars,  in 
the  infancy  of  philology.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  jufl;  to  hint,  in  this  place, 
that  the  four  following  clafles  comprife  all  the  polfible  kinds  into  which  words  can  be 
diftinguilhed,  agreeably  to  the  plan  here  propofed  : 

1.  Words  which  have  ideas,  but  no  definitions. 

2.  Words  which  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 

3.  Words  which  have  definitions,  but  no  ideas. 

4.  Words  which  have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions. 

It  is  quite  manifeft,  that  words  feen  or  heard,  can  raife  no  ideas  in  the  mind,  or 
vibrations  in  the  brain,  diftinCl  from  their  vifible  and  audible  impreflions,  except 
as  far  as  they  get  new  powers  from  affociations,  either  incidental  ones,  or  arifing  from 
exprefs  defign,  as  in  definitions ; and  therefore,  that  all  other  ways  of  confidering 
words,  befides  what  is  here  fuggefted,  are  either  falfe  or  imperfeCl. 

CoR.  4.  As  fimple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  affociation,  fb  complex  ideas  run 
into  decomplex  ones  by  the  fame.  But  here  the  varieties  of  the  affociations,  which 
increafe  with  the  complexity,  hinder  particular  ones  from  being  fo  clofe  and  permanent, 
between  the  complex  parts  of  decomplex  ideas,  as  between  the  fimple  parts  of  complex 
ones : to  which  it  is  analogous,  in  languages,  that  the  letters  of  words  adhere  clofer 
together  than  the  words  of  fentences,  both  in  writing  and  fpeaking. 

Cor.  5.  The  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  are  not  all  equally  and  uniformly  concerned 
in  forming  complex  and  decomplex  ideas,  /.  e,  thefe  do  not  refult  from  all  the  poffible 
combinations  of  twos,  threes,  fours,  &c.  of  all  the  fimple  ideas ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
fome  fimple  ideas  occur  in  the  complex  and  decomplex  ones  much  oftener  than  others: 
and  the  fame  holds  of  particular  combinations  by  twos,  threes,  &c.  and  innumerable 
combinations  never  occur  at  all  in  real  life,  and  confequently  are  never  alfociated 
into  complex  or  decomplex  ideas.  All  which  correfponds  to  what  happens  in  real 
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languages  j fome  letters,  and  combinations  of  letters,  occur  much  more  frequently 
than  others,  and  fome  combinations  never  occur  at  all. 

Cor.  6.  As  perfons  who  fpeak  the  fame  language  have,  however,  a different  ufe  and 
extent  of  words,  fo,  though  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  agree,  in  general,  in 
their  complex  and  decomplex  ideas,  yet  there  are  many  particular  differences  in  them ; 
and  thefe  differences  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  tlie  difference,  or  refemblance,  in 
age,  conflitution,  education,  profeffion,  country,  age  of  the  world,  &c.  /.  e.  in  their 
impreffions  and  affociations. 

Cor.  7.  When  a variety  of  ideas  are  aflbciated  together,  the  vifible  idea,  being 
more  glaring  and  diflind  than  the  reft,  performs  the  office  of  a fymbol  to  all  the  reft, 
fuggefts  them,  and  conneds  them  together.  In  this  it  fomewhat  refembles  the  firft 
letter  of  a word,  or  firft  word  of  a fentence,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of  to  bring  all 
the  reft  to  mind. 

Cor.  8.  When  objeds  and  ideas,  with  their  moft  common  combinations,  have  been 
often  prefented  to  the  mind,  a train  of  them,  of  a confiderable  length,  may,  by  once 
occurring,  leave  fuch  a trace,  as  to  recur  in  imagination,  and  in  miniature,  in  nearly 
the  fame  order  and  proportion  as  in  this  fingle  occurrence.  For  fince  each  of  the 
particular  impreffions  and  ideas  is  familiar,  there  will  want  little  more  for  their  recur- 
rency, than  a few  conneding  links ; and  even  thefe  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied 
by  former  fimilar  inftances.  Thefe  confiderations,  when  duly  unfolded,  feem  to  me 
fufficient  to  explain  the  chief  phtenomena  of  memory  j and  it  will  be  eafily  feen  from 
them,  that  the  memory  of  adults,  and  mafters  in  atiy  fcience,  ought  to  be  much  more 
ready  and  certain  than  that  of  children  and  novices,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fad. 

Cor.  9.  When  the  pleafure  or  pain  attending  any  fenfations,  and  ideas,  is  great,  all 
the  affociations  belonging  to  them  are  much  accelerated  and  ftrengthened.  For  the 
violent  vibrations  excited  in  fuch  cafes,  foon  over-rule  the  natural  vibrations,  and  leave 
in  the  brain  a ftrong  tendency  to  themfelves,  from  a few  impreftions.  The  affociations 
will  therefore  be  cemented  fooner  and  ftronger  than  in  common  cafes  j which  is  found 
agreeable  to  the  fad. 

Cor.  10.  As  many  words  have  complex  ideas  annexed  to  them,  fo  fentences,  which 
are  colledions  of  words,  have  colledions  of  complex  ideas,  i.  e.  have  decomplex  ideas. 
And  it  happens,  in  moft  cafes,  that  the  decomplex  idea  belonging  to  any  fentence,  is 
not  compounded  merely  of  the  complex  ideas  belonging  to  the  words  of  it  s but  that 
there  are  alfo  many  variations,  fome  oppofitions,  and  numbcrlefs  additions.  Thus 
propofitions,  in  particular,  excite,  as  foon  as  heard,  alfent  or  diffent ; which  affent  and 
diffent  conftft  chiefly  of  additional  complex  ideas,  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
propofition.  And  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  ufe,  both  in  the  fciences  and  in  common 
life,  thoroughly  to  analyfe  this  matter,  to  fhew  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  fteps,  i.  e. 
by  what  impreffions  and  affociations,  our  affent  and  diffent,  both  in  fcientifical  and 
moral  fubje(fts,  is  formed. 
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PROP.  XriL 

When  fmple  Ideas  run  into  a complex  oncy  according  to  the  foregoing  PropofitioHy  we  are  to 
JuppoJey  that  the  fimple  miniature  Vibrations  correfponding  to  thoje  fimple  Ideas  runy  in 
like  Mannery  into  a complex  miniature  Vibrationy  correfponding  to  the  rejulting  com- 
plex Idea. 

This  propofition  is  analogous  to  the  ninth  and  eleventh,  and  may  be  deduced  from 
the  laft,  as  they  are  from  the  eighth  and  tenth  refpeflively.  It  is  alfo  an  evidence  and 
illuftration  of  the  fecond,  Ihewing  not  only,  that  the  ftate  of  the  medullary  fubftance  is 
changed,  according  to  the  feveral  natures  of  the  ideas  which  are  prefented  to  the  mind  i 
but  alfo  Ihewing,  in  general,  of  what  kind  this  change  is,  and  in  what  manner  it  is 
elFedled. 

PROP.  XIV. 

It  is  reafonable  to  thinky  that  fame  of  the  complex  Vibrations  attending  upon  complex  IdeaSy 
according  to  the  laft  Propofitiony  may  be  as  vividy  as  any  of  the  Jenfory  Vibrations  excited 
by  the  diredi  Adlion  of  Objedls. 

For  thefe  complex  vibrations  may  confill  of  fo  many  parts  co-exillent  and  fuccelTive, 
and  thefe  parts  may  fo  alter  and  exalt  one  another,  as  that  the  refulting  agitations  in 
the  medullary  fubftance  may  no  longer  be  miniature  vibrations,  but  vivid  ones, 
equal  to  thofe  excited  by  objedts  imprefled  on  the  fenfes.  This  procefs  may  be  farther 
favoured  by  a mixture  of  vivid  real  impreflions  among  the  ideas,  by  the  irritability  of 
the  medullary  fubftance,  by  a previous  difpofition  to  the  vibrations  to  be  excited,  &c. 

Cor.  I.  When  the  complex  miniature  vibrations  are  thus  exalted  in  degree,  we  are 
to  conceive,  that  the  correfponding  complex  ideas  are  proportionally  exalted,  and  fo 
pafs  into  intelledtual  affeftions  and  paflions.  We  are  therefore  to  deduce  the  origin  of 
the  intelleflual  pleafures  and  pains,  which  are  the  obje6ls  of  thefe  alFeftions  and 
paflions,  from  the  fource  here  laid  open. 

Cor.  2.  Since  the  prefent  propofition  unfolds  the  nature  of  the  affedions  and  will, 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame  principles,  as  the  twelfth  does  that  of  ideas, 
intellect,  memory,  and  fancy,  it  follows,  that  all  thefe  are  of  the  fame  original  and 
confideration,  and  differ  only  in  degree,  or  fome  accidental  circumftances.  They  are 
all  deducible  from  the  external  impreflions  made  upon  the  fenfes,  the  veftiges  or  ideas 
of  thefe,  and  their  mutual  connections  by  means  of  aflfociation,  taken  together,  and 
operating  on  one  another. 

Cor.  3.  It  follows  alfo  from  this  propofition,  that  the  intellectual  pleafures  and  pains 
may  be  greater,  equal,  or  lefs,  than  the  fenfible  ones,  according  as  each  perfon  unites 
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more  or  fewer,  more  vivid  or  more  languid  miniature  vibrations,  in  the  formation  of 
his  intellcdlual  pleafures  and  pains,  &c. 

Cor.  4.  It  is  evident,  that  all  the  vibrations  which  belong  to  ideas,  and  intelledual 
affedions,  muft  refide  in  the  brain,  or  even  in  the  moil;  internal  parts  of  it,  not  in  the 
fpinal  marrow,  or  nerves.  The  brain  is  therefore  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul,  i.  e.  of 
the  foul,  as  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  reafons  and  moral  motives,  even  though  we  fhould 
admit,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  and  nerves  are,  in  part,  the  fenforium,  or  the  feat  of  the 
fenfitive  foul ; which  is  fome  argument,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  but  that 
the  fenforium,  in  men  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain. 

Cor.  5.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  morality  and  religion,  that  the  affedlions 
and  paflions  fliould  be  analyfed  into  their  Ample  compounding  parts,  by  reverfing  the 
fteps  of  the  alTociations  which  concur  to  form  them.  For  thus  we  may  learn  how  to 
cherifll  and  improve  good  ones,  check  and  root  out  fuch  as  are  mifehievous  and 
immoral,  and  how  to  fuit  our  manner  of  life,  in  fome  tolerable  meafure,  to  our 
intelleftual  and  religious  wants.  And  as  this  holds,  in  refpedt  of  perfons  of  all  ages,  lb 
it  is  particularly  true,  and  worthy  of  confideration,  in  refped  of  children  and  youth. 
The  world  is,  indeed,  fufficiently  flocked  with  general  precepts  for  this  purpofe, 
grounded  on  experience ; and  whofoever  will  follow  thefe  faithfully,  may  expedl  good 
general  fuccefs.  However,  the  doctrine  of  affociation,  when  traced  up  to  the  firll 
rudiments  of  underllanding  and  affedlion,  unfolds  fuch  a feene  as  cannot  fail  both  to 
inflrudl  and  alarm  all  fuch  as  have  any  degree  of  interefled  concern  for  themfelves,  or 
of  a benevolent  one  for  others.  It  ought  to  be  added  here,  that  the  doflrine  of 
affociation  explains  alfo  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thofe  voluntary  and  femivoluntary 
powers,  which  we  exert  over  our  ideas,  affedlions,  and  bodily  motions  (as  I fhall  fhew 
hereafter,  prop.  21.)  5 and,  by  doing  this,  teaches  us  how  to  regulate  and  improve 
thefe  powers. 

CoR.  6.  If  beings  of  the  fame  nature,  but  whofe  affedlions  and  paflions  are,  at 
prefent,  in  different  proportions  to  each  other,  be  expofed  for  an  indefinite  time  to  the 
fame  imprelTions  and  alTociations,  all  their  particular  differences  will,  at  lafl,  be  over- 
ruled, and  they  will  become  perfectly  fimilar,  or  even  equal.  They  may  alfo  be  made 
perfectly  fimilar,  in  a finite  time,  by  a proper  adjuflment  of  the  impreffions  and 
affociations. 

Cor.  7.  Our  original  bodily  make,  and  the  Impreffions  and  aflbeiations  which  affeil 
us  in  paffing  through  life,  are  fo  much  alike,  and  yet  not  the  fame,  that  there  muft  be 
both  a great  general  refemblance  araongft  mankind,  in  refpe6l  of  their  intellecftual 
affedlions,  and  alfo  many  particular  differences. 

Cor.  S.  Some  degree  of  fpirituality  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  paffing  through 
life.  The  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  muft  be  transferred  by  affociation  more  and 
more  every  day,  upon  things  that  afford  neither  fenfible  pleafure  nor  fenfible  pain  in 
themfelves,  and  fb  beget  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains,. 
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Cor.  9.  Let  the  letters  h,  r,  d,  e,  &:c.  reprefent  the  fenfible  pleafures ; x,  and 
2,  the  fenfible  pains,  fuppofed  to  be  only  three  in  number;  and  let  us  fuppofe  all  thefe, 
both  pleafures  and  pains,  to  be  equal  to  one  another : if  now  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfible 
pleafures  and  pains  be  alfociated  together,  according  to  all  the  pofllble  varieties,  in 
order  to  form  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains,  it  is  plain,  that  pleafure  muft  prevail 
in  all  the  combinations  of  feven  or  more  letters ; and  alfo,  that  when  the  feveral  parts 
of  thefe  complex  pleafures  are  fufEciently  united  by  affociation,  the  pains  which  enter 
their  compofition  will  no  longer  be  diftinguifiied  feparately,  but  the  refulting  mixed 
and  complex  pleafures  appear  to  be  pure  and  fimple^  ones,  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
excefs  of  pleafure  above  pain,  in  each  combination.  Thus  affociation  would  convert 
a ftate,  in  which  pleafure  and  pain  were  both  perceived  by  turns,  into  one  in  which 
pure  pleafure  alone  would  be  perceived  ; at  leaft,  would  caufe  the  beings  who  were 
under  its  influence  to  an  indefinite  degree,  to  approach  to  this  lafl;  ftate  nearer  than 
by  any  definite  difference.  Or,  in  other  words,  affociation,  under  the  fuppofition  of 
this  corollary,  has  a tendency  to  reduce  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  back  again  to  a paradifiacal  one.  Now,  though 
the  circumftances  of  mankind  are  not  the  fame  widi  thofe  fuppofed  in  this  corollary, 
yet  they  bear  a remarkable  refcmblance  thereto,  during  that  part  of  our  exiftence  which 
is  expofed  to  our  obfervation.  For  our  fenfible  pleafures  are  far  more  numerous  than 
our  fenfible  pains ; and  though  the  pains  be,  in  general,  greater  than  the  pleafures, 
yet  the  fum  total  of  thefe  feems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  thofe ; whence  the  remainder, 
after  the  deftrudion  of  the  pains  by  the  oppofite  and  equal  pleafures,  will  be  pure 
pleafure. 

CoR.  10.  The  intelledual  pleafures  and  pains  are  as  real  as  the  fenfible  ones,  being, 
as  we  have  feen,  nothing  but  the  fenfible  ones  varioufiy  mixed  and  compounded 
together.  The  intelledual  pleafures  and  pains  are  alfo  all  equally  of  a faditious  and 
acquired  nature.  We  muft  therefore  eftimate  all  our  pleafures  equally,  by  their  magni- 
tude, permanency,  and  tendency  to  procure  others ; and  our  pains  in  like  manner. 

Cor.  II.  The  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  have  a greater  tendency  to  deftroy  the 
body,  than  the  intelledual  ones;  for  they  are  of  a particular  local  nature,  and  fo  bear 
hard  upon  the  organs  which  convey  them.  But  the  deftrudion  of  any  one  confider- 
able  part  of  the  body  is  the  deftrudion  of  the  whole,  from  the  fympathy  of  the  parts ; 
whereas  the  intelledual  pleafures  and  pains,  being  colleded  from  all  quarters,  do 
not  much  injure  any  organ  particularly,  but  rather  bring  on  an  equable  gradual  decay 
of  the  whole  medullary  fubftance,  and  all  the  parts  thereon  depending. 

Cor.  12.  This  propofition,  and  its  corollaries,  afford  fome  pleafing  prefumptions ; 
fuch  are,  tliat  we  have  a power  of  fuiting  our  frame  of  mind  to  our  circumftances,  of 
correding  what  is  amifs,  and  improving  what  is  right ; that  our  ultimate  happineft 
appears  to  be  of  a fpiritual,  njQt  corporeal  nature ; and  therefore  that  death,  or  th'e 
fhaking  off  the  grofs  body,  may  not  ftop  our  progrefs,  but  rather  render  us  more 
' ' II  2 expedite 
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expedite  in  the  purfuit  of  our  true  end ; that  aflbciation  tends  to  make  us  all  ultimately 
fimilar  s fo  that  if  one  be  happy,  all  muft : and  laftly,  that  the  fame  aflbciation  may 
alfo  be  fliewn  to  contribute  to  introduce  pure  ultimate  fpiritual  happinefs,  in  all,  by 
a dired  argument,  as  well  as  by  the  juft  mentioned  indited  one. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  MUSCULAR  MOTION,  AND  ITS  TWO  KINDS,  AUTOMATIC  AND  VOLUNTARY;  ' 

AND  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  VIBRATIONS  AND  ASSOCIATION, 

FOR  EXPLAINING  THESE  RESPECTIVELY. 

PROP.  XV. 

It  is  ■probabky  that  mujcular  Motion  is  performed  in  the  fame  general  Manner  as  Senjation^ 
and  the  Perception  of  Ideas, 

For,  firft,  fenfation,  the  perception  of  ideas,  and  a locomotive  faculty,  i.  e.  mufcular 
motion,  are  the  three  moft  eminent  marks  of  diftindion  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world : therefore  fince  it  is  already  found,  that  the  two  firft  are  performed  by 
the  fame  means,  i.  e.  vibrations,  there  is  fome  prefumption,  that  the  laft  will  not  require 
a different  one. 

Secondly,  Of  the  two  forts  of  motion,  viz.  automatic  and  voluntary,  the  firft  depends 
upon  fenfation,  the  laft  upon  ideas,  as  I fliall  Ihew  particularly  hereafter,  and  may 
appear,  in  general,  to  any  one,  upon  a flight  attention ; whence  it  follows,  that  fenfa- 
tion, and  automatic  motion,  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  general  manner,  alfo  the 
perception  of  ideas,  and  voluntary  motion : and  therefore,  fince  fenfation  and  percep- 
tion, the  two  antecedents,  agree  in  their  caufes,  automatic  and  voluntary  motion,  the 
two  confequents,  i.  e.  all  the  four,  muft  likewife. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  firft  and  fecond  propofitions,  that  the  white  medullary 
fubftance  is  the  common  inftrument  of  fenfation,  ideas,  and  motion  ; and  by  the  fifth, 
that  this  fubftance  is  uniform  and  continuous  every  where.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
fubtle  motions  excited  in  the  fenfory  nerves,  and  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
during  fenfation  and  intelledlual  perception,  muft,  of  whatever  kind  they  be,  pafs  into 
the  motory  nerves;  and  when  they  are  arrived  there,  it  is  probable,  that  they  muft 
caufe  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles,  both  becaufe  otherwife  their  arrival  at  the  motory 
nerves  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  becaufe  fome  fuch  fubtle  motions  are  required  for 
this  purpofe. 

Cor.  I.  All  arguments  therefore  which  prove  the^performance  of  fenfation  and  intel- 
ledual  perception,  by  means  of  vibrations  of  the  fmall  medullary  particles,  muft  infer, 
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that  mufcular  motion  is  performed  by  vibrations  alfo.  And  converfely,  if  vibrations 
can  be  Ihewn  to  take  place  in  mufcular  motion,  they  muft  alfo  be  inftrumental  in 
fenfation  and  intellectual  perception. 

Cor.  2.  There  are  certain  experiments  and  obfervations  which  favour  the  fuppofition 
of  the  performance  of  mufcular  motion  by  fubtle  agitations  in  the  fmall  particles  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  i.  e.  by  vibratory  motions.  It  follows  therefore,  that  thefe  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  are  fome  additional  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  fenfory  and 
ideal  vibrations,  as  above  explained.  Such  are,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  of 
other  mufcles,  may  be  renewed  in  dying  animals,  and  thofe  that  are  newly  dead,  by 
heat,  injection  of  a fluid,  and  punCtures,  it  being  eafy  to  be  conceived,  that  the  two 
laft  caules  fhould  put  the  particles  of  the  fibres  into  agitations  for  a fliort  time,  i.  e. 
till  they  can  recover  their  equilibrium,  by  altering  their  diftances,  and  mutual  aCtions : 
and  the  firfl;  caufe,  /.  e.  heat,  is,  by  the  common  confent  of  all,  judged  to  confift  in, 
and  to  caufe,  fubtle  vibratory  motions.  It  is  alfo  difficult  to  affign  any  other  aClion  which 
thefe  caufes  can  have.  In  like  manner  the  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of 
the  hearts  of  frogs,  vipers,  and  fome  other  animals,  which  continue  for  long  fpaces 
of  time  after  thefe  have  been  entirely  feparated  from  their  bodies,  feem  utterly  in- 
explicable upon  any  of  the  common  fuppofitions,  but  follow  eafily  from  the  doCtrine 
of  vibrations,  as  it  is  applied  to  mufcular  motion,  in  the  two  next  propofitions. 

Cor.  3.  Since  the  fame  motion  which  occafions  fenfation,  and  intellectual  percep- 
tion, pafles  through  the  feats  of  thefe  into  the  motory  nerves,  in  order  to  excite  there 
the  automatic  and  voluntary  motions,  thus  pervading  the  whole  medullary  fubftance, 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  circumftances,  but  in  all  with  the 
greateft  precifion  and  exaClnefs,  it  follows,  that  this  muft:  be  a vibratory  one,  and  that 
of  the  moft  fubtle  kind.  For  the  fame  excefs  of  foftnefs,  which  renders  the  medullary 
fubftance  totally  inelaftic  as  to  fenfe,  and  confequently  unfit  for  the  grolTer  vibrations 
of  the  particles  of  the  firft  or  largeft  order  (by  the  vibrations  of  which,  in  fonorous 
bodies,  it  feems,  that  found  is  excited  in  the  air),  may  render  it  more  fufceptible  of 
vibrations,  in  the  particles  of  the  fecond,  third,  &c.  orders ; and  if  we  fuppofe  a proper 
ultimate  ftruClure  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  thefe  vibrations  may 
be  conveyed  with  all  that  precifion  and  variety  which  the  phtenomena  require.  And, 
unlefs  we  do  fuppofe  fome  fuch  fubtle  vibrations  as  thefe,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  fo  foft  a pulp  as  the  medullary  fubftance  is,  fliould  be  the  common 
inftrument  of  fenfation,  thought,  and  motion ; which  yet  all  phyficians  and  philofophers 
muft  allow,  according  to  the  firft  and  fecond  propofitions.  If  we  fet  afide  fubtle 
vibratory  motions,  the  impulfe  of  the  objeCls  of  fenfe  can  communicate  nothing,  as 
it  feems,  to  fo  foft  a fubftance,  but  an  uniform  preflure,  fufceptible  of  few  or  no 
modifications,  and  confequently  highly  unfuitable  to  the  great  variety  of  the  phaenomena 
that  are  to  be  folved  by  it.  This  argument  therefore  tends  to  Ihew,  that  fenfation, 
thought,  and  motion,  muft  all  be  performed  by  vibrations. 
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SO 

PROP.  XVI. 

‘The  Phcenomena  of  mujcular  ContraSiion  appear  to  be  Jufficiently  agreeable  to  the  Do5lrine 

of  Vibrations. 

In  order  to  fliew  this,  let  us  make  the  following  fuppofitions : 

Firft,  That  vibrations  defcend  along  the  motory  nerves,  i.  e.  the  nerves  which  go 
to  the  mufcles,  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  found  runs  along  the  furfaces  of  rivers,  or  an 
eledlrical  virtue  along  hempen  firings. 

Secondly,  That  thefe  vibrations,  when  they  arrive  at  the  mufcular  fibres,  are  com- 
municated to  them,  fo  that  the  fmall  particles  of  thefe  fibres  fhall  be  agitated  with 
like  vibrations. 

Thirdly,  That  the  vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  fibres,  put  into  adtion  an  attractive 
virtue,  perhaps  of  the  eledlrical  kind,  which  lies  concealed  in  the  particles  of  the  fibres, 
or  in  the  blood  globules,  or  both.  That  the  blood  globules  of  animals  are  eledtrical, 
may  be  conjedtured  from  the  eledtricity  of  thofe  of  the  mufcle-fhell  fifh,  obferved  by 
Dr.  Hales-,  and  that  the  red  blood  has  a principal  fhare  in  mufcular  contraction, 
is  highly  probable,  from  the  red  colour  of  all  the  great  mufcles  of  the  body,  and  from 
the  weaknefs  of  all  young  animals,  and  of  fuch  as  want  a due  fhare  of  red  blood.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  appears  from  exanguious  and  transparent  animals,  that  pale  fibres,  and 
colourlefs  fluids,  have  all  the  neceffary  requifites  for  mufcular  contraction,  in  certain 
degrees. 

Fourthly,  We  mufl  now  fuppofe,  in  confequence  of  the  three  foregoing  fuppofitions, 
that  each  mufcular  fibre,  and  confequently  the  whole  mufcle,  is  made  fhorter  by  this 
increafe  of  attraction  in  its  particles ; whilft  yet  their  approach  to  each  other  is  fo  fmall, 
as  that  the  whole  bulk  of  the  mufcle  is  but  little  diminifhed  j for  though  the  length  of 
the  mufcle  is  leflTened,  its  other  dimenfions  are  increafed. 

Fifthly,  If  we  fuppofe  the  fmall  ultimate  fibres  of  the  mufcles  to  bend  alternately  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  an  eel  does,  at  exceedingly  fhort  intervals,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Lower, 
this  may  fomewhat  aflifl  us  to  conceive  in  what  manner  a mufcle  may  be  fliortened, 
and  yet  fo  increafed  in  breadth  and  thicknefs,  as  to  remain  of  nearly  the  fame  dimenfions. 
For  if  thefe  flexures  be  increafed  by  the  Lncreafe  of  the  attraction  of  the  parts,  the 
whole  mufcle  will  become  fhorter  and  thicker,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  contraction  j and 
converfely  when  the  flexures  are  drawn  out,  the  mufcle  will  be  longer  and  thinner,  i.  e. 
in  a ftate  of  relaxation.  The  fhnall  wrinkles  which  have  been  obferved  in  the  mufcular 
fibres,  by  Leeuwenhoek,  and  others,  the  wavings  and  curls  which  frequently  appear  to 
the  eye  in  mufcles,  after  boiling  or  roafting,  and  the  rhomboidal  pinnulae  taken  noticp 
of  by  Dr.  Hales  in  the  abdominal  mufcles  of  a living  frog,  when  under  contraction,  aU 
feem  to  favour  this  fifth  fuppofition. 
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Dr.  Pemberton  conje6tures,  that  the  caufe  of  the  contradlion  of  mufcular  fibres  is  no 
other  than  the  common  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  fmall  particles  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  increafed.  And  this  feems  very  probable  ; for  the  mufcles  are  hard  during  con- 
tradion,  foft  during  relaxation ; and  hardnefs  and  foftnefs  are  evidently  nothing  but 
variations  in  the  cohefion  of  the  fmall  particles  of  bodies.  Neither  is  this  conjefture  at 
all  repugnant  to  the  fuppofition  of  an  eleftrical  attraction  above  made,  or  to  the  doCtrine 
of  vibrations ; for  eledlricity  may  reach  to  fmall  diftances,  without  being  excited  by 
friction,  and  flow  from  the  fame  principle  as  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  as  Sir  IJaac  Newton 
has  obferved.  It  may  therefore  be  the  general  caufe  of  cohefion,  and  may  be  excited  in 
the  mufcular  fibres  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  whenever  extraordinary  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  them.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  cohefion  to  be  fomething 
diftinCt  from  eleCtricity,  it  may,  however,  be  increafed  by  vibrations  of  the  fmall 
cohering  particles. 

PROP.  XVII. 

*I'hat  Propenfity  to  alternate  Contraction  and  Relaxation^  which  is  obferved  in  ahnojl  all  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Body,  admits  of  a Solution  from  the  DoClrine  of  Vibrations. 

For,  when  the  fibres  are  in  a flate  of  contraction,  they  are  hard ; and  this  hardnefs,  if 
it  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  fmall  particles  (which  is  no  unreafonable  fuppofition), 
mufl  render  the  particles  of  thefe  particles,  i.  e.  the  particles  fuppofed  in  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  to  be  agitated  with  vibrations,  indifpofed  to  receive  thefe  vibrations ; but  the 
free  admiflion  of  thefe  vibrations  is  by  fuppofition  the  caufe  which  excites  the  attractions 
of  the  particles,  and  the  confequent  contraction  of  the  mufcle.  It  follows  therefore, 
that  the  hardnefs  which  impedes  thefe  vibrations,  mufl;  alfo  leflen  the  attraction  and 
contraction  j or,  in  other  words,  that  the  contraction  of  a mufcle,  when  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  mufl;  check  itfelf,  and  bring  on  a relaxation,  after  a time  fufficient  for 
the  proper  caufes  to  take  effeCt. 

In  like  manner,  when  a mufcle  is  relaxed,  the  vibrations  which  defcend  along  the 
motory  nerves,  pafs  freely  into  the  mufcular  fibres,  increafe  the  attractions  of  the 
particles,  and  bring  on  the  oppofite  ilate,  that  of  contraction ; and  fo  on  alternately. 

The  fibres  of  the  relaxed  mufcle  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  under  a ftate  of  diftention 
to  a certain  degree,  and  confequently  as  liable  to  an  increafe  of  vibrations  upon  this 
account.  To  which  we  may  farther  add,  that  fince  vibrations  are  hindered  from 
pafljng  into  the  contracted  mufcle,  in  the  manner  juft  now  explained,  they  will  pafs 
with  greater  force  into  the  relaxed  one,  from  the  place  of  the  common  derivation  of 
their  nerves,  wherever  there  are  antagonifl;  mufcles  that  derive  nerves  from  the  fame 
trunk,  as  in  the  limbs,  and  mufcles  of  refpiration. 

Cor.  It  appears  from  this  method  of  confidering  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
©f  mufcles,  that  there  is  a certain  degree  of  hardnefs  or  contraction  in  raufrular  fibres, 

which 
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which  may  be  fuppofed  juft  to  balance  each  degree  of  force  with  which  vibrations 
defcend  into  the  mufcular  fibres  j and  that,  while  this  equilibrium  fubfifts,  the  con- 
tradlion  can  neither  be  increafed  nor  abated. 

PROP.  XVIII. 

‘The  Vibrations  j of  which  an  Account  has  been  given  in  this  Chaptery  may  be  fuppofed  to  afford 
a fuff  dent  Supply  of  inotory  Vibrations  y for  the  Purpofe  of  contrabUng  the  Mufcles. 

In  order  to  make  this  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  the  motory  vibrations, 
or  thofe  which  defcend  along  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles  into  their  fibres,  into  the  five 
following  claftes : 

Firft  then,  we  are  to  conceive,  that  thofe  fenfory  vibrations  which  are  excited  in  the 
external  organs,  and  afcend  towards  the  brain,  when  they  arrive,  in  their  afcent,  at 
the  origins  of  motory  nerves,  as  they  arife  from  the  fame  common  trunk,  plexus,  or 
ganglion,  with  the  fenfory  ones  affefled,  detach  a part  of  themfelves  at  each  of  thefe 
origins  down  the  motory  nerves ; which  part,  by  agitating  the  fmall  particles  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  fixteenth  propofition,  excites  them  to 
contradion. 

Secondly,  The  remainder  of  the  fenfory  vibrations,  which  arrives  at  the  brain,  not 
being  detached  down  the  motory  nerves  in  its  afcent  thither,  muft  be  diffufed  over 
the  whole  medullary  fubftance.  It  will  therefore  defcend  from  the  brain  into  the  whole 
fyftem  of  motory  nerves,  and  excite  fome  feeble  vibrations,  at  leaft,  in  them.  The 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  ideal  vibrations  generated  in  the  brain  by  aflbciation ; thefe 
muft  pervade  the  whole  medullary  fubftance,  and  confequently  affedt  all  the  motory 
nerves  in  fome  degree. 

Thirdly,  The  heat  of  the  blood,  and  pulfation  of  the  arteries,  which  pafs  through 
the  medullary  fubftance,  muft  always  excite,  or  keep  up,  fome  vibrations  in  it  j and 
thefe  muft  always  defcend  into  the  whole  fyftem  of  mufcles.  And  I apprehend,  that 
from  thefe  two  laft  fources,  taken  together,  we  may  account  for  that  moderate  degree 
of  contraction,  or  tendency  thereto,  which  is  obfervable  in  all  the  mufcles,  at  leaft  in 
all  thofe  of  healthy  adults,  during  vigilance. 

Fourthly,  When  vivid  vibrations  are  excited  in  membranes  of  an  uniform  texture, 
by  a ftimulus  of  any  kind,  they  feem  to  run  over  the  whole  extent  of  fuch  membranes, 
and  by  this  means  to  have  a great  influence  in  contracting  all  the  mufcles  that  lie  near 
any  part  of  this  membrane,  though  they  be  remote  from  the  place  of  the  ftimulus. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  1 conceive  to  be  as  follows:  the  repeated  or 
continued  aCtion  of  the  ftimulus  diffufes  vibrations  from  the  place  of  its  aCtion  over  the 
whole  membrane,  which,  by  their  reciprocal  influences,  become  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  are,  at  laft,  fo  exalted,  as  to  contract  every  part.  As  foon  as  this 
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contradHon  takes  place,  the  vibrations  In  its  fmall  particles  muft  ceafe  for  reafons  given 
above.  They  will  therefore  be  propagated  almoft  inftantaneoufly  over  the  neighbouring 
mufcles,  from  the  nervous  communications  between  the  membrane  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mufcles  j by  which  all  changes  made  in  the  nerves  of  the  membrane  muft  affefl: 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  As  therefore  during  the  vivid  vibrations  of  the 
particles  of  the  membrane,  we  muft  fuppofe  fome  to  be  propagated  into  the  neighbour- 
ing mufcles,  agreeably  to  the  firft  article  of  this  propofition,  fo,  upon  their  fudden 
ceflation,  fuch  a change  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  in  the  communicating  nervous 
fibrils,  as  fliall  agitate  the  aether  contained  in  them  with  much  more  vivid  vibrations 
than  before,  and  thefe  vibrations  muft  now  pafs  into  the  mufcles  alone,  fmce  the 
contracftion  of  the  membrane  hinders  them  from  returning  into  it.  I ftiall  hereafter 
produce  feveral  examples  of  this  procefs,  in  detail.  It  may  fuffice,  at  prefent,  juft 
to  mention  the  adtion  of  fneezing,  and  to  defire  the  reader  to  compare  this  adion,  in 
a curfory  way,  with  the  foregoing  account. 

Fifthly,  I have,  in  the  laft  article,  fhewn  how  a ceflation  of  vibrations  in  the  par- 
ticles of  a membrane,  may  increafe  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  But  it  feems 
alfo,  that  a ceflation  of  vibrations  in  any  other  confiderable  part  of  the  body,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  has  a like  tendency ; and  that  this  tendency  is  deducible 
from  the  change  made  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  affeded,  and  thence  propagated  into 
the  communicating  branches,  or  even  into  the  whole  medullary  fubftance.  The  yawn- 
ings  and  ftretchings  of  perfons  difpofed  to  fleep,  the  convulfive  refpiration  of  thofe  that 
are  juft  fallen  afleep,  and  the  convulfive  motions  which  attend  the  extindion  of  the 
fenfes  in  epileptic  fits,  and  the  near  approaches  of  death,  may  be  derived,  perhaps,  in 
part,  from  this  fource,  in  part  from  fome  of  the  foregoing. 

PROP.  XIX. 

‘The  automatic  Motion  Jeem  to  admit  of  a commodious  Explanation,  from  the  three  lajl 
Propoftions  taken  together. 

The  particular  detail  of  this  obfeure  and  Intricate  matter  will  be  attempted  in  the 
proper  places  of  the  next  chapter,  which  will  contain  the  application  of  die  general 
pofitions  concerning  fenfation  and  motion,  in  this,  to  each  of  the  moft  remarkable 
phsenomena  confidered  feparately.  I will,  however,  prefent  the  reader  here  with 
a lliort  Iketch,  to  enable  him  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  manner  and  plaufibility  of  the 
attempt. 

The  ordinary  motions  of  the  heart  appear  to  arife  from  the  fecond  and  third  clafles 
of  motory  vibrations,  mentioned  in  the  laft  propofition  j and  it  is  remarkable,  that  its 
motions  are  found  to  be,  in  general,  and  ctcteris  paribus,  ftronger  or  weaker,  as  the 
fum  total  of  thefe  two  clafles  is  greater  or  lefs.  The  fyftole  and  diaftole  fucceed  each 
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other,  from  the  caufes  afllgned  in  the  feventeenth  propofitipn.  We  are  to  conceive, 
however,  that  both  the  influx  of  the  venal  blood  into  the  ventricles,  and  of  the  arterial 
into  the  coronary  veflfels,  have  a confiderable  fliare  in  bringing  on  the  fyftole,  in  the 
\vay  of  diftention  and  irritation. 

May  we  not  conjedture,  from  that  experiment  of  Dr.  Hook'Sy  in  which  he  kept  a dog 
alive,  by  a mere  continued  flream  of  frefh  air  pafTing  through  the  lungs,  without  any 
fuch  alternate  motion  of  the  chefl;  as  takes  place  in  common  refpiration,  that  one 
principal  ufe  of  the  air,  which  is  an  eledlric  per  Je^  in  refpiration,  is  to  reftore  to 
the  blood,  as  it  pafles  through  the  lungs,  that  eledlricity  which  it  has  loft  in  circulating 
through  the  body  ? For,  upon  this  fuppofition,  the  blood  which  arrives  at  the  left 
ventricle,  will,  in  ceflfations  of  refpiration,  and  alfo  where  foul  air  is  refpired,  want  its 
due  eledtricity ; whence,  according  to  i6.  the  mufcles,  and  efpecially  the  heart, 
will  want  one  of  the  principal  requifites  for  contradtion.  However,  convulfive  motions 
may  enfue  after  a fyncope,  from  the  fifth  clafs  of  motory  vibrations. 

It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  hearts  of  frogs,  vipers,  and  feveral  other  fuch 
animals,  as  can  live  in  great  degrees  of  cold,  and  without  refpiration,  continue  to 
beat,  as  has  been  taken  notice  of  above,  for  a long  time  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
their  bodies.  We  muft  therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  fibres  of  their  hearts,  and  the  blood 
globules  which  remain  in  them,  are  endued  with  an  eledtric,  or  other  attradlive 
virtue,  of  a more  durable  kind  than  the  fibres  and  blood  globules  of  the  more  perfedt 
animals ; alfo,  that  this  virtue  may  be  put  into  adlion  by  a lefs  degree  of  heat.  All 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  other  circumftances  of  their  oeconomy. 

Refpiration  and  crying  are  excited  in  the  new-born  child  from  the  cold,  handling 
of  the  midwife,  and  other  vivid  fenfations  impreffed  immediately  upon  its  coming  into 
the  world.  Thefe  vivid  fenfations  put  the  whole  fyftem  of  mufcles,  or  at  leaft  thofe 
of  the  trunk  and  larynx,  into  adlion  at  once,  as  far  as  their  mutual  antagonifm  will 
permit,  the  ftronger  fet  of  confpiring  mufcles  over-powering  the  weaker  for  a certain 
Ihort  time,  and  then  after  their  force  is  exhaufted,  according  to  prop.  17.  giving  way 
for  a fhorter  time  to  the  weaker..  But  this  alternate  adlLon  of  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk 
and  larynx  will  be  an  imperfedl  kind  of  refpiration,  with  crying,  as  may  be  eafily  feen 
from  the  difpofition  of  the  mufcles.  Refpiration  is  afterwards  kept  up,  partly  by  the 
propenfity  of  the  mufcles  to  alternate  adlion,  explained  prop.  17.  partly,  perhaps,  by 
the  power  of  habit,  i.  e.  aflbciation ; partly  by  the  renewal  of  vivid  impreffions ; and 
partly,  as  it  feems,  by  vibrations  excited  in  the  pleura  and  peritonteum,  and  thence 
communicated  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  m.ufcles  of  the  breaft  and  belly. 

That  the  laft  caufe  has  a real  efficacy,  may  appear  from  the  following  inftance.  I.et 
refpiration  be  fuppofed  to  he  at  a ftand  for  a fmall  time,  on  account  of  the  perfon’s 
running,  or  exerting  an  adl  of  great  ftrength.  It  is  evident,  that  the  blood  will  both 
be  accumulated  in  the  lungs,  and  heated  there,  during  this  interruption  of  refpiration, 
fince  refpiration  both  ventilates  the  blood,  and  promotes  its  motion  through  the  lung:>. 
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The  external  membrane  of  the  lungs  will  therefore  be  both  diftended  and  heated,  i. 
will  have  an  increafe  of  vibrations  communicated  to  it.  But  this  membrane  is  conti- 
nuous to  the  pleura,  and,  indeed,  is  the  fame  membrane  with  it.  An  increafe  of 
vibrations  will  therefore  be  communicated  to  the  pleura,  and  confequently  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  mufcles  of  the  breaft,  which  it  inverts. 

The  perirtaltic  motion  of  the  intertines  is,  in  part,  to  be  deduced  from  the  fecond 
and  third  clafles  of  motory  vibrations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
fince  that  motion,  like  this,  returns  at  intervals  inceflantly.  And  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  vigorous  vibrations,  either  of  the  fenlbry  or  ideal  kind,  impart  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  a<rtivity  to  the  rtomach  and  bowels.  However,  they  derive 
alfo  a great  part  of  their  motions,  probably  the  major-part,  from  the  imprefiions  which 
the  aliment,  bile,  and  fasces,  make  upon  the  villous  coat,  the  vibrations  excited  by 
thefe  imprefllons  both  running  direftly  into  the  mufcular  coat,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
tradling  that  part  which  adjoins  to  the  feat  of  impreffion,  and  alfo  running  upwards 
and  downwards  along  the  villous  coat,  fo  as  to  exert  fome  efficacy  at  a dirtance  from 
this  feat. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  pale  fibres  of  the  intertines,  in  men,  and  many  other 
animals,  preferve  their  power  of  alternate  contradlion  and  relaxation  for  a confiderablc 
time  after  death,  whereas  the  red  fleffiy  mufcles  of  the  fame  animals  lofe  theirs  foon 
after  the  effufion  of  their  blood.  It  is  a phaenomenon  of  a like  kind  with  this,  that  the 
whole  mufcular  fyrtem  of  fome  animals,  that  are  exanguious,  or  nearly  fo,  retain 
their  adivity  for  a confiderable  time  after  thefe  animals  are  cut  into  pieces.  And  both 
may  ferve  to  intimate,  that  the  eledlricity,  or  other  attraflive  virtue,  of  pale  fibres 
and  fluids,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  feebler  than  that  of  red  ones,  is,  however,  of 
a more  durable  kind,  and,  as  was  obferved  above  of  the  hearts  of  frogs  and  vipei's, 
capable  of  being  put  into  aftion  by  a lefs  degree  of  heat. 

The  adions  of  fneezing,  fwallowing,  coughing,  hiccoughing,  vomiting,  and  ex- 
pelling the  fteces  and  urine,  with  others  of  a like  nature,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the 
firrt  and  fourth  claflTes  of  motory  vibrations,  i.  e.  either  from  thofe  vibrations  which 
firft  afcend  up  the  fenfory  nerves,  and  then  are  detached  down  the  motory  nerves, 
which  communicate  with  thefe  by  fome  common  trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion,  or  elfe 
from  thofe  vibrations  that  run  along  the  furfaces  of  uniform  membranes,  and  fo  affcd 
all  the  mufcles  which  lie  contiguous  to  any  part  of  thefe  membranes.  It  is  a rtrong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  here  delivered,  that  all  the  above-mentioned 
motions  arife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vivid  fenfations,  increafe  when  they  increafe, 
and  languifh  when  they  languilh. 

In  examining  this  hypothefis  by  the  adions  of  fneezing,  fwallowing,  and  coughing, 
regard  murt  be  had  to  the  nofe,  uvula,  and  epiglottis,  refpedively,  as  being  extreme 
and  pointed  parts,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  affeded  with  extraordinary  vibrations, 
agreeably  to  the  ninth  phaenomenon  of  the  fixth  propoCtion. 
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In  like  manner,  the  numerous  plexufes  and  ganglions  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
and  intercoftal  nerve  mull  have  great  influence  in  the  motions  and  functions  of  the 
parts  contained  in  the  thorax  and  belly. 

As  the  motory  vibrations  of  the  fecond  and  third  clafles  are  of  a gentle  kind,  for  the 
moll  part,  and  defcend  conftantly  into  the  whole  fyllem  of  the  mufcles,  it  may  be 
expelled,  that  young  children  fliould  move  all  their  limbs  at  times,  with  fome  irregular 
kind  of  fuccelTion,  from  this  caufe.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  faft.  Strong  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs  are  often  excited  by  friftions,  gripes,  and  other  vivid  fenfations  j 
but  then  the  motory  vibrations  here  are  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fourth  clafles.  General 
convulfions,  from  acidities,  and  other  irritations  in  the  bowels,  feem  to  be  excited  in 
the  fame  way,  the  intercoftal  nerve  ferving  to  communicate  the  vibrations  with  more 
readinefs  to  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

It  appears  to  me  alfo,  that  the  intercoftal  nerve,  which  makes  thole  of  each  fide 
a feparate  fyllem,  as  it  were,  has  fome  lhare  in  determining  hemiplegias  to  one  fide. 
In  like  manner,  the  great  brachial  and  crural  ganglions  make  all  the  nerves  of  the  fame 
limb  fympathize  with  one  another. 

Whether  the  nerves  of  the  fame  names  throughout  the  body  have  not  fome  fympa- 
thetic  influences  over  each  other,  may  be  doubted.  If  thofe  of  the  right  fide  arife  from 
the  left  part  of  the  brain,  and  vice  verjdy  which  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  beft 
anatomills,  then  one  would  imagine,  that  the  homonymous  nerves  of  the  right  and 
left  fides  mull,  in  crofling  over,  lie  Ibmewhere  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  fo  impart 
vibrations  to  each  other.  And  there  feem  to  be  fome  fa6ls  from  whence  this  may  be 
inferred  j but  we  cannot  expeft  to  be  able  to  diflinguifh,  with  certainty,  fo  feeble  an 
influence,  amidfl  fo  many  others  that  are  far  llronger. 

Yawning  and  llretching  may,  perhaps,  when  confidered  in  all  their  circumllances, 
take  in  all  the  five  claflfes  of  motory  vibrations.  When  they  happen  in  the  attacks  of 
fever-fits,  and  other  morbid  cafes,  the  firll  feems  to  be  owing  to  pretty  fudden  and 
llrong  contradlions  in  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  alpera  arteria,  and  oefopha- 
gus  j the  lafl  to  contradlions  in  the  whole  fkin. 

As  the  bowels  derive  their  perillaltic  motion,  in  part,  from  the  lecond  and  third 
clafles,  fo  it  feems,  that  the  fecretory  and  excretory  velTels  of  the  glands  mull  be  con- 
llantly  agitated  with  a like  motion,  from  the  fame  caufes,  performing  their  ordinary 
fecretions  and  excretions  thereby.  Their'  extraordinary  ones  are  generally  owing  to 
irritations  in  the  membranes,  in  which  the  mouths  of  their  excretory  velTels  lie.  And 
this  agrees  remarkably  with  the  doftrine  of  vibrations.  For  the  vivid  vibrations  excited 
in  the  membranes  by  the  irritating  caufe  mufl  diffufe  themfelves  every  way ; and  when 
they  come  to  the  mouths  of  the  excretory  velTels,  penetrate  them,  and,  by  pafling  up 
into  the  velTels,  both  excretory  and  fecretory,  greatly  increale  their  perillaltic  motion, 
and,  by  confequence,  their  fecretions  and  excretions.  All  this  leems  equally  to  hold, 
in  refped  of  the  exhaling  and  abforbing  velTels  difperfed  throughout  the  body. 
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The  external  motions  of  the  eyes  in  young  children  are  probably  owing,  in  part  at 
leaft,  to  the  immediate  adtion  of  light  upon  the  tendinous  expanfions  of  the  four  ftrait 
mufcles,  and  particularly  upon  thofe  of  the  adducens  and  ahducens.  But  the  light  which 
paffes  through  the  pupil  feems  alfo  to  have  fome  lhare,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter.  As 
to  the  internal  motions,  it  appears,  that  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  cornea  and  uvea 
muft  excite  the  greater  and  lelTer  rings  to  contraflion,  in  proportion  to  its  ftrength,  and 
confequently  prepare  the  eye  to  fee  diftinftly,  at  different  diftances,  in  the  manner 
explained  by  Dr.  Jurin.  The  hypothefis  of  this  propofition  does  therefore  give  and 
receive  light  from  his  ingenious  theory  of  this  matter. 

The  two  mufcles  which  relax  the  memhrana  tympanic  are  much  more  expofed  to  the 
air  than  the  mujculus  internus,  or  the  mujculus  Jlapedis.  When  therefore  the  air  is  agitated 
with  ftrong  vibrations,  as  in  loud  founds,  it  will  excite  the  firft  named  mufcles  to  adion, 
and  confequently  relax  the  membrana  tympanic  as  it  ought  to  do.  For  what  reafons  the 
laft  named  mufcles  are  contrafted  in  feeble  founds,  is  a queftion  of  a more  difhcult 
nature,  as  is  the  parallel  one  in  the  eye,  viz.  why  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  tivea  are 
contradted  in  fmall  degrees  of  light,  fo  as  then  to  dilate  the  pupil. 

The  reader  is  defired  to  take  notice,  that,  in  all  the  inflances  of  this  propofition,  I 
confider  the  motions  as  merely  automatic.  Their  voluntary  and  femi voluntary  ftate 
will  be  accounted  for  in  the  two  next  propofitions. 

PROP.  XX. 

All  that  has  been  delivered  above^  concerning  the  Derivation  of  ideal  Vibratiuncles  from  fen- 
fory  Vibrations^  and  concerning  their  AJfociationSj  may  be  fitly  applied  to  motory  Vibrations 
and  Vibratiuncles. 

This  propofition  is  the  immediate  confequence  of  admitting  the  dodlrines  of  vibra- 
tions and  affociation,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  afferted  in  the  foregoing 
propofitions.  It  contains  the  theory  of  the  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  motions  j to 
facilitate  the  application  of  which  theory  in  the  next  propofition,  I lhall  deliver  the 
principal  cafes  of  this,  in  the  following  corollaries. 

Cor.  I.  The  motory  vibrations  of  the  five  claffes  mentioned i8.  will  generate 
a propenfity  to  correfponding  motory  vibratiuncles. 

Cor.  2.  Thefe  motory  vibratiuncles  will  affedt  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  motory  nerves 
along  which  they  defeend ; and,  indeed,  their  defeent  along  the  motory  nerves  will  be 
principally  owing  to  their  being  firft  excited  in  the  brain.  This  is  fufficiently  evident 
in  the  motory  vibratiuncles  which  are  derived  from  the  motory  vibrations  of  the  fecond 
and  third  claffes.  As  to  the  motory  vibrations  of  the  other  claffes,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  brain  is  ftrongly  affedted  by  the  fenfory  vibrations  which  give  birth  to  them,  and 
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confequently,  that  a proportional  affedion  of  the  brain  muft  take  place  in  the  motory 
vibratiuncles  derived  from  them. 

Cor.  j.  The  motory  vibratiuncles  will  cohere  to  one  another,  by  aflbciations  both 
lynchronous  and  fucceflive.  Hence  the  fimple  parts,  of  which  complex  and  decom- 
plex motions  are  compounded,  may  cohere  clofely,  and  fucceed  readily  to  each  other.  • 

Cor.  4.  The  motory  vibratiuncles  will  alfo  cohere  to  ideal  ones  by  alTociation, 
Common  ideas  may  therefore  excite  motory  vibratiuncles,  and  confequently  be  able  to 
contradl  the  mufcles,  provided  the  active  powers  lodged  in  their  fibres  and  blood 
globules  be  fufficiently  exalted  for  this  purpofe. 

Cor.  5.  If  we  fuppofe  the  ideal  vibratiuncles  to  be  fo  much  increafed,  from  the 
' caufes  mentioned 14.  as  to  be  equal  in  ftrength  to  the  ufual  fenfory  vibrations,  the 
motory  vibratiuncles  conneded  with  them  by  aflbciation  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
creafed propoitionably.  Hence  ideas  may  occafion  mufcular  motions  of  the  fame 
ftrength  with  the  automatic  motions. 

Cor.  6.  The  third  and  laft  connection  of  the  motory  vibratiuncles  is  that  with 
fenfory  vibrations,  foreign  to  them,  t.  e.  fuch  as  had  no  (hare  in  generating  the  motory 
vibratiuncles  under  confideration.  Particular  motions  of  the  body  may  therefore  by 
aftbciation  be  made  to  depend  upon  fenfations,  with  which  they  have  no  natural  and 
original  connection. 

Cor.  7.  As  mufcular  motion  has  three  connections  deducible  from  aflbciation,  viz. 
thofe  mentioned  in  die  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  corollaries,  fo  the  fenfations  and  ideas 
have  the  fame  three  connections.  Hence  the  whole  doCtrine  of  aflTociation  may  be 
comprifed  in  the  following  theorem,  viz. 

If  any  JenJation  A,  idea  B,  or  mufcular  motion  C,  be  affociated  for  a fuffcient  number  of 
times  with  any  other  fenfation  D,  idea  E,  or  mufcular  motion  F,  it  will,  at  lafly  excite  d,  the 
fimple  idea  belonging  to  the  fenfation  D,  the  'very  idea  E,  or  the  very  mufcular  motion  F. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  aflTociadon  cannot  excite  the  real  fenfation  D,  becaufe 
the  imprelTion  of  the  fenfible  objeCl  is  necelTary  for  this  purpofe.  However,  in  certain 
morbid  cafes,  the  idea  is  magnified  fo  as  to  equal,  or  even  over-power,  fenfible 
impreflions. 

PROP.  XXL 

7’he  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  Motions  are  deducible  from  JJfociationj  in  the  Manner  laid 
down  in  the  laft  Propofition. 

In  order  to  verify  this  propofition,  it  is  neceflkry  to  inquire,  what  connections  each 
automatic  motion  has  gained  by  aflbciation  with  other  motions,  with  ideas,  or  with 
foreign  fenfadons,  according  to  die  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  corollaries  of  the  laft  pro- 
pofition, fo  as  to  depend  upon  them,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  be  excited  no  longer,  in  die  automatic 
manner  defcribed  in  the  nineteenth  propofition,  but  merely  by  the  previous  introduction 
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of  the  aflbclated  motion,  idea,  or  fenfation.  If  it  follows  that  idea,  or  ftace  of  mind 
(/.  e.  fet  of  compound  vibratiuncles),  which  we  term  the  will,  diredlly,  and  without  our 
perceiving  the  intervention  of  any  other  idea,  or  of  any  fenfation  or  motion,  it  may  be 
called  voluntary,  in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  this  word.  If  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
or  of  fenfations  and  motions  (all  which  we  are  to  fuppofe  to  follow  the  will  direfUy), 
be  neceflary,  it  is  imperfedtly  voluntary ; yet  ftill  it  will  be  called  voluntary,  in  the 
language  of  mankind,  if  it  follow  certainly  and  readily  upon  the  intervention  of  a fingle 
fenfation,  idea,  or  motion,  excited  by  the  power  of  the  will : but  if  more  than  one  of 
thefe  be  required,  or  if  the  motion  do  not  follow  with  certainty  and  facility,  it  is  to  be 
efteemed  lefs  and  lefs  voluntary,  femivoluntary,  or  fcarce  voluntary  at  all,  agreeably  to 
the  circumftances.  Now,  if  it  be  found,  upon  a careful  and  impartial  inquiry,  that  the 

motions  which  occur  every  day  in  common  life,  and  which  follow  the  idea  called  the 

will,  immediately  or  mediately,  perfedlly  or  imperfeftly,  do  this,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  aflbciations,  this  will  be  fufficient  authority  for 
afcribing  all  which  we  call  voluntary  in  aftions  to  aflbciation,  agreeably  to  die  pur- 
port of  this  propofition.  And  diis,  I think,  may  be  verified  from  fadls,  as  far  as  it  is 
reafonable  to  expeft,  in  a fubjedt  of  inquiry  fo  novel  and  intricate. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  any  action  may  be  rendered  voluntary,  the  ceflation  from  any, 
or  a forcible  reftraint  upon  any,  may  be  alfo,  viz.  by  proper  affociations  with  the  feeble 

vibrations  in  which  inaftivity  confifts,  or  with  the  ftrong  aftion  of  the  antagonift 

mufcles. 

After  the  actions,  which  are  mod  perfe<5lly  voluntary,  have  been  rendered  fo  by  one 
fet  of  affociations,  they  may,  by  another,  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  mod  diminutive 
fenfations,  ideas,  and  motions,  fuch  as  the  mind  fcarce  regards,  or  is  confeious  of;  and 
which  therefore  it  can  fcarce  recoiled  the  moment  after  the  adion  is  over.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  adbeiation  not  only  converts  automatic  adions  into  voluntary,  but  volun- 
tary ones  into  automatic.  For  thefe  adions,  of  which  the  mind  is  fcaixe  confeious,  and 
which  follow  mechanically,  as  it  were,  fome  precedent  diminutive  fenfation,  idea,  or 
motion,  and  without  any  effort  of  the  mind,  are  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  the  body  than 
the  mind,  i.  e.  are  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  automatic  motions.  I lliall  call  them 
automatic  motions  of  the  fecondary  kind,  to  didinguifli  them  both  from  thofe  which  are 
originally  automatic,  and  from  the  voluntary  ones ; and  fliall  now  give  a few  inftances 
of  this  double  tranfmutation  of  motions,  viz.  of  automatic  into  voluntary,  and  of 
voluntary  into  automatic.. 

The  fingers  of  young  children  bend  upon  almod  every  impreffion  which  is  made 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  thus  performing  the  adion  of  grafping,  in  the  original 
automatic  manner.  After  a fufficient  repetition  of  the  motory  vibrations  which  concur 
in  this  adion,  their  vibratiuncles  are  generated,  and  affociated  ftrongly  with  other 
vibrations  or  vibratiuncles,  the  mod:  common  of  which,  I fuppofe,  are  thofe  excited 
by  the  fight  of  a fiivourite  play  thing  which  the  child  ufes  to  grafp,  and  hold  in  l\is 
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hand.  He  ought,  therefore,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation,  to  perform  and 
repeat  the  a6lion  of  grafping,  upon  having  fuch  a play  thing  prefented  to  his  fight. 
But  it  is  a known  fa6t,  that  children  do  this.  By  purfuing  the  fame  method  of 
reafoning,  we  may  fee  how,  after  a fufficient  repetition  of  the  proper  affociations,  the 
found  of  the  words  grqfpy  take  holdy  &c.  the  fight  of  the  nurfe’s  hand  in  a ftate  of 
contra6lion,  the  idea  of  a hand,  and  particularly  of  the  child’s  own  hand,  in  that  ftate, 
and  innumerable  other  aflbciated  circumftances,  i.  e.  fenfations,  ideas,  and  motions, 
will  put  the  child  upon  grafping,  till,  at  laft,  that  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind  which  we  may 
call  the  will  to  grafp,  is  generated,  and  fufficiently  aflbciated  with  the  ablion  to  produce 
it  inftantaneoufly.  It  is  therefore  perfedtly  voluntary  in  this  cafe ; and,  by  the  innu- 
merable repetitions  of  it  in  this  perfectly  voluntary  ftate,  it  comes,  at  laft,  to  obtain 
a fufficient  connexion  with  fo  many  diminutive  fenfations,  ideas,  and  motions,  as  to 
follow  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  originally  automatic  actions  do  the  correfponding 
fenfations,  and  confequently  to  be  automatic  fecondarily.  And,  in  the  fame  manner, 
may  all  the  aflions  performed  with  the  hands  be  eijplained,  all  thole  that  are  very 
familiar  in  life  paffing  from  the  original  automatic  ftate  through  the  feveral  degrees  of 
voluntarinefs  till  they  become  perfeftly  voluntary,  and  then  repaffing  through  the  lame 
degrees  in  an  inverted  order,  till  they  become  fecondarily  automatic  on  many  occafions, 
though  ftill  perfectly  voluntary  on  fome,  viz.  whenfoever  an  exprefs  aft  of  the  will 
is  exerted. 

I will,  in  the  next  place,  give  a ffiort  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  learn  to 
ipeak,  as  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  propofition.  The  new-born  child  is 
not  able  to  produce  a found  at  all,  unlefs  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk  and  larynx  be 
ftimulated  thereto  by  the  impreffion  of  pain  on  fome  part  of  the  body.  As  the  child 
advances  in  age,  the  frequent  returns  of  this  aftion  facilitate  it ; fo  that  it  recurs  from 
lefs  and  lefs  pains,  from  pleafures,  from  mere  fenfations,  and  laftly,  from  flight  aflbciated 
circumftances,  in  the  manner  already  explained.  About  the  fame  time  that  this  pro- 
cefs  is  thus  far  advanced,  the  mufcles  of  Ipeech  aft  occalionally,  in  various  combinar 
tions,  according  to  the  aflbciations  of  the  motory  vibratiuncles  with  each  other.  Sup- 
pofe  now  the  mufcles  of  fpeech  to  aft  in  thefe  combinations  at  the  fame  time  that  found 
is  produced  from  fome  agreeable  impreffion,  a mere  fenfation,  or  a flight  aflbciated 
caufe,  which  mull  be  fuppofed  to  be  often  the  cafe,  fince  it  is  fo  obfervable,  that  young 
children,  when  in  a ftate  of  health  and  pleafure,  exert  a variety  of  aftions  at  the  fame 
time.  It  is  evident,  that  an  articulate  found,  or  one  approaching  thereto,  will  fome- 
times  be  produced  by  this  conjoint  aftion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk,  larynx,  tongue, 
and  lips  j and  that  both  thefe  articulate  founds,  and  inarticulate  ones,  will  often  recur, 
from  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  accidental  caufes.  After  they  have  recurred  a fufficient 
number  of  times,  the  impreffion  which  thefe  founds,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  make 
upon  the  ear,  will  become  an  aflbciated  circumftance  (for  the  child  always  hears  himfelf 
fpeak,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  exerte  the  aftion)  fufficient  to  produce  a repetition  of 
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them.  And  thus  it  is,  that  children  repeat  the  fame  founds  over  and  over  again,  for 
many  fucceffions,  the  impreflion  of  the  laft  found  upon  the  ear  exciting  a frefli  one,  and 
fo  on,  till  the  organs  be  tired.  It  follows  therefore,  that  if  any  of  the  attendants  make 
any  of  the  founds  familiar  to  the  child,  he  will  be  excited  from  this  impreffion,  con- 
fidered  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  to  return  it.  But  the  attendants  make  articulate 
founds  chiefly}  there  will  therefore  be  a confiderable  balance  in  favour  of  fuch,  and 
that  of  a growing  nature : fo  that  the  child’s  articulate  founds  will  be  more  and  more 
frequent  every  day — his  inarticulate  ones  grow  into  difufe.  Suppofe  now,  that  he 
compounds  thefe  Ample  articulate  founds,  making  complex  ones,  which  approach  to 
familiar  words  at  fome  times,  at  others  fuch  as  are  quite  foreign  to  the  words  of  his 
native  language,  and  that  the  Arft  get  an  ever-growing  balance  in  their  favour,  from 
the  caufe  juA  now  taken  notice  of}  alfo,  that  they  are  aflTociated  with  vifible  objedts, 
aftions,  &c.  and  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that  the  young  child  ought,  from  the  nature  of 
aflfociation,  to  learn  to  fpeak  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  is  found  in  fa£l:  to  do. 
Speech  will  alfo  become  a perfedtly  voluntary  aftion,  i.  e.  the  child  will  be  able  to 
utter  any  word  or  fcntence  propofed  to  him  by  others,  or  by  himfelf,  from  a mere 
exertion  of  the  will,  as  much  as  to  gralp : only  here  the  introdudory  circumftance,  viz. 
the  impreflion  of  the  found  on  the  ear,  the  idea  of  this  found,  or  the  preceding  motion 
in  pronouncing  the  preceding  word,  is  evident } and  therefore  makes  it  probable,  that 
the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  other  cafes.  In  like  manner,  fpeech,  after  it  has  been 
voluntary  for  a due  time,  will  become  fecondarily  automatic,  i.  e.  will  follow  affociated 
circumftances,  without  any  exprefs  exertion  of  the  will. 

From  the  account  here  given  of  the  adlions  of  handling  and  fpeaking,  we  may 
iinderftand  in  what  manner  the  Arft  rudiments  are  laid  of  that  faculty  of  imitation, 
which  is  lb  obfervable  in  young  children.  They  fee  the  aftions  of  their  own  hands, 
and  hear  themfelves  pronounce.  Hence  the  impreffions  made  by  themfelves  on  their 
own  eyes  and  ears  become  affociated  circumftances,  and  confequently  muft,  in  due 
time,  excite  to  the  repetition  of  the  aftions.  Hence  like  impreffions  made  on  their 
eyes  and  ears  by  others,  will  have  the  fame  effed; } or,  in  other  words,  they  will  learn 
to  imitate  the  aftions  which  they  fee,  and  the  founds  which  they  hear. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  explained  the  evident  powers  which  the  will  has  over  the 
actions  of  fwallowing,  breathing,  coughing,  and  expelling  the  urine  and  feces,  as  well 
as  the  feeble  and  imperfed  ones  over  fneezing,  hiccoughing,  and  vomiting.  As  to  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  fince  they  are  conftant,  tliey 
muft  be  equally  affociated  with  every  thing,  i.  e.  peculiarly  fo  with  nothing,  a few 
extraordinary  cafes  excepted.  They  will  therefore  continue  to  move  folely  in  the 
original  automatic  manner,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives.  However,  affociation 
may,  perhaps,  have  fome  fliare  in  keeping  thefe  motions,  and  that  of  refpiration,  up 
for  a time,  when  the  ufual  automatic  caufes  are  deficient  in  any  meafure ; and  may  thus 
contribute  to  their  equability  and  conftancy.  It  feems  certain,  at  leaft,  that  where 
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unequable  and  irregular  motions  of  the  heart  and  bowels  are  generated,  and  made  to 
recur  for  a fuflTcient  number  of  times,  from  their  peculiar  caufes,  in  full  quantity,  a lefs 
degree  of  the  fame  caufcs,  or  even  an  alTociated  circumftance,  will  fuffice  to  introduce 
them  afterwards.  And  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  hyfteric  and  epileptic  fits. 
Thefe  recur  from  lefs  and  lefs  caufes  perpetually,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons,  as  original  automatic  motions  are  converted  into  voluntary  ones. 

I will  add  one  inflance  more  of  tlie  tranfition  of  voluntary  actions  into  automatic  ones 
of  the  fecondary  kind,  in  order  to  make  that  procefs  clearer,  by  having  it  fingly  in 
view.  Suppofe  a perfon  who  has  a perfedtly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to 
begin  to  learn  to  play  upon  the  harpficord : the  firft  Itep  is  to  move  his  fingers  from 
key  to  key,  with  a flow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  exprefs  ad  of 
volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
impreflions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  aflbciation  fo  often  mentioned,  the  ads  of 
Volition  growing  lefs  and  lels  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  laft  they  become  evanefcent 
and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up 
in  the  memory,  or  from  the  connedion  of  the  feveral  complex  parts  of  the  decomplex 
motions,  fome  or  all ; and,  at  the  fame  rime,  carry  on  a quite  different  train  of  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  or  even  hold  a converfation  with  another.  Whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  paflage  from  the  fenfory,  ideal,  or  motory  vibrations  which  precede,  to  thofe 
motory  ones  which  follow,  is  as  ready  and  dired,  as  from  the  fenfory  vibrations  to  the 
original  automatic  motions  correfponding  to  them  ; and  confequently,  that  there  is  no 
intervention  of  the  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind,  called  will.  At  leaft,  the  dodrine  of  aflb- 
ciation favours  this,  and  the  fad  fliews,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  intervention,  none 
of  which  we  are  confcious. 

And  thus,  from  the  prefent  propofition,  and  the  nineteenth  taken  together,  we  are 
enabled  to  account  for  all  tKe  motions  of  the  human  body,  upon  principles  which, 
though  they  may  be  fiditious,  are,  at  leaft,  clear  and  intelligible.  The  dodrine  of  vibrations 
explains  all  the  original  automatic  motions,  that  of  aflbciation  the  voluntary  and  fecon- 
darily  automatic  ones.  And,  if  the  dodrine  of  aflbciation  be  founded  in,  and  deducible 
from,  that  of  vibrations,  in  the  manner  delivered  above,  then  all  the  fenfations,  ideas, 
and  motions,  of  all  animals,  will  be  conduded  according  to  the  vibrations  of  the  fmall 
medullary  particles.  Let  the  reader  examine  this  hypothefis  by  the  fads,  andjirdge 
for  himfelf.  There  are  innumerable  things,  which,  when  properly  difculTed,  will  be 
fufficient  tefts  of  it.  It  will  be  necelTary,  in  examining  the  motions,  carefully  to 
diftinguifli  the  automatic  ftate  from  the  voluntary  one,  and  to  remem.ber,.  that  the  firft 
is  not  to  be  fbund  pure,  except  in  the  motions  of  the  new-born  infant,  or  fuch  as  are 
excited  by  fome  violent  irritation  or  pain. 

Cor.  I.  The  brain,  not  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  nerves,  is  the  feat  of  the  foul,  as  far 
as  it  prefides  over  the  voluntary  motions.  For,  by  Cor.  2.  of  the  laft  Propfitioriy  the 
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efficacy  of  the  motory  vibratiuncles  depends  chiefly  on  that  part  of  tliem  which  is 
excited  within  the  brain. 

CoR.  2.  The  hypothefis  here  propofed  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  Stahl^ 
and  his  followers.  They  fuppofe  all  animal  motions  to  be  voluntary  in  their  original 
ftate,  whereas  this  hypothefis  fuppofes  them  all  to  be  automatic  at  firfl,  i.  e.  involun- 
tary, and  to  become  voluntary  afterwards  by  degrees.  However,  the  Stahlians  agree 
with  me  concerning  the  near  relation  of  thefe  two  forts  of  motion  to  each  other,  as  alfo 
concerning  the  tranfition  (or  rather  return,  according  to  my  hypothefis)  of  voluntary 
motions  into  involuntary  ones,  or  into  thofe  which  I call  fecondarily  automatic.  As  to 
final  caufes,  which  are  the  chief  fubjedb  of  inquiry  amongtl  the  Stahlians,  they  are, 
without  doubt,  every  where  confulted,  in  the  ftrudlure  and  fimftions  of  the  parts; 
they  are  alfo  of  great  ufe  for  difcovering  the  efficient  ones.  But  then  they  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  efficient  ones ; nor  fliould  the  fearch  after  the  efficient  be 
banillied  from  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  fince  the  power  of  the  phyfician,  fuch  as  it  is,  extends 
to  thefe  alone.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  efficient  caufes  is  equally 
ufeful  for  difcovering  the  final,  as  may  appear  from  many  parts  of  thefe  obfervations. 

Cor.  3.  It  may  afford  the  reader  fome  entertainment,  to  compare  my  hypothefis 
with  what  Des  Cartes  and  Leibnitz  have  advanced,  concerning  animal  motion,  and  the 
connexion  between  the  foul  and  body.  My  general  plan  bears  a near  relation  to 
theirs.  And  it  feems  not  improbable  to  me,  that  Des  Cartes  miglit  have  had  fuccefs 
in  the  execution  of  his,  as  propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  Treatife  on  Man,  had  lie 
been  furniflied  with  a proper  aflemblage  of  fa£ts  from  anatomy,  phyfiology,  pathology, 
and  philofophy  in  general.  Both  Leibnitz's,  Pre-eftabliffied  Harmony,  and  Malebranche's, 
Syftem  of  occafional  Caufes,  are  free  from  that  great  difficulty  of  fuppofing,  according 
to  the  fcholaftic  fyftem,  that  the  foul,  an  immaterial  fubftance,  exerts  and  receives  a 
real  phyfical  influence  upon  and  from  the  body,  a material  fubftanoe.  And  the  reader 
may  obferve,  that  the  hypothefis  here  propofed  Hands  clear  alfo  of  this  difficulty.  If  he 
admits  the  fimple  cafe  of  the  connexion  between  the  foul  and  body,  in  refpefl  of 
fenfation,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  firfl;  propofition ; and  only  fuppofes,  that  there  is  a 
change  made  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  proportional  and  correfpondent  to  every 
change  in  the  fenfations ; the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  as  here  delivered,  undertakes  to 
account  for  all  the  reft,  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and  motions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
both  the  fenfations  and  thefe  are  performed. 

Cor.  4.  I will  here  add  Sir  IJaac  Newton's,  words,  concerning  fenfation  and  volun- 
tary motion,  as  they  occur  at  the  end  of  his  Prindpia,  both  becaufe  they  firfl;  led  me 
into  this  hypothefis,  and  becaufe  they  flow  from  it  as  a corollary.  He  affirms  then, 
“ both  that  all  fenfation  is  performed,  and  alfo  the  limbs  of  animals  moved  in  a volun- 
tary  manner,  by  the  power  and  aftions  of  a certain  very  fubtle  fpirit,  ;.  e.  by  tlie 
“ vibrations  of  this  fpirit,  propagated  through  the  folid  capillaments  of  the  nerves  from 
the  external  organs  of  the  fenfes  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  into  the  mufcles.” 

K 2 Cor.  5. 
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Cor.  5.  It  follows  from  the  account  here  given  of  the  voluntary  and  femivoluntary 
motions,  that  we  muft  get  every  day  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  powers,  in  refpeft  of 
our  ideas  and  affeflions.  Now  this  confequence  of  the  doflrine  of  aflbciation  is  alfo 
agreeable  to  the  fad.  Thus  we  have  a voluntary  power  of  attending  to  an  idea  for 
a Ihort  time,  of  recalling  one,  of  recollefting  a name,  a fad,  &c.  a femivoluntary  one 
of  quickening  or  reftraining  affedions  already  in  motion,  and  a moft  perfedly  volun- 
tary one  of  exciting  moral  motives,  by  reading,  refledion,  &c. 

PROP.  XXIL 

It  follows^  from  the  Hypothefts  here  propojedy  concerning  the  voluntary  Motions^  that  a 

Power  of  obtaining  Plecfurey  and  removing  Pain^  will  be  generated  early  in  Childreny 

and  increafe  afterwards  every  Day. 

For  the  motions  which  are  previous  and  fubfervient  to  the  obtaining  of  pleafijre, 
and  the  removal  of  pain,  will  be  much  more  frequent,  from  the  very  inftant  of  birth, 
than  thofe  which  occafion  pain.  The  number  alfb  of  the  firft  will  be  perpetually 
increafing,  of  the  laft  decreafing.  Both  which  pofitions  may  be  evinced  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments. 

Firft,  The  pleafures  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  pains.  Hence  the  motions 
which  are  fubfervient  to  them  are  much  more  numerous  alfo. 

Secondly,  The  aflbciated  circumftances  of  the  pleafures  are  many  more  in  number 
than  the  pleafures  themfelves.  But  thefe  circumftances,  after  a fufficient  affbciation, 
will  be  able  to  excite  the  motions  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures,  as  well  as  thefe  them- 
felves. And  this  will  greatly  augment  the  methods  of  obtaining  pleafure. 

Thirdly,  It.  favours  the  pofition  here  advanced,  that  the  motions  fubfervient  to  plea- 
fure are  of  a moderate  nature;  and  therefore,  that  they  can  be  excited  with  the  more 
eafe,  both  in  an  automatic  and  voluntary  manner. 

Fourthly,  The  pains,  and  confequently  the  motions  fubfervient  to  them,  are  few, 
and  of  a violent  nature.  Thefe  motions  are  alfo  various,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
united  to  objeds  and  ideas  with  conftancy  and  fteadinefs ; and,  which  is  moft  to  be 
regarded,  they  end,  at  laft,  from  the  very  make  of  the  body,  in  that  fpecies  of  motion 
which  contributes  moft  to  remove  or  alfuage  the  pain.  This  fpecies  therefore,  fince 
it  recurs  the  moft  frequently,  and  continues  longeft,  muft  be  confirmed  by  alfociation, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft. 

Cor.  I.  Many  changes  in  the  adions  of  young  children,  very  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained, according  to  the  ufual  methods  of  confidering  human  adions,  appear  to  admit 
of  a folution  from  this  propofition.  Thefe  changes  are  fuch  as  tend  to  the  eafe,  con- 
venience, pleafure,  of  the  young  child ; and  they  are  fuffici'ently  obfervable  in  the 
tranfition  of  the  originally  automatic  adions  into  voluntary  ones,  as  matters  of  fad, 

whatever 
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whatever  be  determined  concerning  their  caufe.  I fhall  therefore  refer  to  them 
occafionally,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  papers,  as  allowed  matters  of  faft. 

Cor.  2.  It  feems  alfo,  that  many  very  complex  propenfities  and  purfuits  in  adults, 
by  which  they  feek  their  own  pleafure  and  happinefs,  both  explicitly  and  implicitly, 
may  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  fame,  or  fuch-like  principles. 

Cor.  3.  To  fimilar  caufes  we  mull  alfo  refer  that  propenfity  to  excite  and  cherifh 
grateful  ideas  and  affedtions,  and  trains  of  thefe,  which  is  fo  obfervable  in  all  mankind. 
However,  this  does  not  hold  in  fo  ftridt  a manner,  but  that  ungrateful  trains  will  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  and  recur  on  many  occafions,  and  particularly  whenever  there  is  a 
morbid,  and  Ibmewhat  painful,  ftate  of  the  medullary  fubftance. 

Cor.  4.  Since  God  is  the  fource  of  all  good,  and  confequently  muft  at  laft  appear 
to  be  fo,  i.  e.  be  aflbciated  with  all  our  pleafures,  it  feems  to  follow,  even  from  this 
propofition,  that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  his  goodnefs  and  happinefs 
are  made  manifeft,  muft,  at  laft,  take  place  of,  and  abforb  all  other  ideas,  and  he 
himfelf  become,  according  to  the  language  of  the  fcriptures,  all  in  all. 

CoR.  5.  This  propofition,  and  its  corollaries,  afford  fome  very  general,  and  per- 
haps new,  inftances  of  the  coincidence  of  efficient  and  final  caufes. 

Cor.  6.  The  agreement  of  the  doflrines  of  vibrations  and  affociation,  both  with 
each  other,  and  with  fo  great  a variety  of  the  phasnomena  of  the  body  and  mind,  may 
be  reckoned  a ftrong  argument  for  their  truth. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Containing  the  Application  of  the  Doctrines  ^Vibrations  and  Association  to  each 
of  the  Sensations  and  Motions,  in  particular. 

SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  FEELING. 

PROP.  XXIII. 

To  dijiinguijh  the  fever al  Kinds  of  Feeling  from  each  other,  and  to  affign  the  general  Caufes 
of  the  different  Degrees  of  Exquifitenefs  in  this  Senfe. 

Here  we  may  firft  diftlnguifli,  feeling  into  the  general  and  particular. 

The  general  feeling  extends  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  external  and  internal : for 
they  are  all  fufceptible  of  pain  from  wounds  and  inflammations,  of  being  put  into 
a pleafurable  Rate,  of  numbnefs,  and  total  want  of  fenfation,  and  of  perceiving  heat, 
cold,  and  preflTure.  Some  writers  confider  all  the  fenfations  of  all  the  fenfes  as  fo  many 
kinds  of  feeling ; but  I do  not  here  ufe  this  word  in  fo  extenfive  an  acceptation. 

The  particular  feeling  is  that  more  exquifite  degree  which  refides  in  the  infides  of  the 
hands,  and  efpecially  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers ; and  by  which  we  diftlnguifli  the  tan- 
gible qualities  of  bodies,  viz.  heat,  cold,  moifture,  drynefs,  foftnefs,  hardnefs,  fmooth- 
nefs,  roughnefs,  alfo  their  motion,  reft,  diftance,  and  figure,  with  more  accuracy  than 
by  any  other  part.  Thefe  fenfations  are,  for  the  moft  part,  adiaphorous  ones. 

The  greater  exquifitenefs  of  the  particular  feeling  arifes  probably  from  the  following 
caules : 

Firft,  The  fentient rife  high  from  the  Ikin  (becoming  extreme  parts  thereby), 
and  receive  a large  proportional  quantity  of  nerves  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Secondly,  The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  themfelves  extreme  parts,  and  confequently 
receive  ftronger  agitations  in  their  infinitefimal  medullary  particles,  from  the  ftronger 
vibrations  of  the  contiguous  denfer  aether.  For  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  rarer  aether  within  the  nerves  extend  themfelves  a little  way  into  the  denfer 
furrounding  aether,  and  even  become  ftronger  to  a certain  diftance ; after  which  they 
become  weaker  again,  and  are,  at  laft,  quite  fupprefied  by  the  increafe  of  denfity  in  the 
aether,  and  by  their  own  diffufion. 

Thirdly,  It  is  cuftomary,  in  endeavouring  to  feel  exquifitely,  to  rub  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  againft  the  tangible  objedt.  Now  this  fridlion  may,  by  exciting  vibrations, 
and  a confequent  contradtion  in  certain  mufcular  fibrils  belonging  to  the  papilla,  diftend 
and  eredt  thefe,  and  thereby  increafe  their  fenfibillty. 
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Fourthly,  There  is  much  here  to  be  afcribed  to  praflice  and  habit,  i.  e.  to  affociation ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  the  fenfations  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  give  us  fo 
much  more  precile  information  concerning  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  than  thofe 
of  the  ends  of  the  toes,  fince  the  ftru6ture  of  the  nervous  papilla:  is  alike  in  both.  It 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a part  of  this  reafon,  that,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  laft  chapter,  we  may  get  a voluntary  power  of  erefting  the  papilla  without 
friiflion,  or  of  increafing  and  fixing  the  diftention  during  fridtion,  in  order  to  feel  with 
greater  exquifitenefs  and  precifion. 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  may  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  into  that  of  the  external  furface  of  the 
body,  and  that  of  the  cavities  of  the  nofe,  mouth,  fauces,  alimentary  dudl,  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  bladder  of  urine,  gall-bladder,  follicles  and  duds  of  the  glands,  &c. 
The  fenfibility  in  the  laft  is  much  greater  than  in  the  firft,  becaufe  the  imprelTions  can 
more  eafily  penetrate  through  the  foft  epithelium,  with  which  the  internal  cavities  are 
invefted,  than  through  the  hard  cuticle,  becaufe  the  compad  fibrous  membrane  of  the 
true  fkin  does  not  fuffer  the  vibrations  to  pafs  freely  up  the  nerve  through  its  own 
fubftance,  but  rather  diffufes  them  along  its  furface,  and  becaufe  the  moifture  of  the 
epithelium  diflfolves,  and  thereby  renders  adive,  all  the  faline  particles,  which  touch 
the  interna]  cavities.  In  the  mouth  and  nofe  this  fenfibility  is  fo  great,  and  attended 
with  fuch  diftinguifhing  circumftances,  as  to  have  the  names  of  tafte  and  fmell  afligned 
refpedively  to  the  fenfations  impreflTed  upon  the  papilla  of  thefe  two  organs.  And  as 
the  fenfations  of  the  alimentary  dud  have  a near  relation  to,  and  connedion  with,  thofe 
of  the  mouth,  I fhall  refer  them  to  the  head  of  tafte.  But  the  fenfations  of  the  other 
internal  cavities  may  be  comprehended  more  properly  under  feeling. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  lips,  nipples,  and  external  parts  of 
generation,  have  a more  exquifite  fenfibility,  than  the  other  external  parts  ; partly  from 
the  ftrudure  of  xhtvc  papilla,  and  partly  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  cutis,  and  foftnefs  and 
thinnefs  of  the  cuticle.  The  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  coruea  and  tunica  conjun^iva  of  the 
eye  may  arife  from  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  are  here  expofed,  and  the  tenfion  of 
thefe  parts. 

PROP.  XXIV. 

Vij  examine  how  far  the  Senfations  of  Heat  and  Cold  are  agreeable  to  the  DoBrine  of 

Vibrations, 

A BODY  is  termed  hot,  when  its  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  part,  with  which  we  touch 
itj  cold,  when  its  heat  is  lels  than  this.  The  terms  hot  and  cold  are  therefore  relative 
ones,  and  the  qualities  denoted  by  them  run  into  each  other  without  any  precife 
diftinguifhing  limits.  We  may  confequently  refer  cold  to  heat,  and,  if  we  admit  the 
dodrine  of  vibrations,  we  are  to  fuppole,  that  the  fmall  parts  of  all  bodies  are  agitated 
by  fubtle  vibrations  j and  that  when  thele  vibrations  exceed  thofe  of  the  part  with 
which  we  touch  them,  they  are  called  %varm  or  hot } when  they  fall  fhort,  cold. 
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This  may  be  regarded  as  a grofs,  general  pofition,  which  prefents  itfelf  upon  the  firft 
confideration  of  this  matter.  But  then,  as,  according  to  this  definition  of  heat,  all 
thofe  objeds  of  tafte  and  fmell,  which  excite  ftrong  vibratory  motions  in  the  organs, 
ought  to  excite  heat,  v/e  muft  inquire  farther  into  the  vibratory  motions  of  bodies 
termed  hot  in  common  language,  and  into  the  difference  between  thefe  and  the  vibra- 
tions excited  in  the  nerves  of  tafte  and  fmell  by  fapid  and  odorous  bodies. 

I conjeflure  therefore,  that  the  vibrations  belonging  to  heat  are  in  general  quicker 
and  fliorter,  than  the  peculiar  ones  excited  by  taftes,  fmells,  and  colours ; alfo  that  the 
laft,  or  the  vibrations  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  quicker  than  thofe  of  taftes  and  fmells. 
We  may  conceive  farther,  that  all  the  vibrations  of  the  fmall  particles  of  the  medullary 
fubftance,  and  interjacent  aether,  from  whatever  caufe  they  arife,  grow  quicker  as  they 
grow  fhorter,  i.  e.  weaker  j or,  according  to  the  conje6ture  juft  made,  that  in 
declining  they  tend  to  thofe  which  imprefs  the  fenfation  of  heat.  For  vibratory  motions 
of  different  lengths  can  be  ifochronous  only  according  to  one  law,  viz.  that  of  the 
accelerating  force  being  in  the  fimple  proportion  of  the  diftance  from  the  middle  point 
of  the  vibration,  as  when  a heavy  body  vibrates  in  a cycloid  j whereas,  if  the 
accelerating  force  be  in  any  lefs  ratio  than  this,  Ihort  vibrations  will  be  quicker  than 
long  ones.  Laftly,  we  are  to  conceive,  that  when  two  vibrations  of  different  kinds, 
or  frequences,  are  imprefled  at  the  fame  time,  they  muft  reduce  one  another  to  fome 
fmgle  intermediate  one,  unlefs  the  quicker  be  fo  much  more  numerous  than  the  flower, 
as  to  be  comprehended  within  them,  fo  that  both  may  be  performed  together  without 
oppofition  or  confufion. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  feveral  effects  of  heat  and  cold  upon  our  bodies  are 
agreeable  either  to  the  notion  of  vibrations  in  general,  or  to  the  particular  conjedfures 
of  the  laft  paragraph. 

Firft,  then.  We  may  expedl  that  heat  will  rarefy  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  the  laft  more  than  the  firft,  which  is  agreeable  to  experience.  For  the  increafe 
of  the  agitations  will  make  the  fmall  particles  recede  from  one  another,  and  that  more 
in  fluid  than  in  folid  parts,  becaufe  of  their  loofer  texture.  There  may  be  other  rea- 
fons  alfo,  drawn  from  the  particular  unknown  compofition  of  each  part,  folid  and 
fluid,  which  may  fubje6l  them  to  greater  or  lefs  rarefaction.  Thus  I conjecfture,  that 
the  red  blood  is  more  apt  to  be  rarefied  than  the  other  fluids,  and  that  it  is  by  this 
means  made  a chief  inftrument  in  comprefllng  the  white  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  and  fpinal  marrow,  in  natural  and  morbid  fleep,  to  both  which  heat  contributes, 
as  has  been  obferved  already. 

Secondly,  If  heat  be  caufed  by  vibrations,  we  may  expe6l,  that  thofe  propagated 
from  the  hot  or  cold  body  fliould  diffufe  themfelves  freely  and  inftantaneoufly  over  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem,  i.  e.  the  whole  body  ; however  along  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  in 
an  efpecial  manner.  This  follows  from  the  uniformity  both  of  the  whole  medullary 
fubftance,  and  of  the  fkin.  The  firft  communicates  the  vibrations  which  afcend  along 
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the  nerves  affefled  to  the  whole  body,  the  laft  thofe  imprelTed  upon  the  part  of  the  fkin, 
which  touches  the  hot  or  cold  body,  to  the  other  parts  of  it.  Now  this  is  agreeable  to 
experience : for  when  the  whole  body  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  we  find  that  the  mere 
touch  of  a cold  or  hot  body  will  give  general  relief  immediately  j and  in  fome  cafes  a 
thrilling  or  flaivering  may  be  felt  to  run  along  the  flcin. 

Thirdly,  If  the  fkin  be  contrafted  by  any  caufe  different  from  the  diredl  imprefTion 
of  cold,  as  by  the  pain  propagated  from  a wound,  the  colic,  the  irritation  of  a flone  in 
the  bladder,  &c.  this  contradtion,  firft  excited  by  an  increafe  of  vibrations  in  the 
mufcular  varioufly  interwoven  fibrils  of  the  fldn,  may  be  expedled  afterwards  to  check 
and  diminifh  the  vibrations  there,  and  thus  to  occafion  the  fenfation  of  cold,  agreeably 
to  experience.  The  chillinefs  arifing  from  matter  abforbed,  and  from  the  caufe  of 
acute  diflempers,  whatever  that  be,  may  admit  of  a like  explanation. 

The  tremors,  h e.  fudden,  fhort,  alternate  contradlions  of  the  antagonift  m.ufcles, 
which  happen  in  the  foregoing  cafes,  arife  probably  from  an  increafe  of  vibrations,  not 
fubjedl  to  ideas,  and  the  voluntary  power,  defcending  from  the  brain  into  the  whole 
fyflem  of  the  mufcles  ; and  feem  to  differ  from  the  flronger  and  larger  convulfivc 
motions  of  hyfteric  and  epileptic  diforders,  called  convulfions  emphatically,  rather  in 
degree  than  kind.  Thefe  tremors  generally  precede  the  fenfe  of  chillinefs,  when  the 
contradtion  of  the  fibrils  of  the  fkin  does  not  arife  from  the  diredt  impreffion  of  cold. 

We  may  from  hence  pafs  to  the  fenfation  of  chillinefs,  and  the  tremors,  which  arc 
fometimes  occafioned  by  the  palTions,  fear,  anger,  furprize,  joy,  &c.  Both  the  rednefs 
and  the  palenefs  of  the  lips,  face,  and  neck,  which  are  obfervable  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
marks  of  a contradlion  in  mufcular  fibrils  j in  a lefs  degree  in  the  firft  cafe,  fo  as  to 
check  the  return  of  the  venal  blood ; in  a greater  in  the  laft,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  the  arterial. 

Fourthly,  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  heat  may  occafion  pain,  agreeably  to  the 
hypothefis  concerning  pain,  above  propofed.  For  the  ftrong  vibrations  excited  by 
great  heat  muft  put  the  fmall  parts  beyond  the  fpheres  of  each  other’s  attradlion,  and 
fo  produce  the  folution  of  continuity.  But  neither  does  it  feem  inconceiveable,  that 
cold  may  have  a like  effedt,  agreeably  to  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations,  though  the  pro- 
cefs  be  different.  For  great  cold,  by  checking  the  vibrations  in  the  external  part,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  will  alter  the  fituation  and  diftance  of  the  fmall  medullary  particles 
there,  and  fo  muft  excite  vigorous  vibrations  in  the  afcending  nerves,  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  region  of  the  brain,  which  is  juft  the  effedt  occafioned  by  heat,  applied  to  the  fame 
external  part.  Hence,  if  we  are  touched  by  a very  hot,  or  a very  cold  body,  in- 
advertently,  and  without  feeing  it,  it  ought  to  be  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  which  it  is, 
agreeably  to  the  fadt.  The  conflidt  between  the  diminiffied  vibrations,  in  the  external 
part  to  which  cold  is  applied,  and  the  previous  ones  fubfifting  in  the  correfponding 
part  of  the  brain,  may  exalt  thefe  previous  ones,  as  much  as  heat  does,  fo  as  to  render 
the  firft  fimple  impreffion  of  cold  fimilar  to  that  of  heat. 
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Fifthly,  The  continued  impreffion  of  heat  makes  us  more  fenfible  of  cold.  For 
when  heat  has  rarefied  the  parts,  and  adapted  them  to  a peculiar  ftrength  and  fre- 
quency of  vibrations,  differing  from  the  ufual  ftandard,  the  cold,  whofe  difference 
from  the  ufual  ftandard  lies  on  the  other  fide,  muft  raife  a greater  confli6t,  and  pro- 
duce a greater  change,  than  if  the  parts  had  remained  at  the  ufual  ftandard.  The 
continued  impreffion  of  cold  muft  for  the  fame  reafons  make  us  more  fenfible  of  heat. 
This  explication  will  perhaps  fuit  with  other  theories  of  fenfation,  as  well  as  with  that 
drawn  from  vibrations.  However,  the  mere  confiftency  of  any  phenomena  with  the 
doflrine  of  vibrations  is  worthy  of  fome  attention  in  this  inquiry. 

Sixthly,  When  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  affedled  with  the  cramp,  fetting  the  foot  upon 
a cold  marble  will  afford  immediate  relief.  For  the  cold  may  check  the  violent 
vibrations  in  the  fibres  of  the  gafirocnemii  and  foleus,  direftly  and  immediately  or  it 
may  do  it  by  exciting  vigorous  vibrations  of  a different  kind,  which  extend  to  their 
antagonift  mufcles,  as  well  as  to  the  fore-mentioned  ones.  But  I judge  the  firft  account 
to  be  more  probable. 

Seventhly,  If  a limb,  that  has  been  much  chilled  with  cold,  be  brought  to  a fire 
fuddenly,  it  will  firft  be  much  pained,  and  then  mortify.  For  the  vibrations  excited 
by  the  fire,  though  moderate  in  refpedl  of  the  ufual  ftandard,  are  yet  exceffive  in  refpedt 
of  thofe  which  the  cold  has  introduced,  alfo  in  refpedt  of  that  iphere  of  attraflion, 
which  it  has  now  fixed  upon  the  parts  ; there  will  arife  therefore  a violent  conflidt, 
folution  of  continuity,  and  confequent  pain  j and  the  parts  will  be  agitated  fo  much 
more  than  their  prefent  fpheres  of  attradlion  will  permit,  that  they  cannot  return  to  it 
any  more,  but  muft  be  entirely  difunited,  and  run  into  different  combinations,  i.  e. 
the  limb  muft  mortify.  But,  if  the  limb  be  put  into  cold  water,  rubbed,  and  gra- 
dually exalted  to  the  ufual  ftandard  of  heat,  it  may  be  preferved.  Where  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  heat  of  water,  while  fluid,  is  above  the  freezing  point,  and,  con- 
fequently,  greater  than  that  of  a frozen  limb. 

It  may  fomewhat  confirm  this  reafoning,  to  give  a fimilar  explication  of  fome  of  the 
phaenomena  of  glafs  bubbles,  made  by  dropping  melted  glafs  into  water.  We  may 
fuppofe  then,  that  thefe  fall  at  once  into  powder,  when  broken  at  their  points,  becaufe 
the  cold  water  has  fo  far  reduced  the  fphere  of  attraftion,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  bubbles 
are  agitated  beyond  this,  by  breaking  their  points.  But  if  a bubble  be  heated,  and 
its  parts  brought  to  a larger  fphere  of  attradion  by  the  agitations  from  heat,  it  will  no 
longer  fall  to  powder  when  broken  at  its  point.  It  may  alfo  have  its  parts  ground 
away  at  pleafure,  without  falling  to  powder,  becaufe  grinding  agitates  all  the  conti- 
guous parts  with  ftrong  vibrations,  like  heat,  and  enlarges  the  fphere  of  their 
attraftions. 

Eighthly,  When  the  parts  contiguous  to  a mortified  flough  have  a fufficient  heat  in 
them,  excited  by  the  vis  vita,  or  warm  applications,  the  vibrations  attending  this  life 
and  heat  of  the  parts  ought  to  help  to  fliake  off  and  feparate  the  mortified  flough, 
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i.  e.  to  flop  the  mortification ; which  is  agreeable  to  the  fa6V.  Hence  mortifications 
from  external  cold,  in  bodies  otherwife  healthy,  will  come  to  feparate  fooneft, 
and  moft  perfeftly,  as  it  is  frequently  feen  in  cold  climates.  Hence  alfo  mortifications 
happening  in  the  acute  diftempers  of  young  perfons,  if  they  flop  at  all,  flop  fooner 
than  thofe  in  the  extreme  parts  of  old  perfons. 

Ninthly,  It  is  faid,  that  cold  water,  fprinkled  upon  the  diftended  limbs  of  malc- 
faflors  upon  the  rack,  renews  and  augments  their  pains.  Now,  we  may  here  fuppofe, 
that  the  parts  had,  in  fome  meafure,  begun  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their 
diftended  ftate,  by  getting  new  and  enlarged  fpheres  of  aftion : when  therefore  the 
cold  water  endeavours  to  contradl  the  parts  again,  and  to  narrow  the  fpheres  of  aftion, 
the  limbs  ftill  continuing  diftended  by  the  rack,  it  is  evident,  that  a ftrong  conflift, 
with  violent  vibrations,  and  the  folution  of  continuity,  muft  enfue.  Was  the  limb 
releafed  firft,  and  then  cold  water  applied,  it  might  contribute,  as  in  fprains,  to  reftore 
the  parts  to  their  former  ftate,  without  exciting  any  fuch  violent  conflift.  The  good 
effefls  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  other  contrafting  liquids,  in  fprains, 
are  to  be  explained  upon  the  fame  principles. 

Tenthly,  Hot  or  cold  water  feels  hotter  or  colder,  refpeflively,  when  the  hand  is 
moved  in  it,  than  when  it  is  kept  at  reft.  For  the  hand,  when  at  reft,  has  time,  a 
little  to  check  or  exalt  the  vibrations  in  the  contiguous  hot  or  cold  water. 

Eleventhly,  When  a perfon  goes  into  cold  water  leifurely,  he  is  apt  to  fob,  and  to 
refpire  in  a convulfive  manner,  for  a fhort  time.  For  the  impreftion  of  the  cold  upon  the 
lower  limbs  excites  fuch  vigorous  vibrations  in  the  abdominal,  and  other  mufcles  of 
expiration,  as  being  nearer  to  the  feat  of  the  impreftion  than  the  mufcles  of  infpiration, 
that  a convulfive  continued  expiration  is  firft  produced,  then  a fob,  or  deep  infpiration ; 
and  laftly,  ftrong  convulfive  expirations  and  infpirations  for  fome  fuccelfions. 

The  good  effe<5ls  of  cold  bathing  arife  perliaps,  in  part,  from  its  narrowing  the 
fphere  of  attraflion  in  the  fmall  parts  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  at  the  fame  time 
making  this  attraflion  ftronger.  Hence  it  may  be  prejudicial  in  fome  paralytical 
affedions,  as  it  is  found  to  be.  For,  if  the  fmall  vefiTels  of  the  nerves  be  obftruded, 
it  may,  by  contrading  the  folids,  increafe  the  obftrudion,  and,  confequently,  the 
impediment  to  the  free  vibrations  neceffary  to  fenfe  and  motion. 

Twelfthly,  Bathing  in  warm  water,  impregnated  with  adive  mineral  particles,  may, 
by  exciting  and  increafing  vibrations  in  the  white  medullary  fubftance,  as  well  as  by 
other  means,  remove  obftrudions  in  its  fmall  veftels,  and  thus  be  ferviceable  in  many 
paralytical  diforders,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fad.  The  fame  reafoning  is  applicable 
to  the  ftiffnefs,  infenfibility,  and  impotency,  of  motion,  which  the  rheumatifm  often 
leaves  in  the  limbs. 

Cold  bathing  may  in  like  manner  be  ferviceable  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  diforders, 
by  exciting  and  increafing  vibrations ; provided  the  ill  efi'ed  from  the  immediate  con- 
tradion  does  not  preclude  this  good  one. 
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Thirteenthly,  Since  fridlions,  and  other  impreffions  upon  the  ikin,  increafe  the 
vibrations  there,  it  may  be  expedled,  that  they  Ihould  increafe  the  heat.  And  this  is 
the  fa<^l.  If  a perfon  rubs  his  hands  together  in  cold  weather,  the  fenfation  of  heat 
will  be  felt  to  arife  in  a moment,  and  to  go  off  again  in  a moment  after  he  ceafes  to 
rub ; for  the  vibrations  excited  by  rubbing  may  be  expedled  to  languilh  immediately, 
if  not  kept  up  by  continuing  the  friftion. 

Fourteenthly,  Strong  taftes  may,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  be  expedled 
to  leave  a heat  upon  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  fauces^  as  they  are  found  to  do.  And,  in 
general,  all  vivid  impreffions  upon  every  part  of  our  bodies  ought  to  increafe  the  heat 
generally  or  particularly  j which  perhaps  is  the  cafe,  though  we  are  feldom  able  to 
determine  this  by  obfervation. 

Fifteenthly,  All  ftrong  emotions  of  mind  ought  alfo  to  increafe  the  heat  of  the  body. 
This  is  a matter  of  common  obfervation,  if  we  except  the  chillinefs  of  the  fkin,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  which  have  been  explained  above,  agreeably  to  the  dodfrine 
of  vibrations. 

The  three  laft  articles  favour  the  above  delivered  conjedtures  concerning  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  vibrations  belonging  to  heat.  The  phtenomena  enumerated  in 
all  the  fifteen  may  admit  of  other  explanations,  at  leaft  in  part,  but  of  none,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  that  are  inconfiftent  with  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations. 

PROP.  XXV. 

examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Wounds^  Burns^  Bruifesy  Lacerations^  Inflammations y 
and  Ulcer Sy  are  agreeable  to  the  Dolfrine  of  Vibrations. 

The  manifeft  folution  of  continuity,  which  is  the  very  effence  of  a wound,  may 
occafion  pain,  agreeably  to  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
explained  already.  This  is  the  immediate  pain  that  attends  a wound.  The  fubfe-- 
quent  one  is  to  be  referred  either  to  the  head  of  inflammation,  or  to  that  of  ulcer. 

The  immediate  pain  from  burns  has  likewife  been  explained  agreeably  to  the 
dodlrine  of  vibrations,  alfo  the  feparation  of  the  dead  or  mortified  efchar,  under  the 
laft  propofition.  The  fubfequent  pain  is  to  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  inflammation 
and  ulcer,  as  before. 

A bruife  is  fuppofed,  and  with  the  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  fmall  wounds.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  attended  with  a pain  refembling  that 
of  a large  wound,  and  yet  not  exadlly  the  fame,  which  is  the  fadl.  As  large  wounds 
are  fometimes  healed  by  the  firfl;  intention,  without  any  fubfequent  ulcer,  fo  may 
bruifes.  If  otherwife,  the  fubfequent  pain  muft  again  be  referred  to  the  heads  of 
inflammation  and  ulcer. 
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Lacerations  are  great  wounds  attended  with  bruifes,  i.  e.  with  an  infinite  number  of 
Infinitely  fmall  ones.  Thefe  are  never  cured  without  coming  to  digeftien,  j.  e,  an 
ulcer,  and  the  requifite  previous  inflammation. 

The  heat  and  diftention  of  the  fmall  velTels  in  Inflammations  are  fufficlent  to  account 
for  the  pain  attending  them,  upon  principles  already  laid  down. 

In  ulcers  the  nerves  are  expofed  defencelefs,  and  therefore  are  fufceptible  of  the  mofl; 
violent  vibrations,  and  confequent  pain  from  flight  impreffions  5 to  which  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  moifture  of  ulcers,  by  diflTolving  the  faline  parts  of  bodies  applied, 
greatly  augments  their  adtions  upon  the  naked  nerves. 

Fomentations  and  cataplafms  feem  to  afford  relief  in  the  foregoing  cafes,  partly  by 
diffufing  an  equal  warmth  all  around,  partly  by  their  aqueous  or  oily  moifture.  For 
the  diffufion  of  warrnth  prevents  that  conflidt,  which  would  arife  between  neighbouring 
parts  of  different  heats;  and  the  moifture,  which  infinuates  itfelf  among  the  fmall 
particles,  fets  them  at  greater  diftances,  and  confequently  leffens  their  mutual  adlions. 
The  violent  vibrations  will  therefore  be  moderated  on  both  accounts.  The  fridlion 
attending  embrocations  does  in  like  manner  diffufe  vibrations  all  around,  and  the 
liniment  or  liquid,  with  which  the  embrocation  is  made,  may  contribute  according  to 
its  particular  qualities.  Hence  embrocations  are  alfo  of  ufe  in  refolving  obftrudlions. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  violent  vibrations,  which  afcend  along  the  nerves  of  the  Injured 
part,  muft  be  communicated  in  a particular  manner  to  the  neighbouring  branches,  and 
occafion  a flight  inflam'mation,  t.  e.  a forenefs,  there.  This  forenefs  is  not  perceived 
while  the  original  inflammation  fubfifts,  being  obfcured  by  it.  The  vibrations  in  the 
neighbouring  nerves  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  the  ceffation  of  violent  ones  in  the  place 
of  original  inflammation.  Hence  the  forenefs  of  the  neighbouring  parts  after  colics, 
head-achs,  &c.  The  pain  in  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  which  follows  a debauch, 
7.  e.  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  its  membranes,  may  be  of  the  fame  kind. 

Thefe  hints  may  ferve  to  Ihew,  that  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations  is  as  agreeable  to  the 
phaenomena  of  wounds,  burns,  &c.  as  any  other  yet  propofed,  or  even  more  fo.  But 
much  farther  inquiry  is  requifite. 

PROP.  XXVI. 

Ti?  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of  Itching  and  Titillation  are  agreeable  to  the  Dobfrine 

of  Vibrations. 

Itching  often  attends  the  beginning  and  ending  of  inflammations,  and  particularly 
the  eruption  of  inflammatory  puftules.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  according  to  the 
foregoing  account  of  inflammations,  that  itching  is  caufed  by  a moderate  increafe  of 
vibrations,  in  a part  of  fmall  extent. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  the  lodgment  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  or  other 
cutaneous  fecretion,  when  hardened,  occafions  itching ; for  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that, 
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in  thefe  cafes,  an  obftruftion  and  flight  inflammation  in  the  fmall  veflels  of  the  flcin 
may  arife. 

Preffure,  which  allays  itching,  may  be  fuppofed  to  do  this  by  checking  the 
vibrations. 

Scratching  may  convert  it  into  a pleafure,  by  communicating  the  increafed  vibrations 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  fuch  a degree  as  falls  within  the  limits  of  pleafure.  And 
as  this  freer  communication  caufed  by  fcratching  may  increafe  the  vibrations  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  fo  it  may  leflTen  thofe  which  fubfifted  before  in  the  point  that  itched, 
thus  reducing  all  to  an  equality,  or  nearly  fo.  At  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  rude 
or  long-continued  fcratching  muft,  by  the  increafe  of  vibrations,  which  it  occafions, 
alfo  by  laceration,  increafe  the  heat,  inflammation,  and  itching,  and  even  end  in  pain. 

Fridion  of  the  flcin,  without  previous  itching,  excites  a pleafurable  fenfation  j and 
alfo  ends  in  inflammation  and  pain,  when  carried  too  far,  for  the  like  reafons. 

Since  extreme  parts  are  more  apt  to  receive  an  increafe  of  vibrations  than  others,  as 
has  been  obferved  j it  appears,  that  the  itching  of  the  nofe  and  anus  may  be  expeded 
to  attend  worms  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  and  the  itching  of  the  glans  penis  and  anus 
a flight  inflammation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  a ftone.  Thefe  inftances  fliew, 
that  vibrations  run  freely  along  the  furfaces  of  uniform  membranes  j and  this  is  farther 
confirmed  in  the  laft  cafe,  by  the  check  which  a preflure  made  in  perin<eOf  or  any- 
where upon  the  urethra^  will  give  to  the  itching  in  the  glans. 

Titillation  is  nearly  related  to  itching.  It  is  excited  by  flight  impreffions  upon  the 
more  fenfible  parts,  frequently  renewed  j and  this  may  fliew,  that  it  arifes  from  an  in- 
creafe of  vibrations.  The  imprelTions  mufl;  be  fo  flight  as  not  to  excite  a contradion 
in  the  neighbouring  mufcular  fibrils,  and  alfo  frequently  renewed,  that  the  increafe  of 
vibrations  may  diffufe  itfelf  farther  and  farther  perpetually  ; and  thus  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  at  laft  put  into  a pleafurable  ftate,  approaching  to  the 
limits  of  pain,  and  pafling  within  them  at  times. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  foon  as  children  have  learnt  to  cry,  or  yield  a found,  from 
nafcent  pains,  and  from  pleafures  juft  pafTing  into  pains,  titillation  may  excite  fliort, 
alternate,  nafcent  cries  in  them,  i.  e.  laughter,  but  not  before.  If  the  imprelTions  be 
made  upon  the  cheft,  the  effed  will  be  quicker  and  ftronger,  becaufe  thefe  impreffions 
have  a dired  influence  upon  the  mufcles  concerned  in  laughter. 

If  a feather  be  pafled  flightly  to  and  fro  between  the  lips,  it  will  excite  a titillation 
there,  which  will  diffufe  itfelf  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  upper  lip  and  chin, 
and  pafs  into  an- itching  in  them.  The  original  titillation  between  the  lips  may  be 
allayed  by  prelTing  them  together,  and  the  confequent  itching  by  preffure  and  fridion, 
as  in  other  cafes.  All  thefe  things  fuit  with  the  hypothefis  of  vibrations,  and  of  their 
free  dilTufion. 

In  like  manner,  the  free  dilTufion  of  vibrations,  and  their  influence  in  contrading 
the  neighbouring  mufcles,  may  be  inferred  from  the  vomitings,  which  are  excited  by 
tickling  the  fauces  with  a feather. 
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PROP.  XXVIL 

’l‘o  examine  how  far  the  Senfations  attending  Preffure,  and  mujcular  Contradfion^  are  agreeable 
to  the  Jdodlrine  of  Vibrations. 

As  friftion  and  titillatlon  agree  with  heat  in  increafing  vibrations,  fo  preiTure  agrees 
with  cold  in  checking  them.  Thus  preffure  abates  the  uneafinefs  from  itching,  as 
mentioned  above  j and  binding,  or  otherwife  gently  comprefling,  parts  in  pain,  or  in- 
flamed, i.  e.  parts  in  which  the  vibrations  are  excelTive,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  afford 
relief  j whereas  fridion  would  increafe  the  pain  to  a great  degree.  But  the  pain  ufuaily 
becomes  more  violent  the  inftant  the  compreffion  is  removed.  For  the  mere  elaflicity 
of  the  parts  alters  their  figure,  i.  e.  produces  internal  motions,  with  an  increafe  of 
vibrations.  Preffure  may  alfo  increafe  vibrations  in  the  internal  parts,  contiguous  to 
thofe  where  it  checks  them ; or  even  in  the  external  ones,  if  it  be  fo  great  as  to  occa- 
fion  any  confiderable  diftention  there.  And  thus  there  may  be  a variety  of  vibrations 
occafioned  by  the  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  of  preffure,  fufficient  to  correfponJ  to  all 
the  variety  of  fenfations  excited  thereby. 

Mufcular  contradion  mofl  commonly  attends  and  is  attended  by  preffure,  as  in  the 
common  motions  of  handling  and  walking,  whereby  we  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of 
our  own  bodies,  and  of  thofe  which  we  have  occafion  to  move  or  flop.  Hence  all  the 
fenfations,  which  we  receive  from  the  vis  inertia  of  matter,  mufl  be  derived  from  thefe 
two  fources  of  mufcular  contradion  and  preffure. 

Now  it  has  been  obferved  already,  that  mufcular  contradion  checks  the  vibrations  in 
the  contraded  fibres,  and  increafes  them  in  the  neighbouring  parts.  And  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  the  fenfation  correfponding  to  this  alteration  of  vibrations  may  fome- 
times  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  fometimes  go  beyond  them.  In  young  animals, 
alfo  after  fleep  and  refl,  in  all,  it  is  ufuaily  pleafant  ■,  after  much  labour,  or  fprains, 
and  in  inflammations,  painful  j and  this,  whether  the  difordered  mufcle  itfelf,  or  its 
antagonift,  be  conti-aded.  For  there  muft  be  an  increafe  of  vibrations  in  the  difor- 
dered mufcle  both  before  it  can  be  itfelf  contraded,  and  alfo  in  confequence  of  the 
contradion  of  its  antagonift  j as  has  been  fhewn  before. 

PROP.  XXVIII. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of  NumbneJfeSy  and  faralytical  InfenfihiliiieSy  are 
agreeable  to  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations. 

Numbness,  being  a diminution  of  fenfibility,  ought,  according  to  the  do6lrine  of 
vibrations,  to  proceed  from  fuch  caufes,  as  either  indifpofe  the  parts  for  the  reception 
of  vivid  vibrations,  or  hinder  their  free  afcent  to  the  brain.  Agreeably  to  this,  a com- 
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preflion  made  upon  the  nerve,  which  leads  to  any  part,  will  occafion  a numbnefs  in 
that  part,  the  nerve  below  the  compreffion  being  unfitted  thereby  to  receive  vibrations 
freely,  and  the  nerve  above  incapable  of  tranfmitting  freely  fuch  as  are  excited.  A 
comprefTion  of  a blood  veffel  may  have  alike  effed,  becaufe  it  muft  leflen  that  heat, 
and  inteftine  motion,  which  a free  circulation  would  communicate  to  the  part.  The 
compreflion  ufually  made  upon  the  fkin,  when  we  prefs  a nerve  or  blood  veflel,  will 
alfo  contribute.  And  external  cold  will  haften  the  effeft,  when  joined  to  the  juft 
named  caufes ; or  produce  it  alone,  if  intenfe,  or  long  continued.  In  like  manner, 
numbnefs,  from  a compreflion  made  upon  the  nerves  or  blood  veflTels,  is  much  favoured 
by  fleep,  becaufe  the  parts  are  then  indifpofed  both  to  receive  and  to  tranfmit 
vibrations. 

The  benumbed  limb  feels  larger,  becaufe  any  grofs  body,  which  encompalTes  and 
preffes  upon  a limb  by  its  weight  or  ftrifture,  deadens  the  vibrations  in  it ; and  there- 
fore converfely,  when  the  vibrations  are  fo  deadened  from  a different  caufe,  the  idea 
of  a grofs  encompaffing  body,  or,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  thing,  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  limb,  will  be  fuggefted  to  the  mind.  But  this  circumftance  muft  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  affociation. 

When  the  benumbed  part  begins  to  recover  its  feeling,  violent  prickings  are  often 
perceived.  Now  thefe  feem  to  take  place  in  the  points  where  the  natural  vibrations  firft 
return,  fuppofe  at  the  ends  of  the  nervous  papillay  and  to  arife  from  the  conflidt  between 
the  natural  vibrations  in  thefe  points,  and  the  languid  ones  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
However,  they  come  to  an  equality  at  laft,  by  their  mutual  influences,  as  well  as  by 
the  return  of  the  natural  vibrations  to  all  the  parts;  which  may  ferve  to  fhew  how 
itching  ceafes  at  laft  of  itfelf.  Fridion  helps  to  difperfe  and  remove  thefe  prickings, 
and  to  reftore  the  loft  fenfibility,  which  is  very  fuitable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations,  and 
to  the  effed  which  it  has  in  itchings. 

If  the  hand  be  held  down,  and  fhaken,  its  mufcles  being  firft  relaxed  by  a voluntary 
power,  a numbnefs  will  be  occafioned,  in  which  the  fingers  feel  large,  for  the  reafon 
given  above.  This  numbnefs  feems  to  arife  from  the  irregular  agitations,  or  vibrations, 
excited  in  the  fmall  parts;  which,  being  different  from  the  natural  ones,  or  thofe  in 
which  fenfibility  confifts,  muft  check  them ; juft  as  the  agitations  of  water  from  the 
wind  hinders  the  free  propagation  of  regular  undulations  from  a ftone  call  into  it ; or 
as  any  commotion  of  the  air  checks  the  free  and  diftind  communication  of  a found. 
It  ieems  alfo,  that  thofe  irregular  and  diffonant  vibrations,  which  fhaking  the  hand 
caufes  in  the  fmall  medullary  particles  of  its  nerves,  may  pafs  on  from  part  to  part, 
though  not  fo  freely  as  regular  ones. 

From  hence  we  may  proceed  to  confider  the  numbnefs  occafioned  by  the  ftrokc 
of  the  torpedo.  For  the  ofcillations  of  this  fifii’s  back  may  neither  be  ifochronous  in 
themfelves,  nor  fuitable  to  thofe  which  exifted  previoufly  in  the  hand ; and  yet  they  may 
be  fo  ftrong,  as  not  only  to  check  and  overpower  thofe  in  the  part  which  touches  the 
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fifl-i,  but  alfo  to  propagate  themfelves  along  the  fldn  and  up  .he  nerves,  to  the  brachial 
ganglion,  and  even  to  the  fpinal  marrow  and  brain ; whence  the  perfon  would  firft 
feel  the  ftupefaftion  afcend  along  the  arm  to  the  fhoulder,  and  then  fall  into  a giddinefs, 
and  general  confufion,  as  is  affirmed  to  happen  fometimes.  Some  effefts  of  con- 
cuffions  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  alfo  of  being  tofied  in  a ffiip, 
of  ridino-  backwards  in  a coach,  and  of  other  violent  and  unufual  agitations  of  the 
body,  feem  to  bear  a relation  to  the  prefent  fubjedt.  But  it  would  be  too  minute  to 
purfue  thefe  things. 

When  a palfy  arifes  from  an  internal  caufe,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  medullary  part 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  the  nerve  itfelf,  in  all  which  the  veffels  are 
extremely  fine,  and  therefore  liable  to  obftruflions,  efpecially  in  old  age,  become  opaque, 
and  unqualified  to  receive  and  tranfmit  vibrations  freely,  according  to  Sir  I/aac  Newtons. 
opinion.  Hence  a diminution  or  entire  lofs  of  fenfe  or  motion,  or  both,  may  follow, 
according  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  obftru6lion  and  opacity.  The  voluntary 
power  of  motion  is  foon  loft,  as  being  an  acquired  faculty,  and  depending  upon 
aflbciated  circumftances,  and  meir*ory.  But  if  there  be  any  degree  of  inflammation  in 
the  fine  velTels  of  the  motory  nerves,  or  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  brain,  this 
may  occafion  convulfive  motions  j and  for  the  fame  reafon,  an  inflammation  in  the 
fenfory  nerves,  or  their  origins  in  the  brain,  may  occafion  pain.  Now  it  is  reafonable 
to  exped  fuch  inflammations  in  many  cafes  as  a confequence  of  the  obftrudions,  and 
both  convulfive  motions  and  pains  are  often  found  to  attend  paralytic  affedions. 

PROP.  XXIX.  ' 

I’d  examine  ho  w far  the  Phanomena  attending  on  venomous  Bites  and  Stings  are  agreeable  to 
the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations. 

That  the  adive  liquors,  infufed  by  venomous  animals  after  they  bite  or  fting, 
operate,  in  part,  by  the  violent  vibrations  whicli  they  excite  in  the  living  parts  imme- 
diately affeded,  and  which  are  thence  propagated  along  the.  nerves  up  to  the  brain, 
and  alfo  along  the  furface  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  continuity  and  uniformity  of 
the  fkin,  may  appear  from  the  following  reafons. 

Firft,  As  the  folids  and  fluids,  feem  in  general,  equally  concerned  in  all  the  natural 
fundions,  and  morbid  deviations  from  them,  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  refer  part  of  the 
effeds  of  venomous  bites  and  flings  to  each.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe 
poifons  Ihould  have  any  immediate  effed  upon  the  folid  nervous  capillaments,  but  by 
agitating  their  parts. 

Secondly,  The  adive  particles  of  thefe  poifons,  which  are  able,  in  fo  fmall  a quan- 
^ty,  to  produce  fuch  violent  diforders,  and  fometimes  in  a very  fliort  Ipace  of  time, 
may  well  be  conceived  able  alfo  to  agitate  the  nervous  parts  with  ftrong  vibrations. 
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Thirdly,  If  we  fuppofe  their  firft  and  mofi:  immediate  effed:  to  be  upon  the  fluids, 
yet  this  may,  or  muft,  be  agitations,  that  will  afterwards  be  communicated  to  the 
folids. 

Fourthly,  The  vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles,  mentioned  in  this  theory,  feem 
peculiarly  fuited  to  anfwer  the  feveral  quick  and  furprizing  effeds  of  thefe  poifons. 
The  pain,  fwelling,  rednefs,  and  lividnefs,  all  around  the  part  affeded,  may  eafily  be 
derived  from  the  vibrations  propagated  all  around.  Oils  and  fats,  rubbed  upon  the 
part,  may,  by  damping  thele,  prevent  the  ill  elreds.  Vibrations,  propagated  either 
along  the  Ikin,  through  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or  up  to  the  brain,  and  thence  along  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  or,  which  is  moll  probable,  both  ways,  to  that  very  fenlible  part 
the  ftomach,  may  produce  ficknefs  and  vomitings.  And  if  the  gall-dud  be  contraded 
from  the  fame  caufe  during  the  vomitings,  a fudden  jaundice  will  follow  from  the 
violence  with  which  the  gall  is  forced  back  into  the  blood  by  the  adion  of  vomiting. 
Joy,  forrow,  fear,  melancholy,  may  eafily  follow  according  to  the  refpedive  natures 
of  the  poifons,  becaufe  thefe,  according  to  this  theory,  all  arife  from  and  are  attended 
by  correfponding  vibrations  in  the  white  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain.  And  a like 
account  may  be  given  of  the  averfion  to  black,  and  the  delight  in  glaring  objeds,  and 
ftrong  colours.  The  correfponding  nerves  of  different  animals  have  probably  a general 
refemblance  to  each  other,  juft  as  the  correfponding  vi/cera  and  fluids  have.  And  thus  the 
^poifon  of  rabid  animals  may  have  a peculiar  power  of  affeding  the  nerves  of  the  fauces, 
and  mufcles  of  deglutition,  fo  as  to  produce  the  hydrophobia.  Cold  bathing  alfo,  and 
mufic,  whofe  immediate  effeds  feem  confined  to  the  folids,  to  the  exciting  vibrations 
in  them,  may  cure  refpedively  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and  of  the  tarantula. 

However,  what  is  here  alleged  is  not  at  all  to  be  fo  underftood,  as  if  the  imme- 
diate effeds  of  poifons  upon  the  fluids  were  not  alfo  very  confiderable.  In  fome  cafes 
they  may  be  greater,  in  others  lefs,  than  thofe  exerted  upon  the  folids.  It  feems  pro- 
bable, that  the  poifon  is  communicated  from  the  fluids  immediately  affeded  to  thofe  at 
a diftance,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  ferous  veffels.  For  thefe,  having  numerous  imme- 
diate communications  with  each  other,  will  tranfmit  it  freely,  and  yet  fo  as  that  all  the 
neighbouring  parts  may  be  affeded  fomewhat  in  proportion  to  their  nearnefs  to  the  feat 
of  the  injury,  as  they  are  found  in  fad  to  be  ■,  whereas,  were  the  diffufion  of  the  poifon 
to  be  made  by  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  alone,  all  the  parts  would  have  an  equal 
chance.  But  the  propagation  of  the  poifon  along  the  folid  capillaments  of  the  nerves 
is  alfo  a principal  reafon  why  the  neighbouring  parts  are  more  affeded  than  the  diftant 
ones.  The  effeds  of  inoculation  bear  a great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  venomous  bites 
and  flings ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  venereal  and  other  infedions. 
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PROP.  XXX. 

’To  examine  how  far  the  tangible  polities  of  Bodies  admit  of  an  Explatiation  agreeable  to 
the  EoBrine  of  Vibrations. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  more  vigorous  fenfations  of  feeling,  fuch 
as  may  be  called  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  this  fenfe.  We  come  now  to  the  feeble 
and  adiaphorous  fenfations.  Thefe  are  moifture,  drynefs,  foftnefs,  with  fluidity,  hard- 
nefs,  fmoothnefs,  roughnefs,  motion,  refV,  diftance,  and  figure.  Now  it  feems  very  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  thefe,  with  their  feveral  varieties,  may  imprefs  correfponding  varieties, 
of  vibrations  upon  the  nerves  of  feeling ; alfo,  that  thefe  lafb  varieties  will  be  chiefly 
compofitions  of  the  vibrations  arifing  from  prelTure,  and  mufcular  contradtion,  i.  e. 
from  the  vis  inertias  of  matter. 

Thus,  fince  moifl;  bodies  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  fo  leave  a fmoothnefs  with  their 
own  degree  of  cold  or  heat  upon  them,  moifture  may  be  judged  of  by  the  touch  from 
this  peculiar  alteration  of  vibrations  j and  drynefs  from  the  abfence  of  it.  Liquid 
bodies  make  no  alteration  of  figure  in  our  fingers,  and  yield  eafily  to  their  motions  : 
foft  ones  do  the  fame  in  a lefs  degree ; hard  ones  the  contrary.  Smooth  bodies  make 
an  equable  prelTure,  and  give  no  refiftance  to  a motion  along  their  furfaces  j rough 
ones  the  contrary.  The  motions  of  our  own  bodies  are  attended  by  the  vibrations 
peculiar  to  prelTure,  and  mufcular  contra6lion  j of  other  bodies,  which  touch  our  own, 
by  thofe  from  prelTure.  We  judge  of  reft  by  the  abfence  of  thefe.  Diftance  is  judged 
of  by  the  quantity  of  motion,  and  figure  by  the  relative  quantity  of  diftance.  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  thefe  tangible  qualities  may  imprefs 
correfponding  vibrations  upon  thofe  regions  of  white  medullary  fubllance  of  the  brain, 
and  fpinal  marrow,  which  correfpond  to  the  flcin  and  mufcles. 

The  fame  qualities  are  made  alfo  by  means  of  light  to  imprefs  vibrations  upon  our 
eyes,  which  correfpond  in  great  meafure  to  thofe  made  on  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  fo  as 
to  vary  with  their  varieties.  And  as  the  fenfe  of  fight  is  much  more  extenfive  and 
expedite  than  feeling,  we  judge  of  tangible  qualities  chiefly  by  fight;  which  therefore 
may  be  confidered,  agreeably  to  Bifliop  Berkley  s remark,  as  a philofophical  language 
for  the  ideas  of  feeling;  being,  for  the  moft  part,  an  adequate  reprefentative  of  them, 
and  a language  common  to  all  mankind,  and  in  which  they  all  agree  very  nearly, 
after  a moderate  degree  of  experience. 

However,  if  the  informations  from  touch  and  fight  difagree  at  any  time,  we  are 
always  to  depend  upon  touch,  as  that  which,  according  to  the  ufual  ways  of  fpeaking 
on  thefe  fubje6ls,  is  the  true  reprefentation  of  the  eflential  properties,  /.  e.  as  the 
earneft  and  prefage  what  other  tangible  impreflions  the  body  under  confideration  will 
make  upon  our  feeling  in  other  circumftances ; alfo  what  changes  it  will  produce  in 
other  bodies;  of  which  again  we  are  to  determine  by  our  feeling,  if  the  vifual  language 
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Ihould  not  happen  to  correfpond  to  it  exaftly.  And  it  is  from  this  difference  that  we 
call  the  touch  the  reality,  light  the  reprefentative : alfo  that  a perfon  born  blind  may 
foretel  with  certainty,  from  his  prefent  tangible  impreffions,  what  others  would  follow 
upon  varying  the  circumftances  j whereas  if  we  could  fuppofe  a perfon  to  be  born  without 
feeling,  and  to  arrive  at  man’s  eflate,  he  could  not  from  his  prefent  vifible  impreffions 
judge  what  others  would  follow  upon  varying  the  circumftances.  Thus  the  pi6lure  of 
a knife,  drawn  fo  well  as  to  deceive  his  eye,  would  not  when  applied  to  another  body, 
produce  the  fame  change  of  vifible  impreffions,  as  a real  knife  does,  when  it  feparates 
the  parts  of  the  body  through  which  it  paffes.  But  the  touch  is  not  liable  to  thefe 
deceptions.  As  it  is  therefore  the  fundamental  fource  of  information  in  refpe6t  of  the 
effential  properties  of  matter,  it  may  be  confidered  as  our  firft  and  principal  key  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

PROP.  XXXI. 

To  explain  in  what  Manner  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  Seat  of  Impreffions  made  on  the 
external  Surface  of  our  Bodies. 

When  we  apply  the  parts  of  our  bodies  to  each  other,  particularly  our  hands  to  the 
leveral  parts  of  the  furface  of  our  bodies,  we  excite  vibrations  in  both  parts,  viz.  both 
in  the  hands,  and  in  that  part  of  the  furface  which  we  touch.  Suppofe  the  hand  to 
pafs  over  the  furface  gradually,  and  the  firft  impreftion  will  remain  the  fame,  while  the 
laft  alters  perpetually,  becaufe  the  vibrations  belonging  to  the  laft  are  excited  in 
different  nerves,  and  by  confequence  enter  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow,  at  different 
parts.  And  this  difference  in  the  laft  impreftion,  or  its  vibrations,  correfponding 
always  to  the  part  on  which  the  impreftion  is  made,  will  at  laft  enable  us  to  determine 
immediately  what  part  of  our  bodies  we  touch ; i.  e.  what  is  the  diftance  of  the  part 
touched  from  the  mouth,  nofe,  flioulder,  elbow,  or  other  remarkable  part,  confidered 
as  a fixed  point.  For  by  paffing  frequently  from  the  mouth,  nofe,  &c.  to  the  part 
under  confideration,  children  learn  this  very  early,  even  without  attending  to  it  at  all 
explicitly. 

Sight  alfo  helps  us  to  judge  of  this  diftance  in  the  parts,  which  are  frequently 
expofed  to  view,  and  this  in  proportion  to  that  frequency. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  we  are  able  to  determine  at  once  what  external  part  of  our 
bodies  we  touch,  i.  e.  to  determine  how  it  is  fituated  in  refpedl  of  the  other  parts,  and 
to  fhew  the  correfponding  part  in  the  body  of  another  perfon ; it  will  follow,  that  if  a 
like  impreftion  be  made  not  by  our  own  hand,  but  by  that  of  another,  or  by  any 
foreign  body,  we  fhall  know  at  once  the  part  on  which  it  is  made.  We  ftiall  alfo, 
fuppofing  us  arrived  at  a fufftcient  degree  of  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles,  be  able 
at  once  to  put  our  hand  upon  the  part  on  which  the  impreftion  is  made. 
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By  degrees  we  fhall  learn  to  diftinguilh  the  part,  not  only  when  an  imprelTion  like 
the  gentle  ones  of  our  hands  is  made  upon  it,  but  alfo  when  a vivid,  rude,  or  painful 
one  is.  For,  firft,  all  impreflions  made  upon  the  fame  part  agree  in  this,  whatever  be 
their  differences  as  to  kind  and  degree,  that  they  enter  by  the  fame  nerves,  and  at  the 
fame  part  of  the  brain,  and  fpinal  marrow.  Secondly,  we  imprefs  a great  variety  of 

fenfations  ourfelves  by  our  hands,  according  as  they  are  hot  or  cold,  by  friction, 

fcratching,  &c.  and  moft  impreffions  from  foreign  bodies  will  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  fome  of  thefe.  Thirdly,  we  often  fee  upon  what  part  impreffions  from  foreign 
bodies  are  made.  Fourthly,  when  they  leave  permanent  effe6ls,  as  in  wounds,  burns, 
&c.  we  always  examine  by  feeling,  where  the  impreffion  was  made. 

Now  from  all  thefe  things  laid  together  it  follows,  that  in  itchings  from  an  internal 
caufe,  and  in  impreffions  where  neither  our  hand  nor  eye  give  us  any  information,  we 
fliall,  however,  be  able  to  determine  at  once  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  external  part 
is  affedted,  and  to  put  our  hand  upon  it,  fo  as  to  confirm  our  prefent  judgment,  and 
render  our  future  judgment,  and  voluntary  power,  more  certain  and  ready.  We  fliall 
alfo  do  this  m.oft  readily  in  thofe  parts  which  we  fee  and  feel  moft  frequently,  the  hands 
for  inftance  ; lefs  fo,  cateris  paribus^  in  thofe  we  feldom  fee  or  feel  j and  leaft  fo,  where 

we  never  fee  the  part,  and  feldom  touch  it.  At  leaft  this  feems  to  refult  from  the 

theory.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fadt  ought  to  be  tried  chiefly  in  children. 
For  in  adults  the  feveral  degrees  approach  more  to  perfedtion,  i,  e.  to  an  equality 
among  themfelves. 

PROP.  XXXII. 

To  explain  in  what  Manner^  and  to  what  Degree^  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  Seat  of 

internal  Pains. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  firft,  that  as  we  never  fee  or  feel  the  internal  parts,  fuch  as 
the  lungs,  heart,  ftomach,  inteftines,  liver,  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  we  can  have  no 
diredt  information  in  the  manner  explained  under  the  foregoing  propofition. 

Secondly,  Since  all  pains  diffufe  an  increafe  of  vibrations  into  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  increafed  vibrations  in  the  external  parts,  arifing  from  internal  pains,  will  be 
a grofs  general  diredtion,  fo  as  to  determine  the  feat  of  the  pain  within  grofs  limits, 
in  refpedt  of  fuperior  and  inferior,  anterior  and  pofterior,  right  and  left. 

Thirdly,  Prefling  the  external  parts,  fo  as  to  augment  or  alleviate  the  internal  pain, 
muft  contribute  alfo. 

Fourthly,  Since  all  the  internal  parts  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  receive  branches 
from  the  intercoftal  nerve,  which  communicates  with  each  vertebral  pair,  it  follows  that 
the  internal  pains  will  fend  vibrations  up  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  will  enter  in  at 
the  fame  parts  of  it,  as  the  vibrations  from  external  pains  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
the  fame  time  it  appears  from  the  many  ganglions,  plexufes,  and  communications  of 
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nerves  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen^  alfo  from  the  origin  and  diftribution  of  the  nerves 
of  the  cauda  equina^  that  this  can  be  no  more  than  a grofs  general  direction  j and  that 
the  great  number  of  fympathetic  influences  from  thefe  caufes,  alfo  from  the  running 
of  vibrations  along  membranes,  and  from  their  fixing  particularly  in  nervous  parts, 
or  extreme  ones,  will  give  occafion  to  many  deceptions  here,  and  in  certain  cafes 
make  the  pain  be  felt,  i.  e.  appear  to  be,  in  parts  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 
feat  of  the  diforder. 

Fifthly,  Suppofe  the  patient  to  fhew  by  the  external  parts  whereabouts  his  pain  is 
felt  internally,  then  the  phyfician  may,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the 
internal  parts  in  refped  of  the  external,  guefs  pretty  nearly,  what  internal  part  is 
affeded. 

Sixthly,  The  fymptoms  attending  the  pain,  its  caufe  and  confequences,  compared 
with  the  natural  funftions  of  the  parts,  with  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  and  morbid  diflfec- 
tions,  will  enable  the  phyfician  to  determine  with  great  precifion  in  fome  cafes,  and 
help  a little  in  moft. 

Seventhly,  When  the  patient  has  had  long  experience  of  the  fame  kind  of  internal 
pains,  or  of  different  ones,  he  defcribes  more  exadly,  and  alfo  gets  certain  fixed  points, 
to  which  he  refers  his  pains. 

Eighthly,  Anatomifts  and  phyficians  may  fometimes  judge  with  great  exaftnefs  in 
their  own  cafes,  having  both  a knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  their  functions,  and  alfo 
their  own  feelings,  to  guide  them. 

This  fubjedt  deferves  a particular  and  accurate  examination,  it  being  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  be  able  to  difcover  the  feat  and  cauja  proxima  of  the  diftemper,  from  the 
complaints  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  previous  concomitant,  and  confequent  circum- 
ftances.  I hope  thefe  two  propofitions  may  call  fome  light  upon  it. 

Here  we  may  add  an  obfervation  deducible  from  the  dodlrine  of  aflfociation,  viz. 
as  we  learn  by  degrees,  from  impreffions  made  on  the  furfaces  of  our  bodies,  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  fenfations  impreffed  on,  or  exifbing  in  each  part,  at  pleafure,  i.  e. 
to  magnify  the  vibrations  which  take  place  in  it ; fo,  after  difbrders  in  the  internal 
parts,  the  affociated  circumftances  feem  often  to  renew  the  painful  vibrations  there, 
and  to  occafion  either  the  return  of  the  like  diforder,  or  fome  other ; at  leafl:  to  have 
a confiderable  fliare  in  thefe  eficdts,  when  produced  by  their  caufes  in  an  inferior 
degree.  Thus  diforders  in  the  bowels,  caufed  at  firft  by  acrid  impreffions  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a return  of  like  diforders  on  lefs  occafions.  Thus  women  that  have  often 
mifcarried,  feem  to  irritate  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  by  the  recolledlion  of  the 
affociated  circumflances,  and  fo  to  difpofe  themfelves  to  mifcarry  more  than  according 
to  the  mere  bodily  tendency  j fear  and  concern  having  alfo  a great  influence  here. 
All  this  will  be  farther  illuflrated  by  what  follows  under  the  next  propofition. 
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PROP.  XXXIII. 

'To  explain  in  what  Manner y and  to  what  Degree,  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Feeling 

contribute,  according  to  the  Dohlrine  of  Affociation,  to  the  Formation  of  our  intellebiual 

Pleafures  and  Pains, 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  power  of  leaving  traces,  and  of  aflb- 
ciation,  that  all  the  pains  from  intenfe  heat  and  cold,  wounds,  inflammations,  &c.  will 
leave  a difpofition  in  the  nervous  fyftem  to  run  into  miniature  vibrations  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  that  thefe  miniature  vibrations  will  be  excited  chiefly  by  the  aflTociated 
circumftances.  That  is  to  fay.  The  appearance  of  the  fire,  or  of  a knife,  efpecially  in 
circumftances  like  to  thofe  in  which  the  child  was  burnt  or  cut,  will  raife  up  in  the 
child’s  nervous  fyflem  painful  vibrations  of  the  fame  kind  with,  but  lefs  in  degree  than, 
thofe  which  the  adlual  burn  or  wound  occafioned. 

By  degrees  thefe  miniature  pains  will  be  transferred  upon  the  words,  and  other 
fymbols,  which  denote  thefe  and  fuch-like  objefls  and  circumftances ; however,  as  the 
diffufion  is  greater,  the  pain  transferred  from  a Angle  caufe  muft  become  lefs.  But 
then,  fince  a great  variety  of  particular  miniatures  are  transferred  upon  each  word,  fince 
alfo  the  words  exprefTing  the  feveral  pains  of  feeling  affedt  each  other  by  various  affo- 
ciations,  and  each  of  them  transfers  a miniature  of  its  own  miniature  upon  more  general 
words,  &c.  it  comes  to  pafs  at  laft,  that  the  various  verbal  and  other  fymbols  of  the 
pains  of  feeling,  alfo  of  other  pains  bodily  and  mental,  excite  a compound  vibration 
formed  from  a variety  of  miniatures,  which  exceeds  ordinary  adlual  pains  in  ftrength. 
Thefe  compound  vibrations  will  alfo  have  a general  refemblance,  and  particular  differ- 
ences in  refpefl;  of  each  other. 

It  follows  therefore  a priori,  as  one  may  fay,  and  by  a fynthetic  kind  of  demonftration, 
that,  admitting  the  powers  of  leaving  traces,  and  of  affociation,  compound  or  mental 
pains  will  arife  from  Ample  bodily  ones  by  means  of  words,  fymbols,  and  affociated 
circumftances.  And  they  feem  to  me  to  anfwer  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  fadls  in 
general.  If,  farther,  we  admit  the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  then  thefe  compound  mental 
pains  will  arife  from,  or  be  attended  by,  violent  vibrations  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
particularly  in  the  brain. 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mere  words  denoting  bodily- 
pains,  though  not  formed  into  propofitions  or  threatenings,  afl'edl  children.  However, 
Alice  there  happen  daily  aflociations  of  the  mere  words  with  freedom  and  fecurity,  and 
of  propofitions  and  threatenings  with  fufferings,  children  learn  by  degrees  to  confine 
their  fear,  forrow,  &c.  to  thofe  things  which  are  efteemed  the  genuine  Agns,  reafons, 
caufes,  &c.  of  fufferings.  This  is  the  cafe  in  general ; but  there  are  great  particular 
differences  both  in  children  and  adults  j which  yet,  if  accurately  purfued,  would 
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probably  not  only  be  confiftent  with,  but  even  confirm  and  illuftrate,  the  do6trine  of 
aflbciation. 

And  we  may  conclude  upon  the  whole,  fince  the  pains  of  feeling  are  far  more 
nufnerous  and  violent  than  thofe  of  all  the  other  fenfes  put  together,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  our  intelledlual  pains  are  deducible  from  them. 

In  like  manner  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  refrefhing  coolnefs,  when 
we  are  cold  or  hot  refpedlively,  of  gentle  fridlion  and  titillation,  leave  traces  of  them- 
felves,  which  by  aflbciation  are  made  to  depend  upon  words,  and  other  fymbols.  But 
thefe  pleafures,  being  faint  and  rare  in  comparifon  of  others,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
tafte,  have  but  a fmall  fhare  in  forming  the  intelledlual  pleafures.  Titillation  may 
perhaps  be  excepted.  For  laughter,  which, arifes  from  it,  is  a principal  pleafure  in 
young  children,  and  a principal  fource  of  the  other  pleafures,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
fociality,  and  benevolence.  Farther,  fince  the  miniatures  left  by  the  pains  of  feeling 
muft  in  fome  cafes  be  faint  originally,  in  others  decline  from  the  diffufion,  the  faintnefs 
of  the  aflbciation,  &c.  thefe  miniature  pains  will  often  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure, 
and  confequently  become  fources  of  intelledtual  pleafure ; as  in  recolledling  certain 
pains,  in  feeing  battles,  florins,  wild  beafls,  or  their  piftures,  or  reading  defcriptions 
of  them. 

PROP.  XXXIV. 

'To  give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by  tangible  Imprejftons. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  firfl,  that  the  very  words,  burn,  wound,  &c.  feem  even 
in  adults,  though  not  formed  into  propofitions,  or  heightened  by  a conjundlion  of 
circumflances,  to  excite,  for  the  mofl  part,  a perception  of  the  difagreeable  kind; 
however,  fo  faint  in  degree,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  amongfl  the  number  of  ideas, 
agreeably  to  the  definitions  given  in  the  introdudlion. 

Secondly,  The  words  exprefling  the  pleafures  of  this  fenfe  are  probably  attended' 
with  perceptions,  though  flill  fainter  in  degree.  Thefe  perceptions  may  therefore  be 
called  the  ideas  belonging  to  thofe  words. 

Thirdly,  The  words  moiji,  dry,  /oft,  hard,  fmooth,  rough,  can  fcarce  be  attended 
with  any  diflinguifhable  vibrations  in  the  fingers,  or  parts  of  the  brain  correlponding 
thereto,  on  account  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  original  impreflions,  and  the  great  varieties 
of  them  j however,  analogy  leads  us  to  think,  that  fomething  of  this  kind  mufl  happen 
in  a low  degree.  But  when  the  qualities  themfelves  are  felt,  and  the  appropriated 
vibrations  raifed,  they  lead  by  aflbciation  to  the  words  exprefling  them ; and  thus  we 
can  diftinguifh  the  feveral  tangible  qualities  from  each  other  by  the  differences  of  their 
vibrations,  and  declare  in  words  what  each  is. 

Fourthly,  The  vibrations  excited  in  the  fenfe  of  feeling  by  motion,  diflance,  and 
figure,  are  fo  faint,  and  fo  various,  that  neither  thefe  words,  nor  any  related  expreflions. 
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can  be  fuppofed  to  excite  any  miniature  vibrations  in  this  fenfe.  Yet  ftill,  upon  feeling 
motions  and  figures,  and  pafling  over  diftances,  the  differences  of  vibrations  from 
preffure  and  mufcular  contradtion,  i.  e.  from  the  vis  inertia  of  our  own  bodies,  or  of 
foreign  matter,  fuggeft  to  us  the  words  expreffing  thefe,  with  their  varieties,  by 
affociation. 

Fifthly,  The  great  extent  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling  tends  to  make  the  miniatures  fainter, 
efpecially  as  far  as  the  external  parts  are  concerned ; and  would  probably  have  fo 
powerful  an  effedl  upon  the  miniatures  raifed  in  the  internal  parts,  as  to  make  them  by 
oppofing  deftroy  one  another,  did  not  all  the  impreffions  of  the  fame  nature,  viz.  all 
thofe  from  heat,  from  cold,  from  fridion,  &c.  by  whatever  external  part  they  enter, 
produce  nearly  the  fame  effed  upon  the  brain.  Whence  the  feveral  miniatures  left  by 
particular  impreffions  of  the  fame  kind  muft  Ifrengthen  one  another  in  the  internal 
parts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  obliterate  one  another  in  the  external  ones.  However, 
where  a perfon  has  fuffered  much  by  a particular  wound,  ulcer,  &c.  it  feems  according 
to  the  theory,  that  an  idea  of  it  fliould  be  left  in  the  part  affeded,  or  correfponding 
region  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow. 

Sixthly,  The  vifible  ideas  of  the  bodies  which  imprefs  the  feveral  fenfations  of  feeling 
upon  us,  are,  like  all  other  vifible  ones,  fo  vivid  and  definite,  that  they  mix  themfelves 
with,  and  fomewhat  obfcure,  the  moft  vivid  ideas  of  feeling,  and  quite  overpower  the 
faint  ones.  Sight  communicates  to  us  at  once  the  fize,  fliape,  and  colour  of  objeds ; 
feeling  cannot  do  the  laft  at  all,  and  the  two  firft  only  in  a tedious  way ; and  is  fcarce 
ever  employed  for  that  purpofe  by  thofe  who  fee.  Hence  perfons  born  blind  muft 
have  far  more  vivid  and  definite  ideas  of  feeling  than  others.  An  inquiry  into  their 
real  experiences  would  greatly  contribute  to  corred,  illuftrate,  and  improve,  the 
theory  of  ideas,  and  their  afTociations. 

PROP.  XXXV. 

To  explain  the  automatic  Motionsy  which  arije  from  tangible  Impreffions. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  adion  of  crying,  which  is  in  all  animals,  but  efpecially 
young  ones,  the  natural  and  necelfary  confequence  of  pain.  1 have  already  given  fome 
account  of  this  adion ; but  will  here  enter  into  a more  particular  detail  of  the 
circLimftances,  and  their  agreement  with  the  foregoing  theory. 

Let  us  fuppole  then  a young  child  to  have  a very  painful  imprelfion  made  upon  the 
fkin,  as  by  a burn.  It  is  plain  that  the  violent  vibrations  excited  in  the  injured  part, 
will  pafs  up  to  the  brain,  and  over  die  whole  mufcular  fyftem,  immediately  ■,  putting 
all  the  mufcles  into  a ftate  of  contradion,  as  much  as  may  be,  i.  e,  making  the  ftrongeft 
fet  of  mufcles  every  where  overpower  the  weaker,  for  a certain  time,  and  then  give 
place  to  them  for  a certain  other  time,  and  fo  on  alternately.  Since  therefore  the 
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mufcles  of  expiration  are  ftronger  than  thofe  of  infpiration,  the  air  will  be  forced 
llrongly  out  of  tlie  thorax  through  the  larynx^  and,  by  confequence,  yield  a found.  It 
contributes  to  this,  that  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx.,  afling  all  together,  and 
drawing  different  ways,  muff  fufpend  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  fo  as  both  to  narrow 
the  paffage  of  the  air,  and  alfo  render  thefe  cartilages  more  fufceptible  of  vibrations. 
As  to  the  mufcles  which  contrail  and  dilate  the  larynx,  they  are  perhaps  about  equal  in 
ftrength  to  each  other,  and  therefore  may,  by  oppofing  each  other,  keep  the  chink  in 
a ftate  intermediate  between  its  leaft  and  greateft  dilatation. 

That  the  ftrongeft  fet  of  antagonift  mufcles  overpower  the  weaker,  during  the  great 
effort  in  crying,  may  farther  appear  from  the  adlion  of  the  extenfors  of  the  neck,  and 
flexors  of  the  hand  (both  which  fets  are  ftronger  than  their  antagonifts),  at  that  time. 

If  it  be  objected  here,  that  the  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw,  being  ftronger  than  the 
depreffors,  ought  to  keep  the  mouth  fliut  during  the  adtion  of  crying,  according  to  the 
foregoing  reafoning,  whereas  the  contrary  always  happens  ; I anfwer,  firft,  that  when 
both  thefe  fets  of  mufcles  adt  at  the  fame  time,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  ftrength, 
the  mouth  ought  to  be  a little  opened ; fecondly,  that  the  vibrations  which  take 
place  in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  feem  to  impart  a peculiar  degree  of  force  to  all 
the  neighbouring  mufcles,  i.  e.  to  the  depreffors  of  the  lower  jaw  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  mufcles  which  pafs  from  the  larynx  and  os  hyoides  to  the  lower  jaw  adl  to  an  advan- 
tage in  drawing  it  down,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  the  os  hyoides  is  at  this  time  fixed 
by  its  other  mufcles. 

The  diftortions  of  the  face,  which  happen  previoufly  to  crying,  and  during  th-e 
courfe  of  it,  feem  to  be  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  notions  here  advanced  ■,  the  mufcles, 
which  draw  the  lips  from  each  other,  being  much  ftronger,  than  thofe  which  clofe 
them. 

The  manner  in  which  titillation  occafions  laughter  in  its  automatic  ftate,  has  been 
already  explained.  We  may  add  here,  that  touching  the  cheeks  of  young  children 
gently  will  excite  fmiling. 

Fridtion  alfo  occafions  many  automatic  motions  in  young  children,  as  may  be 
obferved  when  their  naked  bodies,  or  hairy  fcalps,  are  rubbed  by  the  nurfe’s  hand ; the 
motion  being  determined  in  thefe  cafes,  as  appears,  by  the  ftrength  and  vicinity  of  the 
mufcles. 

The  contradtion  of  the  hand  in  young  children,  which  has  been  taken  notice  of 
already,  may  be  excited  by  titillation,  fridlion,  and  almoft  any  impreftion  on  the  palm 
and  is  to  be  deduced  partly  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  flexors  here,  partly  from 
the  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  palm.  The  contradtion  of  the  foot  from  impreffions 
made  on  the  foie  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  hand. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  the  cellular  fubftance  intervenes  lefs 
between  the  Ikin  and  fubjacent  mufcles  in  the  fcalp,  palm,  and  foie,  than  in  other 
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parts,  as  appears  both  from  anatomical  infpeftion  and  emphyfemas  j and  that  this  may 
increafe  the  influence  of  the  imprelTions  on  thefe  parts  over  the  fubjacent  mufcles, 

PROP.  XXXVI. 

^ 0 explain  the  Manner,  in  which  the  automatic  Motions,  mentioned  in  the  lajl  Propofition, 
are  converted  into  voluntary  and Jemivoluntary  ones. 

This  has  been  done,  in  fome  meafure,  already,  in  refpedl  of  the  adions  of  crying, 
and  contracting  the  hand,  and  their  derivatives,  fpeaking  and  handling ; and  will  be 
done  more  completely  hereafter  in  a propofltion  appropriated  to  the  diflinCt  confider- 
ation  of  the  motions  that  are  perfectly  voluntary.  I have  therefore  inferred  the  prefent 
propofltion  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  regularity,  and  that  the  reader  might  have  in  one 
Ihort  view,  from  the  propofitions  of  this  feCtion,  all  the  principal  heads  of  inquiry 
relating  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  great  variety  of  friCtlons, 
flexures,  and  pofitions,  which  nurfes  give  to  young  children,  make  a proportional 
variety  of  combinations  of  mufcles  which  aCt  together;  and  that  thefe,  by  oppofing  the 
natural  ones  from  juxtapofition,  derivation  of  nerves,  &c.  to  a certain  degree,  prepare 
the  way  for  fuch  voluntary  combinations,  as  are  requifite  in  the  future  incidents  of  life. 


SECT.  II. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE. 

PROP.  XXXVII. 

Po  ajfign  the  Extent  of  the  Organ  of  Eajle,  and  to  explain,  in  general,  the  different  Powers 
lodged  in  the  different  Parts  of  it. 

The  tafte  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  as  before  obferved  of  feeling,  viz. 
the  particular  exquifite  one,  which  refides  in  the  tongue,  and  efpecially  in  the  tip  of  it ; 
and  the  general  one,  which  extends  itfelf  to  the  infides  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  to  the 
palate,  fauces,  oefophagus,  ftomach,  and  whole  alimentary  duCb,  quite  down  to  the 
anus-,  the  fenfibility  growing  perhaps  lefs  and  lefs,  perpetually,  in  going  from  the 
ftomach  to  the  return.  The  fenfibility  of  the  alimentary  duCt  is  probably  of  the  fame 
kind  with,  and  not  much  greater  in  degree  than,  that  of  the  internal  furfaces  of  the 
gall-bladder,  urinary  bladder,  pelvis,  ureters,  and,  in  general,  of  the  fecretory  and 
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excretory  veflels,  and  of  the  receptacles  belonging  to  the  glands.  But  I refer  the 
fenfations  of  this  duft  to  the  tafte,  on  account  of  their  connedlion  with  thofe  of  the 
tongue,  in  refpedl  of  their  caules,  ufes,  and  effefls. 

As  to  the  particular  and  fuperior  pov/ers  of  the  tongue,  they  may,  in  part,  be 
deduced  from  the  number  and  largenefs  of  its  papilla,  and  from  their  rifing  above  the 
furface  in  living  perfons  more  remarkably  than  any  other  fentient  papilla  in  the  whole 
body,  fo  as  to  be  extreme  parts  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  which  we  ought  perhaps  to 
add,  that  the  tip  and  fides,  in  which  the  tafte  is  moft  exquifite,  are  alfo  extreme  parts. 
But  there  may  be  likewife  a different  peculiar  diftribution,  and  other  caufes  of  an 
exquifite  fenfibility,  in  the  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  the  friction  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate  is  necelfary, 
in  order  to  excite  the  tafles  of  the  aliments,  which  we  mafticate,  in  perfection.  This 
practice  is  analogous  to  that  of  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  fuch  bodies  as  we 
examine  accurately  by  feeling ; and  both  appear  fuitable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations ; 
alfo  to  that  of  the  diftention  and  ereCtion  of  the  fentient  papilla : which  may  even  be 
feen  in  the  papilla  of  the  tongue. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  bitters  and  acids  applied  to  fungufes  of  the  brain,  and 
even  to  iffues  upon  the  vertex,  have  fometimes  occafioned  the  fenfations  of  the  tafles 
refpeClively  arifing  from  the  fame  bitters  and  acids,  when  applied  to  the  tongue.  This 
may  perhaps  be  folved  by  fuppofing,  that  the  bitters  and  acids,  when  applied  to  the 
nerves  of  the  fifth  pair,  in  the  fungufes  of  the  brain,  and  to  thofe  of  the  feventh,  or 
perhaps  of  the  fifth  alfo,  in  the  ilTues  (for  the  fifth  pair  may  tranfmit  fome  branches  to 
the  external  integuments  from  the  dura  mater,  at  the  vertex),  fend  up  their  own  fpecific 
vibrations  into  thofe  regions  of  the  brain,  which  are  the  peculiar  refidence  of  tafles,  i.  e, 
to  the  regions  which  correfpond  to  the  fifth  pair,  according  to  fome  anatomifls.  And 
thefe  fenfations  may  even  afford  fome  evidence,  that  the  fifth  pair,  not  the  ninth, 
fupplies  the  tongue  with  fenfory  nerves. 

PROP.  XXXVIII. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of  Tafles,  and  their  fpecific  Differences,  are  fuitaUe  to 
the  DoElrine  of  Vibrations, 

Here  I obferve,  firft,  that  heating  any  fapid  liquid  increafes  its  tafte,  efpecially  if  it 
be  of  the  bitter,  fpirituous,  or  acrid  kind  and,  converfely,  that  the  impreflion  of  fuch 
tafles  generates  a heat  in  the  organ,  which  remains  after  the  peculiar  tafte  ceafes.  Now 
this  connection  of  certain  tafles  with  heat  is  fome  prefumption,  that  they  arife  from 
vibrations,  provided  we  allow  heat  to  arife  from  them,  according  to  the  common 
opinion. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Since  difagreeable  taftes  muft,  according  to  the  account  of  pain  given 
above,  arife  from  fuch  a violence  in  the  vibrations  excited,  as  produce  the  folution  of 
continuity,  and  pleafant  taftes,  from  more  moderate  degrees  of  vibrations,  which, 
though  they  approach  to  the  folution  of  continuity,  yet  fall  ftiort  of  it  j the  pains  of 
tafte  muft  proceed  from  ftronger  vibrations  than  the  pleafures.  And,  agreeably  to  this, 
bodies  which  imprefs  very  aflive  and  difagreeable  taftes,  manifeft  great  aftivity  in  other 
trials,  for  the  moft  part. 

Thirdly,  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  plaufible  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
pleafant  and  unpleafant  taftes  from  the  dodtrine  of  vibrations.  However,  the  different 
frequency  of  vibrations,  which  belongs  to  the  fmall  particles  of  different  fapid  bodies, 
may  be,  in  a good  meafure,  the  fource  of  this  great  variety.  For  if  the  particles  of  the 
body  ofcillate  twice,  while  thofe  of  the  body  B ofcillate  only  once,  the  fenfations 
excited  by  them  may  be  different,  though  both  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  or 
both  pafs  into  thofe  of  pain.  The  differences  of  degree  may  alfo  contribute  ; for  it  is 
obfervable,  that  different  difagreeable  taftes,  in  declining,  leave  agreeable  ones,  which 
approach  to  each  other.  This  1 have  experienced  in  aloes,  lime,  and  green  tea  not 
fweetened.  It  may  therefore  be,  that  the  different  difagreeable  taftes  were  fuch  rather 
on  account  of  degree  than  kind.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be,  that  the  feverai 
combinations  of  the  differences  of  kind  with  thofe  of  degree  may  be  fufficient  in 
number  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  and  fpecific  differences  of  taftes. 

Fourthly,  Taftes  appear  to  be  more  different  tlian  they  are  from  the  odours  which 
accompany  fome  of  them.  And  this  obfervation,  by  reducing  the  number  of  taftes 
properly  fo  called,  does  fomewhat  leffen  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  number. 
But  then  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  part  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
head  of  odours. 

Fifthly,  The  power  of  diftinguiffiing  taftes  feems  to  depend  upon  fight,  to  a certain 
degree.  And  this  confideration  alfo  leffens  the  number  of  taftes  properly  fo  called. 

Sixthly,  If  we  fuppofe  the  fapid  body  to  confift  of  particles,  that  excite  vibrations  of 
different  frequencies,  which  may  be  the  cafe  of  many  bodies  in  their  natural  ftate,  and 
probably  muft  be  with  fuch  as  are  compounded  by  art,  compound  medicines  for 
inftance,  a great  variety  of  taftes  may  arife,  fome  refembling  the  taftes  of  fimple  bodies, 
others  totally  unlike  thefe:  juft  as  fome  of  the  colours  reffedted  by  natural  and  artificial 
bodies  refemble  one  or  other  of  the  fimpJe  primary  ones,  whilft  others  are  colours  that 
can  fcarce  be  referred  to  any  of  thefe.  And  we  may  farther  fuppofe,  in  both  cafes, 
that  where  the  vibrations  approach  fo  near,  in  frequency  as  to  over-rule  each  other, 
and  produce  one  fpecies  only,  there  refults  a tafte,  or  a colour,  that  refembles  a 
primary  one;  whereas,  if  the  vibrations  differ  fo  much  in  frequency,  as  that  two  or 
more  principal  fpeciefes  keep  their  own  frequency,  the  tafte,  or  colour,  generated  from 
them,  cannot  be  likened  to  any  primary  one. 

Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  That  there  are  different  fpeciefes  of  vibrations,  which  yet  all  conftitute  fweec 
or  bitter,  I conjedlure  not  only  from  the  foregoing  general  reafoning,  but  alfo  becaufe 
there  are  both  fweets  and  bitters  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral.  Thus  milk,  fugar,  and/accbarum/aturni,  all  yield  a fweet  tafte  j gall,  aloes, 
and  cryftals  of  filver,  all  a bitter  one. 

Eighthly,  Some  differences  of  tafte  may  arife  from  the  different  time  required  for 
the  folution,  and  confequent  activity,  of  the  fapid  particles,  alfo  from  the  different 
local  effedt  which  they  may  have  upon  the  faplla^  when  abforbed  by  their  venous 
veffels,  &c. 

Ninthly,  Very  naufeous  and  ftupefacient  taftes  may  perhaps  arife  from  violent  and 
irregular  vibrations,  and  bear  fome  analogy  to  the  fenfation,  or  want  of  it,  impreffed 
by  the  ffroke  of  the  torpedo. 

Tenthly,  It  feems  to  deferve  particular  confideration  here,  that  milk,  and  the  flefli 
of  certain  domeftic  animals,  yield  taltes,  which  are  naturally  and  originally  pleafant, 
to  a confiderable  degree,  and  yet  not  in  excefs,  as  fugar,  and  other  very  fweet  bodies, 
are.  For  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  particles  of  milk,  and  common  flefh- 
meats,  muft  agree  very  much  in  the  ftrength  and  frequency  of  vibrations  with  the  par- 
ticles of  our  own  folids  and  fluids.  They  may  therefore  juft  moderately  increafe  the 
natural  vibrations  of  the  organ,  when  applied  thereto,  and  enforced  by  fudlion, 
maftication,  and  fridtion  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate.  For  the  fame  reafons  we 
may  guefs,  that  the  common  diet  of  animals  does  not  undergo  very  great  changes,  in 
refpedt  of  the  vibratory  motions  of  its  particles,  from  its  circulation,  and  confequent 
affimilation.  However,  there  are  fome  eminent  inftances  to  the  contrary,  efpecially  in 
poifons.  Thefe  laft  obfervations  may  be  extended  to  vegetables,  falutary  and  poifon- 
ous  refpedlively. 

Eleventhly,  Some  acrid  taftes,  that  of  muftard  for  inftance,  affedt  the  tip  of  the 
uvula,  and  the  edge  of  the  foft  palate,  in  a particular  manner.  Now  this  may  a little 
confirm  the  conjedtures  above  made  concerning  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  extreme 
parts. 

Twelfthly,  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  upon  the  principles  of  thefe  papers,  how  fweets 
and  bitters  of  an  inferior  degree  fliould  render  thofe  of  a fuperior  one  lefs  affedting, 
refpedlively,  as  they  are  found  to  do. 

The  foregoing  articles  are  only  imperfedl  conjedtures,  and  do  not  even  approach  to 
a fatisfadlory  folution.  They  may  juft  ferve  to  fhew,  that  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations  is 
as  fuitable  to  the  phasnomena  of  taftes,  as  any  other  hypothefis  yet  propofed.  The 
following  methods  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  for  the  analyfis  of  taftes. 

Firft,  To  make  trials  upon  bodies  whofe  particles  feem  fimilar  to  each  other.  Such 
are  perhaps  diftilled  fpirits,  acid,  alkaline,  and  fermented ; alfo  falts,  and  oils  but 

they 
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they  rmift  all  be  fufficiently  purified  by  repeated  diftillations,  folutions,  and  fuch-like 
chemical  operations ; elfe  we  are  fure,  that  their  component  particles  are  heterogeneous. 

Secondly,  to  note  the  changes  of  tafte  in  chemical  operations,  and  compare  them 
with  the  changes  of  colour ; which  laft,  by  difcovering  the  fizes  of  the  particles,  may 
determine  many  things  relating  to  their  mutual  aftions.  The  folutions  of  metals  in 
acids,  by  affording  many  fingular  and  vivid  tafles,  and  fometimes  colours,  feem  to 
deferve  efpecial  notice  here. 

Thirdly,  There  are  many  regular  changes  in  natural  bodies,  which,  by  comparifbn 
with  other  phaenomena,  may  be  of  ufe.  Thus  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  juice  of  many 
or  moft  fruits  is  firfl  acid,  L e.  whilft  unripe,  then  fweet,  then  vinous,  after  the  firft 
fermentation,  then  acid  again,  after  the  fecond  fermentation. 

This  inquiry  is  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and  philofophy.  And  the  theory 
of  tafles  appears  capable  of  becoming  a principal  guide  in  difcovering  the  mutual 
adlions  of  the  fmall  particles  of  bodies.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  a beginning.  This 
theory  may  not  perhaps  be  more  complex  than  that  of  colours ; one  may,  at  leafl, 
affirm,  that  the  theory  of  colours  appeared  as  complex  and  intricate  before  Sir  IJaac 
Newton’s  time,  as  that  of  tafles  does  now;  which  is  Ibme  encouragement  to  make 
an  attempt. 

PROP.  XXXIX. 

.To  examine  how  far  the  Jeveral  Senjations,  which  affeEl  the  Stomach  and  Bowels^  may  he 
explained  agreeably  to  the  DohJrine  of  Vibrations. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  if  tafles,  properly  fo  called  (of  which  under  the  lafl 
propofition),  favour,  or  fuit  with,  the  dobtrine  of  vibrations,  the  fenfations  of  the 
flomach  and  bowels  may  likewife.  But  a particular  examination  of  thefe  fenfations, 
and  comparifon  of  them  with  tafles,  will  make  this  more  evident. 

Firfl,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  flomach  is  lefs  fenfible  than  the  tongue,  the 
bowels  in  general  than  the  flomach,  and  the  inferior  bowels  than  the  fuperior.  Thus 
opium,  and  bitters,  and  fometimes  fpirituous  liquors  are  difagreeable  to  the  tongue, 
but  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure  in  the  flomach.  Thus  bile  is  extremely  naufeous 
in  the  mouth,  and  offends  even  the  flomach ; but  it  cannot  be  difiigreeable  to  the 
duodenum^  which  it  firfl  enters,  or  the  bowels,  through  which  it  paffes.  Thus  alfo  the 
f^ces  feem  to  be  equally  fuited  to  the  feveral  bowels  along  which  they  defeend,  though 
they  grow  perpetually  more  putrid  and  acrimonious  in  their  defeent,  i.  e.  there  is  an 
abatement  of  fenfibility  in  the  bowels,  which  correfponds  to  the  increafe  of  acrimony 
in  faces. 

If  it  be  objebled  here,  that  honey,  mercurius  dulcis,  &c.  offend  the  flomach  and 
bowels  often,  though  pleafant  or  infipid  in  the  mouth,  I anfwer,  that  fuch  bodies 
require  time,  heat,  folution,  &c.  before  the  whole  of  their  qualities  can  be  exerted. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  particular  manner  in  which  opiates,  fermented  liquors,  grateful 
aliments,  and  narcotics,  may  ad  firft  upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  whole  body,  agreeably  to  the  dodrine  of  vibrations,  has  been  given  above 
in  treating  of  deep. 

Thirdly,  The  adion  of  vomits,  purges,  and  acrid  poifons,  fuch  as  corrofive  fubli- 
mate,  is  very  reconcilable  to  this  dodrine,  by  only  fuppofing,  that  they  excite  very 
vigorous  vibrations,  and  that  thefe  are  communicated  to  the  mufcular  coats  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen^  and,  in  violent  cafes,  to  the 
whole  mufcular  and  nervous  fyftem.  I lhall  confider  the  automatic  motions,  which 
arife  from  thefe  caufes,  below,  under  a particular  propofition.  It  may  ferve  to  fhew 
the  analogy  of  the  fenfations,  and  the  general  nature  of  adive  medicines,  to  obferve, 
that  thefe  will  often  operate  in  feveral  ways,  viz.  as  vomits,  purges,  diuretics,  diapho- 
retics, fternutatories,  veficatories,  and  corrofives,  by  a change  of  application  and 
circumftances. 

Fourthly,  Since  the  meats,  to  which  particular  perfons  have  an  antipathy,  and 
from  which  they  receive  violent  ill  efFeds,  are,  in  general,  highly  grateful  to  others, 
one  may  perhaps  conjedure,  that  the  vibrations  excited  by  thefe  meats  in  the  ftomachs 
of  thofe  who  have  an  antipathy  to  them,  do  but  juft  pafs  the  limits  of  pleafure ; 
fo  as  to  diffufe  themfelves  much  farther,  and  more  powerfully,  than  if  the  firft  impref- 
fion  was  very  painful. 

Laftly,  The  connedion  between  the  fenfations  of  the  tongue  and  ftomach,  and 
confequently  between  the  manners  of  explaining  them,  may  be  inferred  from  the  office 
of  the  tafte,  as  a guide  and  guard  to  the  organs  of  digeftion  j which  is  very  evident, 
in  general,  in  all  animals,  notwithftanding  a few  exceptions,  more  eipecially  in  men. 

P R O P.  XL. 

examine  hozv  far  the  Phenomena  of  Hunger  are  agreeable  to  the  Dobirine 
of  Vibrations. 

Natural  hunger  may  be  reckoned  a pleafure  in  its  firft  rife,  and  to  pafs  into  a 
pain  only  by  increafe  and  continuance.  We  may  fuppofe  therefore,  that  during  hunger 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  are  fo  irritable,  as  that  the  common  motions  of  the  mufcular 
coat,  and  the  impreffions  made  by  its  contents,  in  confequence  of  thefe  motions, 
excite  fuch  vigorous  vibrations,  as  firft  lie  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  and  after- 
wards pafs  into  the  limits  of  pain.  And  when  the  fight  of  food,  or  any  other  affociated 
circumftance,  increafes  the  fenfe  of  hunger  inftantaneoufly,  it  may  be  conjedured  to 
do  fo,  in  great  meafure,  by  increafing  the  contradions  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the 
ftomach. 


But 
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But  the  fenfibillty  and  irritability  of  jhe  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  alfo  increafed  by 
hunger  3 for  common  aliments  yield  a very  different  tafte,  according  as  the  perfon  is 
fatiated  or  hungry.  And  it  is  probable  farther,  that  the  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
bowels  fympathize  with  thofe  of  the  ftomach  in  hunger ; and  increafe  the  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion,  in  violent  degrees  of  it. 

Let  us  now  confider  in  what  way  food  may  be  fuppofed  to  lelfen  this  fenfibility  and 
irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  ftomach  and  bowels  ; and  how  abftinence, 
bitters,  wines,  &c.  may  increafe  them,  upon  the  principles  of  thefe  papers. 

Firfl,  then.  As  the  fmall  abforbing  veffels  in  the  mouth,  ftomach,  and  bowels, 
muft,  after  eating  for  fome  time,  be  faturated  with  alimentary  particles,  thofe  that  are 
now  applied  will  fcarce  make  any  impreftion  for  want  of  a fufficient  attradlion. 

Secondly,  Such  as  are  attrafted  cannot  make  any  confiderable  difference  of  vibra- 
tions, becaufe  the  vibrations  which  they  are  qualified  to  excite,  do  already  take  place. 
And  thefe  two  remarks,  put  together,  fhew,  that  a perfon  may  relifti  a fecond  kind  of 
food  after  being  fatiated  with  a firft. 

Thirdly,  The  aftions  of  maftication,  deglutition,  and  digeflion,  exhauft  the 
neighbouring  glands  and  glandular  receptacles  of  their  liquids,  and  the  neighbouring 
mufcular  fibres,  of  their  ready  power  of  contrading:  thefe  parts  are  therefore  no  longer 
fufceptible  of  a pleafurable  ftate,  or  only  in  a low  degree. 

Fourthly,  Abftinence  reverfes  all  thefe  fteps  3 in  which,  however,  the  perpetual 
affufion,  dilution,  and  ablution  of  the  faliva  has  a confiderable  fhare^  And  thus  after 
a proper  interval  the  organs  return  to  a ftate  of  great  fenfibility  and  irritability. 

Fifthly,  Bitters  and  acids  exhibited  in  a moderate  degree  feem  gently  to  increafe  the 
vibratory  motions,  and  raife  them  before  the  due  time  to  the  degree  that  correfponds 
to  hunger.  A fmall  quantity  of  food  has  the  fame  effe6V,  alfo  agreeable  emotions  of 
mind,  frefti  air,  exercife,  and  many  other  things.  But  if  the  bitters,  acids,  &cc.  be 
carried  beyond  a certain  degree,  they  occafion  pain  or  ficknefs,  which  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  do6trine  of  vibrations,  as  laid  down  in  thefe  papers. 

Sixthly,  In  fevers  the  mouth,  fauces y oefophagus,  and  ftomach,  are  hot,  dry, 
inflamed,  and  incrufted.  They  are  therefore  preoccupied  by  vibrations  of  a kind  quite 
different  from  thofe  which  attend  hunger,  and  therefore  exclude  this  ftate. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  that  the  fenfation  of  hunger  is  a guide  and 
guard  to  the  organs  of  digeftion  in  a ftill  more  eminent  degree,  than  the  taftes  of  the 
feveral  aliments. 


PROP.  XLI. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Thirfl  are  agreeable  to  the  Doblrine  of  Vibrations. 


Thirst  is  oppofite  to  hunger,  and  is  a general  attendant  upon  fevers.  It  follows 
alfo,  in  an  evident  manner  from  all  confiderable  degrees  of  heat  in  the  fauces.  The 
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nerves  therefore  of  the  mouth,  fauces^  cejophagusy  and  ftomach,  are,  during  third, 
preoccupied  by  difagreeable  vibrations,  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  as  above  obferved. 
And  as  the  pleafures  of  tafte  may  be  faid  to  refemble  thofe  of  dtillation,  fo  third  feems 
allied  to  itching. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this  account  of  third,  that  liquors  aflually  cold  afford  immediate 
relief]  alfo  that  warm  diluents,  which  foften  the  parts,  and  wafh  off"  acrimonious 
particles,  do  it  after  fome  time.  As  the  caufe  of  third  is  of  a permanent  nature  in 
fevers,  it  mud  return  again  and  again,  till  the  fever  be  removed.  Gentle  acids  yield  a 
pleafure  in  third,  which  feems  to  correfpond  to  that  which  fcratching  excites  in  parts, 
that  itch  previoufly. 

PROP.  XLII. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Changes  generally  made  in  the  Tafte^  in  pajfing  from  Infancy  to  old 
AgCy  are  agreeable  to  the  Bobirines  of  Vibrations  and  AJJociation. 

Some  of  thefe  changes  are. 

That  fweets  generally  grow  lefs  and  lefs  agreeable,  and  fometimes  even  difagreeable, 
or  nauleous  at  lad. 

That  adringent,  acid,  and  fpirituous  liquids,  which  dilpleafe  at  fird,  afterwards 
become  highly  grateful. 

That  even  bitters  and  acrids  fird  lofe  their  offenfive  qualities,  and  after  a fufficient 
repetition  give  a relilli  to  our  aliment. 

And  that  many  particular  foods  and  medicines  become  either  extremely  pleafant  or 
difguding,  from  affociations  with  fafhion,  joy,  hope  of  advantage,  hunger,  the 
pleafures  of  cheerful  converfation,  &c.  or  with  dcknefs,  vomitings,  gripings,  fear, 
forrow,  &c. 

Now,  in  order  to  account  for  thefe  changes,  we  may  confider  the  following  things. 

Fird,  That  the  organs  become  lefs  and  lefs  fenfible  by  age,  from  the  growing 
callofity  and  rigidity  of  all  the  parts  of  animal  bodies.  The  pleafant  favours  may 
therefore  be  expefted  to  become  lefs  pleafant,  and  the  moderately  difagreeable  ones  to 
fall  down  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  upon  this  account. 

Secondly,  The  difpofition  to  vibrations  in  the  organ  and  correfponding  part  of  the 
brain  mud  alfo  receive  fome  alteration  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  impreflions.  For 
though  this  returns,  at  a proper  didance  from  each  meal,  to  its  former  date,  within  an 
indefinite  didance,  as  one  may  fay,  yet  fome  difference  there  probably  is,  upon  the 
v»?hole,  which  in  a fufficient  length  of  time  amounts  to  a perceptible  one.  Flowever, 
we  mud  alfo  fuppofe  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  make  of  the  nervous  fydem  lets  fome 
bounds  to  this  gradual  alteration  in  the  difpofition  to  vibrate ; elfe  the  tade  would  be 
much  more  variable  than  it  is,  and  continue  to  change  more  after  adult  age,  than  it  is 
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found  to  do  in  fadt.  It  may  perhaps  change  fafter  in  the  ufe  of  a high  diet  than  of  a 
low  one;  which  would  be  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  caufe  here  afllgned. 

Thirdly,  The  pleafant  and  painful  impreflions  which  particular  foods  and  medicines 
make  upon  the  ftomach,  always  either  accompany  the  tafte,  or  follow  it  in  a fhort  time ; 
and  by  this  means  an  affociation  is  formed,  whereby  the  diredl  pleafantnefs  or 
naufeoufnefs  of  the  tafte  is  enhanced,  if  the  impreflions  upon  the  tongue  and  ftomach 
be  of  the  fame  kind ; or  diminiftied,  and  perhaps  overpowered,  and  even  converted 
into  its  oppofite,  if  they  be  of  different  kinds.  For  if  the  two  impreflions  A and  By 
made  upon  the  tongue  and  ftomach  refpedtively,  be  repeated  together  for  a fufficient 
number  of  times,  b will  always  attend  A upon  the  firft  moment  of  its  being  made.  If 
therefore  B be  of  fuch  a magnitude  as  to  leave  a trace  b fufficiently  great,  the  addition 
of  this  trace  b to  Ay  the  impreflion  made  upon  the  tongue,  may  produce  all  the  changes 
in  it  above-mentioned,  according  to  their  feveral  natures  and  proportions.  This 
follows  from  the  dodfrine  of  affociation,  as  it  takes  place  in  general ; but  here  the  free 
propagation  of  vibrations  from  the  ftomach  to  the  mouth,  along  the  furface  of  the 
membranes,  adds  a particular  force.  In  like  manner  a difagreeable  tafte,  by  being 
often  mixed  with  a pleafant  one,  may  at  laft  become  pleafant  alone,  and  z'ice  verja : 
hunger  and  fatiety  may  alfo,  by  being  joined  with  particular  taftes,  contribute  greatly 
to  augment  or  abate  their  relifh.  And  I believe  it  is  by  the  methods  of  this  third  kind, 
that  the  chief  and  moft  ufual  changes  in  the  tafte  are  made. 

Fourthly,  the  changes  which  are  made  by  affociations  with  mental  pleafures  and 
pains,  or  bodily  ones  not  belonging  to  this  organ,  as  with  fine  colours,  mufic,  &c. 
receive  a like  explication  as  the  laft-mentioned  inftances  of  affociations.  Here  the 
pleafure  excited  in  the  eye  or  ear  over-rules  the  tafte  at  firft:  afterwards  we  may 
flippofe  the  organ  to  be  fo  altered  by  degrees,  in  refpeft  of  the  difagreeable  tafte,  from 
its  frequent  impreflion,  or  other  caufe,  as  to  have  the  folution  of  continuity  no  longer 
occafioned  by  its  adtion.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  evanefcent  pleafures  of  fight  and 
hearing,  at  leaft  pleafant  vibrations  in  the  parts  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  thefe  two 
organs,  accompany  thefe  taftes  ever  afterwards. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  defire  of  particular  foods  and  liquors  is  much 
more  influenced  by  the  affociated  circumftances,  than  their  taftes,  it  being  very 
common  for  thefe  circumftances,  particularly  the  fight  or  fmell  of  the  food  or  liquor,  to 
prevail  againft  men’s  better  judgment,  diredling  them  to  forbear,  and  warning  them  of 
the  miichiefs  likely  to  arile  from  felf-indulgence. 
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PROP.  XLIII. 

T 9 examine  how  far  the  Longings  of  pregnant  Women  are  agreeable  to  the  Do^rines  of 
Vibrations  and  Affociation. 

Here  we  mull  lay  down  previoufly,  that  the  uterus  is  in  a ftate  of  diftention  during 
pregnancy;  and  that  it  propagates  fympathetic  influences  by  means  of  nervous 
communications  to  the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  put  it  into  a ftate  of  great  fenfibility  and 
irritability.  All  this  will  be  eafily  acknowledged. 

It  follows  therefore,  ftnce  the  limits  of  pleafure  and  pain  are  contiguous,  that  the 
ftomach  during  pregnancy  may  at  fome  times  have  an  eager  appetite  for  food,  as  well 
as  a naufea  at  others ; that  this  appetite  may  be  the  more  eager,  becaufe  it  borders 
upon  a naufea ; and  that  it  will  no  more  anfwer  to  the  ufual  exigences  and  circumftances 
of  the  body,  than  the  naufea  does.  The  lame  eager  appetite  will  bring  up  the  ideas  of 
various  aliments  from  prior  aflfociations ; and  if  a new  alTociation  of  it,  when 
particularly  eager,  happens  to  be  made  with  this  or  that  food  or  liquor,  the  fympathetic 
eager  appetite  will  ever  after  bring  in  the  idea  of  that  food  or  liquor,  and  adhere 
infeparably  to  it.  The  fame  eager  appetite  may  alfo  be  transferred  upon  fomething 
that  is  not  properly  a food,  from  its  exorbitant  nature,  prior  naufeas  in  refpedt  of 
common  food,  and  accidental  joint  appearance.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  ufual 
circumftances  attending  the  longings  of  pregnant  women  are  deducible  from  affociation, 
and  are  as  agreeable  to  the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  as  to  any  other  yet  propofed ; or  even 
more  fo. 

It  may  illuftrate  this  account  to  obferve,  that,  in  the  ufual  cafes  of  melancholy 
madnefs,  an  uneafy  ftate  feems  to  be  introduced  into  the  white  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain  by  the  degeneration  of  the  humours,  or  other  fuch  like  mechanical  caufe, 
which  carries  the  vibrations  within  the  limits  of  pain,  and  raifes  an  inflammation  fui 
generis  in  the  infinitefimal  veffels  of  the  medullary  fubftance ; that  ideas  of  objedls  of 
fear,  forrow,  &c.  are  raifed,  in  confequence  of  this,  by  means  of  prior  aflbciations ; 
and  that,  after  fome  time,  fome  one  of  thefe,  by  happening  to  be  prefented  oftener 
than  the  reft,  by  falling  more  in  with  the  bodily  indifpofition,  &c.  overpowers  all  the  reft, 
excites  and  is  excited  by  the  bodily  ftate  of  fear,  forrow,  &c.  till  at  laft  the  perfon 
becomes  quite  irrational  in  refpedt  of  this  one  idea,  and  its  immediate  and  clofe 
afibciates,  however  rational  he  may  be  in  other  refpedts.  And  a like  account  may  be 
given  of  the  violent  particular  defire  towards  a perfon  of  a different  fex,  where  this 
defire  refts  chiefly  in  the  fenfual  gratification,  and  the  beauty  of  the  perfon.  And  all 
thefe  three  inftances  feem  to  me  to  favour  the  dodrine  of  vibrations  a little,  as  well  as 
that  of  alTociation  very  much. 
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PROP.  XLIV. 

‘To  explain  in  what  Manner  and  to  what  Degree,  fleajant  and  unpleafant  Tafies  contribute, 
according  to  the  DoElrine  of  AJfociation,  to  form  our  intellehlual  Pleafures  and  Pains. 

The  pleafures  of  the  Tafte,  confidered  as  extending  itfelf  from  the  mouth  through 
the  whole  alimentary  du6t,  are  very  confiderable,  and  frequently  repeated ; they  muft 
therefore  be  one  chief  means,  by  which  pleafurable  ftates  are  introduced  into  the  brain, 
and  nervous  fyftem.  Thefe  pleafurable  ftates  muft,  after  fome  time,  leave  miniatures  of 
themfelves,  fufficiently  ftrong  to  be  called  up  upon  flight  occafions,  viz.  from  a variety  of 
aflbciations  with  the  common  vifible  and  audible  objedls,  and  to  illuminate  thefe,  and 
their  ideas.  When  groups  of  thefe  miniatures  have  been  long  and  clofely  connefted 
with  particular  objedts,  they  coalefce  into  one  complex  idea,  appearing,  however, 
to  be  a Ample  one ; and  fo  begin  to  be  transferred  upon  other  objedls,  and  even  upon 
taftes  back  again,  and  fo  on  without  limits.  And  from  this  way  of  reafoning  it  may 
now  appear,  that  a great  part  of  our  intelledhial  pleafures  are  ultimately  deducible 
from  thofe  of  tafte  j and  that  one  principal  final  caufe  of  the  greatnefs  and  conftant 
recurrency  of  thefe  pleafures,  from  our  firft  infancy  to  the  extremity  of  old  age,  is  to 
introduce  and  keep  up  pleafurable  ftates  in  the  brain,  and  to  connedl  them  with 
foreign  objedls. 

The  focial  pleafures  feem,  in  a particular  manner,  to  be  derived  from  this  Iburcej 
fince  it  has  been  cuftomary  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is,  in  a manner,  neceflary, 
that  we  fhould  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  tafte  in  conjundlion  with  our  relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbours. 

In  like  manner,  naufeous  taftes,  and  painful  imprcflions  upon  the  alimentary  du6t, 
give  rife  and  ftrength  to  mental  pains.  The  moft  common  of  thefe  painful  imprelTions 
is  that  from  excefs,  and  the  confequent  indigeftion.  This  excites  and  fupports  thofe 
uneafy  ftates,  which  attend  upon  melancholy,  fear,  and  forrow. 

It  appears  alfo  to  me,  that  thefe  ftates  are  introduced,  in  a great  degree,  during 
fleep,  during  the  frightful  dreams,  agitations,  and  opprefllons,  that  excefs  in  diet 
occafions  in  the  night.  Thefe  dreams  and  diforders  are  often  forgotten ; but  the  uneafy 
ftates  of  body,  which  then  happen,  leave  veftiges  of  themfelves,  which  increafe  in 
number  and  ftrength  every  day  from  the  continuance  of  the  caufe,  till  .at  laft  they  ai  e 
ready  to  be  called  up  in  crowds  upon  flight  occafions,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  is 
unexpectedly,  and  at  once,  as  it  were,  feized  with  a great  degree  of  the  hypochondriac 
diftemper,  the  obvious  caufe  appearing  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  efieCt.  And 
thus  it  may  appear,  that  there  ought  to  be  a great  reciprocal  influence  between  tlie 
mind  and  alimentary  duCl,  agreeably  to  common  obfervation which  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  very  large  number  of  nerves  diftributed  there. 
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PROP.  XLV. 

give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  hy  the  Jeveral  I'ajles. 

As  the  pleafures  of  tafte  are  in  general  greater  than  thofe  of  feeling,  and  the  pains  in 
general  lefs,  it  follows  that  the  ideas  which  are  affixed  to  the  feveral  words  expreffing 
the  feveral  pleafant  and  unpleafant  taftes,  will  be  of  a middle  nature  in  refped  of  the 
ideas  generated  by  tangible  impreffions ; and  lie  between  the  ideas  of  the  pains  of  feel- 
ing, and  thofe  of  its  pleafures. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  fecms  very  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to  excite  a genuine 
vivid,  miniature  of  an  acid,  fweet,  fait,  or  bitter  tafte,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagina- 
tion. However,  the  vibrations  peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  leave  fuch  veftiges  of  them- 
felves,  fuch  an  effed  in  the  tongue,  and  correfponding  parts  of  the  brain,  as,  upon 
tafting  the  qualities  themfelves,  at  once  to  bring  up  the  names  whereby  they  are 
exprefted,  with  many  other  aflbciated  circumftances,  particularly  the  vifible  appearances 
of  the  bodies  endued  with  thefe  qualities.  And  thefe  veftiges  may  be  called  ideas. 
Analogy  leads  us  alfo  to  conclude,  as  before  obferved  under  feeling,  that  fome  faint 
veftiges  or  ideas  muft  be  raifed  in  the  parts  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  the  tongue, 
upon  the  mere  paftage,  of  each  word,  that  exprefles  a remarkable  tafte,  over  the  ear. 
And,  when  the  imagination  is  affifted  by  the  adtual  fight  or  fmell  of  a highly  grateful 
food,  we  feem  able  to  raife  an  idea  of  a perceptible  magnitude.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  manifeft  efi'eft  exerted  upon  the  mouth,  and  its  glands,  in  fuch  cafes. 

The  fight  of  what  we  eat  or  drink  feems  alfo,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  more  accurately  of  the  tafte  and  flavour ; which  ought  to  be  effe6led,  according 
to  this  theory,  by  raifing  fmall  ideas  of  the  tafte  and  flavour,  and  magnifying  the  real 
impreffions  in  confequence  thereof.  For  an  adlual  impreffion  muft  excite  vibrations 
confiderably  different,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  previous  ones;  and  where 
the  previous  ones  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  imprefled,  the  laft  muft  be  magnified. 

PROP.  XLVI. 

2" 0 explain  the  automatic  Motions ^ which  arife  from  the  Impreffions  made  on  the  Organ  of 

rajte. 

The  motions  dependent  on  the  fenfations  of  the  tongue,  and  alimentary  duft,  may 
be  thus  enumerated ; fuftion,  maftication,  deglutition,  the  diftortion  of  the  mouth 
and  face  in  confequence  of  naufeous  taftes,  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  vomiting  rullusy  hiccough,  fpafms,  and  violent  motions  in  the  bowels,  the 
motions  whickOTipty  the  neighbouring  glands,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  fac£S. 
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Firft,  then,  Siiflion  in  new  born  children  appears  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  fenfations 
of  the  lips  and  tongue.  I fay  chiefly y becaufe  fome  predifpofltion  thereto  may  be  gene- 
rated in  iiteroy  or  otherwife  impreflcd,  and  the  great  aptnefs  of  new-born  children  in 
fucking  feems  to  favour  this.  However,  when  we  confider,  that  the  impreflaons  of 
the  cold  air  upon  the  lips  and  mouth  in  its  palTage  to  the  lungs,  of  the  nipple  upon 
the  lips,  and  of  the  milk  upon  the  tongue,  ought  to  excite  motions  in  the  neighbouring 
mufcles  of  the  lips,  and  lower  jaw;  that  the  motions  which  concur  to  the  adlion  of 
fudtion,  are  fuch  as  might  be  expedled  from  thefe  caufes ; and  even  that  the  motions 
of  the  head  and  neck,  by  which  the  child  Indicates  the  want  of  a breaft,  may  flow 
from  the  great  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  thefe  parts,  when  the  child  is  hungry ; a 
prefumption  arifes,  that  the  whole  adtion  of  fudion,  with  all  its  circumftances,  is 
excited  by  the  imprelTions  mechanically  or  automatically ; and  that  by  the  running  of 
vibrations  from  the  fenfory  nerves  into  the  neighbouring  motory  ones. 

Secondly,  The  firfl;  rudiments  of  the  adion  of  maflication  are  derived  from  that  of 
fudion,  i.  e.  from  the  alternate  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  neceflTary  to  fqueeze  out  the 
milk.  After  this  adion  has  been  excited  for  fome  time  by  the  tafte  of  the  milk,  it 
will  return  with  fufflcient  facility  from  the  imprelTions  made  by  folid  food ; and  the  fame 
imprelTions  may  excite  other  motions  in  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  viz. 
thofe  which  concur  to  make  the  adion  of  maflication  in  its  imperfed  and  automatic 
flate. 

Thirdly,  It  may  appear  in  like  manner,  that  the  pleafurable  impreffions  of  the  milk 
upon  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  faucesy  of  new-born  children,  may  excite  thofe  motions 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  os  hyoidesy  foft  palate,  and  faucesy  which  make  the  adion 
of  deglutition ; and  confequently,  that  this  is  deducible  from  fenfation  automatically. 

It  confirms  this  pofition,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  the  foft  palate 
ought  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  impreflions  made  on  the  tongue  and  mouth,  not  drawn 
up ; fince  this  lafl  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  fenfory  vibrations  to  pafs  over  mufcles  that 
are  near,  and  run  to  thofe  at  a diftance,  which  is  abfurd.  For  Jlbinus  has  proved,  both 
from  anatomy,  and  the  obfervation  of  the  fad,  that  the  foft  palate  is  drawn  down  in 
fwallowing ; net  up,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave. 

It  confirms  it  alfo,  that  naufeous  liquids  are  immediately  and  mechanically  rejeded 
by  young  children ; the  imprelTions  arifing  from  them  producing  fuch  a contradion  as 
fhuts  the  pafTage. 

It  confirms  it  flill  farther,  that  young  children  do  not  fwallow  t\m\-  faliva.  For  tins 
makes  no  imprefiion  fufficient  to  generate  the  adion  of  deglutition  in  an  automatic  way. 

We  may  conjedure  here,  that  the  common  vibrations,  excited  in  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  grow  particularly  flrong  at  the  tip  of  the  uvula ; and  that  a 
greater  power  of  contradion  is  tranfmitted  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles  upon  this 
account. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  It  may  be  obferved,  that  naufeous  taftes  diftort  the  mouth  and  face  auto- 
matically, not  only  in  young  children,  but  even  in  adults.  And  for  the  fame  reafon, 
pleafant  ones  ought  to  have  a lefs  effe61r,  of  the  fame  kind  j as  they  feem  to  have. 
And  I conjecture,  that  the  diftortions  of  the  face,  which  attend  grief,  alfo  the  gentle, 
fmiling  motions,  which  attend  joy,  are,  in  part,  deducible  from  this  fource. 

I conjecture  alfo,  that  the  rifus  Jardoniusy  and  the  tendency  to  laughter,  which  fome 
perfons  obferve  in  themfelves  in  going  to  fleep,  have  a relation  to  the  forementioned 
motions  of  the  face.  As  the  mufcles  here  confidered  are,  in  great  meafure,  cutaneous, 
they  will  on  this  account,  be  more  fubjeCt  to  vibrations  excited  in  the  mouth,  or  which 
run  up  to  it  from  the  ftomach. 

Fifthly,  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  impreflions,  which  the  aliment  and 
faces  mal</e  upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  may  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  in  their 
mufcular  coats.  It  only  remains  to  fhew,  why  this  ftiould  tend  downwards.  Now, 
for  this,  we  may  affign  the  following  reafons.  Firft,  That  the  aClion  of  fwallowing 
determines  that  of  the  ftomach  to  move  the  fame  way  with  itfelf,  i.  e.  downwards ; and 
that  this  determination  may,  in  common  cafes,  carry  its  influence  as  far  as  the  great 
guts.  Secondly,  That  the  contraction  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  may  ftop 
the  waves  that  fometimes  come  upwards  in  the  ftomach,  and  return  them  back,  fo  as 
to  force  open  the  fylorus  where  that  is  lefs  contracted  ■,  as  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  pylorus  is  more  contracted  than  the  upper  orifice,  the  motion  of  the  ftomach  is 
inverted,  and  there  arifes  a difpofition  to  ru£Ius  or  vomiting.  Thirdly,  That,  when 
waves  afcend  in  the  lower  bowels,  a gentle  contraction  in  the  pylorus  may  be  fufficient 
to  ftop  and  return  them.  Fourthly,  That  one  principal  ufe  of  the  cacum  and  ap- 
pendicula  vermiformisy  which  laft  is  an  extreme  and  pointed  part,  feems  to  be,  to 
return  the  waves,  which  the  conftriCtion  of  the  anus  may  fend  upwards.  And  the 
effects  of  glyfters  and  fuppofitories  in  procuring  ftools,  i.  e,  in  putting  the  whole  colon 
into  motion,  agree  well  with  this  ufe  of  the  cacumy  and  appendicula  vermiformis.  It 
agrees  alfo  with  all  the  reafoning  of  this  paragraph,  that  when  a ftoppage  is  made 
any  where  in  the  bowels  by  an  inflammation,  fpafm,  ftrangulation  from  a rupture, 
&G.  the  periftaltic  motion  is  inverted. 

I have  been  informed,  that  in  a perfon  who  had  fome  inches  of  the  ilium  hanging 
out  of  his  4aady,  fo  that  the  periftaltic  motion  might  be  viewed,  the  leaft  touch  of 
a foreign  body  would  ftop  this  motion  at  once.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  when  rabbits 
are  opened  alive,  the  periftaltic  motion  does  not  take  place  till  after  fome  time,  viz. 
becaufe  the  handling  of  the  bowels  has  checked  it.  May  we  not  hence  fufpeCt,  that 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  bowels  are  contracted  by  an  eleClrical  virtue, 
which  paffes  off,  and  difappears  for  a time,  upon  the  touch  of  non-eleClrics  ? Or  may 
we  fuppofe,  that  fuch  touches  ftop  fubtle  vibrations  in  the  fmall  parts  of  the  fibres  ? 

Sixthly,  Since  vomiting  is  excited  by  difagreeable  and  painful  impreffions  in  the 
ftomach,  and  requires  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  mufcles,  it 
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agrees  well  with  the  notion,  that  fenfory  vibrations  run  into  the  neighbouring  mufdes 
for  contrafting  them.  I fuppofe  alfo,  that  both  orifices  of  the  ftomach  are  ftrongly 
contrafted,  previoufly  to  vomiting ; and  that  the  upper  orifice,  being  moft  fenfible,  is 
contracted  moft  ftrongly.  Hence  its  power  of  contraction  may  be  foon  exhaufted,  and 
confequently  it  may  open  of  itfelf  in  the  aCtion  of  vomiting.  However,  it  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  require  to  be  forced  open  by  the  fuperior  aCtion  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  mufcles.  Almoft  all  great  pains  and  diforders  in  the  lower  belly  occafion 
vomiting  ; which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  notion. 

The  nofe  itches,  the  mouth  flows  with  water,  the  lower  lip  trembles,  both  are  pale, 
and  the  perfon  yawns,  previoufly  to  vomiting,  in  many  cafes ; all  which  things  favour 
the  notion  of  vibrations  running  freely  along  the  furfaces  of  membranes. 

RuElus-,  or  the  expulfion  of  wind  from  the  ftomach,  is  nearly  related  to  vomiting, 
differing  rather  in  degree  than  kind.  Its  fuitablenefs  therefore  to  the  theory  of  thefe 
papers  muft  be  judged  of  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  vomiting. 

The  hiccough  is  alfo  related  to  vomiting.  It  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  irrita- 
tion at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  caufing  a fudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
fo  as  to  pull  down  the  pharinx  and  larynx  after  it.  May  it  not  rather  be  a fudden 
contraction  of  the  inferior  or  fmall  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm  only  This  is  particu- 
larly near  the  fuppofed  feat  of  irritation  ; and  upon  this  fuppofition,  fneezing,  furprize, 
and  all  other  methods  of  making  the  whole  diaphragm  aCt  together  ftrongly,  would 
remove  it,  as  is  obferved  in  faCt. 

Seventhly,  Permanent  fpafms,  and  violent  motions,  in  the  bowels,  arife  in  con- 
fequence  of  uneafy  and  painful  impreffions  there  from  indigefted  aliment,  acrid  f,ecesy 
irritating  purges,  poifons,  &c.  They  are  generally  attended  with  the  fermentation  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  the  confequent  generation  of  air ; which,  when  confined 
by  a fpafm  on  each  hand,  diftends  the  intermediate  part  of  the  bowel  often  to  an 
exceffive  degree,  caufing  a proportional  degree  of  painful  vibrations.  If  we  fuppofe 
thefe  vibrations  to  check  themfelves  all  at  once,  by  occafioning  a fudden  contraction 
in  the  affeCted  membrane,  they  may  be  propagated  over  the  whole  nervous  fyftem 
inftantaneoufly,  and  give  rife  to  the  convulfion  fits,  which  happen  to  young  children 
from  gripes,  and  diftention  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  to  adults,  from  poifons,  &c. 
This  is  upon  fuppofition,  that  neither  fpafm  gives  way  j for,  if  either  does,  the  pain 
goes  off,  for  a time  at  leaft,  without  farther  ill  fymptoms.  Such  pains  m the  bowels 
refemble  thofe  in  the  bladder,  when  the  detrujor  and  Jphindler  are  both  contracted 
violently  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  irritation  of  a ftone.  The  ftomach,  the  gall-bladder, 
and  rediuMy  all  feem  capable  of  like  contractions  in  mufcular  fibres,  that  have  oppofite 
actions.  The  caufes  of  all  thefe  fpafms  and  motions  are  evidently  the  impreffions  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  their  circumftances  are,  at  firft  fight,  agreeable  to  the  theory  of 
thefe  papers. 
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Eighthly,  The  glands  belonging  to  the  mouth,  and  alimentary  dud,  appear  to  me  to 
be  emptied,  not  only  by  the  comprelhon,  which  the  neighbouring  mufcles  and  mufcular 
fibres  make  upon  them,  but  alfo  by  the  fenfory  vibrations  which  run  up  their  excretory 
duds,  into  th^folliculij  and  receptacles  where  there  are  fuch,  and  even  into  the  fecretory 
duds  j by  which  the  periftaltic  motion  of  all  thefe  is  increafed,  fo  as  both  to  receive- 
more  freely  from  the  blood  during  their  flate  of  relaxation,  and  to  fqueeze  more 
ftrongly  through  the  excretory  duds  during  their  ftate  of  contradion.  Thus  tobacco, 
pyrethriiniy  and  other  acrids,  folicit  a profufe  difcharge  from  the  falival  glands,  by  being 
barely  kept  in  the  mouth,  i.  e.  though  the  neighbouring  mufcles  do  not  fqueeze  the 
glands  by  the  adion  of  maftication.  Thus  likewife  vomits  and  purges  increafe  both 
the  fecretions  of  all  the  glands  of  the  inteftines,  and  thofe  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  It 
may  be  alfo,  that  the  vibrations  which  run  up  the  gall-dud  are  fometimes  fo  ftrong  as 
to  occafion  a fpafm  there ; in  which  cafe,  if  the  patient  vomits  at  the  fame  time,  a 
fymptomatic  and  temporary  jaundice  may  follow. 

Ninthly,  The  expulfion  of  th^f^ces  in  new-born  children  is  perfedly  automatic,  and 
feems  to  follow  even  from  very  gentle  compreffions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  when  the 
re5lum  is  full,  inafmuch  as  the  Jphin5ler  ani  has  in  them  fcarce  any  force.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  expulfion  of  the  urine,  the  fphin5Ier  vefica  being  alfo  very  weak  in 
new-born  children.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  leaft  Irritation  from  fulnefs  or 
acrimony  in  the  return  or  bladder  throws  the  abdominal  mufcles  into  contradion  in 
young  children,  both  on  account  of  the  extreme  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  their  whole 
nervous  fyftems,  and  becaufe  they  have,  as  yet,  no  aflbciated  influences  over  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  whereby  to  reftrain  their  contradions. 

As  the  fphinders  of  the  rebluni  and  bladder  gain  ftrength,  more  force  is  required  to 
expel  the  f^ces  and  urine.  However,  it  appears,  that  thefe  mufcles  ufually  exhauft 
themfelves,  previoufly  to  the  inftant  of  expulfion,  thus  giving  free  fcope  to  their 
antagonifts.  For,  according  to  theory,  they  ought  to  be  contraded  fooner  and  ftronger 
than  their  antagonills,  as  being  nearer  to  the  feat  of  irritation. 

The  adions  of  vomiting,  and  expulfion  of  the  f^ces,  are  very  nearly  related  to  one 
another  in  their  automatic  ftate.  However,  it  feems  to  me,  that  an  irritation  in  the 
ftomach  produces  only  a gentle  contradion  in  the  Jphindler  ani,  viz.  fuch  a one  as  does 
not  exhauft  its  power,  and  which  therefore  tends  to  confine  faces.  In  like  manner, 
an  irritation  in  the  redlum  may  gently  contrad  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  It 
deferves  notice  here,  that  the  fphinbler  ani  lies  out  of  the  peritonaum ; and  confequently, 
that  vibrations  cannot  run  from  it  to  the  orifice  of  the  ftomach  along  the  peritonaum, 
nor  vice  verja.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  refped  of  the  Jphindier  of  the  bladder. 

The  circumftances  attending  the  exclufion  of  \.\\t  fcetus,  which  continues  automatic 
perfedly  or  nearly,  may  be  much  illuftrated  by  what  is  here  delivered  concerning  the 
expulfion  of  the  faces. 
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PROP.  XLVIL 

T ? explain  the  Manner  and  Degree  in  which  the  automatic  Actions ^ mentioned  under  the  lajl 
Propofttionj  are  influenced  by  voluntary  and  Jemivoluntary  Powers. 

When  young  children  continue  to  fuck,  or  mafticate  a taflelefs  body  put  between 
their  lips,  or  into  their  naouths,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  aftions  of  fudion  and 
mallication  begin  to  pafs  from  their  automatic  towards  their  voluntary  ftate.  Drinking 
out  of  a velTel,  fo  as  to  draw  up  the  liquid,  is  learnt,  in  part,  from  fucking  the  bread, 
in  mod  cafes ; but  it  may  be  learnt  without,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  children  that  are  dry- 
nurfed.  Madication,  when  it  approaches  to  a perfed  date  in  children,  is  chiedy 
voluntary,  the  fird  rudiments  receiving  perpetual  changes,  fo  as  to  fall  in  more  and 
more  with  pleafure  and  convenience.  See  Prop.  12.  Cor.  1.  In  adults,  both  fudioii 
and  rhadication  follow  the  command  of  the  will  with  entire  readinefs  and  facility.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  effeded  has  been  already  explained  in  treating  of  the  voluntary 
power  of  grafping. 

Deglutition  of  infipid  liquors  becomes  voluntary  early.  But  it  is  difficult,  even  for 
fome  adults,  to  fwallow  pills  and  bolufes,  though  tadelefs  ■,  and  very  naufeous  liquids 
are  fometimes  rejeded  by  them  automatically,  as  well  as  by  young  children.  The 
adion  of  deglutition  affords  manifed  evidences  of  the  gradual  tranfition  of  automatic 
motions  into  voluntary  ones,  as  well  as  of  voluntary  ones  into  fuch  as  are  fecondarily 
automatic.  For,  in  common  cafes,  we  fwallow  without  the  lead  exprefs  intention. 

When  the  face  of  a child  or  adult  is  didorted  upon  the  fight  of  a naufeous  medicine, 
which  has  before  produced  didortions  automatically,  i.  e.  from  the  impreffions  made 
on  the  mouth  and  fauces^  we  fee  an  evident  indance  of  the  power  of  affociated  circum- 
dances ; and  may  have  the  conception  of  voluntary  powers,  derived  from  a fucceffion 
of  fuch  affociations,  made  eafy  to  the  imagination. 

The  peridaltic  motion  of  the  domach  and  bowels  remains  automatic  to  the  lad, 
depending  partly  on  the  vibrations  defcending  from  the  brain,  partly  on  the  impreffions 
made  on  the  villous  coat.  It  cannot  depend  on  affociated  circumdances  in  its  com- 
mon date,  becaufe,  being  perpetual,  it  is  equally  affociated  with  every  thing,  i.  e. 
particularly  fo  with  nothing.  However,  as  grateful  aliments  increafe  it,  the  fight  of 
them  may  do  the  fame  by  affociation.  Could  we  lee  our  domachs  and  bowels,  it  is 
probable,  that  we  fiiould  get  fome  degree  of  voluntary  power  over  them. 

Vomiting  is  fometimes,  and  a naufea  often,  excited  by  affociated  circumdances; 
and  there  have  been  indances  of  perfons  who  could  vomit  at  pleafure,  by  fird  intro- 
ducing fome  of  tilde.  But,  I fuppofe,  this  acdion  never  follows  the  mere  command 
of  the  will,  without  the  intervention  of  fome  drong  affociated  circumllance.  We 
have,  in  like  manner,  a femivoluntary  power  of  redraining  vomiting,  for  a time  at 
lead,  by  means  of  ideas  of  decency,  fliame,  fear,  &c. 
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Some  perfons  have  a power  of  expelling  flatulences  from  the  ftomach  in  a manner 
•which  is  almoft  voluntary ; and  many  imitate  an  automatic  hiccough  very  exadtly. 
It  facilitates  thefe  powers,  that  both  the  motions  here  confidered  are  very  frequent, 
efpecially  during  childhood.  Thofe  who  can  hiccough  voluntarily,  attain  to  it  by 
repeated  trials,  as  in  other  cafes  of  voluntary  aftions. 

The  fpafms,  and  violent  motions  of  the  bowels,  cannot  be  expedled  to  become 
voluntary.  They  do,  however,  feem  to  return,  in  many  cafes,  from  lefs  and  lefs 
bodily  caufes  perpetually,  on  account  of  aflfociated  circumftances,  as  has  been  already 
remarked. 

In  like  manner,  the  vibrations  which  run  up  the  excretory  du6ts  of  the  glands,  mufl: 
be  fuppofed  to  remain  totally  under  the  influence  of  their  original  caufes ; unlefs  we 
except  the  contraftion  of  the  gall-dud,  which  happens  fometimes  in  violent  fits  of 
anger.  This  may  perhaps  arife  from  vibrations  excited  by  aflbeiated  circumftances. 

Both  the  power  of  expelling  the /^ces  and  urine,  and  that  of  checking  this  expulfion, 
are  under  the  influence  of  many  aflbeiated  circumftances,  and  voluntary  to  a confider- 
able  degree.  And  it  will  eafily  appear,  from  the  principles  of  this  theory,  that  they 
ought  to  be  fo.  The  filling  the  cheft  with  air  by  the  contradion  of  the  mufcles  of 
infpiration,  is  a circumftance  which  never  attends  thefe  adions  in  their  purely  auto- 
matic ftate.  Young  children  learn  it  by  the  fame  fteps  as  they  do  other  methods  of 
exerting  the  greateft  force,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage.  See  Prop,  'll.  Cor,  i. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  the  adion  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  is  far  lefs  fubjed  to  the  power  of  the  will,  than  that  of  the  great  flefhy  mufcles 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  efficient  caufe  of  this  is  the  great  and  immediate  depen- 
dence which  the  adion  of  the  mufcular  coat  has  upon  the  fenfations  of  the  villous,  on 
account  of  the  exquifitenefs  of  thefe  fenfations,  their  conftant  recurrency,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  coats.  And  there  is  a perfed  agreement  of  the  final  caufe  with  the 
efficient  here,  as  in  other  cafes.  For  any  great  degree  of  voluntary  power  over  the 
mufcular  coat  of  the  bowels  would  much  difturb  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment  as  thofe 
nervous  perfons  experience,  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general' 
rule,  through  the  influence  of  aflbeiated  circumftances.  v 
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SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

PROP.  XLVIII. 

‘To  ajjign  the  Extent  of  the  Organ  of  Smell,  and  to  explain  in  general  the  different  Powers 
of  which  it  is  poffeffed. 

Smell  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts : firft,  that  exquifite  fenfation,  which 
odoriferous  bodies  imprefs  upon  the  nofe  by  means  of  alternate  infpiration.  This  is 
fmell,  in  the  peculiar  and  moll  proper  fenfe  of  tlie  word ; and  it  refides  chiefly,  or 
perhaps  entirely,  in  that  part  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  invefts  the  cells  of  the 
cffa  fpongiofa.  Secondly,  That  fenfation  or  flavour,  which  mofl:  kinds  of  aliment  and 
medicines  imprefs  upon  the  whole  pituitary  membrane  during  maftication,  and  juft 
after  deglutition.  And  this  laft  makes  a principal  part  of  the  pleafures  and  pains 
which  are  ufually  referred  to  the  tafte.  For  when  a perfon  has  a cold,  i.  e.  when  the 
pituitary  membrane  is  obftrudled  and  loaded  with  mucus,  meats  lofe  their  agreeable 
flavours  ; and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  a polypus  narium. 

Befides  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  pituitary  membrane  has  an  exquifite 
fenfibility,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  feeling.  For  adlive  powders,  i.  e. 
fternutatories,  feem  to  irritate  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  in  the  fame  way,  as  they  do 
a part  of  the  fldn  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  only  in  a greater  degree,  and  more  imme- 
diately. And  thus  fmells  themfelves  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  feeling  j fmce 
ftrong  fmells  are  often  obferved  to  occafion  fneezing. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  tliat  as  the  organ  of  feeling  pafles  infenfibly  into  that  of 
tafte,  fo  the  organ  of  tafte  does  into  that  of  fmell.  And  thefe  three  fenfes  hav^e  a much 
greater  refemblance  to  one  another,  than  any  of  them  has  to  the  fight,  or  to  the  hear- 
ing j or  than  the  fight  and  hearing  have  to  each  other.  However,  the  organ  of  feeling 
is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  tafte  by  its  being  covered  with  the  hard  cuticle,  and  the 
organ  of  tafte  from  that  of  fmell  by  the  laft’s  being  extended  upon  bones  j fo  as  to  be 
much  more  fenfible  and  irritable  upon  that  account.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  as 
a watery  fluid  is  the  proper  menflruum  for  the  diflfolution  of  fapid  particles,  and  convey- 
ance of  their  taftes,  fo  fmells  feem  to  make  their  imprelTions  by  means  of  air- 
particles. 
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PROP.  XLIX. 

To  examine  how  far  the  general  Phenomena  of  Smell  are  agreeable  to  the  HoStrine  of 

Vibrations, 

Here  we  may  obferve,  firft,  that,  fmce  the  fmells  of  bodies  diffufe  themfelves  in 
general  to  great  diftances,  and  in  fome  cafes  to  immenfe  ones,  the  odoriferous  particles 
muft  repel  each  other ; and  confequendy  be  eafily  fufceptible  of  vibratory  motions,  for 
the  fame  reafons  as  the  particles  of  common  air,  or  thofe  of  the  sther.  We  may  even 
fuppofe,  that  odoriferous  particles  are  thrown  off  by  vibratory  motions  in  the  body  that 
emits  them. 

May  not,  however,  the  odoriferous  particles  be  attrafted  by  the  body  which  emits 
them,  after  they  have  receded  from  it  to  a certain  diftance,  and  fo  follow  it,  in  fome 
meafure,  like  an  atmofphere  ? It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  fmall  or  no  diminution  of 
weight  in  odoriferous  bodies,  after  they  have  continued  to  emit  fmells  for  a long  time, 
but  upon  fome  fuch  fuppofition. 

Secondly,  Heat,  friftion,  and  effervefcence,  are  all  very  apt  to  excite  and  increafe 
fmells ; and  have  all  a connexion  with  vibratory  motions  in  the  judgment  of  moft 
philofophers. 

Thirdly,  Since  heat  and  friftion  excite  and  increafe  fmells,  thefe  may  have  fome 
connexion  with  eledricity ; which  is  fuppofed  by  many  philofophers  to  depend  upon 
vibratory  motions.  And  as  air-particles  are  eleblrics  per  fey  they  may  have,  on  this 
account,  a peculiar  fitnefs  for  conveying  and  impreffmg  fmells.  May  not  air-particles, 
and  odoriferous  ones,  repel  each  other  ? 

Fourthly,  It  is  ufual,  when  we  defire  to  receive  a fmell  in  full  ftrength  and 
perfection,  to  make  quick,  fliort,  alternate  infpirations  and  expirations.  This 
correfponds  to  the  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the  body  to  be  examined  by 
feeling,  and  the  tongue  againft  the  palate  in  tailing.  And  all  thefe  three  aClions 
appear  to  be  fome  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  doCtrine  of  vibrations. 

Fifthly,  The  greatnefs  and  quicknefs  of  the  effeCl  of  odours  upon  the  whole  nervous 
fyflem  feem  very  fuitable  to  the  doClrine  of  vibrations.  For  this  muft  be  owing  to  the 
mere  impreffion  of  fome  motion,  there  not  being  time  for  the  abforption  of  particles 
fufficient  for  the  effeCl  produced.  When  fweet  fmells  caufe  a fudden  faintnefs,  and 
deliquium  animiy  they  may  perhaps  agitate  the  whole  fyftem  of  fmall  medullary  particles 
fo  much,  as  to  make  them  attraCl  each  other  with  fufficient  force  to  flop  all  vibratory 
motions  j juft  as  has  been  obferved  of  the  particles  of  mufcular  and  membranous 
fibres.  And  the  fmells  to  which  a perfon  has  an  antipathy,  may  have  been  originally 
fweet,  or  lie  fo  near  the  confines  of  pleafure,  as  to  propagate  their  vibrations  much 
farther  than  original  fetids  can.  For  thefe  feem  to  revive  from  fainting  by  making  a 
vigorous  impreffion  on  the  nofe,  which  yet  is  not  propagated  ft-eely  over  the  whole 
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fyftem ; or,  if  it  be,  will  occafion  immediate  ficknefs  and  fainting.  Fetids  in  this  refem- 
ble  other  pains,  which,  if  moderate,  excite ; if  very  violent,  overpower. 

If  it  be  objedled  to  this,  that  fuch  fragrant  fmells,  as  a perfon  has  an  antipathy  to, 
are  difagreeable  to  him  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  that  upon  the  firft  perception ; alfo 
that  the  fmell  of  thofe  fetids,  which  revive,  as  of  afa  fcetida,  fpirit  of  hartlhorn,  &c.  is 
agreeable  to  many ; I anfwer,  that  thefe  two  oppofite  changes  feem  to  arife  merely 
from  aflbciation.  The  faintnefs  and  revival,  attending  thefe  fmells  refpeftively,  muft, 
by  aflbciation,  transfer  the  vefliges  and  miniatures  of  themfelves  upon  the  firft  percep- 
tion of  the  fmells,  whofe  aflbciates  they  are. 

Sixthly,  It  is  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations,  that  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
opium,  fhould  produce  their  appropriated  effedts  by  fmell,  as  well  as  by  being  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  as  they  are  found  to  do  in  fadl.  P'or,  if  thefe  effedls  arife  from  fpecific 
vibrations,  the  mere  impreflion  of  fmall  adlive  particles  may  be  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  producing  them.  We  muft,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  exhalations  of  odori- 
ferous bodies  are  imbibed  in  fome  fmall  degree  by  the  abforbing  veflels  of  the  membrana 
Jchneideriana.  We  might  fhew  by  parity  of  reafon,  that  the  great  fubtlety  of  odori- 
ferous effluvia  favours  the  dodtrine  of  vibrations. 

Though  odoriferous  particles  are  more  fubtle  than  the  fapid  ones,  yet  they  are 
perhaps  grofler  than  the  rays  of  light.  For  the  fmoke  of  a tallow  candle  ceafes  to  fmell, 
when  it  begins  to  ftiine,  i.  e.  when  it  is  more  attenuated  by  heat.  Since  therefore  the 
vibrations  from  heat  are  probably  fmaller  than  thofe  from  light,  we  may  range  the 
vibrations  of  the  medullary  fubftance  in  the  following  order,  in  relpedl  of  fubtlety ; 
heat,  light,  fmell,  tafte,  tangible  imprefiions,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  from  which 
found  arifes.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  laft  may  excite  much  more  frequent 
vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerve,  than  thofe  of  the  founding  body,  to  which  they  cor- 
refpond ; juft  as  the  vibrations  from  fridtion  are  much  more  numerous,  than  the  ftrokes 
of  fridtion  ; and  the  tremors  of  the  particles  of  an  anvil  much  more  numerous,  than  the 
ftrokes  of  the  hammer. 

PROP.  L. 

To  examine  how  far  the  fpecific  Differences  of  Odours  are  agreeable  to  the  DoPirine  of 

Vibrations. 

This  propofition  is  analogous  to  the  thirty-eighth,  in  which  the  agreement  of  the 
fpecific  differences  of  taftes  with  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations  is  confidered  j and  may  be 
illuftrated  by  it.  One  may  fry  indeed,  that  tafte  and  fmell  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  that,  if  one  be  performed  by  vibrations,  the  other  muft  alfo.  I will  repeat  two 
principal  obfervations. 

Firft,  If  the  varieties  of  kind  in  vibrations  be  combined  with  thofe  of  degree,  we 
fliall  have  a large  fund  for  explaining  the  various  fragrant  and  fetid  fmells,  notwith- 
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ftanding  that  the  firft  always  agree  in  falling  fhort  of  the  folution  of  continuity,  the  laft 
in  going  beyond  it. 

Secondly,  The  differences  of  kind  in  fmells  are  not  fo  many  as  they  may  appear  at 
firft  fight,  a difference  in  degree  often  putting  on  the  appearance  of  one  in  kind. 
Thus  an  onion  cut  frefh,  and  held  clofe  to  the  nofe,  fmells  very  like  aja  fatida  and 
oJa  foetida,  in  an  evanefcent  degree,  like  onion  or  garlic.  Thus  a dunghil  at  a diftance 
has  fmelt  like  muflc,  and  a dead  dog  like  elder-flowers.  And  fetids  are  faid  to  enhance 
the  flavour  of  fragrants.  The  three  laft  inftances  fhew,  thatpleafure  and  pain  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  one  another  in  this  fenfe  alfo. 

PROP.  LI. 

31?  explain  in  what  Manner,  and  to  what  Degree,  pleajant  and  unpleajant  Odours  contribute, 
in  the  Way  of  JJfociation,  to  form  our  intelledlual  Pleafures  and  Pains. 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  a moderate  attention,  that  the  grateful  fmells,  with  which 
natural  produdtions  abound,  have  a great  fhare  in  enlivening  many  of  our  ideas,  and  in 
the  generation  of  our  intelleftual  pleafures ; which  holds  particularly  in  refpedl  of  thofe 
that  arife  from  the  view  of  rural  objeds  and  fcenes,  and  from  the  reprefentations  of 
them  by  poetry  and  painting.  This  fource  of  thefe  pleafures  may  not  indeed  be  eafy  to 
be  traced  up  in  all  the  particular  cafes  but  that  it  is  a fource,  follows  necelfarily  from 
the  power  of  affociation. 

In  like  manner,  the  mental  uneafmefs,  which  attends  fhame,  ideas  of  indecency,  &c. 
arifes  in  a conflderable  degree,  from  the  offenfive  fmells  of  the  excrementitious  dif- 
charges  of  animal  bodies.  And  it  is  remarkable  in  this  view,  that  the  pudenda  are 
fituated  near  the  paflfages  of  the  urine  and  faces,  the  two  moft  offenfive  of  our  excre- 
ments. 

We  may  fuppofe  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains,  which  are  deducible  from  the 
flavours,  grateful  and  ungrateful,  that  afcend  behind  the  uvula  into  the  nofe  during 
maftication,  and  juft  after  deglutition,  to  have  been  confidered  in  the  laft  fedtion  under 
the  head  of  tafte,  fince  thefe  flavours  are  always  efteemed  a part  of  the  taftes  of  aliments 
and  m.edicines.  And  indeed  the  olfadtory  nerves  feem  to  have  as  great  a fhare  in 
conveying  to  us  both  the  original  and  derivative  pleafures,  which  are  referred  to  the  tafte, 
as  the  nerves  of  the  tongue ; which  may  help  us  to  account  for  the  largenefs  of  thofe 
nerves  in  men,  to  whom  fmell,  properly  fo  called,  is  of  far  lefs  confequence  than  any 
other  of  the  fenfes,  and  tafte  of  the  greateft,  while  yet  the  nerves  of  tafte  are  compara- 
tively fmall. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  fmell  is  a guide  and  guard  placed  before  the  tafte,  as  that 
is  before  the  ftomach,  in  a great  degree  in  men,  but  much  more  fo  in  brutes,  who  have 
fcarce  any  other  means,  than  that  of  fmell,  whereby  to  diftinguifh  what  foods  are  proper 
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for  them.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the  fmell  is  a guard  to  the  lungs ; and  that  the 
grateful  odours  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable  produdlions,  in  general,  are  an  indication 
of  the  wholefomenefs  of  country  air  5 as  the  offenfivenefs  of  putrefadion,  fulphureous 
fumes,  &c.  warn  us  beforehand  of  their  mifchievous  effeds  upon  the  lungs.  However, 
the  rule  is  not  univerfal  in  either  cafe. 

PROP.  LIE 

ST 0 give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  hy  the  fever al  Odours. 

What  has  been  delivered  concerning  the  ideas  of  feeling  and  tafle,  may  be 
applied  to  the  fmell.  We  cannot,  by  tlie  power  of  our  will  or  fancy,  raife  up  any 
miniatures  or  ideas  of  particular  fmells,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  evidently.  However, 
the  aflbeiated  circumftances  feem  to  have  fome  power  of  affeding  the  organ  of  fmell, 
and  the  correfponding  part  of  the  brain,  in  a particular  manner  j whence  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  diflinguifh  the  feveral  fmells  more  readily,  and  more  accurately, 
on  account  of  the  previous  influence  of  thefe  aflbeiated  circumftances.  And,  converfely, 
the  adual  fmells  of  natural  bodies  enable  us  to  determine  them,  though  we  do  not  fee 
them,  always  negatively,  and  often  pofitively,  t.  e.  by  fuggefting  their  names,  and 
vifible  appearances.  And,  when  we  are  at  a lofs  in  the  laft  refped,  the  name  or  vifible 
appearance  of  the  body  will  immediately  revive  the  connedion. 

PROP.  LIII. 

T 0 explain  the  automatic  Motions,  which  arife  from  the  Imprejfions  made  on  the  Organ 

of  Smell. 

These  automatic  motions  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  infpiration,  by  which  young 
brute  animals,  efpecially  quadrupeds,  imprefs  and  increafe  the  odours  of  their  refpedive 
foods;  the  contradion  of  fauces,  and  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  which  arifes  from  thofe 
agreeable  flavours,  which  afeend  behind  the  uvida  into  the  nofe ; and  the  adion  of 
fneezing. 

As  to  the  firft ; it  is  peculiar  to  brutes,  children  not  ufing  any  methods  of  improving 
odours,  till  they  are  arrived  at  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  reafons  of  this  difference 
may  be,  that  the  fmell  in  many  brutes  is  the  leading  fenfe ; that  their  nofes  are  long 
and  large,  and  the  ojfa  fpongioja  hollowed  by  innumerable  cells;  whereas  in  young  chil- 
dren the  nofe  is  deprefled  ; the  pituitary  membrane  loaded  with  mucus ; and,  when  they 
grow  up,  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  quadrupeds. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  adion  is  not  automatic  in  brutes,  but  an  inftind,  which  they 
bring  into  the  world  with  them ; I anfwer,  that  the  nearnefs  of  the  mufcles  affeded,  viz. 
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thofe  which  dilate  the  nofe,  larynx,  and  lungs,  to  the  feat  of  the  impreffion,  makes  it 
probable,  that  the  motion  depends  upon  the  fenfation,  as  in  other  inftances  mentioned 
in  thefe  papers,  fome  of  which  are  allowed  by  all. 

It  may  be,  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  takes  place  in  young  children,  as  foon  as 
their  fmelt  begins  to  be  fufficiently  acute.  But  it  is  fo  mixed  with,  and  modelled  by, 
voluntary  motions,  as  to  be  feparately  indifcernible. 

The  fecond  motion,  or  the  contraftion  of  tht  fauces,  and  upper  part  of  the  oefophagus, 
from  the  grateful  flavours  which  afcend  up  into  the  noftrils  behind  the  uvula,  is  part  of 
the  a6lion  of  deglutition ; but  it  could  not  properly  be  mentioned  in  the  lafl;  fedlion, 
becaufe  it  arifes  from  a fenfation  referred  to  this. 

Ungrateful  flavours  have  often  a contrary  effedl,  and  extend  their  influence  fo  far  as 
to  preclude  the  paflTage  through  the  gullet,  and  even  throw  back  the  ungrateful  liquid 
or  morfel  with  violence.  And  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  many  other  cafes  alfo,  when 
the  pleafure  paflfes  into  pain,  the  automatic  motion  thereon  depending  pafles  into  one  of 
an  oppofite  nature  -,  juft  as  in  algebra,  when  an  affirmative  quantity  in  the  data  is 
changed  into  a negative  one,  a like  change  is  to  be  made  fometimes,  and  yet  not  always, 
in  the  conclufion. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  pinching  the  nofe  prevents  the  perception  of  thefe 
flavours,  as  it  feems,  by  checking  the  vibrations,  which  would  run  along  the  pituitary 
membrane.  When  the  flavours  are  very  pungent,  they  fix  in  the  tip  of  the  nofej  or,  if 
this  be  hindered  by  pinching  the  nofe,  they  fly  to  the  uvula,  which  is  the  neareft  ex- 
treme part  to  this. 

In  like  manner,  pinching  the  nofe,  or  preffing  the  lacrymal  bag,  whofe  membrane  is 
continuous  to  the  pituitary  one,  checks  the  fenfation  that  gives  rife  to  fneezing.  And 
when  looking  at  a ftrong  light  excites  this  aftion,  or  acrid  vapours  make  the  eyes  water, 
we  may  conjefture,  that  vibrations  pafs  through  the  lacrymal  diidt  from  the  eye  to  the 
nofe  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  from  the  nofe  to  the  eye  in  the  laft.  The  watering  of  the 
eyes  from  drinking  haftily,  efpecially  pungent  liquors,  from  plucking  a hair  out  of  the 
noftrils,  and  from  fternutatories,  admit  of  a like  explication. 

And  thefe  inftances  may  help  to  explain  the  fenfations  in  fauces,  uvula,  and  tip  of 
the  nole,  alfo  the  flowing  of  tears  from  the  eyes,  which  attend  grief.  I conjedlure  that 
the  ftomach  is  particularly  affefted  in  grief  ■,  and  that  it  fends  up  vibrations,  along  the 
common  membrane,  to  the  fauces,  uvula,  tip  of  the  nofe,  and  eyes.  However,  the 
diforder  of  the  medullary  fubftance  is  great  and  general  in  great  mental  uneafineffes. 

As  to  fneezing ; no  one  can  doubt  its  being  automatic.  And  it  is  reafonable  to 
cxpe6t,  that  the  mufcles  aftually  concerned  in  it,  viz.  thofe  of  infpiration,  and  the 
eredtors  of  the  head  and  neck,  fliould  be  affeded  by  vivid  fenfations  in  the  pituitary 
membrane.  It  feems  alfo  to  me,  that  the  mufcles  which  ftop  the  paftage  through  the 
nofe,  ought  to  be  contraded  firft,  i>  e.  during  the  inlpiration,  as  being  nearer  to  the 
feat  of  irritation ; and  afterwards  relaxed  during  expiration,  partly  by  their  having 
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exhaufted  their  own  power,  partly  by  the  contraftion  of  their  antagonifts,  which  arc 
irritated  alfo.  The  contrary  happens,  but  for  the  fame  general  reafons,  in  the  aflion 
of  deglutition  as  has  been  already  obferved.  And  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence  of 
the  efficient  and  final  caufes  in  both  thefe  inftances. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fources  of  motory  vibrations  above.  Prop.  i8.  I fuppofed,  that, 
iuft  before  the  motory  vibrations  excited  by  the  irritation  of  membranes  took  place, 
the  fenfory  ones  in  them  were  checked  by  the  general  contra6lion  of  their  fibres,  in  all 
their  diredions.  And  I mentioned  fneezing,  as  affording  an  infcance  of  this.  For 
the  fenfation,  which  caufes  it,  difappears  the  inftant  before  the  infpiration  j and,  if 
this  be  not  ftrong  enough,  i.  e.  if  the  mufcles  do  not  receive  the  vibrations  from  the 
pituitary  membrane  with  fufficient  freedom,  it  returns  again  and  again,  being  increafed 
by  this  reciprocation,  till  at  laft  it  caufes  fneezing.  It  feems  agreeable  to  this  account, 
that  the  paffage  of  air,  cold  abfolutely  or  relatively,  through  the  nofe,  will  often 
occafion  fneezing;  and  through  the  mouth,  yawning.  For  cold  air  mufl  contrad  the 
membranes,  along  whofe  furfaces  it  paffes. 

When  fneezing  roufes  from  a ftupor,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  excite  the  ufual  degree 
and  kind  of  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  by  fuch  a moderate 
concuffion  of  it,  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  nature  and  health. 

PROP.  LIV. 

To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree,  in  which  the  automatic  Adlions,  mentioned  in  the  laft 
Propofition,  are  influenced  by  voluntary  and Jemivoluntary  Powers. 

The  fhort,  quick,  alternate  infpirations  and  expirations,  by  which  we  diftinguifh 
fmells  in  perfedion,  are  in  men,  totally  or  nearly,  a voluntary  adion,  derived  partly 
from  common  refpiration,  partly  from  fneezing,  the  profped  of  pleafure  and  conveni- 
ence concurring  to  it,  and  modelling  it,  as  in  other  cafes.  It  feems  alfo,  that  in 
brutes  this  adion  mull  pafs  from  its  pure  automatic  ftate  to  fome  degree  of  a volun- 
tary one. 

In  what  manner  and  degree  deglutition  is  voluntary,  has  been  confidered  already. 

Sneezing  is  checked  for  a time  by  attention,  furprize,  and  all  ftrong  mental  emo- 
tions. It  may  alfo  be  performed  voluntarily ; but  then  the  foice  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  automatic  fneezing.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  hiccough,  coughing, 
yawning,  ftretching,  &c.  and  is  veiy  agreeable  to  the  derivative  nature  of  thefe 
motions,  when  voluntary,  i.  e.  when  performed  by  motory  vibratiuncles.  The  adion 
of  fneezing  is  differently  modelled  by  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  powers  in  different 
perfons. 
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PROP.  LV. 

To  determine  the  immediate  Organ  of  Sights  and  explain  its  Powers  in  generaL 

Since  the  retina  is  an  expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  may  conclude,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  other  fenfes,  that  it  is  the  immediate  organ  of  fight.  Nor  is  the  want 
of  fenfibility  in  the  button  of  the  optic  nerve,  a fufficient  objeftion  to  this ; as  the 
minute  ftru£ture  and  difpofition  of  the  parts  of  this  button  are  not  known. 

We  may  alfo  reafon  thus  to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  may  be  expedled,  that  the 
immediate  organ  of  fight  fhould  be  either  black  or  white,  that  fo  it  may  bear  a relation 
of  indifference  to  all  the  colours.  But  if  we  admit  the  doftrine  of  vibrations,  black, 
by  abforbing  all  kinds  of  rays,  would  make  a confufion  of  vibrations,  whereas  white,  by 
reflefling  all,  might  retain  the  impreffed  vibrations  diftindtly.  The  retina  is  therefore 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  immediate  organ  of  fight,  and  the  choroides  the  contrary.  We 
may  add  farther,  that  the  retinay  by  refledting  rays  copioufly,  prevents  their  arrival  at 
the  choroides. 

For  the  accurate  diflindion  of  the  feveral  vifible  points  of  objefts,  it  is  neceffary, 
that  thefe  be  placed  within  the  limits  of  didbindl  vifion ; and  alfo,  that  the  coats  and 
humours  of  the  eye  be  fo  circumflanced,  as  to  bring  the  feveral  pencils  of  rays,  which 
proceed  from  each  vifible  point,  accurately  or  nearly,  to  a correfponding  point  upon  the 
retina.  This  is  diftinft  vifion.  But  colours  alone  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  without  any  exad  conformation  of  the  eye.  Thus  vifion  may  be  reckoned  of 
two  kinds,  as  feeling,  tafle,  and  fmell,  have  been. 

PROP.  LVI. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Colours  are  agreeable  to  the  Doblrine  of  Vibrations. 

Here  I will  make  two  fuppofitions. 

Firft,  That  the  extreme  red  rays  at  F My  OpticSy  book  I.  part  II.  fig.  4.  excite 
vibrations  in  the  retinay  which  are  to  thofe  excited  by  the  extreme  violet  rays  at  A Gy 
as  I to  2,  in  refpedt  of  frequency. 
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Secondly,  That,  in  going  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme  violet,  the  excefs  of 
vibrations  excited  by  each  colour,  above  thofe  of  the  extreme  red,  will  be  proportional 
to  its  dlftance  from  the  extreme  red. 

If  we  admit  thefe  two  fuppofitions,  then  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  extreme  red,  by 
the  limit  of  red  and  orange,  of  orange  and  yellow,  yellow  and  green,  green  and  blue, 
blue  and  indigo,  indigo  and  violet,  and  by  the  extreme  violet,  as  thefe  colours  are  fixed 
by  Sir  Tfaac  Newton^  will  be  to  one  another  in  frequency,  refpeiflively,  as  the  eight 
numbers  100,  1124^,  120,  133I,  150,  1664,  177I-,  and  200 ; the  diftances  of  thefe 
feveral  limits,  and  of  the  extreme  violet,  from  the  extreme  red,  being  to  one  another 
refpedively,  as  the  feven  numbers  12I,  20,  331,  50,  664,  77|-j  and  100. 

Now  the  firfl  fuppofition  may  be  rendered  probable  thus.  The  intervals  of  the  fits 
of  eafy  refledtion  and  tranfmifiion  of  the  red  and  violet  in  the  fame  medium,  and  fame 
angle  of  refradtion,  are  nearly  as  5 to  3.  See  Optics,  book  II.  obf.  13,  14.  and  prop.  16. 
But  the  red  is  lefs  refradled  by  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye  than  the  violet,  and 
confequently  will  not  have  its  intervals  fo  much  diminiflied  in  proportion  ; whence  they 
may  be  to  thofe  of  the  violet  as  6 to  3,  or  2 to  i,  at  their  arrival  on  the  retina.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  rays  themfelves,  and  confequently  thofe  which 
they  excite  jn  the  retina,  are  reciprocally  as  the  intervals  of  their  fits.  The  frequency 
therefore  of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  extreme  red  may  be  to  that  of  the  vibrations 
excited  by  the  extreme  violet  as  i to  2,  according  to  the  firfl;  fuppofition. 

The  fecond  fuppofition  is  an  eafy  ftep  after  the  firfl:. 

For  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  in  pafling  from  F to  A,  in  the  figure  above  referred 
to,  equal  diftances  fliould  produce  an  equal  increafe  of  vibrations,  which  is  the  fecond 
fuppofition. 

Upon  this  foundation  we  may  now  reafon  in  the  following  manner. 

Firft,  The  feven  primary  colours,  eftimated  both  from  their  limits,  and  their 
middle  points,  excite  vibrations,  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  fimpleft  ratios  that 
are  confiftent  with  each  other,  and  all  comprehended  within  the  firfl;  and  moft  fimple 
of  all  ratios,  viz,  that  expreflTed  by  the  two  firft  numbers  i and  2. 

Secondly,  The  fame  ratios  are  alfo  thofe  of  the  five  tones,  and  two  femitones,  com- 
prehended within  the  o61:ave ; as  might  well  be  expedled.  For  mufic  muft  take  thofe 
which  are  moft  fimple,  and  moft  confiftent  with  each  other. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  greens  are  refpedlively  to  the  yellows,  on  one  hand,  as  9 to  8, 
and  to  the  blues,  on  the  other,  as  9 to  10,  i.  e.  in  the  proportion  of  a tone  j alfo  to 
the  reds,  on  one  hand,  as  4 to  3,  and  to  the  violets,  on  the  other,  as  3 to  4,  i.  e. 
in  the  proportion  of  a fourth;  fince  farther,  the  yellows  are  as  6 to  5,  i.  e.  thirds 
minor,  to  the  reds,  as  4 to  5,  i.  e.  thirds  major,  to  the  blues,  and  as  2 to  3,  /.  e. 
fifths,  to  the  violets ; the  blues  as  5 to  6,  i.  e.  thirds  minor,  to  the  violets,  and  as 
3 to  2,  i.  e.  fifths,  to  the  reds;  and  the  reds  as  9 to  i6,  i.  e.  flat  fevenths,  to  the 
violets ; the  difference  of  vibrations  here  exhibited  may  make  the  five  foregoing  colours 
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appear  diftinft  from  each  other  to  the  mind,  for  the  fame  reafons,  v/hatever  they  be, 
as  take  place  in  founds.  For  natural  bodies  refledt  all  thefe  colours  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  fufficient  purity  for  this  purpofe.  We  may  begin  from  green,  as  the 
mod  common  of  all.  When  this,  as  refleded  by  grafs,  fuppofe,  has  been  fufficientiy 
familiarized  to  the  eye  of  a child,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  it  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  yellow  and  blue,  and  much  more  from  red  and  violet,  as  refledled  by  flowers ; 
alfo  that  thefe  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  each  other.  And  it  feems  to  me,  that  our 
fixed  point  ought  to  be  placed  in  green,  from  the  commonnefs  and  purity  of  the  green 
of  the  third  order,  i.  e.  of  grafs  and  vegetables  in  general.  For  the  fame  reafons  one 
may  expedt,  that  the  feveral  fhades  of  red,  orange,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  fhould 
be  confidered  as  feveral  degrees  of  the  fame  colour,  viz.  on  account  of  the  fmall 
difference  of  vibrations.  At  lead  this  correfponds  to  the  ufual  method  of  proceeding 
in  other  things.  We  didinguifli  great  differences  in  our  fenfations  by  new  names  ^ 
but  refer  all  fuch  as  are  nearly  related  to  the  fame.  And  thus  the  two  foregoing 
fuppofitions  furnifli  us  with  a natural  reafon  for  didinguifliing  the  primary  colours 
into  five,  viz.  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet ; which,  agreeably  to  this,  were 
all  that  Sir  ^aac  Newton  himfelf  didinguiflied  the  oblong  folar  image  into  for  fome 
time,  as  may  appear  by  his  Optical  Ledlures. 

Fourthly,  Since,  if  we  proceed  from  the  green  to  the  yellow  and  red,  on  one  hand, 
and  to  the  blue  and  violet,  on  the  other,  the  ratios  are  the  fame,  only  inverted  j and 
fince  there  is  a larger  interval  or  ratio  between  the  yellow  and  red,  alfo  between  the 
blue  and  violet,  than  bet'veen  the  green  and  yellow,  or  green  and  blue  j we  may 
expedt  to  have  two  more  didindl  primary  colours  correfponding  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  two  femitones  in  an  odlave.  And  thus  it  is.  Orange,  and  indigo,  are  fufficientiy 
didindl  from  their  contiguous -ones,  viz.^-OFange  from  red  and  yellow,  and  indigo  from 
blue  and  violet  j and  yet  approach  to  them.  And  thefe  feven  colours  thus  fixed, 
feem  to  be  all  that  we  can  well  call  didindl  colours  amongd  the  primary  ones,  the 
intermediate  degrees  being  referred  to  fome  of  thefe  feven,  and  called  fhades.  Of  com- 
pound colours,  didindl  from  all  the  primary  ones,  I fhall  fpeak  below. 

Fifthly,  It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  order  of  the  five  tones  and  two  femitones  of  an 
odlave,  which  correfponds  to  the  order  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  is  the  fecond  in 
abfolute  perfedlion  (which  I have  from  a MS.  paper  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  on  mufic, 
not  yet  publiffied),  and  the  fird  in  relative,  i.  e.  of  thofe,  in  which  the  femitones  are  at 
equal  didances  from  the  middle  or  extremes  j which  circumdance  is  evidently  neceflary 
in  the  order  of  the  colours.  For  if  didindl  colours  arife  from  ratios,  and  a half-note 
colour  arife  next  after  the  red,  if  you  begin  at  one  end,  a correfponding  one  ought  to 
appear  next  after  the  violet,  if  you  begin  at  the  other.  The  famenefs  of  the  ratios,  that 
mud  arife,  makes  this  necelTary,  on  fuppofition,  that  the  didindlion  of  colours  is  founded 
on  ratios. 
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Sixthly,  If  the  diftindtion  of  colours  arife  from  the  ratios  of  vibrations,  the  colours 
may  be  expedted  to  be  broader  where  the  vibrations  are  more  numerous,  becaufe  a 
greater  addition  mull  be  made  to  a greater  number,  in  order  to  make  an  equal  ratio. 
And  there  is  a certain  breadth  for  each  of  the  colours  refpedlively,  which  fuits  each  fet 
of  ratios  of  vibrations  that  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  bear  to  one  another,  according  to  any 
fuppofed  law  of  increafe  of  the  vibrations  in  palTing  from  one  end  of  the  folar  image  to 
the  other.  Since  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  as  determined  by 
Sir  IJaac  Newton,  fuits  the  fimplefl:  ratios  pofTibie,  according  to  the  fimpleft  law  of 
increafe  polTible,  as  has  been  explained  above,  we  feem  to  have  from  tlience  an  argu- 
ment both  for  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations  in  general,  and  for  the  particular  ratios  of 
vibrations  here  alleged.  And  there  are  two  things  in  this  matter  which  deferve 
particular  notice.  Fiift,  that  Sir  IJaac  Newton's  Jpellrum  was  about  ten  inches  longj 
and  confequently,  the  breadths  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  in  inches,  1,25;  o,  75;  i,  33;  i,  66;  i,  66;  i,  ii;  2,  22; 
which  magnitudes  are  fo  confiderable,  that  a fmall  error  in  fixing  the  limit  of  a colour 
does  not  much  affedl  their  mutual  ratios.  Secondly,  that  the  limits  of  the  colours  were 
determined  in  a way,  that  had  no  dependence  on  any  hypothefis,  and  the  operation 
repeated  feveral  times.  However,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  the  time  and  pains  of  fome 
curious  experimenter,  to  examine  the  breadths  of  the  feven  primary  colours  afrefh,  and 
compare  them  with  the  hypothefis  here  propofed. 

Seventhly,  When  all  the  rays  reflefted  from  any  natural  body  are  near  to  each  other, 
as  in  the  yellows  of  the  fecond  order,  and  in  the  blues  and  greens  of  the  third,  we  may 
fjppofe,  that  the  flower  vibrations  are  accelerated  by  the  quicker,  and  the  quicker 
retarded  by  the  flower,  fo  as  to  compofe  an  intermediate  colour,  fcarce  differing  from 
hornogeneal  light  in  appearance  of  purity ; juft:  as  in  a bell,  the  flower  vibrations  of  the 
wider  part,  and  the  quicker  of  the  narrower,  over-rule  each  other  mutually,  fo  as  to 
compofe  one  tone.  But  when  the  vibrations  of  the  extreme  rays  are  greatly  different 
from  each  other,  it  feems  that  each  ought  to  keep  the  power  of  exciting  its  proper 
vibrations,  fo  as  to  make  the  colour  of  the  middle  rays ; which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  centre  of  gravity,  a dilute  one,  verging  to  white.  And  white  itfelf,  when  in 
perfeftion,  arifes  from  a due  proportion  of  all  the  forts  of  rays,  each  primary  colour, 
perhaps,  keeping  its  own  peculiar  vibrations,  and  the  feveral  fliades  of  each  primary 
colour  vibrating  in  the  fame  time  as  the  middle  point.  When  two  colours  conliderably 
different,  as  red  and  blue,  yellow  and  violet,  red  and  violet,  are  compounded,  they 
neither  refemble  the  intermediate  hornogeneal  one,  nor  make  a white.  Not  the  fiift, 
becaufe  they  are  at  fo  great  a diflance,  that  each  can  keep  its  own  vibrations,  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  colours  refembling  hornogeneal  ones ; not  a white,  becaufe  there  is 
not  a fufficient  number  of  differing  vibrations.  By  fuch  compofitions  it  is,  that  purples, 
and  other  colours,  different  from  all  the  Iiomogeneal  ones,  are  formed  ; and  whoever 
confiders  the  feveral  fliades  of  each  coloui,  with  the  mutual  pioportions  whicJi  may  be 
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combined  in  any  compound,  may  eafily  conceive  how  all  the  colours  of  natural  bodies 
fhould  arife  from  mere  combinations  of  the  primary  colours,  agreeably  to  the  fixth  and 
feventh  Propofitions  of  the  fecond  Part  of  the  firfl:  Book  of  Sir  IJaac  Newtonh  Optics. 
What  is  here  delivered  may  ferve  to  fuit  the  do6lrine  of  vibrations  to  thofe  propofitions, 
and,  perhaps,  aflift  the  reader  to  fee  the  reafons  of  the  fixth. 

Cor.  If  the  differences  of  the  primary  colours  arife  from  the  fpecific  differences  of 
vibrations,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  differences  of  tafles  and  fmells  may  have  a like 
origin  j and  vice  verja. 

PROP.  LVH. 

'To  examine  how  far  . luminous  AppearanceSy  not  occafwned  by  the  Impreffton  of  the  Rays  of 

Light,  with  fome  other  Phenomena  of  a related  Kind,  are  agreeable  to  the  DoSlrine  of 

Vibrations. 

Flashes  of  light,  and  other  luminous  appearances,  are  occafioned  by  ftrokes  upon 
the  eye,  rubbing  it,  faintings,  &c.  Now  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  that  violent 
agitations  in  the  fmall  particles  of  the  optic  nerve  fhould  arife  from  thefe  caufes  and 
confequently  that  fuch  deceptions  of  the  fight,  as  one  may  call  them,  fhould  be  pro- 
duced, if  we  admit  the  do6lrine  of  vibrations.  And  I do  not  fee  how  they  follow  from 
the  common  hypothefis  concerning  the  manner  of  fenfation. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  luminous  appearances  is  that  which  refembles  the  eye 
of  a peacock’s  feather,  and  which  offers  itfelf  upon  fhutting  and  rubbing  the  eye  in  a 
morning.  There  is  a diflin6lion  in  it  between  the  central  parts  and  the  edges.  The 
firfl  feem  to  anfwer  to  that  part  of  the  retina,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  and  of 
about  the  fame  fize  with  it,  in  its  ordinary  dimenfions.  The  lafl,  or  the  edges,  may 
anfwer  to  thofe  parts  of  the  retina,  which  are  only  fometimes  expofed  to  the  a6lion  of 
light,  viz.  in  dilatations  of  the  pupil.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  central  parts  are  often 
dark,  while  the  edges  are  luminous ; and  vice  verfa.  It  happens  alfo  frequently,  that 
in  the  whole  appearance  a blue,  a dilute  yellow,  and  a red,  fucceed  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  colours.  Perhaps,  by  farther  obfervations,  a perfon  might  be  able,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  predict  the  variations  of  this  phtenomenon.  It  generally  moves, 
which  may  be  perhaps  from  the  motion  of  the  peculiar  vibrations  along  the  furface  of 
the  retina. 

Upon  fhutting  one’s  eyes  after  they  have  been  fixed  upon  a luminous  objefl,  as  a 
candle,  a fire,  a window,  it  is  common  to  have  a faint  image  of  the  objefl  remain  in  the 
eye  for  a few  moments.  This  follows  from  the  gradual  declenfion  of  the  vibrations 
excited. 

Sometimes,  inflead  of  a luminous  image,  a dark  one,  correfponding  in  fhape  and 
fize  to  the  luminous  objeft,  prefents  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  we  mufl  fuppofe,  that  the  vivid 
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vibrations  excited  by  the  luminous  obje£l  pafs  immediately  into  very  feeble  enes, 
abfoiutely  or  relatively,  upon  the  ceflation  of  the  impreffion. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  he  had  a luminous  circle  in  his  eye  for  along  time  after  having 
viewed  too  intenfely  the  moon’s  light  colledted  to  a focus.  And  looking  at  the  fun 
makes  other  objeds  appear  red  and  luminous.  It  does  alfo  occafion  dark  Ipots  to 
appear  upon  common  objeds  afterwards.  This  lafl  effed  may  perhaps  fucceed  the 
firft.  While  extraordinary  vibrations,  or  a difpofition  to  them,  continue  in  the  retina^ 
and  optic  nerve  (which  may  be  for  a long  time,  if  a flight  inflammation,  with  the 
eonfequent  irritability,  be  produced  in  the  fmall  vefTels  of  the  nervous  capillaments), 
the  common  objeds  may  appear  luminous.  When  thefe  go  off,  a contrary  date  may 
take  place,  and  caufe  the  dark  fpots  to  appear.  Dark  fpots  of  continuance  argue, 
that  an  injury  is  done  to  the  retina^  and  optic  nerve.  The  permanent  dark  fpots, 
which  are  fometimes  previous  to  a gutta  Jerena^  feem  to  be  of  this  kind. 

It  is  agreeable  to  fome  of  the  foregoing  inftances,  that  being  kept  much  in  the 
dark  fhould  enable  the  perfons  to  fee  with  a very  obfeure  light.  In  fome  other  cafes 
of  a nySlalopia  there  may  perhaps  be  the  firfl:  and  lowed  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
infinitefimal  veflels  of  the  retina,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  fenfibility  of  the  organ  without 
making  the  exercife  of  its  fundions  painful. 

Giddinefs,  or  an  apparent  irregular  motion  in  the  objeds  of  fight,  almod  always 
goes  before  any  general  confufion  and  privation  of  fenfe  and  motion ; which  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  dodrine  of  vibrations.  For  the  general  diforder  in  the  vibrations  in 
the  medullary  fubdance  may  be  expeded  to  be  perceived  in  the  optic  nerve,  and 
■correfponding  part  of  the  brain,  fird  and  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  acutenefs  and  pre- 
cifion  of  the  fenfe  of  fight.  Upon  the  fame  principles  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  great  and 
iinufual  agitations  of  the  body,  impreflions  on  the  domach,  on  the  olfadory  nerves, 
on  the  eye,  by  the  quick  tranfition  of  objeds,  on  the  eye  and  fancy  together,  by 
looking  down  a precipice,  &c.  Ihould  occafion  a temporary  giddinefs, 

PROP.  LVIII. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Judgments  which  we  make  hy  Sight  concerning  Magnitude,  Difance, 
Motion,  Figure,  and  Pofition,  are  agreeable  to  the  DoSlrine  of  Affociation. 

I HAVE  already  obferved.  Prop.  30.  that  thefe  judgments  are  to  be  edeemed  true  or 
falfe,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  thofe  made  by  touch. 

Now  the  affociates  of  greater  tangible  magnitude  are  a larger  pidure  on  the  retma, 
the  didance  being  the  fame ; and  a larger  didance,  the  pidure  being  the  fame.  The 
aflbeiates  of  a lefs  tangible  magnitude  are  the  oppofites  to  thefe.  And  the  affociates 
of  the  famenefs  of  tangible  magnitude  are  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  pidure  on 
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the  vetina^  while  the  diftance  is  diminiflied  or  increafed  fuitably  thereto.  All  this 
appears  from  optical  confiderations.  Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  pidlure  on  the 
retina  is  of  a juft  fize,  and  alfo  the  previous  judgment  concerning  the  diftance  juft, 
our  eftimate  of  tangible  magnitude  by  fight  will  be  juft  likewife.  But  if  the  pidlure 
on  the  retina  be  magnified  or  diminiflied  by  glaffes,  or  our  previous  judgment  concern- 
ing the  diftance  be  erroneous,  our  eftimate  of  tangible  magnitude  Will  be  erroneous 
in  like  manner.  And,  whether  it  be  juft  or  erroneous,  it  is  entirely  founded  on 
afibclation. 

The  following  inftances,  among  many  others,  confirm  thefe  pofitlons.  Young 
children  judge  rightly  of  magnitude  only  in  familiar  places,  or  at  fmall  diftances. 
At  great  diftances  they  always  judge  the  objects  to  be  lefs  than  the  truth,  not  having 
learnt  to  judge  rightly  of  thefe  diftances,  and  make  allowance  for  them.  The  gene- 
rality of  adults  judge  far  better  of  magnitude  at  great  diftances  on  level  ground,  than 
from  above,  or  from  below,  on  account  of  their  greater  experience  in  the  former 
cafe.  The  horizontal  moon  appears  larger  than  the  meridional,  becaufe  the  piflure 
on  the  retina  is  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  and  the  diftance  efteemed  to  be  greater.  And 
yet  the  horizontal  moon  appears  far  lefs  than  the  truth,  becaule  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  its  vaft  diftance.  A tree  referred  to  the  horizon  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening, 
or  a fly  to  the  ground  at  a diftance,  through  the  indiftincftnefs  of  vifion,  appears  much 
bigger  than  the  truth.  In  looking  through  glalTes,  which  magnify  or  diminifh  the 
pidure  on  the  retina^  the  objeds  themfelves  feem  to  be  magnified  or  diminiflied, 
becaufe  our  judgment  concerning  the  diftance  is  not  altered  proportionally,  &c.  &c. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  fome  other  alTociated  circumftances,  which  occafionally 
impofc  upon  us  in  eftimating  magnitudes.  Thus  a perfon  of  an  ordinary  height 
Handing  near  a very  tall  one,  or  coming  in  at  a very  high  door,  appears  ftiorter  than 
the  truth  ; lean  perfons  feem  tall,  fat  perfons  fliort,  &c. 

The  principal  criterion  of  diftance  is  the  magnitude  of  the  pidure,  which  fome 
known  objed  makes  on  the  retina.  But  the  five  following  aflTociated  circumftances. 
feem  to  have  alfo  fome  influence  on  our  judgments  concerning  diftance,  in  certain 
cafes,  and  under  certain  limitations ; the  number  of  objeds  which  intervene,  the  degree 
of  diftindnefs  in  which  the  minute  parts  are  feen,  the  degree  of  brightnefs,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  optic  axes,  and  the  conformation  of  the  eye.  It  will  appear  from  the 
fixty-fecond  and  fixty-third  propofitions  that  the  two  laft  are  aflbciates  to  each  other  in 
their  proper  degrees,  fince  each  depends  on  the  diftance  of  the  objed.  The  influence 
of  the  three  firft,  as  well  as  that  of  die  magnitude  of  the  pidure  on  the  retina^  is 
evident  from  the  methods  of  expreffing  diftance  in  pidures. 

From  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  laft  paragraph,  v/e  may  explain  the  following 
fallacies  in  vifion.  An  objed  viewed  through  a perfpedive  appears  to  be  nearer  than 
it  is,  becaufe  the  pidure  on  the  retina  is  thereby  rendered  both  larger,  and  more 
diftindj  but  if  we  invert  the  perfpedive,  and  fo  diminifh  the  pidure,  the  objed 
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will  appear  farther  off.  At  fea,  and  on  plains,  where  few  or  no  objects-  intervene, 
we  judge  the  diftances  to  be  lefs  than  the  truth ; and  the  contrary  happens  in  fcenes 
diverfified  with  a proper  variety  of  objeds.  A large  objedl,  when  apprehended  to  be 
one  of  a common  fize,  appears  nearer  than  the  truth  j and  the  fame  happens,  when  we 
view  objefls  in  rural  fcenes,  fuch  as  houfes,  towns,  hills,  &c.  in  a bright  light,  or 
through  a very  clear  atmofphere.  In  trying  to  judge  of  fmall  diftances  by  one  eye, 
it  is  ufual  to  be  miftaken  for  want  of  the  criterion  from  the  inclination  of  the  optic 
axes. 

Since  our  judgment  concerning  the  magnitude  of  an  unknown  obie6t  depends  upon, 
the  diftance,  and  our  judgment  concerning  the  diftance  of  every  objeft  chiefly  upon 
that  concerning  its  magnitude,  the  conjeftures  of  different  perfons,  concerning  the 
magnitudes  and  diftances  of  unknown  remote  objeds,  both  as  feen  through  telefcopes, 
and  with  the  naked  eye,  may  vary  confiderably  from  each  other  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  affociated  prejudices.  If  the  diftance  be  fixed  previoufly  by  a known  objed,  we  may 
afterwards  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  an  unknown  objed  thereby.  The  number  of 
intervening  objeds,  and  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  feem  to  afford  confiderable 
affiftance  in  determining  diftances,  where  known  objeds  are  wanting;  the  firft  ia 
large  diftances,  the  laft  in  fmall  ones : but  the  other  three  inferior  criterions  above- 
mentioned,  viz.  the  degree  of  diftindnefs,  the  degree  of  brightnefs,  and  the  con- 
formation of  the  eye,  when  fingly  taken,  are  of  fmall  fignification. 

We  judge  of  motion  by  the  motion  of  the  pidures  on  the  retina^  or  of  our  eyes  in 
following  the  objeds.  After  fome  time,  we  learn  to  make  allowance  for  the  line 
ofdiredion,  our  own  motions,  &c.  If  we  fail  to  make  the  due  allowance  through 
afibciated  circumftances  of  any  kind,  we  muft,  in  confequence  of  this,  make  a dif- 
proportionate  eftimate  of  motion,  or  place  it  in  an  undue  objed. 

We  judge  of  the  figure  or  ftiape  of  bodies,  chiefly  by  the  variations  of  light  and 
ftiade ; and  our  affociations  taken  thence  are  fo  ftrong,  as  that  we  are  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  a juft  imitation  of  the  light  and  ftiades  belonging  to  each  lhape  and  figure, 
in  their  feveral  fituations  with  refped  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  illumination 
proceeds. 

It  is  from  the  affociations,  confidered  under  this  propofition,  and  particularly  in 
the  laft  paragraph,  that  painting  conveys  fuch  exad  ideas  of  fliapes,  figures,  magni- 
tudes, and  diftances,  and  the  camera  ohjeura  of  motions  alfo,  by  means  of  impreffions 
that  proceed  from  a plane  furface. 

The  pofition  of  objeds  is  judged  of  entirely  by  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
rays  fall,  if  we  be  in  an  ered  pofture  ourfelves.  If  we  be  not,  we  allow  for  our 
deviation  from  it,  or  make  a reference  to  fomething  judged  to  be  in  an  ered  pofture. 
If  we  fail  in  thefe,  errors  concerning  the  pofition  of  vifible  objeds  muft  happen.  Our 
calling  bodies  ereSl^  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  their  tops  fall  upon  the  lower 
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parts  of  the  retina.,  and  vice  verfa,  is  merely  from  an  aflbdation  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  by  which  the  fenfes  of  other  words  are  determined. 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  examine  the  fubjeds  of  this  and  the  following  propofi- 
tion  with  accuracy,  may  fee  a large  variety  of  proper  inftances  well  explained  by 
Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jiirin,  in  Dr.  Smith' % Optics.  Thefe  gentlemen  infill  chiefly  on 
optical  confiderations ; but  they  every  where  admit  the  prevalence  of  alfociation, 
though  it  is  not  always  to  their  purpofe  to  take  exprefs  notice  of  it. 

I will  juft  remind  the  reader,  that  in  all  the  cafes  of  magnitude,  diHance,  motion, 
figure,  and  pofition,  the  viflble  idea  is  fo  much  more  vivid  and  ready  than  the  tangible 
one,  as  to  prevail  over  it,  notwithllanding  that  our  information  from  feeling  is  more 
precife  than  that  from  fight,  and  the  tell  of  its  truth.  However,  if  we  could  fuppole 
a perfon  to  be  endued  with  the  fenfes  of  feeing  and  hearing,  and  yet  to  be  deftitute 
of  that  of  feeling,  and  of  the  power  of  moving  himfelf,  he  might  have  all  the  words 
exprefling  diftances,  magnitudes,  &c.  fo  much,  and  fo  properly,  alTociated  with  the 
viflble  appearances  of  thefe,  as  that,  by  palTing  over  his  ear,  they  would  raife  up  all 
the  fame  trains  of  viflble  ideas,  as  in  us. 

PROP.  LIX. 

^0  examine  how  far  the  Circumjiances  offingle  and  double  Vijion  are  agreeable  to  the  BoSfrine 

of  Affociation. 

When  we  have  attained  a voluntary  power  over  the  external  motions  of  our  eyes,  lb 
as  to  dired  them  to  objeds  at  pleafure,  we  always  do  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the 
fame  points  of  objeds  fall  upon  correfpondent  points  of  the  two  retinas.  And  this 
correfpondence  between  the  refpedive  points  of  the  retinas  is  permanent  and  invariable. 
Thus  the  central  points,  or  thofe  where  the  optic  axes  terminate,  always  correfpond ; a 
certain  point  on  the  right  fide  of  the  right  retina  always  correfponds  (whatever  objed 
we  view)  to  another  certain  point  on  the  right  fide  of  the  left  retina,  equally  diftant  from 
the  centre  with  it,  &c.  Hence,  if  the  optic  axes  be  direded  to  the  objed  A,  the 
the  pidure  made  by  it  on  the  right  retina  correfponds  to  that  made  on  the  left ; whereas 
the  imprelfions  made  by  two  fimilar  objeds,  A and  B,  upon  the  two  retinas,  do  not 
correfpond.  The  imprelfions  therefore,  that  are  made  upon  portions  of  the  retinas, 
which  do  or  do  not  correfpond,  are  the  aflbciated  criterions  of  fingle  and  double  vifion. 
For  I here  fuppofe,  that  the  common  appearances  of  a fingle  objed,  and  two  fimilar 
ones,  are  refpedively  called  fingle  and  double  vifion. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  fallacies  which  thefe  alfociated  criterions  may  occafion. 

Firft,  then.  When  a perfon  direds  his  eyes  by  a voluntary  power  to  a point  nearer 
or  farther  off  than  the  objed  which  he  views,  fo  as  to  make  the  pidures  of  the  objed 
fall  upon  the  points  of  the  two  retinas,  that  do  not  correlpond,  this  objed  will  appear 
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double.  The  fame  thing  happens  when  one  eye  is  diftorted  by  a fpafm,  when  perfons 
lofe  the  voluntary  power  of  direfting  their  optic  axes  to  objedts,  and  in  general  whenever 
the  pidtures,  which  the  objedt  imprints  on  the  two  retinas^  fall  upon  points  that  do  not 
correfpond. 

It  refembles  this,  and  illuftrates  it,  that  if  we  crofs  the  fingers,  and  roll  a pea  between 
two  fides,  which  are  not  contiguous  naturally,  it  feels  like  two  peas. 

Secondly,  After  a perfon,  whofe  eye  is  diftorted  by  a fpafm,  has  feen  double  for  a 
certain  time,  this  ceafes,  and  he  gains  the  power  of  feeing  fingle  again,  provided  the 
diftortion  remains  fixed  to  a certain  degree.  For  the  aflbciation  between  the  points  of 
the  two  retinas^  which  correfponded  formerly,  grows  weaker  by  degrees ; a new  one 
alfo  between  points,  that  now  correfpond,  takes  place,  and  grows  ftronger  perpetually. 

Thirdly,  If  two  lighted  candles,  of  equal  height,  be  viewed  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  eyes,  fo  that  the  pidture  of  the  right-hand  candle  on  the  left  retina 
fhall  correfpond  to  that  of  the  left-hand  candle  on  the  right  retina^  only  one  image  will 
be  produced  by  thefe  two  correfponding  pidlures.  But  the  two  pidtures  which  do  not 
correfpond,  viz.  that  of  the  right-hand  candle  on  the  right  retina^  and  that  of  the 
left-hand  candle  on  the  left  retina^  will  each  produce  its  proper  image.  See  Smith's 
Optics,  Rem.  526. 

But  here  two  queftions  may  be  aflted : Firft,  Why  fingle  objedls  appear  the  fame  to 
one  as  to  both  eyes,  allowing  for  the  diminution  of  brightnefs,  fince,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
there  is  one  pidlure  only,  in  the  laft  two.  Ought  not  every  fingle  objedl  to  appear  fingle 
to  one  eye,  and  double  to  both  ? 

Secondly,  How  can  one  objedl  appear  like  two  to  both  eyes,  fince,  however  the  eyes 
be  diredled  or  diftorted,  it  can  make  but  two  pidlures,  whereas  two  objedls  make  four, 
viz.  two  in  each  eye  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  the  difficulty  is  the  fame  in  both  thefe  queftions.  And  it  feems  to 
be  a fufficient  anfwer  to  allege,  that  impreffions  fo  much  alike,  and  which  are  fo 
conftantly  made  together,  as  thofe  upon  the  correfponding  portions  of  the  two  retinas, 
muft  unite  into  one  entirely  in  the  brain,  and  produce  the  fame  effedl  in  kind,  though 
fomewhat  different  in  degree,  as  one  alone.  And  thus,  whether  we  fee  with  one  eye 
or  both,  hear  with  one  ear  or  both,  the  impreffion  on  the  common  fenfbry  in  the  brain 
is  the  fame  in  kind ; and  therefore,  if  the  firft  be  called  fingle,  the  other  muft  alfo. 

But  it  deferves  particular  attention  here,  that  the  optic  nerves  of  men,  and  fuch 
othet  animals  as  look  the  fame  way  with  both  eyes,  unite  in  the  fella  turcica,  in  a gang- 
lion, or  little  brain,  as  one  may  call  it,  peculiar  to  themfelves ; and  that  the  afibcia- 
tions  between  fynchronous  impreffions  on  the  two  retinas  muft  be  made  fooner,  and 
cemented  ftronger,  on  this  account ; alfo,  that  they  ought  to  have  a much  greater 
power  over  one  another’s  images,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  And  thus  an 
impreffion  made  on  the  right  eye  alone  by  a fingle  objedl,  may  propagate  itfelf  into  the 
left,  and  there  raife  up  an  image  almoft  equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfelf ; and  confequently, 
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when  we  fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  have  pidlures  in  both  eyes ; and 
when  we  fee  a fingle  objeft,  with  our  eyes  diredted  to  one  at  a different  diftance,  we 
may  have  four  piftures,  viz.  two  from  dired  impreffion  in  parts  that  do  not  correfpond, 
and  two  others  from  affociation  in  parts  that  do.  And  thus  both  the  foregoing  queflions 
may  be  anfwered,  in  a manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  or  hefitation, 

PROP.  LX. 

‘To  explain  in  what  Manner ^ and  to  what  Degree^  agreeable  and  di/agreeable  Imprejfions  on 
the  Eye  contribute,  in  the  Way  of  Affociation,  to  form  our  intelleblual  Pleqfures  and  Pains. 

It  is  evident,  that  gay  colours,  of  all  kinds,  are  a principal  fource  of  pleafure  to 
young  children  ; and  they  feem  to  ftrike  them  more  particularly,  when  mixed 'together 
in  various  ways.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  colours,  which  correfponds  to  the 
harmony  between  founds,  may  be  doubted.  If  there  be,  it  mufl,  however,  admit  of 
much  greater  latitude  than  the  harmony  between  founds,  fince  all  mixtures  and  degrees 
of  colours,  unlefs  where  the  quantity  of  light  overpowers  the  eye,  are  pleafant; 
however,  one  colour  may  be  more  fo  originally  than  another.  Black  appears  to  be 
originally  difagreeable  to  the  eyes  of  children ; it  becomes  difagreeable  alfo  very  early 
from  affociated  influences.  In  adults,  the  pleafures  of  mere  colours  are  very  languid  in 
comparifon  of  their  prefent  aggregates  of  pleafure,  formed  by  affociation.  And  thus 
the  eye  approaches  more  and  more,  as  we  advance  in  fpirituality  and  perfeftion,  to  an 
inlet  for  mental  pleafure,  and  an  organ  fuited  to  the  exigencies  of  a being,  whofe 
happinefs  confifts  in  the  improvement  of  his  underflanding  and  affe6lions.  However, 
the  original  pleafures  of  mere  colours  remain,  in  a fmall  degree,  to  the  laft,  and  thofe 
transferred  upon  them  by  afibciation  with  other  pleafures  (for  the  influence  is  in  thefe 
things  reciprocal,  without  limits)  in  a confiderable  one.  So  that  our  intelledlual 
pleafures  are  not  only  at  firfl;  generated,  but  afterwards  fupported  and  recruited,  in  part 
from  the  pleafures  affedting  the  eye ; which  holds  particularly  in  refpedt  of  the  pleafures 
afforded  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  by  the  imitations  of  them,  which  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  painting  furnifli  us  with.  And  for  the  fame  reafons  the  difagreeable 
impreflions  on  the  eye,  have  fome  fmall  fhare  in  generating  and  feeding  intelledtual 
pains. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  green,  which  is  the  colour  that  abounds  far  more  than 
any  other,  is  the  middle  one  among  the  primary  colours,  and  the  mofl  univerfally  and 
permanently  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  any  other:  alfo,  that  as  the  common  juice  of 
vegetables  is  in  general  green,  fo  that  of  animals  is  in  general  red;  the  firfl;  being, 
perhaps,  of  the  third  order,  the  laft  of  the  fecond.  It  appears  to  be  extremely  worth  the 
time  and  pains  of  philofophers  to  inquire  into  the  orders  of  the  colours  of  natural  bodies, 
in  the  manner  propofed  and  begun  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ; and  particularly  to  compare 
the  changes  of  colour,  which  turn  up  in  chemical  operations,  with  the  other  changes, 
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which  happen  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  operations  at  the  fame  time.  Nothing  feems  more 
likely  than  this  to  be  a key  to  the  philofophy  of  the  fmall  parts  of  natural  bodies,  and 
of  their  mutual  influences, 

PROP.  LXI. 

T 0 ghe  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by  vifihle  Impreffions, 

Here  we  may  make  the  following  obfervations : 

Firft,  That  the  ideas  of  this  fenfe  are  far  more  vivid  and  definite  than  thofe  of  any 
other;  agreeably  to  which,  the  word  idea  denoted  thefe  alone  in  its  original  and  moft 
peculiar  fenfe.  Hence  it  is  proper  to  make  the  ftridleft  examination  into  the  ideas  of 
this  fenfe,  and  their  properties,  fince  it  is  probable,  from  the  analogies  every  where 
confpicuous  in  natural  things  that  thefe  are  patterns  of  all  the  reft.  Their  peculiar 
vividnefs  and  precifion  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  ferving  like  a microfcope  in 
refpeft  of  other  ideas,  i.  e.  as  magnifying  their  properties. 

Secondly,  The  vividnefs  and  precifion  here  Ipoken  of  relate  chiefly  to  diftance, 
magnitude,  motion,  figure,  and  pofition,  i.  e.  to  the  things  confidered  in  the 
fifty-eighth  propofition.  However,  colours  leave  diftindl  ideas  of  themfelves ; but  then 
they  require  an  exertion  of  our  voluntary  powers  for  tire  moft  part,  whereas  the  ideas  of 
diftances,  magnitudes,  &c.  recur  inceffantly  in  the  trains  which  pafs  over  the  fancy. 

Thirdly,  The  peculiar  vividnefs  and  precifion  of  vifible  ideas  may  probably  be  owing 
to  the  following  caufes,  as  well  as  to  fbme  peculiar  unknown  ftrufture  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  correfponding  region  of  the  brain ; viz.  the  perpetual  recurrency  of  vifible 
objedls,  either  the  fame,  or  fimilar  ones,  during  the  whole  time  that  we  are  awake; 
the  diftindl  manner  in  which  they  are  impreflTed  by  means  of  the  feveral  proper 
conformations  of  the  eye ; and  there  being  received  in  general  upon  the  fame  part  of  the 
retina^  precifely  or  nearly.  For,  when  we  view  any  objedt  with  attention,  W'e  make  the 
central  point  of  it  fall  upon  the  central  part  of  the  retina.  Farther,  as  the  optic  nerve 
fends  off  no  branches,  but  is  fpent  wholly  upon  the  retina^  this  may  perhaps  contribute 
in  fome  degree.  And  thefe  confiderations  may  a little  help  us  to  conceive,  how  the 
optic  nerve,  and  correfponding  region  of  the  brain,  may  be  the  repofitory  of  fuch  an 
immenfe  variety  of  vifible  ideas,  as  they  are  in  fadt. 

Fourthly,  The  idea  of  every  familiar  objedt  has,  for  the  moft  part,  fome  particular 
magnitude,  pofition,  and  aggregate  of  aflbeiates,  in  its  recurrences  to  the  mind.  And 
this  fomewhat  lefTens  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph.  The  reafon  of  this 
fourth  obfervation  is,  that  though  every  vifible  objedl  appears  under  difterent  magnitudes, 
in  different  pofitions,  and  with  different  affociates,  yet  thefe  differences  deftroy  one  ano- 
ther, fo  that  the  ftrongeft  particularity  only  remains.  However,  changes  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  each  fubfifting  for  a fliort  period,  and  then  giving  way  to  the  next 
in  fucceffion. 
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Fifthly,  We  have  fidlitious  vifible  ideas  of  places  and  perfons  that  we  have  never  feen, 
as  well  as  of  thofe  which  we  have,  Thefe  are  derived  from  aflbciation  evidently,  and 
they  often  undergo  fuccefllve  changes,  like  thofe  fpoken  of  in  the  laft  paragraph. 

Sixthly,  Our  vifible  ideas  are  fubjeft  to  the  voluntary  power  in  a high  degree,  and 
may  be  called  up  by  the  flighteft  aflbciated  circumftance,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
have  very  numerous  connexions  with  other  ideas,  and  with  aXual  impreflions.  The 
name,  or  its  idea  in  the  region  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  the  ear,  are  the 
circumftances  moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  calling  up  vifible  ideas.  But  there  are 
many  ideas,  i.  e.  internal  feelings,  which  have  no  names,  and  which  yet,  by  attending 
our  feveral  vifible  ideas,  get  this  power  of  introducing  them. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  an  idea  cannot  be  faid  to  be  voluntarily  introduced, 
till  it  be  previoufly  determined  by  fome  of  its  aflbciates.  If  I defire  to  introduce  a 
vifible  idea  of  any  kind,  an  indtviduum  vaguniy  and  that  of  an  horfe  offers  itfelf,  it  was 
not  owing  to  the  command  of  my  will,  that  it  was  an  horfe,  and  nothing  elfe,  but  to 
tlie  connexion  which  the  idea  of  an  horfe  had  with  fome  other  idea  or  imprelTion,  which 
then  happened  to  take  place.  But  if  I defire  to  recolleX  the  features  of  a perfon’s  face, 
whom  I faw  yefterday,  I make  ufe  of  his  name,  his  drefs,  the  place  in  which  1 faw 
him,  or  fome  other  affociated  circumftance,  for  this  purpofe.  And  this  may  be  called 
a voluntary  introduXion  of  an  idea.  However,  the  introduXion  of  the  idea  of  an  horfe, 
in  the  circumftances  juft  defcribed,  might  be  termed  voluntary  in  a different  fenfe,  if 
any  perfon  thought  fit  to  denominate  it  fo,  on  account  of  the  command  of  the  will  to 
introduce  fome  idea.  My  defign  here  is,  only  to  fuggeft  to  the  reader  the  proceffes 
generally  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  things.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  the  affociated 
circumftance,  which  determines  what  idea  (hall  be  called  up  voluntarily,  does,  for  the 
moft  part,  raife  it.  Thus,  if  a perfon  defires  me  to  call  up  the  idea  of  an  horfe,  the 
very  found  of  the  word  proceeding  from  his  mouth  will  do  it,  for  moft  part,  imme- 
diately. If  not,  I go  back,  by  my  memory,  to  the  trace  left  by  the  word,  and  thence 
to  the  idea,  or  to  fome  common  affociate  of  both  the  word  and  idea,  capable  of  raifing 
the  laft. 

Seventhly,  When  we  have  converfed  much  with  the  fame  vifible  objeXs,  as  after 
having  been  in  a crowd,  travelling,  &c.  for  many  hours  without  intermiffion,  we  may 
find  the  ideas  of  thefe  objeXs  peculiarly  ftrong,  fo  as  to  intrude  upon  our  fancies,  and 
interfere  with  all  our  other  ideas.  This  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  the  permanence  of 
the  fenfations  impreffed,  mentioned  in  the  third  propofition,  and  which  ftiews  itfelf  par- 
ticularly in  vifible  impreffions,  as  there  remarked,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  idea.  And  it 
coincides  remarkably  with  this,  that  the  ideas  ftiould  be  peculiarly  vivid  and  precife  in 
the  fame  fenfe,  where  the  permanency  of  the  fenfation  impreffed  is  moft  confpicuous. 

Eighthly,  The  ideas  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  the  impreffions  from  whence  they 
proceed,  have  a peculiar  connexion  with  each  other.  For  as  words  pronounced  call  up 
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vifible  Ideas,  fo  vifible  ideas  and  objefts  call  up  the  ideas  of  words,  and  the  addons  by 
which  they  are  pronounced. 

Ninthly,  The  trains  of  vifible  ideas  are  In  a particular  manner  affedled  by  the 
general  ftates  of  the  brain,  as  may  appear  from  the  trains  which  prefent  themfelves  in 
madnefs,  frenzies,  and  common  deliriums.  This  agrees  remarkably  with  what  has 
been  already  obferved  concerning  the  ideas  of  this  fenfe;  and  we  may  infer  from  all 
together,  that  the  regions  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  the  optic  nerve  are  comparatively 
large,  or  peculiarly  fufceptive  of  impreffions,  or  both. 

Tenthly,  The  imagery  of  the  eye  fympathizes  alfo  remarkably  with  the  affedlions 
of  the  ftomach.  Thus  the  grateful  impreffions  of  opium  upon  the  ftomach  raife  up  the 
ideas  of  gay  colours,  and  tranfporting  fcenes,  in  the  eye ; and  fpafms,  and  indigeftions, 
have  often  a contrary  effedl.  The  ghaftly  faces  which  fometimes  appear  in  idea, 
particularly  after  drinking  tea,  feem  to  be  an  effedl  of  this  kind,  or  perhaps  of  the 
laft-mentioned  one;  for  they  are  common  to  perfons  of  irritable  nervous  fyftems. 
Ghaftly  faces  may  take  place  preferably  to  other  difagreeable  ideas,  perhaps  becaufe 
charadlers,  affedtions,  paflions,  are  principally  denoted  and  exprefled  by  the  counte- 
nance ; becaufe  faces  are  the  moft  common  of  vifible  objedls,  and  attended  to  with  the 
greateft  earneftnefs ; becaufe  we  criticife  much  upon  the  beauty  of  faces,  and  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  feveral  features  to  each  other;  and  becaufe  evil  fpirits  (the  notions  of 
which  generally  take  ftrong  and  early  pofleftion  of  our  fancies)  are  painted  with  ghaftly 
faces.  This  mixture  of  reafons  hinders  each  particular  one  from  being  fo  obvious,  as 
might  otherwife  be  expedled ; however,  the  fame  thing  is  common  in  many  other 
cafes.  The  trains  of  vifible  ideas,  which  occur  in  dreams,  are  deducible,  partly  from 
the  fympathy  here  mentioned,  partly  from  that  of  the  laft  paragraph. 

Eleventhly,  Our  ftock  of  vifible  ideas  may  be  confidered  as  a key  to  a great  part 
of  our  knowledge,  and  a principal  fource  of  invention  in  poetry,  painting,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  almoft  every  other  branch  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  In  mathematics 
and  mechanics  the  invention  of  the  diagram  is,  in  eftedt,  the  folution  of  the  problem. 
Our  memories  are  alfo  much  affifted  by  our  vifible  ideas  in  refpedt  of  paft  fadls,  and 
the  prefervation  of  the  order  of  time  depends  in  a particular  manner  upon  our  vifible 
trains  fuggefting  each  other  in  due  fucceffiion.  Hence  eye-witnelTes  generally  relate  in 
order  of  time,  without  any  exprefs  defign  of  doing  fo.  This  recolledlion  of  vifible  ideas, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  impreffed,  gives  rife  to  the  loci  memortales,  in  which 
matters  principally  worthy  of  remembrance  are  to  be  repofited,  and  to  the  artificial 
memory,  that  is  borrowed  from  the  eye  ; juft  as  the  facility  of  remembering  words 
formed  into  verfes  does  to  the  artificial  memory  borrowed  from  the  ear.  It  may 
deferve  notice  here,  that  fome  perfons  have  imaginary  places  for  the  natural  numbers, 
as  far  as  one  hundred,  or  farther. 

Twelfthly,  The  ideas  which  different  perfons  have  of  the  fame  perfons  faces,  though 
they  be  very  like  one  another,  cannot  yet  be  precifely  the  fame,  on  account  of  the 
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addition  and  omiflion  of  little  circiirnftances,  and  a variety  of  affociated  ones,  which 
intermix  themfelves  here.  Hence  the  fame  pidlure  may  appear  much  more  like  to 
one  perfon  than  to  another,  viz,  according  as  it  refembles  his  idea  more  or  lefs. 

Thirteenthly,  Painters,  ftatuaries,  anatomifts,  architeds,  &c.  fee  at  once  what  is 
intended  by  a pidlurc,  draught,  &c.  from  the  perfedtion  of  their  vifible  ideas  j and 
carry  off  the  fcene,  plan,  &c.  in  their  memories,  with  quicknefs  and  facility.  All 
which  is  ftill  owing  to  aflbciation.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  inftances 
of  affociations,  which  this  fenfe  affords. 

Fourteenthly,  It  is  probable,  that  fables,  parables,  fimiles,  allegory,  &c.  pleafe, 
ftrike  and  inflruft,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  vifible  imagery,  which  they  raife  up  in  the 
fancy.  They  are  alfo  much  more  eafily  remembered  on  the  fame  account.  We  may 
add,  that  idolatry,  heathenifli  and  popifb,  has  made  a much  quicker  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  progrefs  in  the  world  on  account  of  the  liability  and  vividnefs  of  vifible  impref- 
fions  and  ideas,  and  the  difficulty,  obfcurity,  and  changeable  nature,  of  abftradl 
notions.  And  image-worfhip  feems  even  to  have  been  derived  in  great  meafure 
from  this  fource. 

Fifteerithly,  It  would  be  a matter  of  great  curiofity  and  ufe  (as  far  as  thefe  fpecula- 
tions  can  be  of  any  ufe)  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  progrefs  of  the  mind,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  fancy,  in  perfons  born  blind,  and  compare  the  refult  with  what  is 
advanced  under  this  propofition,  and  with  other  parts  of  thefe  papers,  in  order  to 
corredt  and  improve  the  theory  of  aflfociation  thereby.  It  is  probable,  that  they  are 
confiderable  lofers,  upon  the  whole,  in  refpedl  of  knowledge;  though  their  greater 
degree  of  attention,  and  the  fuperior  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  of  feeling  and  hearing, 
and  confequently,  perfection  of  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfes,  muft  give  them  fome 
particular  advantages. 

PROP.  LXII. 

T'o  explain  the  automatic  Motions^  which  are  excited  by  Imprejfions  made  on  the  Eye. 

These  motions  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  The  external  are  the 
motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  thofe  of  the  eye-lids,  and  the  contractions  of  the 
lacrymal,  and  other  neighbouring  glands,  whereby  they  are  evacuated.  The  internal 
are  the  contractions  of  the  greater  and  leflTer  mufcular  rings  of  the  im,  of  the  radiated 
fibres  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  ciliar  ligaments.  I will  fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  in  order. 

I begin  with  the  motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  And  here  I obferve,  Firft,  That 
the  white  tendinous  expanfions  of  the  four  ftrait  mufcles  reach  as  far  as  the  cornea ; and 
confequently,  that  they  are  thereby  expofed  in  a particular  m.anner  to  the  aClion  of  light, 
when  the  eye  is  open,  being  covered  by  nothing  but  a thin  membrane.  Flowever,  the 
tendinous  expanfions  of  the  adducens  and  abducent  are  much  more  expofed  than  thofe  of 
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the  atlollem  and  defrimens ; and,  if  the  eye  be  but  a little  open,  the  light  cannot  fall 
upon  thele  laft  at  all. 

Secondly,  If  a luminous  objed  be  placed  upon  the  right  fide,  fo  as  that  the  light 
fhall  fall  in  a particular  manner  upon  the  tendinous  expanfion  of  the  ahducens  of  the 
right  eye,  and  of  the  adducens  of  the  left,  it  may  by  contrading  thefe  mufcles  make  the 
eyes  move  in  a congruous  manner,  turning  them  towards  itfelf  and  the  tendency  of 
the  eyes  to  move  towards  the  right  fide  ought  not  to  ceafe,  till  the  adducens  and  ahducens 
in  each  eye  have  an  equal  quantity  of  light  fall  upon  them  from  the  luminous  objed, 
i.  e.  till  the  optic  axes  be  direfted  to  it.  In  which  cafe  the  eyes  would  be  in  aquilihrioy 
as  far  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  tendinous 
expanfions  of  the  ftrait  mufcles. 

Thirdly,  It  agrees  remarkably  with  the  two  laft  paragraphs,  that  new-born  children 
move  their  eyes  in  a congruous  manner  j that  the  motions  are  chiefly  to  the  right  and 
left,  fcarce  upwards  and  downwards  at  all,  the  eye-lids  being  feldom  fo  much  opened  as 
to  expofe  the  tendinous  expanfions  of  the  attollens  and  deprimens ; and  that  their  eyes  are 
frequently  turned  towards  luminous  objeefts,  fuch  as  a candle,  or  a window. 

Fourthly,  But  it  is  not  neceffary,  that  the  eyes  of  new-born  children  fhould  always 
turn  to  the  luminous  objedl,  or  remain  fixed  upon  it.  For  every  mufcle,  when  it  has 
exhaufted  itfelf  by  contraftion,  gives  place  to  its  antagonifl:  of  courfe.  If  therefore  the 
luminous  objeft  be  much  on  one  fide,  the  eyes  ought  to  turn  back  from  it  almoft 
immediately.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  various  luminous  objects  generally  affedb 
the  eyes  at  the  fame  time ; that  the  four  flrait  mufcles  do  naturally  balance  each  other, 
and  keep  the  eyes  in  a right  forward  pofition  ; and  that  the  oblique  mufcles  fcarce 
favour  any  particular  oblique  pofition,  though  they  do  prepare  the  eye  to  turn  with 
greater  facility,  in  compliance  with  the  contraftion  of  any  one  of  the  four  ftrait  mufcles. 
There  are  therefore  fufficient  fources  for  a variety  of  motions  in  the  globes  of  the  eyes, 
without  deftroying  their  congruity. 

Fifthly,  It  is  worthy  of  attention  here,  that  the  attollentes  and  deprmentes  dio  not  want 
the  fame  external  influence  of  light  to  make  them  move  in  a congruous  manner,  as  the 
adducentes  and  abducentes ; in  as  much  as  one  adducens,  and  one  ahducens,  muft  aft: 
together  to  make  the  eyes  move  congruoufly  to  the  right  and  left ; whereas  the  two 
attollentes,  and  two  deprimentes,  aft  together  in  the  congruous  motions  upwards  and 
downwards.  As  far  therefore  as  the  nerves  of  one  fide  fympathize  with  the  correfpond- 
ing  nerves  of  the  other  in  the.  influences  which  defeend  from  the  brain,  there  will  be  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  eyes  to  move  upwards  and  downwards  in  a congruous  manner, 
and  to  the  right  and  left  in  an  incongruous  one.  And  this  fuits  well  with  the  greater  ex- 
pofition  of  the  tendinous  expanfions  of  the  adducentes  and  abducentes  before  talcen  notice 
of.  For  what  reafon  fo  many  pairs  of  nerves  are  concerned  in  the  motions  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  and  of  the  eye-lid,  remains  to  be  inquired. 
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Sixthly,  It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  light  which  paffes  in  at  the  pupil  has  fome 
efficacy  in  moving  the  globe  of  the  eye,  either  by  unknown  communications  in  the 
brain  between  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  pairs,  or  perhaps  by 
penetrating  in  a fmall  degree  through  the  retina,  choroides,  and  Jclerotica,  to  the  four 
ftrait  mufcles.  If  this  laft  influence  could  be  allowed,  it  would  oppofe  that  exerted 
upon  the  tendinous  expanfions  but  would,  hovvever,  join  with  it  in  preferving  the 
congruity  of  the  motions. 

Seventhly,  As  the  two  oblique  mufcles  neither  have  tendinous  expanfions  expofed  to 
the  light,  nor  adhere  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  except  juft  at  their  infertion,  they  cannot  be 
under  either  of  the  influences  here  fuppofed  to  affedl  the  ftrait  mufcles,  but  muft  be  fubjedt 
chiefly  to  thofe  which  defcend  from  the  brain ; thus  afting  almoft  uniformly,  unlefs  in 
particular  agitations  of  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  And  this  agrees  well  with  the  fa6l, 
and  with  the  ufes  generally  affiigned  to  thefe  mufcles,  viz.  thofe  of  keeping  the  eye  in  a 
moderate  fufpenfion  always,  and  drawing  it  out  on  eminent  occafions. 

Eighthly,  The  circumftances  which  occafion  fquinting  in  young  children,  agree 
well  with  the  theory  here  propofed.  Thus,  if  a child  be  laid  fo  into  his  cradle,  as. 
that  one  eye  fliall  be  covered,  the  external  influences  of  light  cannot  operate  upon  it.  And 
if  this  be  often  repeated,  efpecially  while  the  afTociation  which  confirms  the  congruity  of 
the  motions  is  weak,  the  eye  which  is  covered  will  obey  the  influences  which  defcend 
from  the  brain,  and  turn  upwards  and  inwards  for  the  moft  part.  What  turns  the 
fcale  in  favour  of  this  pofition,  remains  to  be  inquired. 

The  fecond  of  the  external  motions  is  that  of  the  eye-lids,  or  the  adlions  of  the 
elevator,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  What  excites  the  firft  to  conftant  adion  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  new-born  child  is  awake,  is  difficult  to  fay.  Perhaps  the 
adion  of  light  upon  the  white  of  the  eye,  fending  vibrations  under  the  upper  eye-lid, 
and  thence  into  the  fibres  of  the  elevator : or  the  dired  adion  of  light  through  the  ftcin ; 
for  it  is  a cutaneous  mufcle : or  influences  which  defcend  into  the  third  pair  from  the 
fecond,  i.  e.  the  optic  nerve ; or  the  fridion  from  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  its  motions, 
which  may  alfo  make  the  eye-lid  fympathize  in  motion  with  the  eye : or  the  aggregate 
of  all  thefe.  As  to  the  orbicularis,  it  is  evidently  put  into  adion  by  irritations  affeding 
the  eye,  as  from  duft,  flies,  &c.  even  in  adults. 

The  third  of  the  external  motions,  or  the  contradion  of  the  lacrymal,  and  other 
neighbouring  glands,  arifes  from  irritations  in  the  eye,  nok,  fauces , and  fcalp  of  the  head. 
The  manner  in  which  thefe  irritations  operate,  has  been  fufficiently  explained  under 
Prop.  53. 

Of  the  internal  motions  I will  confider  the  contradion  of  the  greater  and  leflTer  rings 
together,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  being  cotemporaneous ; and,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  the  contradion  of  the  radiated  fibres,  and  ciliar  ligament,  together 
alfo.  By  the  firft  the  eye  is  fitted  for  diftind  vifion  at  fmall  diftances,  by  the  other 
at  great  ones.  Thus  let  us  fuppofe  a candle  to  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
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child’s  eye.  It  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  the  eye  will 
grow  greater  and  greater.  It  will  therefore  agitate  all  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris 
more  powerfully,  and  particularly  the  greater  and  lelTer  rings  j i.  e.  it  will  bend  the 
cornea  into  a greater  convexity,  bring  the  origin  of  the  ciliar  ligament  nearer  to  its 
infertion  in  the  capjula  of  the  cryftalline,  i.  e.  fuffer  the  capjula  to  become  more  convex 
alfo,  and  narrow  the  pupil,  i.  e.  lefifen  the  radius  of  diflipation.  The  image  of  the 
candle  upon  the  retina  may  therefore  continue  to  be  diftindl,  as  it  approaches,  by  this 
mechanical  influence  of  light  upon  the  eye.  And,  for  the  fame  reafons,  it  may 
continue  diftindt,  as  it  recedes.  But  there  are  limits  on  both  hands.  And  thus  die 
conformations  of  the  eye  neceflTary  for  diftindl  vifion,  according  to  Dr.  Jurin\  mofl 
accurate  account  of  this  matter,  are  brought  about  automatically,  and  fuitably  to  the 
general  theory  of  thefe  papers. 

However,  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  light  which  paflfes  in  at  the  pupil,  has  great 
efficacy  in  contradting  both  the  greater  and  lefler  rings,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the 
immobility  of  the  pupil  in  a gutta  Jerena ; alfo  becaufe,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  light, 
which  pafles  in  at  the  pupil  mufl:,  by  contradling  the  lelTer  ring,  become  a check  and 
guard  againfl:  its  own  too  free  admiffion,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature  in 
like  inftances.  The  retina  extends  to  the  greater  ring,  and  may  fend  fome  nervous 
fibres  to  it,  and  even  to  the  iris. 

One  or  both  of  thefe  adtions  of  light  feem  to  increafe  the  fecretion  and  circulation 
of  the  aqueous  humour  in  new-born  children,  fo  as  to  fit  the  eye  for  vifion,  which  it  is 
not,  through  the  deficiency  and  muddinefs  of  the  aqueous  humour,  till  fome  time 
after  birth.  This  again  may  be  confidered  as  a circumftance,  that  favours  our  pre- 
lent conjedtures. 

As  to  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  2m,  and  the  ciliar  ligament,  they  do  not  feem  lb 
much  to  be  excited  to  adlion  by  any  external  influence,  as  to  be  kept  in  a Hate  of 
conftant  fmall  adtivity  by  the  vibrations  which  defcend  from  the  brain.  When  there- 
fore the  rings  are  relaxed,  the  radiated  fibres  will  open  the  pupil,  and  the  ciliar  liga- 
ment draw  out  the  capjula  of  the  cryftalline  to  a flatter  lliape,  and  thus  fuit  the  eye 
to  obfcure  and  diftant  objedls. 

PROP.  LXIII. 

Jo  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree,  in  which  the  automatic  Motions,  mentioned  in  the  laji 
Propofition,  are  influenced  by  voluntary  and  Jemivoluntary  Powers. 

Since  the  motions  of  the  eyes  are  in  every  inftance  congruous,  from  the  inftant  of 
birth,  an  aflbciated  tendency  thereto  is  generated  fooner,  and  more  firmly  eftabliflied, 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  cafe.  As  therefore  the  external  influence  of  light  by  grow- 
ing languid,  comes  to  have  lefs  and  lefs  effedl  perpetually  for  this  purpofe,  fo  the 
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aflfociated  tendency  grows  ftronger  and  ftronger ; and  the  fum  total  of  both  may  per- 
haps be  always  about  equal. 

However,  this  congruity  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  great  in  children  as  in  adults,  who 
can  direct  their  optic  axes  by  a perfectly  voluntary  power  to  the  objeft  which  they 
intend  to  view  with  attention.  We  muft  examine  therefore,  how  the  almoft  perfect 
congruity  becomes  an  entirely  perfect  one. 

Now  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  almoft  perfed  congruity  begets  an  almoft 
perfed  correfpondency  in  the  points  of  the  refma ; and  that  hence  it  will  follow  by 
degrees,  that  the  leaft  deviation  from  perfed  congruity  will  occafion  double  vifion, 
and  confufion.  But  thefe  are  unpleafant  and  inconvenient,  whereas  fingle  and  diftind 
vifion  is  pleafant  and  convenient.  Whence  every  recurrency  of  the  laft  will  tend  to 
confirm  it,  of  the  firft  to  exclude  it,  from  principles  already  laid  down.  Prop.  22. 
Cor.  I.  The  child  will  therefore  come  to  a perfed  congruity  at  laft,  i.  e.  to  dired  his 
optic  axes  precifely  to  the  point  which  he  intends  to  view.  The  voluntary  power  of 
fuiting  the  internal  motions  to  the  diftance  muft  be  fuppofed  to  grow  perfed  about 
the  fame  time. 

It  agrees  with  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  perfons  who  lofe  the  fight  of  one  eye 
in  their  childhood  or  youth,  though  long  after  the  external  adion  of  light  has  loft  its 
efficacy  for  making  the  motions  congruous,  generally  fquint  a little  with  that  eye. 

The  perfons  who  fquint,  preferving  the  fight  of  the  fquinting  eye,  are  obliged  to 
move  their  eyes  in  a congruous  manner,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  others,  viz.  to  avoid 
double  vifion,  though  the  pofition  be  incongruous. 

The  conftant  adion  of  the  elevator  palpebra  Juperioris  in  adults  feems  to  be  entirely 
from  CLiftom,  i.  e.  aflbciation,  being  kept  up  in  a more  particular  manner  by  the 
variety  of  vifible  objeds,  which  engage  our  attention  during  the  courfe  of  the 
day. 

It  is  generally  fome  time  before  children  get  the  voluntary  power  of  fhutting  the 
eyes  gently,  or  of  fliutting  one  and  not  the  other.  They  can  fhut  them  with  force 
foon,  this  adion  recurring  often  from  motes  in  the  eyes,  pain  of  any  kind,  &c.  The 
precedure  here  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  in  other  voluntary  adions. 

The  internal  motions  depend  originally  upon  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  light 
which  falls  upon  the  cornea  and  im,  as  has  been  obferved  already.  But  the  nearnefs 
and  remotenefs  of  the  luminous  objed  are  the  refpedive  aflbciates  of  thefe.  The 
mufcular  rings  therefore,  which  at  firft  contraded  only  when  very  luminous  objeds 
approached,  will  afterwards  contrad  when  moderately  luminous  ones  do.  And  thus 
vifion  will  be  made  diftind  in  general.  But  diftind  vifion,  by  recurring,  will  perpe- 
tuate and  perfed  itfelf,  and  indiftind  cheek  and  abolifh  itfelf,  from  the  agreeablenefs 
and  difagreeablenefs  accompanying  them  refpedively,  by  Prop.  22.  Cor.  i.  till  at  laft 
the  child  gets  a perfedly  voluntary  power  of  fuiting  his  eyes  to  the  diftance.  Adults 
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leem  to  have  a power  of  preparing  the  eyes  previoufly  to  fee  at  a propofed  diftance  3 
and  fome  to  have  a femivoluntary  power  of  contrading  and  dilating  the  pupil,  viz. 
by  fancying  a bright  objed  near,  and  a dark  one  far  off  3 though  the  quantity  of  light 
which  falls  upon  the  eye  remain  the  fame. 


SECT.  V. 

OF  THE  SENSE  OF  HEARING. 

PROP.  LXIV. 

T 0 affign  the  Immediate  Organ  of  Hearing,  and  to  explain  in  general  the  UJes  of  the  fever al 
Farts  of  the  external  and  internal  Ear. 

The  immediate  organ  of  hearing  appears  to  be  the  foft  portion  of  the  feventh  pair 
of  nerves  diftributed  in  the  cochlea,  and  femicircular  canals.  What  the  particular  ufes  of 
thefe  cavities  are,  is  not  known.  They  bear  fome  obfcure  likenefs  to  the  inftruments 
commonly  made  ufe  of  for  increafing  either  the  loudnefs  of  founds,  or  the  effedls  of 
them  upon  the  ear  ; juft  as  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye  refemble  lenfes.  The 
auditory  nerve  is  alfo  like  the  optic  in  detaching  no  branches  off  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  3 and  there  are  many  other  inftances  of  refemblance  between  thefe  two  moft 
refined  and  fpiritual,  if  one  may  fo  fay,  of  our  fenfesj  fome  of  which  I ftiall  mention 
in  the  courfe  of  this  fedlion. 

The  auricle  and  meatus  auditorius  are  cartilaginous,  and  feem  by  this  means  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  and  for  com- 
municating them  to  the  memhrana  tympani. 

This  membrane  appears  to  be  kept  in  a ftate  of  conftant  tenfion  by  mufcles,  that 
a£t  upon  the  fmall  bones  in  different  ways,  and  thus  to  be  fitted  for  vibrating  fynchro- 
noufly  to  the  feveral  founds,  which  affed  it.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  degree  of 
tenfion  varies,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  when  the  mufculus  externus  and  obliquus  ad,  greater 
when  thefe  are  relaxed,  and  the  inter nus  ads.  The  degree  of  fenfibility  both  in  the 
membrane  itfelf,  and  in  the  whole  organ,  is  probably  greater  when  the  tenfion  is 
greater. 

The  vibrations  of  the  air  feem  to  fliake  off  the  mucus  which  lodges  upon  the  memhrana 
tympani  in  the  new-born  child,  juft  as  the  adion  of  light  fits  the  cornea,  and  aqueous 
humour,  for  vifion. 
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The  euftachian  tube  ferves  to  fupply  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  with  air,  to  carry 
off  the  vapour  which  exhales  into  it,  and  perhaps  to  increafe  the  effedts  of  founds  by 
the  tremors  in  its  cartilaginous  extremity,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  perfon’s  own  voice. 

The  ftapesy  its  mufcle,  and  the  foramen  ovale^  feem  defigned  to  convey  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  auditory  nerve  in  a precife  manner.  But  the 
vibrations  excited  in  its  asther  may  be  much  more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  7nembrana 
tympani.^  as  has  been  already  obferved. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  for  conveying  air  into  the  cavities  of  the 
•vejiibiilumy  cochlea^  and  femicircular  canals,  nor  any  neceflity  or  ufe  for  it  there.  The 
great  hardnefs  of  the  bony  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  may  make  it  more  eafily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  vibrations.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  can  hear 
imperfeftly,  though  the  ears,  nofe,  and  mouth,  be  all  flopped,  and  confequently  all 
accefs  to  the  manbrana  tympani  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  denied.  The  vibrations  are 
here  excited  probably  in  the  cartilages  of  the  auricle  and  meatus-,  and  in  the  bones  of 
the  flvull,  and  thus  communicated  to  the  cochlea,  and  femicircular  canals.  It  feems  to 
agree  with  this,  that  fome  partially  deaf  perfons  can  hear  befl,  when  driven  in  a coach 
over  flones  or  gravel ; z.  e.  when  all  the  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
the  bones,  are  put  into  a vibrating  motion. 

The  bony  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  feems  to  come  to  its  full  fize  early  in  life.  Is 
not  the  final  caufe  of  this,  that  one  part  may,  on  account  of  its  fize,  be  mofl  difpofed 
to  vibrate  with  one  tone,  another  with  another  ? And  does  not  this  hold  particularly  in 
refped  of  the  lamina  Jpiralis?  For  thus  the  fame  tone  would  be  affixed  and  aflbciated 
to  the  fame  nerves,  fo  as  to  affed  them  peculiarly,  from  childhood  or  youth  to  old  age. 

PROP.  LXV. 

‘To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  mufical  and  other  inarticulate  Sounds  are  agreeable 
to  the  Boblrine  of  Vibrations. 

Here  we  may  confider,  firfl,  the  different  flrength  of  founds.  Now,  as  this  ariles 
from  the  different  condenfation  of  the  air  in  the  pulfes,  fo  the  effed  which  it  has  upon 
the  membrana  tympani,  the  membrane  of  t\\t  foramen  ovale,  and  the  nerves  of  hearing, 
mufl  be  different  likewife,  and  afford  the  mind  a fufficient  foundation  for  diflinguiffiing 
founds  in  refped  of  flrength  and  feeblenefs. 

Secondly,  The  gravity  and  acutenefs  of  founds  arife  from  the  flownefs  or  frequency 
of  the  vibrations.  Now,  as  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  fynchronous  to 
thofe  of  the  air,  they  may  either  excite  fynchronous  ones  in  the  particles  of  the  auditory 
nerves,  and  thus  be  diflinguiffied  from  each  other  in  refped  of  frequency  by  the  mind; 
or  if  every  pulfe  of  the  air,  and  ofcillation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  excite  innumerable 
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infinitefimal  vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerves,  the  renewal  of  thefe  at  different  intervals 
according  to  the  different  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the  found  will,  however,  afford  a like 
criterion. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  grave  founds  are  in  general  ftrong,  acute  ones  feeble. 
For  the  bodies  which  yield  grave  founds  are  in  general  large,  and  confequently  will 
make  an  impreffion  upon  the  air  by  a large  number  of  trembling  particles. 

Thirdly,  All  very  loud  noifes  are  difagreeable.  Now  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
very  violent  agitations  of  the  memhrana  tympani  may  produce  the  folution  of  continuity 
in  the  fmall  medullary  particles  of  the  auditory  nerve. , An  inflammation  in  the  fmall 
veffels  of  the  auditory  nerve  may  render  it  fo  fufceptible  of  violent  vibrations,  as  to  be 
hurt  by  gentle  founds,  as  fometimes  happens  in  diflempers ; and  to  produce  that 
acutenefs  in  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  which  anfwers  to  the  ny£Iahpia  in  the  eye. 

Fourthly,  Single  mufical,  i.  e.  uniform  founds,  whether  vocal  or  inflrumcntal,  are 
pleafant  in  proportion  to  their  loudnefs,  provided  this  be  not  exceffive.  We  mufl 
tlierefore  fuppofe  here,  that  the  repeated  impulfes  of  the  air,  at  equal  diftances,  make 
the  vibrations  approach  to  the  folution  of  continuity ; yet  flill  fo  as  to  fall  fliort  of  it. 

Fifthly,  Two  mufical  notes  founded  together,  fuppofe  upon  an  organ  or  violin, 
afford  a greater  original  pleafure  than  one,  provided  the  ratios  of  their  vibrations  be 
fufflciently  Ample.  Thus  any  note  founded  with  its  eighth,  fifth,  fourth,  third 
major  or  minor,  Axth  major  or  minor,  affords  pleafure,  the  ratios  being  here,  re- 
fpedlively,  thofe  of  i to  2,  2 to  3,  3 to  4,  4 to  5,  5 to  6,  3 to  5,  and  5 to  8,  which 
are  all  very  Ample  ones.  But  a note  with  its  flat  or  fliarp,  fecond,  or  feventh,  or  flat  fifth, 
is  originally  difagreeable.  It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that  concords  feem  to  be  originally 
pleafant  in  proportion  to  the  Amplicity  of  the  ratios  by  which  they  are  expreffed,  i.  e. 
in  the  order  above  fet  down.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  fufpedt,  that  even  the  concords 
were  originally  unpleafant  to  the  ear  of  the  child,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  vibrations 
which  they  imprefs  upon  the  memhrana  tympanic  and  confequent  folution  of  continuity  j 
and  that  they  fell  at  laft  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  as  many  other  pains  do,  by 
repetition.  For  thus  thofe  concords  in  which  the  ratios  are  fimpleft  would  become 
pleafant  firft,  and  the  others  would  continue  to  excite  pain,  or  to  border  upon  it.  It  is 
agreeable  to  this,  that  difeords  become  at  laft  pleafant  to  the  ears  of  thofe  that  are  much 
converfant  in  muAc,  and  that  the  too  frequent  recurrency  of  concords  cloys. 

Sixthly,  Concords  founded  in  fucceflion  feem  to  have  the  fame  eftedl,  in  kind,  upon 
the  ear,  as  when  founded  together,  only  lefs  in  degree.  But  difeords  in  fucceflion  do 
not  offend,  unlefs  the  chromatic  fucceflion  of  half  notes,  or  fome  fuch  remarkable  ones, 
and  even  thefe  pleafe  at  laft.  All  this  follows  eafily  from  the  laft  paragraph  ^ and  the 
prefent  paragraph,  with  the  two  laft,  taken  together,  contain  the  principal  grounds  of 
the  natural  and  original  pleafures  of  muAc.  The  pleafures  which  it  derives  from 
affociation  will  be  conAdered  hereafter. 
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PROP.  LXVI. 

T'o  examine  how  far  the  Judgments  which  we  make  concerning  the  Dijiance  and  Pofition  of 
the  founding  Body^  are  agreeable  to  the  Dodlrine  of  JJJociation. 

Sounds  ought  to  decreafe  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftance,  did  they 
not  receive  fome  fupport  from  the  refleftion  of  the  bodies  over  which  they  pafs.  This 
makes  them  decreafe  in  a lefs  ration  however,  they  do  decreafe  in  general  with  the 
diftance  i and  this  decreafe,  being  an  aflbciate  of  the  increale  of  diftance,  ought  to 
fuggeft  it  to  the  imagination.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that,  when 
the  wind  oppofes  the  found  of  bells,  they  appear  farther  ofFj  when  a perfon  calls 
through  a Ipeaking  trumpet,  he  appears  nearer,  than  at  the  true  diftance. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  founding  body,  we  have  no  clear  or  certain  criterion,  unlefs 
it  be  very  near  us ; fo  as  that  the  pulfes  may  ftrike  one  ear,  or  one  part  of  the  head, 
confiderably  ftronger  than  another.  Hence  we  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  Ipeaker,  or 
founding  body,  by  the  eye,  or  by  fome  other  method  independent  on  the  ear.  And 
thus,  if  from  fome  miftaken  prefumption  a voice,  or  found,  lhall  be  deemed  to  come 
from  a quarter  different  from  the  true  place  of  it,  we  fhall  continue  in  that  error  from 
the  ftrength  of  that  miftaken  prefumption. 

By  laying  thefe  things  together,  and  alfo  confidering  farther,  that  indiftinftnefs  in 
articulate  founds  is  an  affociated  mark  of  diftance,  we  may  fee  how  ventriloqui,  or 
peifons  that  fpeak  in  their  throats,  without  moving  their  lips,  impofe  upon  the 
audience.  Their  voice  is  faint  and  indiftindt,  and  therefore  appears  to  come  from  a 
more  diftant  quarter  than  the  fpeaker.  The  hearers  look  about  therefore,  and,  being 
furprized,  their  imagination  fixes  ftrongly  upon  that  corner,  or  cavity,  which  appears 
moft  plaufible ; and  afterwards  they  continue  to  impofe  upon  themfelves  by  the  ftrength . 
of  this  prejudice. 

PROP.  LXVII. 

T(?  examine  ho  w far  the  Pozver  of  diftingui'fhing  articulate  Sounds  depends  upon  the  Power  of 

AJfociation. 

One  may  fuppofe  the  external  and  internal  ear  to  be  fo  formed,  as  that  all  the 
differences  in  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  arrive  at  die  ear,  may  affedt  the  auditory 
nerves  with  correfponding  differences.  Let  us  therefore  firft  confider  in  what  manner 
different  founds  imprefs  different  vibrations  upon  the  air. 

Firft,  then.  Since  not  only  the  parts  about  the  throat,  but  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks, 
and  even  of  the  whole  body,  efpecially  of  the  bones,  vibrate  in  fpeaking,  the  figure  of 
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the  vibrations  innprefled  upon  the  air  by  the  human  voice  will  be  different  from  that  of 
the  vibrations  proceeding  from  a violin,  flute,  &c.  provided  the  diflance  be  nor  too 
great.  This  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  one  help  for  dillinguilhing  articulate  founds 
from  all  others. 

Secondly,  Articulation  confifls  in  breaking  out  from  a whifper  into  found,  or 
doling  the  found  in  different  manners,  the  organs  of  fpeech  being  put  alfo  into  different 
Jhapes,  fo  as  to  join  the  differences  mentioned  in  the  lafl:  paragraph  with  various 
eruptions  and  interruptions,  afcents  and  defcents  of  found.  And  thus  each  letter  may 
be  diflinguilhed  from  every  other  by  hearing. 

Thirdly,  It  is  agreeable  to  all  this,  that  it  is  difficult  at  great  diftances  to  diftinguifh 
the  tone  of  one  mufical  inftrument  from  another,  or  of  any  from  the  tone  of  a human 
voice,  CiSter is  paribus  ; or  to  diflinguiffi  articulate  founds  from  one  another.  For  at  great 
diftances  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  circular  to  fenfe,  and  all  the  afcents,  defcents, 
eruptions,  and  interruptions  of  found,  which  diftinguiffa  one  compound  found  from 
another,  are  confounded  by  numberlefs  refledlions  from  the  intermediate  bodies. 

Fourthly,  We  may  obferve,  that  as  the  preferving  the  diftinftion  of  place  is  the 
chief  end  of  the  coats  and  humours  in  the  organ  of  fight,  fo  the  diftin6lion  of  time  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  hearing.  It  feems  probable  therefore,  that  the  membrana 
tympanic  fmall  bones,  and  their  mufcles,  are  fo  contrived,  as  by  their  aftions  to  pre- 
ferve  the  diftinflion  of  time,  i.  e.  to  extinguifh  ftrong  founds,  and  to  keep  up  weak 
ones,  fo  as  that  the  laft  may  not  be  too  much  overpowered  by  the  continuance  of 
the  firft ; juft  as  the  treble  notes  of  a harpfichord  would  be  by  the  bafs  ones,  did  not 
the  bits  of  cloth  affixed  to  the  jacks  check  the  vibrations  of  the  firings  in  due  time. 

Flaving  now  fliewn  how  articulate  founds  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  one  another, 

and  from  all  other  founds ; I next  obferve,  that,  in  fa6t,  the  fpeakers  do  not  pro- 

nounce fo  articulately  and  diftinftly  in  common  converfation,  as  to  furniffa  the  hearers 
with  the  requifite  criterions  according  to  the  foregoing  theory ; but  that  we  arrive  at  a 
facility  of  underftanding  one  another’s  difcourfe,  chiefly  by  the  power  of  affociation. 

And,  firft.  It  is  needlefs  to  pronounce  every  letter  fo  as  to  diftinguifli  it  from  all 
others.  For  then  words,  which  are  compofed  of  letters,  would  each  have  as  many 
criterions  as  they  have  letters,  and  even  more  j for  the  order  of  the  letters  is  a criterion, 

as  well  as  the  found  of  each  letter.  In  like  manner,  fentences  would  have  as  many 

compound  criterions  as  they  have  words,  befides  the  criterion  arifing  from  the  particular 
order  of  the  words. 

Secondly,  Since  words  are  formed  from  combinations,  not  according  to  any  rule, 
which  bi  ings  up  all  the  combinations  of  twos,  threes,  &c.  in  order,  but  by  particular 
afTociations,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  each  language,  fince  alfo  fentences  are  formed 
in  the  fame  way,  the  feveral  component  parts  of  words  and  fentences  fuggeft  each  odier, 
and  alfo  the  whole  words  and  fentences  by  the  power  of  alfociatioji.  Thus  the  begin- 
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ning  is  commonly  obferved  to  fugged  the  whole,  both  in  words  and  fentences  j and  the 
fame  is  true,  in  a lefs  degree,  of  the  middles  and  ends. 

Thirdly,  The  fubjed  matter  of  the  difcourfe,  the  geftures  ufed  in  fpeaking,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  particular  voice,  pronunciation,  geftures,  &c.  of  the 
Ipeaker,  and  other  aflbciated  circumftances,  contribute  greatly  alfo.  And  therefore, 
on  the  other  hand,  Vv?e  find  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  proper  names,  and  the  words  of  an 
unknown  language,  and  to  underftand  a perfon  that  is  a ftranger,  or  that  ufes  no 
adion. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  die  means  of  aflfociated  circumftances,  that  the 
founds  uttered  by  ventriloqui  fuggeft  to  us  the  words,  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
pronounce ; for  their  articulations  muft  be  very  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  move  their 
lips  at  all. 

It  is  by  a like  fet  of  aflbciated  circumftances  that  we  are  enabled  to  read  with  lb 
much  facility  the  irregular  hand-writing  of  various  perfons,  and  of  fome  more  than 
others,  in  proportion  as  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  fubjed,  language,  hand- 
writing, &c. 

PROP.  LXVIII. 

'The  Do^frine  of  Sounds  illujlrates  and  favours  that  of  the  Vibrations  of  the  /mail  medullary 
V articles  of  the  Brainy  and  nervous  Syftem, 

For  the  theory  of  founds  deduced  from  the  nature  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  and  the 
tremors  of  the  particles  of  founding  bodies,  and  afterwards  verified,  as  it  has  been,  by 
numerous  experiments,  becomes  a guide  to  us  in  all  inquiries  into  the  vibrations  of 
other  elaftic  mediums,  fuch  as  the  sether,  and  into  the  effeds,  which  fuch  vibrations 
muft  impart  to  and  receive  from  the  fmall  particles,  that  are  furrounded  by  the  elaftic 
medium.  And  the  general  tendency  which  is  found  in  natural  bodies,  either  to  yield 
a found  upon  percuffion,  or  at  leaft  to  fupport  and  convey  founds  by  receiving  ifochro- 
nous  vibrations,  and  refleding  them,  fhews,  that  there  are  latent  adive  powers,  in  the 
fmall  parts  of  bodies,  v;hich  difpofe  them  to  vibrate.  Now,  if  there  be  fuch  powers 
in  the  biggeft  component  particles,  analogy  inclines  one  to  exped  them  in  the  feveral 
defcending  orders. 

The  dodrine  of  founds  does  alfo  furnilh  us  with  an  anfwer  to  one  of  the  principal 
and  moft  obvious  difficulties  attending  the  fuppofition,  that  all  fenfation,  thought,  and 
motion,  is  performed  by  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fubftance.  For  it  may  be 
objeded,  that  fuch  a number  of  different  vibrations,  as  feems  to  be  required  in  certain 
cafes,  can  fcarce  exift  together  in  the  medullary  fubftance.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a perfon  to  receive  a feries  of  fenfations,  carry  on  a train  of  thought,  and  perform 
a courfe  of  external  adions,  which  have  little  connedion  with  each  other,  at  the  fame 
time.  Now  to  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  vibrations  as  different  from  each  other  do,  in 
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fa6t,  exift  together  in  common  air,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  perceived  diflindly. 
Thus  a perfon  may  liften  to  what  part  he  pleafes  in  a concert  of  mufic,  and  mailers  in 
the  art  can  liften  to  more  than  one.  They  can  alfo  at  the  fame  time  receive,  attend 
to,  and  underftand  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  arifing  from  the  difcourfe  of  other  perfons. 
But  in  whatever  manner  thele  different  vibrations  can  exift  together  precifely  at  the 
fame  inftant,  or  rather  fucceed  each  other  at  infinitefimal  intervals,  without  confufion  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  may  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  exift  together,  or  fucceed  each 
other,  without  confufion  alfo,  in  the  medullary  fubftance  : and  by  whatever  power  the 
foul  is  qualified  to  attend  to,  and  diftinguifli  from  each  other,  thefe  feveral  vibrations 
of  the  air,  by  the  fame  power  may  it  correfpond  to  the  vibrations  in  the  medullary 
fubftance,  fo  that  each  fhall  have  its  peculiar  effect  of  producing  the  appropriated 
fenfation,  thought,  and  motion.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  there  is  a difficulty 
in  performing  both  the  things  here  mentioned ; that  confufion  does  often  arife ; and 
that  where  any  perfon  is  remarkable  for  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  once,  it  is  in 
confequence  of  great  pradlice,  and  alfo  of  exquifite  mental  powers,  i.  e.  of  an  exquifite 
make  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  according  to  the  theory  of  thefe  papers. 

PROP.  LXIX. 

To  explain  in  what  Manner y and  to  what  Degree j agreeable  and  difagreeahle  Sounds, 
contribute,  in  the  Way  of  AJfociation,  to  the  Formation  of  our  intelkSlual  Pleafures  and 
Pains. 

As  all  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform  founds  pleafe  young  children,  and  the  orginal 
pleafures  from  concords  founded  together,  from  the  fucceffion  of  both  concords  and 
difcords,  and  even  from  clear,  mufical  founds,  confidered  feparately,  remain  with  us 
through  the  whole  progrefs  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  our  intellectual  pleafures 
muft  be  illuminated  and  augmented  by  them.  And,  on  the  contrary,  harfli,  irregular, 
and  violently  loud  noifes  muft  add  fomething  to  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  objedls  and 
ideas,  with  which  they  are  often  aflbciated. 

The  pleafures  of  mufic  are  compofed,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  partly  of  the 
original,  corporeal  pleafures  of  found,  and  partly  of  aftbciated  ones.  When  thele 
pleafures  are  arrived  at  tolerable  perfedlion,  and  the  feveral  compounding  parts  cemented 
fufficiently  by  alfociation,  they  are  transferred  back  again  upon  a great  variety  of  objects 
and  ideas,  and  diffufe  joy,  good-will,  anger,  companion,  forrow,  melancholy,  &c. 
upon  the  various  fcenes  and  events  of  life  and  fo  on  reciprocally  without  perceptible 
limits. 

The  corporeal  pleafures  from  articulate  founds  are  either  evanefcent  fi'om  the  firft, 
or,  however,  become  fo  very  early  in  life.  By  this  means  we  are  m.uch  better  qualified 
to  receive  information,  with  mental  pleafure  and  improvement,  from  them  3 and  the 
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ear  becomes,  like  the  eye,  a method  of  perception  fuited  to  the  wants  of  a fpirituai 
being.  And  indeed  when  we  compare  the  imperfedlions  of  fuch  as  have  never  heard, 
with  thofe  of  perfons  that  have  never  feen,  it  appears,  that  the  ear  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  us,  confidered  as  fpirituai  beings,  than  the  eye.  This  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  ufe  and  necefTity  of  words  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  and 
enlargement  of  our  afFe£tions ; of  which  I fliall  have  particular  occafion  to  treat 
hereafter.  An  accurate  inquiry  into  the  mental  progrefs  of  perfons  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  language,  by  being  born  deaf,  would  be  a ftill  better  tefl:  of  the  theory  of 
thefe  papers,  than  a like  inquiry  concerning  perfons  born  blind. 

PROP.  LXX. 

To  give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by  audible  Impreffions. 

The  ideas  which  audible  impreflions  leave  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  that  correfponds 
to  the  auditory  nerves,  are,  next  to  the  ideas  of  fight,  the  inofl:  vivid  and  definite  of 
any ; and  all  the  obfervations  above  made  upon  the  ideas  of  fight  may  be  applied  to 
thofe  of  hearing,  proper  changes  and  allowances  being  made.  Thus,  after  hearing 
mufic,  converfing  much  with  the  fame  perlbn,  in  general  diforders  of  the  brain,  or 
particular  ones  of  the  nervous  fpafmodic  kind  in  the  ftomach,  after  taking  opium,  in 
dreams,  in  madnefs,  trains  of  audible  ideas  force  themfelves  upon  the  fancy,  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner,  as  trains  of  vifible  ideas  do  in  like  cafes.  And  it  may  be,  that  in 
pairing  over  words  with  our  eye,  in  viewing  objects,  in  thinking,  and  particularly  in 
writing  and  l]ieaking,  faint  miniatures  of  the  founds  of  words  pafs  over  the  ear.  I even 
fufped,  that,  in  fpeaking,  thefe  miniatures  are  the  alTociated  circumftances  which  excite 
the  a6lion,  be  it  voluntary,  or  fecondarily  automatic.  For  children  learn  to  fpeak 
chiefly  by  repeating  the  founds  which  they  hear,  i.  e.  thefe  founds  are  the  alTociated 
circumftances,  which  excite  to  aftion.  But  if  the  found  does  this,  the  idea  of  it  muft 
get  the  fame  power  by  degrees.  I grant  indeed,  that  the  piftures  of  words  in  the  eye, 
and  their  ideas,  may  be  like  alTociated  circumftances,  exciting  to  fpeak ; and  fince  it  is 
necelTary,  according  to  the  theory  of  thele  papers,  that  every  femivoluntary,  voluntary, 
and  fecondarily  automatic  adtion,  ftiould  be  excited  by  an  alTociated  circumftance,  one 
may  reckon  words  feen,  and  their  vifible  ideas,  amongft  the  number  of  fuch 
circumftances.  But  words  heard,  and  their  audible  ideas,  have  a prior  claim  and,  in 
perfons  that  cannot  read  or  write,  almoft  the  only  one.  It  confirms  this,  that  in  writing 
one  is  often  apt  to  mif-fpell  in  conformity  with  the  pronunciation,  as  in  writing  hear 
for  here\  for  this  may  proceed  from  the  audible  idea,  which  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes ; 
cannot  from  the  vifible  one.  Where  a perfon  mif-fpells  fuitable  to  a milpronunciation, 
which  fometimes  happens,  it  can  fcarce  be  accounted  for  upon  other  principles. 

However, 
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However,  in  writing,  the  affociated  circumftance,  which  excites  the  adlion  of  the  hand, 
is  moft  probably  the  vifible  idea  of  the  word,  not  the  audible  one. 

If  it  be  objefted  to  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  audible  trains,  that  we  ought  to  be 
confcious  of  them,  I anfwer,  that  we  are  in  fome  cafes  i which  is  an  argument,  that 
they  take  place  in  all,  in  a lefs  degree  ; that  the  greater  vividnefs  of  the  vifible  trains 
makes  us  not  attend  to,  or  recolledl  them,  till  the  confcioufnefs  or  memory  be 
vanidied;  and  that  even  vifible  trains  do  not  appear  as  objedts  of  confcioufnefs  and 
mem.ory,  till  we  begin  to  attend  to  them,  and  watch  the  evanefcent  perceptions  of 
our  minds. 

The  ideas  of  fight  and  hearing  together  are  the  principal  ftorehoufe  of  the  fancy  or 
imagination;  and  the  imaginative  arts  of  painting  and  mufic  Hand  in  the  fame  relation 
to  them  refpedlively.  Poetry  comprehends  both  by  taking  in  language,  which  is  the 
general  reprefentative  of  all  out  ideas  and  afFedtions. 

As  there  is  an  artificial  memory  relative  to  the  eye,  by  which  trains  of  vifible  ideas, 
laid  up  in  the  memory  in  a certain  order,  are  made  to  fuggeft  both  things  themfelves, 
and  the  order  in  which  we  defire  to  remember  them  ; fo  compendious  trains  of  technical 
words  formed  into  verfes  may  be  made  to  fuggeft  other  words,  alfo  the  numeral  figures 
in  a certain  order;  and,  by  this  means,  to  bring  to  view,  at  pleafure,  the  principles 
and  materials  of  knowledge  for  meditation,  inquiry,  and  more  perfedt  digeftion  by  the 
mind,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Grey’s  Memoria  ‘Techmca.  The  vifible  loci  make  a ftronger 
impreffion  on  the  fancy,  and  therefore  excel  the  audible  ones  in  that  view;  but  the 
audible  ones  have  a much  more  ready  and  definite  connedlion  with  the  things  to  be 
remembered;  and  therefore  feem  moft  proper,  upon  the  whole,  in  moft  branches  of 
literature.  And  as  Dr.  Gray’s  method  is  highly  ufeful  in  general,  fo  it  is  particularly 
excellent  in  refpedt  of  all  memorables  that  are  reprefented  by  numeral  figures.  For, 
when  the  numeral  figures  are  denoted  by  letters,  colledlions  of  them,  fuch  as  dates, 
and  quantities  of  all  kinds,  make  fliort  and  definite  imprelTions  upon  the  ear ; which 
are  not  only  eafy  to  be  remembered,  but  alfo  preferve  the  order  of  the  figures  with- 
out danger  of  error:  whereas  neither  the  impreftions  which  colledtions  of  figures  make 
upon  the  eye,  nor  thofe  which  tlieir  enunciations  in  words  at  length  make  upon  the 
ear,  can  be  remembered  with  facility  or  precifion  ; becaufe  neither  figures,  nor  their 
names,  cohere  together,  fo  as  that  the  precedent  fliall  fuggeft  the  fubfequent ; as  the 
letters  do  in  colledlions  of  them,  capable  of  being  pronounced.  When  the  technical 
word  coincides  with,  or  approaches  to,  a familiar  one,  it  is  remembered  with  greater 
facility.  Aftbciation  is  every  where  confpicuous  in  thefe  things. 
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PROP.  LXXI. 

T 0 explain  the  automatic  Motions ^ which  are  excited  by  Impreffions  made  on  the  Ear. 

It  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable,  that  the  vibrations,  which  are  excited  by 
founds  in  the  cartilages  of  the  auricle  and  meatus  auditorius,  iTiould  pafs  into  the  fmall 
mufcles  of  the  auricle,  and  there  occafion  automotic  motions.  And  I guefs  in 
particular,  that,  in  very  loud  founds,  the  cartilages  would  be  made  to  lie  clofer  to  the 
head.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  thefe  mufcles,  and  the  pra6tice  of  binding  down  the  ears 
of  new-born  children  clofe  to  the  head,  which  reftrains  the  natural  aftion  of  thefe 
mufcles,  whatever  it  be,  prevent  our  making  any  certain  judgment 

As  to  the  four  mufcles  which  belong  to  the  fmall  bones,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
fince  the  externus  and  obliquus  lie  out  of  the  tympanum^  expofed  to  the  Common  air, 
and  are  allb  fo  fituated,  that  the  externus  may  receive  vibrations  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
meatus  auditoriuSy  the  obliquus  from  the  cartilage  of  the  procejfus  ravianuSy  into  which  it 
is  inferted,  they  mull  be  much  more  affedted  by  loud  founds,  than  the  internus  or 
mujculus  ftapedis.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  membrana  tympani  will  be  relaxed  auto- 
matically by  loud  founds.  Here  therefore  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  between 
efficient  and  final  caufes. 

For  what  reafons  the  mujculus  internus y and  mujculus  ftapedis y may  a6l  peculiarly  in 
weak  founds,  is  difficult  to  fay.  They  may  perhaps,  as  was  above  conjeflured  of  the 
radiated  fibres  of  the  irisy  depend  chiefly  on  the  influences  which  defcend  from  the 
brain,  and  therefore  a£l  always,  when  the  other  two  will  give  them  leave.  It  is  moft 
probable,  that  the  four  mufcles  ad  in  various  proportions  and  combinations,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  a variety  of  purpofes.  But  there  is  very  little,  that  is  fatisfadory,  to  be  met 
with  in  books  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology  hitherto,  concerning  the  peculiar  minute 
ufes  and  fundions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

PROP.  LXXII. 

To  explain  the  Manner  and  Eegreey  in  which  the  automatic  Motions y mentioned  in  the  laft 
Propojitiony  are  inftuenced  by  voluntary  and Jemivoluntary  powers. 

Since  grave  founds  are  in  general  loud,  acute  ones  weak,  the  relaxation  of  the  mem- 
brana tympaniy  which  firfl  attends  upon  loud  founds  automatically,  will  afterwards 
by  aflbciation,  be  made  to  attend  upon  grave  ones,  even  though  they  are  not  loud ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  membrane  will  be  tenfe  from  acute  founds,  though  they  ffiould 
be  flrong ; i.  e.  the  membrane  will,  by  affociation,  be  fitted  to  vibrate  ifochronoufly 
with  the  feveral  tones ; jufl;  as  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  made  by  affociation  to  fuit 
itfelf  to  the  feveral  diflances.  The  accommodation  is  at  firff  grofs  in  both  cafes  j but  is 
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perfe6led  afterwards  from  the  view  of  pleafure  and  convenience,  by  means  of  the 
frequent  recurrency  of  the  adlions.  See  Prop.  22.  Cor.  i. 

We  feem  alfo  to  have  a voluntary  power  of  preparing  the  ear  previoufly  for  very 
llrong,  or  very  weak  founds,  which  we  expe6l  to  hear,  juft  as  it  was  before  obferved 
of  the  eye,  that  we  can  fuit  it  previoufly  to  fee  at  an  expedted  diftance.  The  generation 
of  thefe  powers  is  the  fame,  as  that  of  the  other  voluntary  ones. 


SECT.  VI. 

OF  THE  DESIRES  OF  THE  SEXES  TOWARDS  EACH  OTHER. 

PROP.  LXXIII. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Pefires  of  the  Sexes  towards  each  other  are  of  a factitious  Nature^ 
and  deduciUe  from  the  'Theory  of  thefe  Papers. 

Here  we  are  to  obferve,  firft.  That  when  a general  pleafurable  Rate  is  introduced 
into  the  body,  either  by  diredl:  imprelTions,  or  by  affociated  influences,  the  organs  of 
generation  mufl;  lympathize  with  this  general  Rate,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  the  other 
parts  do.  They  mufl;  therefore  be  affedted  with  vibrations  in  their  nerves,  which  rife 
above  indifference  into  the  limits  of  pleafure  from  youth,  health,  grateful  aliment,  the 
pleafurcs  of  imagination,  ambition,  and  fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe,  which  diffufes 
grateful  vibrations  over  the  whole  fyflem. 

Secondly,  As  thefe  organs  are  endued  with  a greater  degree  of  fenfibility  than  the 
other  parts,  from  tlieir  make,  and  the  peculiar  ftrudlure  and  difpofition  of  their  nerves, 
whatever  thefe  be,  we  may  expedt,  that  they  fliould  be  more  affedled  by  thefe  general 
pleafurable  Rates  of  the  nervous  fyRem  than  the  other  parts. 

Thirdly,  The  diRention  of  the  cells  of  the  vefciiU  Jeminales,  and  of  the  ftnufes  of  the 
uterus,  which  take  place  about  tire  time  of  puberty,  muR  make  thefe  organs  more 
particularly  irritable  then.  It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  acrimony  of  the  urine  and 
feces,  which  make  vivid  impreffions  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  have  alfo  a flrare  in 
increafing  the  irritability  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Fourthly,  Young  perfons  hear  and  read  numberlefs  things,  in  this  degenerate  and 
corrupt  Rate  of  human  life,  which  carry  nervous  influences  of  the  pleafurable  kind  (be 
they  vibrations,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  motion)  to  the  organs  of  generation.  This 
will  be  better  underRood,  if  the  reader  pleafes  to  recolledt  what  was  delivered  above 
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concerning  the  methods,  by  which  we  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  fenfations  of  the  parts 
external  and  internal  from  each  other.  For  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee,  that  when  we  are  once 
arrived  at  this  power,  the  aflbciated  circumftances  of  any  fenfations,  fuch  as  the 
language  that  relates  to  them,  will  recal  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfations. 

Fifthly,  The  particular  fliame,  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may,  when 
confidered  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  like  other  pains,  be  fo  far  diminifhed  as  to 
fdl  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  confiderably  to  the  fum  total. 

Sixthly,  The  fources  here  pointed  out  feem  fufficient  to  account  for  the  general 
defires,  which  are  obfervable  in  young  perfons  j and  which,  when  not  allowed  and 
indulged,  m.ay  be  confidered  as  within  the  confines  of  virtue. 

Seventhly,  It  is  ufual  for  thefe  defires,  after  fome  time,  to  fix  upon  a particular 
objedt,  on  account  of  the  apprehended  beauty  of  the  perfon,  or  perfedlion  of  the  mind, 
allb  from  mutual  obligations,  or  marks  of  affedlion,  from  more  frequent  intercourfes, 
&c.  after  which  thefe  defires  fuggeft,  and  are  fuggefted  by,  the  idea  of  the  beloved 
perfon,  and  all  its  aflbciates,  reciprocally  and  indefinitely,  fo  as  in  fome  cafes  to  engrofs 
the  whole  fancy  and  mind.  However,  this  particular  attachment,  when  under  proper 
reftridlions  and  regulations,  is  not  only  within  the  confines  of  virtue,  but  often  the 
parent  of  the  moil  difinterefted,  and  pure,  and  exalted  kinds  of  it. 

Eighthly,  When  thefe  defires  are  gratified,  the  idea  of  the  beloved  perfon,  and  its  aflb- 
ciates,  mull  now  be  aflbciated  with  the  Rate  of  neutrality  and  indifference,  that  fucceeds 
after  gratification.  Whence  it  appears,  that  that  part  of  the  affedtion  towards  the  beloved 
perfon,  which  arifes  from  grofs  animal  caufes,  cannot  remain  long  at  its  height,  and 
may  fall  very  fail.  However,  if  the  other  fources  of  affeftion  grow  ftronger,  the  fum 
total  may  continue  the  fame,  or  even  increafe. 

Ninthly,  When  impure  defires  are  allowed,  indulged,  and  heightened  voluntarily,  it 
is  evident  from  the  doctrine  of  afibciation,  that  they  will  draw  to  themfelves  all  the  other 
pleafures  of  our  nature,  and  even  by  adhering  to  many  neutral  circumftances,  convert 
them  into  incentives  and  temptations.  So  that  all  the  defires,  defigns,  and  ideas  of 
fuch  perfons  are  tainted  with  luft.  However,  the  difeafes  and  ftifferings,  bodily  and 
mental,  which  this  vice  brings  upon  men,  do,  after  fome  time,  often  check  the 
exorbitancy  of  it,  ftill  in  the  way  of  affociation.  But  impure  defires  fubfift,  like 
vicious  ones  of  other  kinds,  long  after  the  pains  outweigh  the  pleafures,  inafmuch  as 
they  muft  be  fuppofed  not  to  begin  to  decline  till  the  pains  apprehended  to  arife  from 
them,  and  thus  affociated  with  them,  become  equal  to  the  pleafures. 

Tenthly,  It  appears  from  the  courfe  of  reafoning  here  ufed,  that  impure  and  vicious 
defires,  indulged  and  heightened  voluntarily,  can  by  no  means  confift  with  a particular 
attachment  and  confinement  j alfo  that  they  muft  not  only  end  frequently  in  indifference 
but  even  in  hatred  and  abhorrence.  For  the  proper  mental  fources  of  affedlion  are  not 
only  wanting  in  thefe  cafes,  but  many  difpleafing  and  odious  qualities  and  difpofitions 
of  mind  muft  offer  themfelves  to  view  by  degrees. 
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Eleventhly,  As  the  defires  and  pleafures  of  this  kind  are  thus  increafed  by  affociated 
influences  from  other  parts  of  our  natures,  fo  they  are  refledled  back  by  innumerable 
affociated  methods,  diredl  and  indiredt,  upon  the  various  incidents  and  events  of  life, 
fo  as  to  affedl  in  fecondary  ways  even  thofe  who  have  never  experienced  the  grofs 
corporeal  gratification.  And,  notwithftanding  the  great  and  public  mifchiefs,  which 
arife  from  the  ungovernable  defires  of  the  vicious,  there  is  great  reafon,  even  from 
this  theory,  to  apprehend,  that,  if  this  fource  of  the  benevolent  affedlions  was  cut  off, 
all  other  circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  mankind  would  become  much  more  felfilh 
and  malicious,  much  more  wicked  and  miferable,  upon  the  whole,  than  they  now  are. 

Twelfthly,  I have  hitherto  chiefly  confidered  how  far  the  prefent  fubjedl  is  agreeable 
to  the  dodtrine  of  affociation,  but,  if  phyficians  and  anatomifbs  will  compare  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  fenfations  and  motions  of  thefe  organs  with  the  general  theory  deli- 
vered in  the  firfl;  chapter,  they  may  fee  confiderable  evidences  for  fenfory  vibrations, 
for  their  running  along  membranes,  and  affedling  the  neighbouring  mufcles  in  a paticu- 
lar  manner : they  may  fee  alfo,  that  mufcular  contradlions,  which  are  nearly  automatic 
at  firft,  become  afterwards  fubjedt  to  the  influence  of  ideas. 

' Thirteenthly,  The  theory  here  propofed  for  explaining  the  nature  and  gi'owth  of  thefe 
defires  ftiews  in  every  ftep,  how  watchful  every  perfon,  who  defires  true  chaftity  and 
purity  of  heart,  ought  to  be  over  his  thoughts,  his  difcourfes,  his  ftudies,  and  his 
intercourfes  with  the  world  in  general,  and  with  the  other  fex  in  particular.  There  is 
no  fecurity  but  in  flight,  in  turning  our  minds  from  all  the  affociated  circumftances, 
and  begetting  a new  train  of  thoughts  and  defires,  by  an  honeft,  virtuous,  religious 
attention  to  the  duty  of  the  time  and  place.  To  which  muft  be  added  great  abftinence 
in  diet,  and  bodily  labour,  if  required. 
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SECT.  VII. 

OF  OTHER  MOTIONS,  AUTOMATIC  AND  VOLUNTARY,  NOT  CONSIDERED 
IN  THE  FOREGOING  SECTIONS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER. 

PROP.  LXXIV. 

T 0 examine  how  far  the  Motions  of  the  Hearty  ordinary  and  extraordinary ^ are  agreeable  t§ 
the  "Theory  of  thefe  Papers. 

Here  I obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  conftant,  more  equable  than  any  other  in  the 
body,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  impreflions  made  on  the  neighbouring 
parts ; which  things  agree  well  together  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  do6lrine  of 
vibrations ; for  thus  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  firft  or  fourth  fource  of  motory  vibra- 
tions ; and  if  it  proceeds  from  the  fecond  and  third,  it  ought  to  be  conftant,  and  nearly 
equable. 

Secondly,  We  are  not  to  inquire,  how  the  heart  is  firft  put  into  motion  in  the  foetus, 
but  only  how  its  ordinary  motions  may  be  continued,  by  means  of  vibrations  defcending 
from  the  brain,  after  they  are  once  begun. 

Now,  for  this  purpofe,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  auricles,  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  have  finifhed  their  contraftions ; and  that  the  ventricles 
and  coronary  veflels  are  full.  It  follows  that  the  ventricles  will  now  be  excited  to  con- 
tradtion  by  three  caufes,  viz.  by  the  vibrations  which  have  continued  to  defcend  freely 
into  their  fibres,  ever  fince  their  laft  contradlion  was  finifhed,  by  their  diftention  from 
fulnefs,  and  by  the  motion  and  impulfe  of  the  blood  in  the  coronary  veftels  ; but  from' 
the  moment  that  the  ventricles  begin  to  contradt,  the  auricles  and  arteries  will  begin  to 
fill,  and  will  be  fulleft  at  the  inftant  when  their  contradlion  is  finifhed.  The  auricles 
and  arteries  muft  therefore  begin  to  contradt  at  this  inftant,  from  defcending  vibra- 
tions and  diftention,  and  the  ventricles  to  be  relaxed  and  filled,  the  vibrations  in  their 
fibres  being  checked  by  their  paft  contradlion.  Let  thefe  adlions  be  completed,  and 
the  heart  will  be  in  the  circumftances  firft  fuppofed,  i.  e.  the  ventricles  will  be  ready 
for  a frefli  contradlion,  and  lb  on  alternately,  as  long  as  life  continues. 

Thirdly,  The  vibrations  which  keep  up  the  heart’s  motion,  are  nearly  allied  to 
thofe  arifing  from  heat ; for  the  fecond  fource  of  motory  vibrations  is  the  refidue  of  all 
the  vibrations  excited  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body ; and  the  third  arifes  chiefly  from 
the  heat  of  the  blood.  We  may  expedl  therefore,  that  the  heart,  fhould  contradt  either 
more  frequently,  or  more  ftrongly,  or  both,  when  the  body  is  heated.  And  thus  it  is, 
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as  may  appear  from  obfervations  upon  the  pulfe  in  fevers,  in  fleep,  after  eating,  in 
pains  or  diftempers  attended  with  an  increafe  of  heat,  &c.  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  increafed ; whereas  in  nervous  pains  attended  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
the  pulfe  is  low  and  flow. 

Fourthly,  In  the  declenfion  of  fevers  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  feeble.  It  is  feeble, 
becaufe  the  whole  body  is  fo ; and  quick,  partly  from  the  new  habit  fuperinduced  by 
the  heat  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever ; partly,  becaufe  in  fevers  the  heart  is  always 
kept  nearly  full,  /.  e.  nearly  at  fuch  a degree  of  diftention  as  incites  it  to  contradlion, 
the  principal  caufes  of  which  are  the  weaknefs  and  inadivity  of  the  body  : hence  in 
general  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  feeble  in  perfons  of  relaxed  habits  j the  contrary  in  ftrong 
ones. 

Fifthly,  The  pulfe  is  quick  in  young  and  fmall  animals ; flow  in  old  and  large  ones. 
For  this,  various  reafons  may  be  afligned ; as  firft,  that  if  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
fides  of  the  heart  move  towards  each  other  be  the  fame,  the  contradion  mull  be  fooner 
accompliflied  in  fmall  hearts  than  in  large  ones.  Secondly,  that  the  fibres  in  young 
animals  are  irritable,  and  foon  excited  to  contradion,  by  diftention,  &c.  Thirdly, 
that  the  contradion  is  performed  flowly  in  old  animals ; and,  fourthly,  that  fliort  fibres 
are  perhaps  fooner  excited  to  contradion  than  long  ones,  it  being  necelTary  perhaps, 
that  the  vibrations  fliould  be  reverberated  from  each  end  of  the  fibres,  for  many 
fucceflions,  before  they  can  rife  to  a certain  pitch.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  reciprocal 
motions  are  more  frequent  in  general,  and  cateris  manentibus^  as  the  animal  is  lefs ; 
that  the  limbs  have  both  long  and  fliort  flexors  and  extenfors,  the  firft  for  great  degrees 
of  motion,  the  laft  for  making  a quick  beginning  ; that  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the 
joints  have  fliort  mufcular  fibres  inferred  into  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being 
pinched  between  the  bones  in  the  motions  of  the  joints,  as  IVinJlow  has  obfcrved ; 
v/hich  they  could  not  do,  had  not  their  contradion  the  ftart  of  the  contradions  which 
move  the  joint;  and,  laftly,  that  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  heart,  are  all  of  equal 
lengths,  according  to  Dr.  Stewart's  analyfis  of  them.  See  Phil.  PranJ.  v.  460. 

Sixthly,  The  heart  may  move  inceflTantly  without  fatigue,  if  we  only  fuppofe  the 
recruits  to  be  fufficient,  and  the  degree  of  motion  to  be  within  due  limits.  And  it  may 
be,  that  in  labouring  men  the  niufcles  of  the  limbs  are  as  much  exerted  upon  the  whole 
as  the  heart.  The  warmth  in  v/hich  the  heart  is  kept,  and  its  receiving  nerves  from  the 
eighth  pair  and  intercoftal,  which  feem  to  be  particularly  exempted  from  venal  coni- 
prefTion,  deferve  notice  here  : but  the  conftant  motion  of  the  blood  is  principally  to  be 
confidered,  being  the  caufe  as  well  as  the  effed  of  the  conftant  motion  of  tlie  iieart. 

Seventhly,  Since  lying  down  prevents  or  alleviates  the  fiiinting  whicli  fometimes  hap- 
pens during  bleeding,  one  may  fuppofe  that  this  fainting,  and  the  confequent  abatement 
or  ceflation  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  arife,  becaufe  a quantity  of  blood,  fufficient  to 
keep  up  the  vibrations  in  the  brain,  could  not  afcend  thither  in  an  ered  pofture. 
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Eighthly,  Sudden  and  violent  pains,  fuch  as  thofe  from  wounds,  increafe  the  motion 
of  the  heart.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  violent  vibrations  which  afcend  to 
the  brain,  and  are  thence  propagated  to  the  heart.  But  may  not  vibrations  afcend  alfo 
direftly  from  the  wounded  part,  along  the  courfe  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  to  the 
heart  ? 

Ninthly,  All  the  paffions  of  the  mind  increafe  the  motion  of  the  heart,  as  mio-ht  be 
expeded  ; but  melancholy,  when  it  makes  men  inadive,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  im- 
prefiions  of  objeds,  has  a contrary  effed,  which  is  equally  fuitable  to  the  foregoing 
theory. 

Tenthly,  In  mortifications,  alfo  in  the  languid  Rate  that  fucceeds  acute  diftempers, 
&c.  the  pulfe  fometimes  intermits,  fuppofe  once  in  5,  10,  20,  &c.  times,  the  interval 
being  about  double,  and  the  flrength  of  the  pulfe  which  fucceeds  the  intermiflion  about 
double  alfo.  Here  the  force  of  the  heart  feems  to  languifh,  and  the  time  of  contradion 
of  the  ventricle  to  be  protraded,  till  a fecond  contradion  of  the  auricle  intervenes,  and 
protrads  the  ventricle’s  contradion  ftill  farther,  viz.  to  nearly  twice  the  interval.  The 
heart  mufl;  therefore  be  furcharged,  and  contrading  flronger  from  this  refpite,  rnufl  fend, 
as  it  were,  a double  quantity  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  i.  e.  make  the  pulfe  that  fucceeds 
much  flronger.  And  this  intermiflion  may  return  at  greater  or  lefs  intervals,  according 
to  the  circumftances,  while  this  weaknefs  of  the  heart  continues  ; it  may  alfo  remain 
when  once  eftablifhed,  from  habit,  or  affociation. 

This  intermiflion  may  perhaps  rather  be  accounted  for  thus : in  languid  Rates  the 
blood  is  accumulated  in  the  beginning  of  the  aorta.  The  aorta  will  not  therefore 
receive  much  blood  from  the  heart,  though  it  does  contrad,  i.  e.  no  pulfe  will  be  felt 
i.  e.  the  interval  will  be  double : the  fucceeding  pulfe  will  be  flrong,  from  the  now 
greater  emptinefs  of  the  aorta,  and  fulnefs  of  the  heart : the  intermiflion  will  alfo  return 
when  the  accumulation  in  the  aorta  does.  It  agrees  with  this  account,  that  thefe 
intermifTions  are  ufually  felt  in  the  region  of  the  heart  by  the  patients.  May  not 
intermiflions  arife  from  both  caufes  in  different  circumftances  ? 

Eleventhly,  When  the  pulfe  flutters  from  flatulencies  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  it  appears  that  a fudden  flop  is  put  to  the  blood  of  the  aorta,  which  by 
furcharging  the  left  ventricle  at  once,  makes  it  contrad  at  a different  time  from  the 
right,  and  not  at  a due  interval  from  the  contradion  of  the  auricles : for  this  fluttering 
of  the  pulfe  attacks  generally  in  an  inftant,  and  often  upon  a fruitlefs  effort  to  expel 
wind  from  the  ftomach.  When  the  contradions  of  the  ventricles  are  once  become 
afynchronous  and  inharmonious  to  thofe  of  the  auricles,  it  may  require  fome  time  to 
redify  this,  and  efpecially  while  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  blood’s  motion  throuo-h 
the  aorta.  This  diforder  may  likewife  continue  through  habit  and  affociation,  and 
recur  perpetually  from  lefs  and  lefs  caufes.  The  intermiflion  of  the  pulfe,  confidered 
in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  is  often  caufed  by  flatulencies,  as  well  as  the  fluttering 
of  it,  mentioned  in  this. 
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Twelfthly,  The  motions  of  the  heart  remain  in  their  original  automatic  Hate  more 
than  any  other  in  the  bodyj  the  reafons  of  which  are,  that  the  common  motions  are 
equally  aflbciated  with  every  thing,  i.  e,  peculiarly  fo  with  nothing ; and  that  very  few 
impreflTions  make  changes  in  the  motions  of  the  heart  fo  great  and  fadden,  as  to  fubjed; 
it  to  the  ideas  of  thefe  impreffions:  however,  as  great  and  fudden  changes  are 
fometimes  brought  on  by  pain,  fear,  furprize,  joy,  &c.  we  feem  to  have  a femivoluntary 
power  to  alter  the  motion  of  the  heart  immediately,  by  introducing  ftrong  ideas,  our 
power  of  introducing  thefe  being  femivoluntary : nay,  it  may  be  poffible  for  perfons  in 
very  particular  circumftances  to  acquire  Hill  greater  degrees  of  power  over  the  motion 
of  the  heart. 


PROP.  LXXV. 

'To  examine  how  far  the  AB  ion  of  Rejpir  at  ion  ^ ordinary  and  extraordinary,  alfo  the  particular 
Adlions  of  Sighing,  Coughing,  Laughter,  Sobbing,  and  froedding  Tears  from  Grief,  are 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

The  firft  obfervation  to  be  made  here  is,  that  common  refpiration  is  performed  very 
feebly  in  new-born  children.  A flight  difpofition  therefore  to  alternate  adion  in  the 
diaphragm,  and  other  mufcles  of  refpiration,  may  be  fufficient  to  account  for  that 
degree  of  refpiration  which  takes  place  in  new-born  children.  It  is  natural  to  exped, 
that  refpiration  in  them  flrould  be  feeble,  fince  they  mufb  lean  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  to  their  preceding  Rate  in  utero. 

Secondly,  That  the  vigorous  imprelTions  from  the  cold  air,  the  hands  of  the  midwife, 
&c.  may  excite  the  ftrong  refpiration  and  crying  which  take  place  upon  birth  ordinarily, 
appears  from  the  methods  ufed  to  make  the  new-born  child  relpire  freely,  where  it  fails 
to  do  this  in  extraordinary  cafes;  fuch  as  applying  volatiles  to  the  nofe,  pouring  wine 
into  the  mouth,  fwinging  it  to  and  fro,  &c.  All  thefe  methods  excite  the  mufcles  to 
contradion,  by  making  ftrong  impreftions  on  the  neighbouring  fenfory  nerves.  They 
are  alfo  very  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations. 

Thirdly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  diaphragm  to  have  finiflied  its  contradion,  and  confequently 
the  thorax  to  be  railed,  and  the  abdomen  to  be  diftended,  expiration  muft  fucceed,  for 
three  reafons,  viz.  becaufe  the  contradion  of  the  diaphragm  has  checked  the  vibrations 
in  its  fibres,  and  therefore  has  difpofed  them  to  relaxation  ; becaufe  the  elafticity  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  tends  to  reftore  the  thorax  to  a more  deprefled  ftate ; and  becaufe 
the  fibres  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  excited  to  vibrations  and  contradion  by  their 
diftention.  Suppofe  now  expiration  to  be  completed,  and  the  vibrations,  which  defeend 
into  the  diaphragm  from  the  fecond  and  third  fource  of  motory  vibrations,  will  renew 
its  contradion,  and  confequently  the  adion  of  infpiration  ; and  fo  on  alternately. 

Fourthly,  The  diaphragm  is  the  more  difpofed  to  receive  vivid  vibrations  in  its 
fibres,  from  its  nearnefs  to  the  heart,  and  the  warmth  in  which  it  is  always  kept.  It 
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deferves  notice  here,  that  the  diaphragm  receives  its  nerves  from  the  cervical  pairs,  not 
from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercoftal,  as  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  heart,  ftomach,  &c. 
do.  Perhaps  it  was  requifite,  that  it  fliould  derive  its  nerves  from  the  fpinal  marrow, 
fmce  the  other  mufcles  of  refpiration  do.  The  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  are  elongated 
during  its  contradlion,  the  contrary  to  which  happens  in  the  nerves  of  other  mufcles. 
They  are  alfo  kept  in  conftant  motion  by  the  conftant  motion  of  the  thorax,  through 
which  they  pafs;  and  this  perhaps  may  contribute  to  the  perpetual  aflivity  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Fifthly,  The  intercoftal  mufcles  are  difpofed  to  alternate  contraftions  for  the  fame 
reafons  as  the  diaphragm,  though  thefe  reafons  do  not  hold  in  the  fame  degree  ; How- 
ever, fmce  the  contraftion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  confequent  diftention  of  the  abdomen, 
mufi:  raife  the  thorax,  the  contraftion  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles  muft  from  the  firft  be 
fynchronous  to  that  of  the  diaphragm  ; and  aflbciation  will  foon  generate  a permanent 
difpofition  to  this  fynchronifm.  It  follows  according  to  this  theory  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  internal  intercoftal  mufcles  to  the  external  ones,  that  they  ought  to  have  the  fame 
a<ftion.  And  the  fame  conclufion  appears  to  refult  from  anatomical  confiderations. 

Sixthly,  It  may  however  be  fuppofed,  that  the  diaphragm  and  intercoftal  mufcles 
are,  as  it  were,  fatigued  by  conftant  adion  j and  that  they  incline  to  fympathize  in 
inadivity  with  the  reft  of  the  mufcles,  efpecially  during  fleep.  But  then  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  the  intermiflion  of  refpiration  muft  occafion,  after 
it  has  once  had  a free  palTage  through  the  lungs,  by  means  of  refpiration,  will  produce 
fo  much  uneafinefs,  i.  e.  fuch  vigorous  vibrations,  in  the  lungs,  and  particularly  in 
their  external  membrane,  which  is  continuous  to  the  pleura,  as  will  renew  refpiration. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  if  very  young  children  fleep  upon  a bed,  they  often  fall 
into  a great  uneafinefs  from  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration,  and  recover  from  it  by  crying ; 
and  that  rocking,  or  any  other  gentle  motion,  will  prevent  this.  The  laft  circumftance 
is  particularly  favourable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations. 

The  night-mare  in  adults  appears  to  be  a diforder  of  the  fame  kind.  A full  fupper, 
and  lying  upon  the  back,  difpofe  to  it,  by  hindering  the  free  motion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Motion,  and  efpecially  when  attended  with  quick  refpiration,  laughter,  &c.  prevent 
it  by  giving  adivity  to  the  diaphragm.  Shaking  the  perfon  affeded,  calling  to  him, 
&c.  roufe  from  it,  by  exciting  vibrations.  The  uneafinefs  from  accumulated  blood 
does  the  fame  thing  at  laft. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  if  a like  difpofition  to  inadion  fhould  arife  in  the  hearts  of  new- 
born children,  or  adults,  the  motion  and  diftending  force  of  the  venal  blood  muft  renew 
their  adion  for  fimilar  reafons.  It  is  remarkably  coincident  vrith  this,  that  forcing  the 
venal  blood  upon  the  heart  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  renew  its  adion  even 
after  death. 

Seventhly,  The  adions  of  fighing,  crying,  coughing,  fneezing,  &c.  by  recurring 
frequently,  and  making  ail  the  mufcles,  which  can  in  any  degree  contribute  to 
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refpiration,  unite  therein,  enlarge  the  range  of  refpiration  by  degrees,  and  make  this 
adlion  be  performed  with  greater  ftrength  perpetually  in  the  young  child.  The  increafe 
f ftrength  in  the  whole  mufcular  fyftem  muft  however  be  confidered  likewife. 

Eighthly,  The  fame  adtions  have  alfo  a great  fhare  in  begetting  voluntary  refpiration. 
For  more  mufcles  are  put  into  action  in  voluntary  refpiration,  than  in  that  which  is 
ordinary. 

Ninthly,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory,  and  to  parallel  obfervations  on  the 
heart,  that  refpiration  fhould  be  ftronger  in  fevers,  in  fleep,  and  in  general  wherever 
the  heat  of  the  blood  is  increafed,  than  in  ordinary  cafes.  For  refpiration  depends 
chiefly  on  the  fecond  and  third  fources  of  motory  vibrations.  By  this  means  the  force 
of  the  refpirations  anfwers  in  a general  way,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  moved,  or  to  the  force  of  the  heart. 

I now  come  to  the  particular  confideration  of  the  adlions  of  fighing,  coughing, 
laughter,  and  fobbing,  and  fhedding  tears  from  grief. 

Sighing  is  an  extraordinary  contra6lion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  arifes  not  only  from 
all  caufes,  which  accumulate  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  excite  the  diaphragm  to 
an  extraordinary  contradion  ; but  alfo  from  fuch  comprelTions  of  the  abdomen  as  hinder 
the  free  motion  of  the  diaphragm  for  a time.  For  thus  a difpofition  to  vibrate  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  this  com- 
prefTion  of  the  abdomen  does  alfo  accumulate  blood  in  the  lungs.  The  abdomen  feems 
to  be  comprefled  in  a ftate  of  forrow,  attention,  &c.  The  frequent  recurrency  of  figh- 
ing makes  it  voluntary  early  in  youth.  But  it  is  not  performed  voluntarily  with  the 
fame  force,  as  when  from  a prefl'mg  uneafinefs  in  the  lungs. 

Coughing  arifes  from  an  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  wind-pipe  fixing  in  the  point  of  the 
epiglottis^  as  the  fenfation  which  caufes  fneezing  does  in  the  tip  of  the  nofe.  This 
ought  alfo  to  become  voluntary,  and  to  be  weaker  when  voluntary,  than  when  excited 
by  a ftrong  irritation. 

Hawking  is  a voluntary  adion,  derived  from  coughing,  as  blowing  the  nofe  is  from 
fneezing.  Spitting  is  nearly  related  to  thefe  adions.  It  tallies  perfedly  with,  the  fore- 
going theory,  that  children  cannot  hawk,  fpit,  or  blow  tlie  nofe,  for  fome  years. 

L.aughter  is  a nafcent  cry,  recurring  again  and  again,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 
Prop.  26.  By  degiees  it  puts  on  a certain  type,  and  recurs  again  and  again  ac- 
cording to  that  type,  juft  as  other  adions.  And  it  is  excited  in  young  children  not 
only  by  the  fenfation  of  tickling,  which  lies,  as  it  were,  between  pleafure  and  pain,  but 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  this,  or  any  other  apprehenfion  fufficiently  moderate,  by  every 
furprize,  and  every  mental  emotion  that  lies  between  pleafure  and  pain,  and  by  all  the 
% affociates  of  thefe,  as  particularly  by  feeing  others  laugh.  And  thus  children  laugh 
more  and  more,  and  get  a power  of  pei  forming  the  adion  of  laughter  at  pleafure, 
though  with  lefs  force  than  when  it  is  excited  by  its  proper  caufe  in  full  vigour. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  young  brute  creatures,  in  their  fportings  with  each  other, 
make  fuch  noifes,  as  bear  the  fame  analogy  to  their  violent  cries,  which  laughter  in  us 
bears  to  crying  from  pain. 

Bodily  pain  is  attended  with  violent  and  irregular  refpiration  on  account  of  the 
violent  and  irregular  vibrations,  which,  in  this  cafe,  firft  afcend  to  the  brain,  and  then 
defcend  into  the  diaphragm.  Hence  mental  pain,  which  is  the  offspring  of  bodily 
pain,  is  attended  alfo  with  violent  and  irregular  refpiration,  z.  e.  with  fobbing.  The 
crying  which  ufed  to  attend  bodily  pain  in  childhood  is  often  checked  in  the  mental 
pain  of  adults  by  fear,  fhame,  &c.  i,  e.  by  a voluntary  or  femivoluntary  power  j and 
this  feems  to  make  the  refpiration  fo  much  the  more  irregular. 

It  is  m.oi  e difficult  to  account  for  the  fhedding  tears  from  grief ; for  very  young  chil- 
dren are  not  apt  to  ffied  tears  when  they  cry.  It  feems  to  me,  that  fo  great  and  gene- 
ral a diforder  in  the  brain,  as  that  which  takes  place  in  violent  grief,  muff  affedl  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  in  a particular  manner,  fo  as  to  influence  the  lachrymal  glands  both 
diredlly,  and  alfo  indiredlly,  viz.  by  the  ftrong  convulfions  produced  in  the  mufcles 
of  the  eyes  and  face.  The  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  nofe  are  likewife  affedled  in 
grief,  as  is  evident  from  the  fenfations  in  the  fauces^  and  tip  of  the  nofe  ; and  thus  vibra- 
tions may  run  to  the  lachrymal  glands  through  the  du5lus  ad nafum,  and  lachrymal  points, 
as  obferved  before  in  irritations  from  fternutatories,  &c.  Young  children  may  not 
fhed  tears  freely,  becaufe  very  great  and  general  diforders  of  the  brain,  and  its  influence 
over  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  do  not  take  place  till  intelledlual  aggregates  are  forined. 
And  the  like  reafon  may  hold  in  refpedt  of  brutes. 

The  aftions  of  fobbing  and  weeping  are  therefore,  in  part,  deducible  from  affociation, 
f.  e.  are  not  merely  automatic,  in  the  firfl  fenfe  of  that  word.  Agreeably  to  which,  they 
are  in  certain  cafes  manifeftly  fubjed  to  the  voluntary  power.  Thus,  fome  perfons  can, 
by  introducing  imaginary  fcenes  of  compaffion  and  forrow,  fo  far  agitate  the  brain,  as 
to  bring  on  the  adions  of  fobbing  and  weeping,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
when  they  arife  from  a ftrong  real  mental  caufe.  They  may  likewife  be  caught  by 
infedion,  from  others,  as  laughter,  and  moft  of  our  other  femivoluntary  and  voluntary 
adions,  are  ■,  which  is  another  argument  of  their  dependence  on  affociation, 

PROP.  LXXVI. 

'To  examine  how  far  convulfive  Motions  of  various  Kinds,  and  the  Adiions  of  Yawning  and 
Stretching  in  particular,  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Since  ftrong  vibrations  muft,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory,  defcend  at  once 
into  the  whole  mufcular  fyftem  in  general  convulfions,  we  muft  feek  for  a caufe  of  fuf- 
ficient  extent  for  this  purpofe.  Now  there  feem  to  be  three  kinds  of  vibrations,  which 
may  anfwer  this  condition : firft,  violent  vibrations  in  the  brain.  Secondly,  violent  ones 
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atthelkin,  fuddenly  checked.  Thirdly,  violent  ones  in  the  bowels  or  fuddenly 

checked  alfo,  and  thence  running  inftantaneoufly  over  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  by  means 
of  the  intercoftal,  or  as  W inflow calls  it,  the  great  fympathetic  nerve. 

Convulfions  from  comprelTions  and  inflammations  of  the  brain,  and  mod  of  thofe  which 
are  termed  epileptic,  feem  to  be  of  the  firfl:  kind.  In  epilepfies  the  irregular  vibrations, 
excited  in  the  medullary  fubdance  of  the  brain  are  perhaps  fo  violent,  as  fird  to  make 
the  fmall  particles  attrad  each  other,  and  thus,  by  checking  themfelves,  to  extinguilh 
all  fenfe  and  motion.  However,  they  may  return  after  a flaort  time,  and  defcend  into 
the  whole  mufcular  fydem. 

The  dretchings  and  yawnings  which  happen  in  ague-fits,  in  going  to  fleep  and  wak- 
ing, the  dartings  to  which  fome  perfons  are  fubjed  in  going  to  fieep,  and  the  convul- 
five  tremors,  and  rigidity  in  ague-fits,  feem  to  be  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  to  arife  from 
a fudden  check  of  vibrations  at  the  flcin.  For  in  agues  the  lurface  is  chilled,  as  it  is 
alfo  by  the  lead  motions  in  going  to  fleep,  or  waking.  Agreeably  to  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  upon  depping  into  a cold  bed,  one  is  difpofed  to  general  convulfions,  like 
thofe  of  dretching.  Yawning  may  alfo  depend  in  part  upon  a like  check  of  violent  vi- 
brations in  the  mouth  and  fauces \ for  it  is  a motion  excited  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
is  obferved  to  accompany  ficknefs. 

The  dartings  and  convulfions  which  happen  to  children  from  gripes,  to  women  from 
diforders  of  the  uterus^ , and  to  all  perfons  in  general  from  certain  poifons,  feem  to  be  of 
the  third  kind,  or  to  arife  from  vigorous  vibrations  in  the  abdomen^  fuddenly  checked, 
and  running  into  the  whole  fydem  by  means  of  the  intercodal  nerve. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  convulfive  motions  are  apt  to  return  from  lefs  and 
lefs  caufes  perpetually,  on  account  of  the  vediges  which  they  leave  of  themfelves,  and 
the  power  of  aflTociated  circumdances.  I will  add  here,  that  feeing  a perfon  in  convul- 
fions  is  apt  to  occafion  them  in  fuch  as  are  of  nervous  and  irritable  frames ; and  that 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fome  perfons,  who  have  been  enthufiads  or  impodors,  have 
been  able  to  throw  themfelves  into  convulfions  by  a femivoluntary  power,  and  particu- 
larly, as  it  feems,  by  introducing  drong  ideas,  and  internal  feelings. 

It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  yawning  is  apt  to  infe6l  a whole  company,  after  one 
perfon  in  it  has  fet  the  example ; which  is  a manifed  indance  of  the  influence  of  aflbei- 
ation  over  motions  originally  automatic. 
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PROP.  LXXVII. 

T 0 examine  hoia  far  the  Motions.^  that  are  moft  perfectly  voluntary ^ Juch  as  thoje  of  Walkings 
Handling,  and  Speaking,  with  the  voluntary  Power  of  fiifpending  them,  and  their  being 
formed  according  to  Patterns  fet  by  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe,  are  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  Theory. 

It  was  neceffary  to  deliver  many  things  which  properly  relate  to  this  propofition  under 
the  twenty-firft,  in  order  to  make  the  derivation  of  voluntary  motion  from  automatic, 
by  means  of  affociation,  in  fome  meafure  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I will  now  refume 
the  fubjed,  and  add  what  1 am  able  for  the  full  explication  and  efLablifliment  of  the 
theory  propofed. 

Walking  is  the  moft  fimple  of  the  three  kinds  of  voluntary  motion  here  mentioned, 
being  common  to  the  brute  creation  with  man,  whereas  handling  and  fpeaking  are, 
in  a manner,  peculiar  to  him.  His  fuperiority  in  this  refped,  when  compared  with 
the  fuperiority  of  his  mental  faculties,  agrees  well  with  the  hypothefis  here  advanced  con- 
cerning handling  and  fpeaking,  viz.  their  dependence  on  ideas,  and  the  power  of 
afibciation. 

The  new-born  child  is  unable  to  walk  on  account  of  the  want  of  ftrength  to  fupport 
his  body,  as  well  as  of  complex  and  decomplex  motory  vibratiuncles,  generated  by  aftb- 
ciation,  and  depending  upon  fenfations  and  ideas  by  afibciation  alfo.  As  he  gets  ftrength 
he  advances  likewife  in  the  number  and  variety  of  compound  motions  of  the  limbs,  their 
fpecies  being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  articulations,  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles, 
the  automatic  motions  excited  by  friftion,  accidental  flexures  and  extenfions  made  by 
the  nurle,  &c.  When  he  is  tolerably  perfed  in  thefe  rudiments  of  walking,  the  view 
of  a favourite  plaything  will  excite  various  motions  in  the  limbs ; and  thus  if  he  be 
fet  upon  his  legs,  and  his  body  carried  forward  by  the  nurfe,  an  imperfed  attempt  to 
walk  follows  of  courfe.  It  is  made  more  perfed  gradually  by  his  improvement  in  the 
rudiments,  by  the  nurfe’s  moving  his  legs  alternately  in  the  proper  manner,  by  his 
defire  of  going  up  to  perfons,  playthings,  &c.  and  thence  repeating  the  procefs  which 
has  fucceeded  (for  he  makes  innumerable  trials,  both  fuccefsful  and  unfuccefsful) ; and 
by  his  feeing  others  walk,  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  them. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  in  the  limbs,  where  the  motions  are  moft  perfedly 
voluntary,  all  the  mufcles  have  antagonifts,  and  often  fuch  as  are  of  nearly  equal 
ftrength  with  themfelves ; alfo,  that  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  are  not  m.uch  influenced 
at  firft  by  common  imprefiaons  made  on  the  flcin,  and  fcarce  at  all  when  the  child  is  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  get  a voluntary  power  over  them.  For  thefe  things  facilitate  the 
generation  of  the  voluntary  power,  by  making  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  chiefly  depend- 
ent on  the  vibrations  which  defcend  from  the  brain,  and  alfo  difpofing  them  to  ad  from 
a fmall  balance  in  favour  of  this  or  that  fet  of  antagonifts. 
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When  the  child  can  walk  up  to  an  objedl  that  he  defires  to  walk  up  to,  the  action 
may  be  termed  voluntary,  i.  e.  the  ufe  of  language  will  then  juftify  this  appellation. 
But  it  appears  from  the  reafoning  here  ufed,  that  this  kind  and  degree  of  voluntary 
power  over  his  motions  is  generated  by  proper  combinations  and  alTociations  of  the 
automatic  motions,  agreeably  to  the  corollaries  of  the  twentieth  propofition.  Voluntary 
powers  may  therefore  refult  from  aflbeiation,  as  is  afierted  in  thefe  papers. 

When  he  is  arrived  at  fuch  a perfection  in  walking,  as  to  walk  readily  upon  being 
defired  by  another  perfon,  the  aCtion  is  efteemed  ftill  more  voluntary.  One  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  the  child,  in  fome  cafes,  does  not  walk  when  defired,  w'hilft  yet  the 
circumftances  are  apparently  the  fame  as  when  he  docs.  For  here  the  unapparent 
caufe  of  walking,  or  not  walking,  is  will.  However,  it  follows  from  this  theory,  that 
all  this  is  ftill  owing  to  aflbeiation,  or  to  fomething  equally  fuitable  to  the  foregoing 
theory  j e.  g.  to  the  then  prefent  ftrength  or  w^eaknefs  of  the  aflbeiation  of  the  words  of 
the  command  with  the  aCtion  of  walking,  to  its  proceeding  from  this  or  that  perfon,  in 
this  or  that  manner,  to  the  child’s  being  in  an  aftive  or  inaCtive  ftate,  attentive  or 
inattentive,  difpofed  by  other  circumftances  to  move  as  direCled,  or  to  move  in  a 
different  way,  &c.  A careful  obfervation  of  the  faCt  will  always  fhew,  as  far  as  is 
reafonable  to  be  expeCted  in  fo  nice  a matter,  that  when  children  do  different  things,  the 
real  circumftances,  natural  or  affociated,  are  proportionably  different,  and  that  the  ftate 
of  mind  called  will  depends  upon  this  difference.  This  degree  of  voluntary  power  is 
therefore,  in  like  manner,  of  an  acquired  nature. 

Suppofe  an  adult  to  walk,  in  order  to  fliew  his  perfeCUy  voluntary  power  j ftill  his 
feleCling  this  inftance  is  owing  to  one  aflbeiation,  and  his  performing  the  aClion  to 
another,  viz.  to  the  introduction  of  the  audible  idea  of  the  word,  the  vifible  one  of  the 
action,  &c. 

Walking  paffes  into  the  fecondarily  automatic  ftate  more  perfectly  perhaps,  than  any 
other  action ; for  adults  feldom  exert  any  degree  of  volition  here,  fuffiCient  to  affeCt  the 
power  of  confeioufnefs  or  memory  for  the  leaft  perceptible  moment  of  time.  Now  this 
tranfition  of  walking,  from  its  voluntary  to  its  fecondarily  automatic  ftate,  muft  be 
acknowledged  by  all  to  proceed  merely  from  aflbeiation.  And  it  feems  to  follow  by 
parity  of  reafon,  tliat  the  tranfition  of  primarily  automatic  aClions  into  voluntary  ones 
may  be  merely  from,  aflbeiation  alfo,  fince  it  is  evident,  that  aflbeiation  has  at  leaft 
a very  great  and  extenfive  influence  there. 

The  complex  artificial  motions  of  the  lower  limbs,  ufed  in  the  feveral  kinds  of 
dancing,  bear  nearly  tlie  fame  relation  to  the  common  motions  ufed  in  walking  forwards, 
backwards,  upwards,  downwards,  and  fideways,  as  thefe  common  motions  do  to  the 
ftmple  rudiments  above-mentioned,  fuch  as  the  fleClion  and  extenfion  of  the  ancle  or 
knee.  Since  therefore  the  voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  power  of  dancing  are 
plainly  the  refult  of  affociation,  why  may  we  not  fuppofe  the  fame  of  the  common 
miotions  in  walking,  both  in  their  voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  ftate?  In  learning 
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to  dance,  the  fcholar  defires  to  look  at  his  feet  and  legs,  in  order  to  judge  by  feeing, 
when  they  are  in  a proper  pofuion.  By  degrees  he  learns  to  judge  of  this  by  feeling  j 
but  the  vifible  idea  left  partly  by  the  view  of  his  mailer’s  motions,  partly  by  that  of  his 
own,  feems  to  be  the  chief  alTociated  circumftance,  that  introduces  the  proper  motions. 
By  farther  degrees  thefe  are  connected  with  each  other,  with  the  mufic,  and  with  other 
more  and  more  remote  circumRances. 

I have  already  Ihewn,  in  what  manner  children  learn  the  voluntary  and  fecondarily 
automatic  power  of  gr|ifping.  How  they  learn  the  various  complex  motions,  by  which 
they  feed  and  drefs  themfelves,  &c.  alfo  how  children  and  adults  learn  to  write,  to 
praftife  manual  arts,  &c.  and  in  what  fenfes  and  degrees  all  thefe  adlions  are  voluntary, 
and  fecondarily  automatic,  and  yet  Rill  remain  as  purely  mechanical,  as  the  primarily 
automatic  adlions  are,  may  now  be  underRood  from  what  has  been  already  delivered 
under  this  propofition.  The  method  of  playing  upon  mulical  inRruments  has  alfo  been 
explained,  fo  as  to  concur  in  eRabliflaing  the  fame  conclufions. 

In  like  manner,  the  account  given  of  the  adtion  of  Ipeaking  might  now  be  completed, 
and  extended  to  all  the  modes  of  it,  vulgar  and  artificial ; and  to  finging,  with  its 
modes.  I will  add  a few  words  concerning  Ram.mering,  and  the  lofs  of  fpeech  by 
palfies. 

Stammering  feems  generally  to  arife  from  fear,  eagernefs,-  or  fome  violent  paflion, 
which  prevents  the  child’s  articulating  rightly,  by  the  confufion  which  it  makes  in  the 
vibrations  that  defcend  into  the  mufcular  fyRem ; fo  that,  finding  himfelf  wrong,  he 
attempts  again  and  again,  till  he  hits  upon  the  true  found.  It  does  not  begin  therefore 
in  general,  till  children  are  of  an  age  to  diRinguifli  right  from  wrong  in  relpedl'  of 
pronunciation,  and  to  articulate  with  tolerable  propriety.  A nervous  diforder  of  the 
mufcles  of  fpeech  may  have  a like  effedt.  When  the  trick  of  Rammering  has  once 
begun  to  take  place  in  a few  words,  it  will  extend  itfelf  to  more  and  more  from  very 
flight  refemblances,  and  particularly  to  all  the  firR  words  of  fentences,  becaufe  there 
the  organs  pafs  in  an  inRant  from  inadlivity  to  adlion ; whereas  the  fubfequent  parts  of 
words  and  fentences  may  follow  the  foregoing  from  aflbciation ; juR  as,  in  repeating 
memoriter,  one  is  moR  apt  to  hefitate  at  the  firR  word  in  each  fentence. 

A defedl  of  memory  from  paflion,  natural  weaknefs,  &c.  fo  that  the  proper  word 
does  not  occur  readily,  occafions  Rammering  alfo.  And,  like  all  other  modes  of 
ipeaking,  it  is  caught,  in  fome  cafes,  by  imitation. 

A palfy  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  may  be  occafioned  in  the  fam&  manner  as  any  other 
palfy ; and  yet  the  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  fauces^,  may  Rill  continue 
to  perform  the  adlions  of  maRication  and  deglutition  fufficiently  well,  becaufe  thefe 
adlions  are  fimpler  than  that  of  fpeech,  and  are  alfo  excited  by  fenfations,  which  have 
an  original  influence  over  theiu. 

A defedl  of  memory  may  alfo  deRroy  the  power  of  fpeaking,  in  great  meafure,  tho  ugh 
the  organs  be  not  much  affedled  in  a paralytical  way.  Thus  a perfon  wno  plays  well 
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upon  a harpfichord,  may  by  fome  years  difufe  become  unable  to  play  at  all,  though  the 
mufcles  of  his  hands  be  in  a perfedt  ftate,  merely  becaufe  his  memory,  and  the  aflbciations 
of  the  motions  of  his  fingers  with  the  fight  of  notes,  with  the  ideas  of  founds,  or  with 
one  another,  are  obliterated  by  diflance  of  time,  and  difufe. 

The  fufpenfion  of  an  aftion  may  be  performed  two  ways,  as  before-mentioned,  viz. 
either  by  putting  the  miufcles  concerned  in  it  into  a languid  inaflive  ftate,  or  by  making 
the  antagonifts  aft  with  vigour.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  whole  limb  is  put  into  a ftate 
of  relaxation,  and  extreme  flexibility;  in  the  laft,  into  a ftate  of  rigidity.  The  voluntary 
power  of  the  firft  kind  is  obtained  by  aflbciations  with  the  languor  that  arifes  from  fa- 
tigue, heat,  flcepinefs,  &c.  that  of  the  laft  from  the  general  tenfion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  happens  in  pain,  and  violent  emotions  of  mind.  Children  improve  in  both  thefe 
kinds  of  voluntary  power  by  repeated  trials,  as  occafion  requires,  by  im.itation,  defire, 
6ic.  But  they  are  both  difficult  for  fome  time.  Thus  we  may  obferve,  that  children 
cannot  let  their  heads  or  eye-lids  fall  fiom  their  mere  weight,  nor  ftop  themfelves  in  run- 
ning or  ftriking,  till  a confiderable  time  after  they  can  raife  the  head,  or  bend  it,  open 
the  eyes,  or  ftiut  them,  run  or  ftrike  by  a voluntary  power. 

Imitation  is  a great  fource  of  the  voluntary  power,  and  makes  all  the  feveral  modes 
of  walking,  handling,  and  fpeaking,  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  age  and  nation  in 
which  a perfon  lives  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of  the  perfons  with  whom  he  converfes  In 
particular.  Befides  the  two  fources  already  mentioned.  Prop.  21.  viz.  the  fight  of  the 
child’s  own  aftions,  and  the  found  of  his  own  words,  it  has  many  others.  Some  of 
thefe  are  the  refemblance  which  children  obferve  between  their  own  bodies,  with  all 
the  funftions  of  them,  and  thofe  of  others ; the  pleafures  which  they  experience  in  and 
by  means  of  all  motions,  i.  e.  imitations ; the  direftions  and  encouragements  given  to 
them  upon  this  head ; the  high  opinions  which  they  form,  of  the  power  and  happinefs 
of  adults ; and  their  confequent  defire  to  refemble  them  in  thefe,  and  in  all  their 
aflbciates.  Imitation  begins  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  voluntary  aftions  about  the  lame 
time,  and  increafes  not  only  by  the  fources  alleged,  but  alfo  by  the  mutual  influences 
of  every  inftance  of  it  over  every  other,  fo  that  the  velocity  of  its  growth  is  greatly 
accelerated  for  fome  time.  It  is  of  the  higheft  ufe  to  children  in  their  attainment  of 
accompliffiments,  bodily  and  mental.  And  thus  every  thing,  to  which  mankind  have 
a natural  tendency,  is  learnt  much  fooner  in  fociety,  than  the  mere  natural  tendency 
would  beget  it ; and  many  things  are  learnt  fo  early,  and  fixed  fo  deeply,  as  to 
appear  parts  of  our  nature,  though  they  be  mere  derivatives  and  acquifitions. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  apes,  whole  bodies  refemble  the  human  body,  more  than 
thofe  of  any  other  brute  creature,  and  whofe  intellefts  alfo  approach  nearer  to  oui'S;,. 
which  laft  circumftance  may,  I fuppofe,  have  fome  connection  with  the  firft,  Ihould 
likewife  refemble  us  fo  much  in  the  faculty  of  imitation.  Their  aptnefs  in  handling  is 
plainly  the  refult  of  the  fliape  and  make  of  their  fore  legs,  and  their  intellefts  together, 
as  in  us.  Their  peculiar  chattering  may  perhaps  be  fome  attempt  towards  fpeech, 
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to  which  they  cannot  attain, , partly  from  the  defecl  in  the  organs,  partly,  and  that 
chiefly,  from  the  narrownefs  of  their  memories,  apprehenfions,  and  aflbciations  j for 
they  feem  not  to  underftand  words  to  any  confiderable  degree.  Or  may  not  their 
chattering  be  an  imitation  of  laughter. 

Parrots  appear  to  have  far  lefs  intelledl  than  apes,  but  a more  diftinguifhing  ear,  and, 
like  other  birds,  a much  greater  command  of  the  mufcles  of  the  throat.  Their  talk 
feems  to  be  almofl:  devoid  of  all  proper  connexion  with  ideas.  However,  in  refpe6l  of 
founds,  they  imitate  as  much  as  children,  or  as  apes  in  refped  of  other  aftions.  And 
indeed  the  talk  of  children,  by  out-running  their  underftandings  in  many  things,  very 
much  refembles  that  of  parrots. 

As  we  exprefs  our  inward  fentiments  by  words,  fo  we  do  alfo  by  geftures,  and 
particularly  by  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  Here,  again,  aflbciation  and  imitation  difpiay 
themfelves.  This  dumb  fhew  prevails  more  in  the  hotter  climates,  where  the  palTions 
are  more  impetuous,  than  in  thefe  northern  Ones.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
narrownefs  and  imperfedlion  of  the  ancient  languages  made  it  more  neceflfary  and 
prevalent  in  ancient  times.  Deaf  perfons  have  an  extraordinary  aptnefs  both  in  learning 
and  decyphering  this,  as  might  well  be  expefted.  The  imitation  of  manners  and 
chara6ters  by  dumb  fliew  is  often  more  Ilriking,  than  any  verbal  defcription  of  them. 


SECT.  VIII. 

OF  THE  RELATION  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  THEORY  BEARS  TO  THE 

ART  OF  PHYSIC. 

PROP.  LXXVIII. 

The  Art  of  Phyftc  affords  many  proper  Tejis  of  the  Doctrines  of  Vibrations  and 
Affbciation ; and  may  receive  confiderable  Improvement  from  them^  if  they  be  true. 

This  propofition  may  appear  from  feveral  hints  to  that  purpofe,  which  have  been 
already  given.  But  it  will  be  more  fully  manifeft,  if  I give  a Iliort  view  of  the  data 
and  quafita  in  the  art  of  phyfic. 

Now  the  general  problem,  which  comprehends  the  whole  art,  is. 

Having  the  fymptoms  given,  to  find  the  remedy. 

This  problem  may  be  folved  in  fome  cafes  empirically  and  directly  by  the  hiftories 
of  diftempers,  and  of  their  cures.  But  then  there  are  other  cafes,  and  thofe  not  a few, 
to  which  the  learning  and  experience  of  the  moil  able  phyficians  either  cannot  find 
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hiftories  fufficiently  fimilar,  or  none  where  the  event  was  fuccefsful.  Hence  it  is 
neceflary  to  attempt  the  folution  of  the  general  problem  rationally  and  indireflly,  by 
dividing  it  into  the  two  following  lefs  comprehenfive  and  confequently  more  manage- 
able problems,  viz. 

Firft,  Having  the  fymptoms  given,  to  find  the  deviation  ofi  the  body  fir om  its  natural  fiiate. 

Secondly,  Having  this  deviation  given,  to  find  the  remedy. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  invert  thefe  two  problems,  and  to  inquire,  firft.  Having  the 
deviation  given,  what  the fiymptoms  mufil  be. 

Secondly,  Having  the  manner  ofi  operation  ofi  a fiiiccejsful  remedy  given,  what  the  devU 
ation  mufil  be. 

I here  life  the  words  fiymptoms,  deviation,  and  remedy,  in  the  moft  general  fenfe  poffiblc, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  do6lrine  of  vibrations,  or  fome  other  better  doctrine, 
which  teaches  the  law  of  aflion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  has  a clofe  conneftion  with  all  thefe 
lafl  four  problems.  For  the  nerves  enter  every  part,  as  well  as  the  blood  veflels ; and 
the  brain  has  as  great  a fliare  in  all  the  natural  funflions  of  the  parts,  and  its  difor- 
ders,  in  all  their  diforders,  as  the  heart,  and  its  diforders,  can  have ; and  much  more 
than  any  other  part,  befides  the  heart. 

Farther,  If  the  do6trine  of  alTociation  be  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  do6lrine  of 
vibrations,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  I have  propofed  above.  Prop.  9.  and  ii.  it  muft: 
have  a moft  intimate  connexion  with  the  theory  of  nervous  diftempers,  and  fome  with 
that  of  others,  on  account  of  the  jufl  mentioned  dependence  of  all  the  parts  on  the 
brain.  Or,  if  we  feparate  tliefe  doftrines,  ftill,  if  that  of  aflbeiation  be  true,  of  which 
I fuppofe  there  is  no  doubt,  it  cannot  but  be  of  great  ufe  for  explaining  thofe  dif- 
tempers in  which  the  mind  is  affeefled. 

And  it  feems  to  me,  that,  agreeably  to  this,  the  diflempers  of  the  head,  Ipafmodic 
ones,  the  efiefbs  of  poifonous  bites  and  flings,  which,  as  Dr.  Mead  juftly  obferves, 
are  more  exerted  upon  the  nerves  than  on  the  blood,  receive  much  light  from  the 
dodrine  of  vibrations,  and,  in  return,  confirm  it ; and  that  all  the  diforders  of  the 
memory,  fancy,  and  mind,  do  the  fame  in  refpect  of  the  doctrine  of  affociation. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimate  here,  that  the  rational  and  indirect  folution  of  the  general 
problem,  which  comprehends  the  art  of  phyfic,  is  preferable  to  the  empirical  and 
direft  one,  where  this  is  to  be  had ; but  only,  fince  this  cannot  be  had  always,  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  in  an  explicit  and  fcientifical  manner,  rather  than  in  a confufed 
and  popular  one.  For  where  pradlice  is  filent,  phyficians  muft  and  will  have  recourfe 
to  fome  theory,  good  or  bad.  And  if  they  do  not  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  real 
ftrufture  and  funftions  of  the  parts,  with  the  fenfible  qualities  and  operations  of  me- 
dicines, and  with  the  moft  probable  method  of  explaining  both  the  fymptoms  of 
diftempers,  and  the  operations  of  medicines,  they  muft  fancy  fomething  in  the  place  of 
thefe,  and  reafon  from  fuch  fflfe  imaginations,  or  perhaps  from  the  mere  agreements, 
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oppofitions,  and  fecondary  ideas,  of  words.  The  hiflory  of  difeafes,  and  their  cures, 
is  the  bafis  of  all ; after  this  come  anatomical  examinations  of  the  body,  both  in  its 
natural  and  morbid  Rates ; and,  laft  of  all,  pharmacy ; thefe  three  anfwering  refpec- 
tively  to  the  general  problem,  and  the  two  fubordinate  ones  above-mentioned.  And 
if  we  reafon  at  all  upon  the  functions  and  diforders  of  the  parts,  and  the  effefts  of  medi- 
cines upon  the  body,  fo  important  an  organ  as  the  brain  mufl;  not  be  left  out  entirely. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  as  all  the  natural  fun£lions  tend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  body,  fo  there  is  a remarkable  tendency  in  all  the  diforders  of  the  body  to  rec- 
tify themfelves.  Thefe  two  tendencies,  taken  together,  make  what  is  called  nature  by 
phyficians ; and  the  feveral  inflances  of  them,  with  their  limits,  dangers,  ill  confequen- 
ces,  and  deviations  in  particular  cafes,  deferve  the  higheft  attention  from  phyficians, 
that  fo  they  may  neither  interrupt  a favourable  crifis,  nor  concur  with  a fatal  one. 
Stahl  and  his  followers  fuppofe,  that  thefe  tendencies  arife  from  a rational  agent  prefi- 
ding  over  the  fabric  of  the  body,  and  producing  effefts,  that  are  not  fubjedt  to  the 
laws  of  mechanifm.  But  this  is  gratis  di£lum  ; and  the  plain  traces  of  mechanifrn, 
which  appear  in  fo  many  inflances,  natural  and  morbid,  are  highly  unfavourable  to  it. 
And  all  the  evidences  for  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  body  or  mind  are  fo  many  en- 
couragements to  Rudy  them  faithfully  and  diligently,  fince  what  is  mechanical  may  both 
be  underRood  and  remedied. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Containing  a particular  Application  of  the  foregoing  Theory  to  the  VnmviOUiMix  of 
Ideas,  or  Understanding,  Affection,  Memory,  and  Imagination. 

SECT.  I. 

OF  WORDS,  AND  THE  IDEAS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM. 

PROP.  LXXIX. 

Words  and  Phrafes  muf  excite  Ideas  in  us  by  AffociatioUi  and  they  excite  Ideas  in  us  by  no 

other  Means, 

Words  may  be  confidered  in  four  lights. 

Firft,  As  imprefllons  made  upon  the  ear. 

Secondly,  As  the  a6tions  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 

Thirdly,  As  impreffions  made  upon  the  eye  by  chara6lers. 

Fourthly,  As  the  aftions  of  the  hand  in  writing. 

We  learn  the  ufe  of  them  in  the  order  here  fet  down.  For  children  firft  get  an  im- 
perfe6l  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  others  j then  learn  to  fpeak  them- 
felves ; then  to  read ; and,  laftly,  to  write. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ways  many  fenfible  imprefiions,  and 
internal  feelings,  are  aftbciated  with  particular  words  and  phrafes,  fo  as  to  give  theft  the 
power  of  raifing  the  correfponding  ideas ; and  that  the  three  following  ways  increafe  and 
improve  this  power,  with  fome  additions  to  and  variations  of  the  ideas.  The  ftcond  is 
the  reverfe  of  the  firft,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third.  The  firft  afcertains  the  ideas 
belonging  to  words  and  phrafes  in  a grofs  manner,  according  to  their  ufage  in  common 
life.  Tlie  ftcond  fixes  this,  and  makes  it  ready  and  accurate;  having  the  fame  ufe 
here  as  the  folution  of  the  inverft  problem  has  in  other  cafes  in  refpeft  of  the  direcft:  one. 
The  third  has  the  fame  effeft  as  the  ftcond ; and  alfo  extends  the  ideas  and  fignifications 
of  words  and  phrafes,  by  new  aflbciations ; and  particularly  by  aflbciations  with  other 
words,  as  in  definitions,  defcriptions,  &c.  The  advancement  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  new  fignifications  given  to  words  in  this  third  w.iy.  The 
fourth,  by  converting  the  reader  into  a writer,  helps  him  to  be  expert  in  diftinguifliing, 
quick  in  recollecting,  and  firithfui  in  retaining,  theft  new  fignifications  of  words,  being 
the  inverft  of  the  third  method,  as  juft  now  remarked.  The  reader  will  eafily  fee,  that 
the  action  of  the  hand  is  not  an  eftential  in  this  fourth  method.  Compofition  by 
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perfons  born  blind  has  nearly  the  fame  effe6t.  I mention  it  as  being  the  common 
attendant  upon  compofition,  as  having  a confiderable  ufe  deducible  from  aflbciation, 
and  as  making  the  analogy  between  the  four  methods  more  confpicuous  and  complete. 

This  may  fuffice,  for  the  prefent,  to  prove  the  firfb  part  of  the  propofition,  viz.  that 
words  and  phrafes  mull  excite  ideas  in  us  by  aflbciation.  The  fecond  part,  or  that 
they  excite  ideas  in  us  by  no  other  means,  may  appear  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  may 
be  found  upon  refledlion  and  examination,  that  all  the  ideas  which  any  word  does  excite 
are  deducible  from  fome  of  the  four  fources  above-mentioned,  mofl  commonly  from 
the  firft  or  third. 

It  may  appear  alfo  from  the  inftances  of  the  words  of  unknown  languages,  terms 
of  art  not  yet  explained,  barbarous  words,  &c.  of  which  we  either  have  no  ideas,  or  only 
fuch  as  fome  fancied  refemblance,  or  prior  aflbciation,  fuggefls. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  articulate  founds  are  by  their  variety,  num- 
ber, and  ready  ufe,  particularly  fuited  to  fignify  and  fuggeft,  by  aflbciation,  both  our 
fimple  ideas,  and  the  complex  ones  formed  from  them,  according  to  the  twelfth 
propofition. 

Cor.  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  the  arts  of  logic,  and  rational  grammar, 
depend  entirely  on  the  dodlrine  of  aflbciation.  For  logic,  confidered  as  the  art  of  think- 
ing or  reafoning,  treats  only  of  fuch  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  words  j and,  as  the  art  of 
difcourfing,  it  teaches  the  proper  ufe  of  words  in  a general  way,  as  grammar  does  in  a 
more  minute  and  particular  one. 

PROP.  LXXX. 

‘To  dejcribe  the  Manner  in  which  Ideas  are  ajfociated  with  Words,  beginning  from  Childhood. 

T HIS  may  be  done  by  applying  the  doflrine  of  aflbciation,  as  laid  down  in  the  firfl: 
chapter,  to  words  confidered  in  the  four  lights  mentioned  under  the  lafl;  propofition. 

Firft,  then.  The  aflbciation  of  the  names  of  vifible  objefts,  with  the  impreflions 
which  thefe  objedls  make  upon  the  eye,  feems  to  take  place  more  early  than  any  other, 
and  to  be  effedled  in  the  following  manner : the  name  of  the  vifible  obje6l,  the  nurfe, 
for  inftance,  is  pronounced  and  repeated  by  the  attendants  to  the  child,  more  frequently 
when  his  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  nurfe,  than  when  upon  other  objedls,  and  much  more  lb 
than  when  upon  any  particular  one.  The  word  nurfe  is  alfo  founded  in  an  emphatical 
manner,  when  the  child’s  eye  is  direfted  to  the  nurfe  with  earneftnefs  and  defire.  The 
aflbciation  therefore  of  the  found  nurfe,  with  the  pifture  of  the  nurfe  upon  the  retina, 
will  be  far  ftronger  than  that  with  any  other  vifible  impreflion,  and  thus  overpower  all 
the  other  accidental  aflbciations,  which  will  alfo  themfelves  contribute  to  the  fame  end 
by  oppofing  one  another.  And  when  the  child  has  gained  fo  much  voluntary  power 
over  his  motions,  as  to  direfl  his  head  and  eyes  towards  the  nurfe  upon  hearing  her 
name,  this  procefs  will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity.  And  thus,  at  laft,  the  word 
will  excite  the  vifible  idea  readily  and  certainly. 
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The  fame  affociation  of  the  pidure  of  the  nurfe  in  the  eye  with  the  found  nurje  will, 
by  degrees,  overpower  all  the  accidental  affociations  of  this  pifture  with  other  words, 
and  be  fo  firmly  cemented  at  laft,  that  the  pidlure  will  excite  the  audible  idea  of  the 
word.  But  this  is  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  I mention  it  here  as  taking  place  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  foregoing  procefs,  and  contributing  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  it. 
Both  together  afford  a complete  inftance  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh  propofitions,  i,  e. 
they  fhew,  that  when  the  imprefiions  A and  B are  fufficiently  alTociated,  A impreffed 
alone  will  excite  b,  B impreffed  alone  will  excite  a. 

Secondly,  This  affociation  of  words  with  vifible  appearances,  being  made  under 
many  particular  circumftances,  mufl  affe6l  the  vifible  ideas  with  a like  particularity. 
Thus  the  nurfe’s  drefs,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fire  in  the  child’s  nurfery,  make  part  of 
the  child’s  ideas  of  his  nurfe  and  fire.  But  then  as  the  nurfe  often  changes  her  drefs, 
and  the  child  often  fees  a fire  in  a different  place,  and  furrounded  by  different  vifible 
objedts,  thefe  oppofite  affociations  muft  be  lefs  ftrong,  than  the  part  which  is  common 
to  them  all ; and  confequently  we  may  fuppofe,  that  while  his  idea  of  that  part  which 
is  common,  and  which  we  may  call  effential,  continues  the  fame,  that  of  the  particu- 
larities, circumflances,  and  adjundls,  varies.  P'or  he  cannot  have  any  idea,  but  with 
fome  particularities  in  the  non-effentials. 

Thirdly,  When  the  vifible  objedls  imprefs  other  vivid  fenfations  befides  thofe  of 
fight,  fuch  as  grateful  or  ungrateful  tafles,  fmells,  warmth  or  coldnefs,  widi  fuflicient 
frequency,  it  follows  from  the  foregoing  theory,  that  thefe  fenfations  muft  leave  traces, 
or  ideas,  which  will  be  affociated  with  the  names  of  the  objedls,  fo  as  to  depend  upon 
them.  Thus  an  idea,  or  nafcent  perception,  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  nurfe’s  milk  will 
rife  up  in  that  part  of  the  child’s  brain  which  correfponds  to  the  nerves  of  tafle,  upon 
his  hearing  her  name.  And  hence  the  whole  idea  belonging  to  the  word  nurfe  now 
begins  to  be  complex,  as  confifling  of  a vifible  idea-,  and  an  idea  of  tafte.  And  thele 
two  ideas  will  be  allbciated  together,  not  only  becaufe  the  word  raifes  them  both,  but 
alfo  becaufe  the  original  fenfations  are.  The  ftrongefl  may  therefore  affift  in  raifing 
the  weakefl.  Now,  in  common  cafes,  the  vifible  idea  is  flrongeft,  or  occurs  moft 
readily  at  leafl ; but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  feems  to  be  otherwife.  We  might 
proceed  in  like  manner  to  fhew  the  generation  of  ideas  more  and  more  complex,  and 
the  various  ways  by  which  their  parts  are  cemented  together,  and  all  made  to  depend 
on  the  refpedtive  names  of  the  vifible  objedls.  But  what  has  been  faid  may  fuffice  to 
fhew  what  ideas  the  names  of  vifible  objefls,  proper  and  appellative,  raife  in  us. 

Fourthly,  We  muft,  however,  obferve,  in  refpefl  of  appellatives,  that  fometimes 
the  idea  is  the  common  compound  refult  of  all  the  fenfible  impreftions  received  from 
the  feveral  objedts  comprifed  under  the  general  appellation ; fometimes  the  particular 
idea  of  fome  one  of  thefe,  in  great  meafure  at  leaft,  viz.  when  the  impreftions  arifing 
from  fome  one  are  more  novel,  frequent,  and  vivid,  than  thofe  from  the  reft. 
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Fifthly,  The  words  denoting  fenfible  qualities,  whether  fubftantive  or  adjeftive,  fuch 
as  whitenefsy  whitCy  &c.  get  their  ideas  in  a manner  which  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  what  has  been  already  delivered.  Thus  the  word  whitey  being  aflbciated  with 
the  vifible  appearances  of  milk,  linen,  paper,  gets  a liable  power  of  exciting  the  idea 
of  what  is  common  to  all,  and  a variable  one  in  refpeft  of  the  particularities,  circum- 
llances,  and  adjunfls.  And  fo  of  other  fenfible  qualities. 

Sixthly,  The  names  of  vifible  adlions,  as  walking,  Hr  iking,  &c.  raife  the  proper 
vifible  ideas  by  a like  procefs.  Other  ideas  may  likewife  adhere  in  certain  cafes,  as  in 
thofe  of  tailing,  feeling,  fpeaking,  &c.  Senfible  perceptions,  in  which  no  vifible 
action  is  concerned,  as  hearing,  may  alfo  leave  ideas  dependent  on  words.  However, 
fome  vifible  ideas  generally  intermix  themfelves  here.  Thefe  actions  and  perceptions 
are  generally  denoted  by  verbs,  though  fometimes  by  fubllantives. 

And  we  may  now  fee  in  what  manner  ideas  are  aflbciated  with  nouns,  proper  and 
appellative,  fubftantive  and  adjedlive,  and  with  verbs,  fuppofing  that  they  denote  fen- 
fible things  only.  Pronouns  and  particles  remain  to  be  confidered.  Now,  in  order 
to  know  their  ideas  and  ufes,  we  mull  obferve. 

Seventhly,  That  as  children  may  learn  to  read  words  not  only  in  an  elementary  way, 
viz.  by  learning  the  letters  and  fyllables  of  which  they  are  compofed,  but  alfo  in  a 
fummary  one,  viz.  by  aflbciating  the  found  of  entire  words,  with  their  pidlures,  in  the 
eye  ■,  and  mull,  in  fome  cafes,  be  taught  in  the  laft  way,  i.  e.  wherefoever  the  found 
of  the  word  deviates  from  that  of  its  elements ; fo  both  children  and  adults  learn  the 
ideas  belonging  to  whole  fentences  many  times  in  a fummary  way,  and  not  by  adding 
together  the  ideas  of  the  feveral  words  in  the  fentence.  And  wherever  words  occur, 
which,  feparately  taken,  have  no  proper  ideas,  their  ufe  can  be  learnt  in  no  other  way 
but  this.  Now  pronouns  and  particles,  and  many  other  words,  are  of  this  kind. 
They  anfwer,  in  fome  meafure,  to  x,  y,  and  z,  or  the  unknown  quantities  in  algebra, 
being  determinable  and  decypherable,  as  one  may  fay,  only  by  means  of  the  known 
words  with  which  they  are  joined. 

Thus  I walk  is  aflbciated  at  different  times  with  the  fame  vifible  Impreflion  as  mrfe 
walks y brother  walks,  &c.  and  therefore  can  fuggeft  nothing  permanently  for  a long 
time  but  the  aflion  of  walking.  However  the  pronoun  7,  in  this  and  innumerable 
other  fliort  fentences,  being  always  aflbciated  with  the  perfon  fpeaking,  as  thou  is  with 
the  perfon  fpoken  to,  and  he  with  the  perfon  fpoken  of,  the  frequent  recurrency  of  this 
teaches  the  child  the  ufe  of  the  pronouns,  i,  e.  teaches  him  what  difference  he  is  to 
expe6l  in  his  fenfible  impreffions  according  as  this  or  that  pronoun  is  ufed ; the  infinite 
number  of  inftances,  as  one  may  fay,  making  up  for  the  infinitely  fmall  quantity  of 
information,  which  each,  fingly  taken,  conveys. 

In  like  manner,  different  particles,  z.  e.  adverbs,  conjundlions,  and  prepofitions, 
being  ufed  in  fentences,  where  the  fubftantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  are  the  fame, 
and  the  fame  particles,  where  thefe  are  different,  in  an  endlefs  recurrency,  teach 
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children  the  ufe  of  the  particles  in  a grofs  general  way.  For  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
children  are  much  at  a lofs  for  the  true  ufe  of  the  pronouns  and  particles  for  fome  years, 
and  that  they  often  repeat  the  proper  name  of  the  perfon  inftead  of  the  pronoun  j which 
confirms  the  foregoing  reafoning.  Some  of  the  inferior  parts  or  particles  of  fpeech 
make  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe  of  the  fentence,  and  therefore  are  called  ex- 
pletives. The  feveral  terminations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  and  verbs  are  of  the 
nature  of  pronouns  and  particles. 

Eighthly,  The  attempts  which  children  make  to  exprefs  their  own  wants,  percep- 
tions, pains,  &c.  in  words,  and  the  correftions  and  fuggeftions  of  the  attendants,  are 
of  the  greateft  ufe  in  all  the  fteps  that  we  have  hitherto  confidered,  and  efpecially  in 
the  laft,  regarding  the  pronouns  and  particles. 

Ninthly,  Learning  to  read  helps  children  much  in  the  fame  refpefls ; efpecially  as  it 
teaches  them  to  feparate  fentences  into  the  feveral  words  which  compound  them  5 
which  thofe  who  cannot  read  are  fcarce  able  to  do,  even  when  arrived  at  adult  age. 

Thus  we  may  fee,  how  children  and  others  are  enabled  to  underftand  a continued 
difcourfe  relating  to  fenfible  impreffions  only,  and  how  the  words  in  pafiing  over  the 
ear  muft  raife  up  trains  of  vifible  and  other  ideas  by  the  power  of  afibciation.  Our 
next  inquiry  muft  be  concerning  the  words  that  denote  either  intelledlual  things,  or 
collecftions  of  other  words. 

Tenthly,  The  words,  that  relate  to  the  feveral  paffions  of  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear, 
anger,  &c.  being  applied  to  the  child  at  the  times  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
thefe  paffions,  get  the  power  of  raifing  the  miniatures  or  ideas  of  thefe  paffions,  and 
alfo  of  the  ufual  afTociated  circumftances.  The  application  of  the  fame  words  to  others 
helps  alfo  to  annex  the  ideas  of  the  afTociated  circumftances  to  them,  and  even  of  the 
paffions  themfelves,  both  from  the  infeftioufnefs  of  our  natures,  and  from  the  power  of 
afTociated  circumftances  to  raife  the  paffions.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
words  denoting  the  paffions  do  not,  for  the  moft  part,  raife  up  in  us  any  degree  of  the 
paffions  themfelves,  but  only  the  ideas  of  the  afTociated  circumftances.  We  are  fup- 
pofed  to  underftand  the  continued  difcourfes  into  which  thefe  words  enter  fufficiently, 
when  we  form  true  notions  of  the  aftions,  particularly  the  vifible  ones  attending  them. 

Eleventhly,  The  names  of  intelleftual  and  moral  qualities  and  operations,  fuch  as 
fancy,  memory,  wit,  dulnefs,  virtue,  vice,  confcience,  approbation,  difapprobation,  &c. 
ftand  for  a defcription  of  thefe  qualities  and  operations  j and  therefore,  if  dwelt  upon,  ex- 
cite fuch  ideas  as  thefe  defcriptions  in  all  their  particular  circumftances  do.  But  the 
common  fentences,  which  thefe  words  enter,  pafs  over  the  mind  too  quick,  for  the 
moft  part,  to  allow  of  fuch  a delay.  They  are  acknowledged  as  familiar  and  true,  and 
fuggeft  certain  afTociated  vifible  ideas,  and  nafcent  internal  feelings,  taken  from  the  de- 
fcriptions of  thefe  names,  or  from  tlie  words,  which  are  ufually  joined  with  them  in 
difcourfes  or  writings. 
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Twelfthly,  There  are  many  terms  of  art  in  all  the  branches  of  learning,  which  are 
defined  by  other  words,  and  which  therefore  are  only  compendious  fubftitutes  for  them. 
The  fame  holds  in  common  life  in  numberlefs  inftances.  Thus  riches,  honours,  plea- 
fures,  are  put  for  the  feveral  kinds  of  each.  Such  words  fometimes  fuggeft  the  words 
of  their  definitions,  fometimes  the  ideas  of  thefe  words,  fometimes  a particular  fpecies 
comprehended  under  the  general  term,  &c.  But,  whatever  they  fuggeft,  it  may  be  eafily 
feen,  that  they  derive  the  power  of  doing  this  from  aflbciation. 

Thirteenthly,  There  are  many  words  ufed  in  abftradl  fciences,  which  can  fcarce  be 
defined  or  defcribed  by  any  other  words ; and  yet,  by  their  grammatical  form,  feem  to  be 
excluded  from  the  clafs  of  particles.  Such  are  identity,  exiftence,  &c.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  muft  therefore  be  learnt  as  that  of  the  particles  is.  And  indeed  children  learn 
their  firft  imperfedl  notions  of  all  the  words  confidered  in  this  and  the  three  laft  para- 
graphs chiefly  in  this  way  and  come  to  precife  and  explicit  ones  only  by  means  of 
books,  as  they  advance  to  adult  age,  or  by  endeavouring  to  ufe  them  properly  in  their 
own  deliberate  compofitions.  ' 

This  is  by  no  means  a full  or  fatisfadtory  account  of  the  Ideas  which  adhere  to  words 
by  aflfociation.  For  the  author  perceives  himfelf  to  be  ftill  a mere  novice  in  thefe  f].x- 
culations  j and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  words  to  the  bottom  by  words ; perhaps  impof- 
fible.  The  reader  will  receive  fome  addition  of  light  and  evidence  in  the  courfe  of 
this  fedtion ; alfo  in  the  next,  in  which  I ffiall  treat  of  propofitions  and  affent.  For  our 
affent  to  propofitions,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  over  our  affeftions  and  adlions, 
make  part  of  the  ideas  that  adhere  to  words  by  affociation ; which  part,  however,  could 
not  properly  be  confidered  in  this  fedtion. 

Cor.  I.  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  words  may  be  diftinguiffied  into  the 
four  clafTes  mentioned  under  the  twelfth  propofition, 

1.  Such  as  have  ideas  only. 

2.  Such  as  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 

3.  Such  as  have  definitions  only. 

4.  Such  as  have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions. 

Under  definition  1 here  include  defeription,  or  any  other  way  of  explaining  a word 
by  other  words,  excepting  that  by  a mere  fynonymous  term  ; and  I exclude  from  the 
number  of  ideas  the  yifible  idea  of  the  character  of  a word,  and  the  audible  one  of  its 
found  ■,  it  being  evident,  that  every  word  heard  may  thus  excite  a vifible  idea,  and 
every  word  feen  an  audible  one.  I exclude  alfo  all  ideas  that  are  either  extremely  faint, 
or  extremely  variable. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  precife  limits  to  thefe  four  clafTes,  fo  as  to  determine  accurately 
where  each  ends,  and  the  next  begins ; and,  if  we  confider  thefe  things  in  the  moft 
general  way,  there  is  perhaps  no  word  which  has  not  both  an  idea  and  a definition, 
i.  e,  which  is  not  attended  by  fome  one  or  more  internal  feelings  occafionally,  and 
which  may  not  be  explained,  in  fome  imperfed  manner  at  leaft,  by  other  words.  I 
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will  give  fome  inftances  of  words  which  have  the  faireft  right  to  each  clafs.  The  names 
of  fimple  fenfible  qualities  are  of  the  firft  clafs.  Thus  whiter  Jweet^  See.  excite 
ideas ; but  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  this  clafs  of  words  (lands 
only  for  the  liable  part  of  the  ideas  refpeflively,  not  for  the  feveral  variable  parti- 
cularities, circumftance^,  and  adjundls,  which  intermix  themfelves  here. 

The  names  of  natural  bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  are  of  the  fecond  clafs; 
for  they  excite  aggregates  of  fenfible  ideas,  and  at  the  fame  time  may  be  defined  (as 
appears  from  the  writings  of  natural  hiftorians)  by  an  enumeration  of  their  properties 
and  charafteriflics.  Thus  likewife  geometrical  figures  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 
The  definitions  in  both  cafes  are  fo  contrived  as  to  leave  out  all  the  variable  particulari- 
ties of  the  ideas,  and  to  be  alfo  more  full  and  precife,  than  the  ideas  generally  are  in 
the  parts  that  are  of  a permanent  nature. 

Algebraic  quantities,  fuch  as  roots,  powers,  furds,  &c.  belong  to  the  third  clafs, 
and  have  definitions  only.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fcientifical  terms  of  art,  and  of 
moft  abftradl  general  terms,  moral,  metaphyfical, ' vulgar  : however,  mental  emotions 
are  apt  to  attend  fome  of  thefe  even  in  pafiing  (lightly  over  the  ear ; and  thefe  emotions 
may  be  confidered  as  ideas  belonging  to  the  terms  refpe6lively.  Thus  the  very  words, 
gratitude,  mercy,  cruelty,  treachery.  Sec.  feparately  taken,  affe<5l  the  mind  ; and  yet, 
fince  all  reafoning  upon  them  is  to  be  founded  on  their  definitions,  as  will  be  feen  here- 
after, it  feems  bed  to  refer  them  to  this  third  clafs. 

Laftly,  the  particles  the,  of,  to,  for,  but.  See.  have  neither  definitions  nor  ideas. 

Cor.  1.  This  matter  may  be  illuftrated  by  comparing  language  to  geometry  and 
algebra,  the  two  general  methods  of  expounding  quantity,  and  inveftigating  all  its  va- 
rieties from  previous  data. 

Words  of  the  firft  clafs  anfwer  to  propofitions  purely  geometrical,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as 
are  too  fimple  to  admit  of  algebra ; of  which  kind  we  may  reckon  that  concerning  the 
equality  of  the  angles  at  the  bafis  of  an  Ilbfceles  triangle. 

Words  of  the  fecond  clafs  anfwer  to  that  part  of  geometry,  which  iTiay  be  demonftra- 
ted  either  fynthetically  or  analytically ; either  fo  that  the  learner’s  imagination  fliall  go 
along  with  every  ftep  of  the  procefs  painting  out  each  line,  angle,  &c.  according  to  the 
method  of  demonftration  ufed  by  the  ancient  mathematicians  ; or  fo  that  he  lliall  operate 
entirely  by  algebraic  quantities  and  methods,  and  only  reprefent  the  conclufion  to  his 
imagination,  when  he  is  arrived  at  it,  by  examining  then  what  geometrical  quantities 
the  ultimately  refulting  algebraical  ones  denote.  The  firft  method  is  in  both  cafes  the 
moft  fatisfaftory  and  affedling,  the  laft  the  moft  expeditious,  and  not  lels  certain,  where 
due  care  is  taken.  A blind  mathematician  muft  ufe  words  in  the  laft  of  thefe  methods, 
when  he  reafons  upon  colours. 

Words  of  the  third  clafs  anfwer  to  fuch  problems  concerning  quadratures,  and  rec- 
tifications of  curves,  chances,  equations  of  the  higher  orders,  &c.  as  are  too  perplexed 
to  be  treated  geometrically. 
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Laftly,  Words  of  the  fourth  clafs  anfwer  to  the  algebraic  figns  for  addition,  fubtrac- 
tion,  &c.  to  indexes,  coefficients,  &c.  Thefe  are  not  algebraic  quantities  themfelves;  but 
they  alter  the  import  of  the  letters  that  arej  juft  as  particles  vary  the  fenfe  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  of  a fentence,  and  yet  fignify  nothing  of  themfelves. 

Geometrical  figures  may  be  confidered  as  reprefenting  all  the  modes  of  extenfion  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  vifible  ideas  do  vifible  objefts  j and  confequently  the  names  of 
geometrical  figures  anfwer  to  the  namies  of  thefe  ideas.  Now  as  all  kinds  of  problems 
relating  to  quantity  might  be  expounded  by  modes  of  extenfion,  and  folved  thereby, 
w'ere  our  faculties  fufficiently  exalted,  fo  it  appears  poffible  to  reprefent  moft  kinds  of 
ideas  by  vifible  ones,  and  to  purfue  them  in  this  way  through  all  their  varieties  and 
combinations.  But  as  it  feems  beft  in  the  firft  cafe  to  confine  geometry  to  problems, 
where  extenfion,  and  motion,  which  implies  extenfion,  are  concerned,  ufing  algebraic 
methods  for  inveftigating  all  other  kinds  of  quantity,,  fo  it  feems  beft  alfo  to  ufe  vifible 
ideas  only  for  vifible  objedts  and  qualities,  of  which  they  are  the  natural  reprefentatives, 
and  to  denote  all  other  qualities  by  words  confidered  as  arbitary  figns.  And  yet  the  repre- 
fentation  of  other  quantities  by  geometrical  ones,  and  of  other  ideas  by  vifible  ones,  is 
apt  to  make  a more  vivid  impreffion  upon  the  fancy,  and  a more  lafting  one  upon  the 
memory.  In  fimiles,  fables,  parables,  allegories,  vifible  ideas  are  ufed  for  this  realbn 
£0  denote  general  and  intelledtual  ones. 

Since  words  may  be  compared  to  the  letters  ufed  in  algebra,  language  itfelf  may  be 
termed  one  fpecies  of  algebra  and,  converfely,  algebra  is  nothing  more  than  the  lan- 
guage which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  explain  quantity  of  all  kinds.  As  the  letters,  which 
in  algebra  ftand  immediately  for  quantities,  anfwer  to  the  words  which  are  immediate 
reprefentatives  of  ideas,  and  the  algebraic  figns  for  addition,  &c.  to  the  particles  j fo 
the  fingle  letters,  which  are  fometimes  ufed  by  algebraifts  to  denote  fums  or  differences, 
powers  or  roots  univerfal  of  other  letters,  for  brevity  and  convenience,  anfwer  to  fuch 
words  as  have  long  definitions,  to  terms  of  art,  &c.  which  are  introduced  into  the  fcien-  ■ 
ces  for  the  fake  of  compendioufnefs.  Now,  if  every  thing  relating  to  language  had 
fomething  analogous  to  it  in  algebra,  one  might  hope  to  explain  the  difficulties  and 
perplexities  attending  the  theory  of  language  by  the  correfponding  particulars  in  algebra, 
where  every  thing  is  clear,  and  acknowledged  by  all  that  have  made  it  their  ftudy. 
However,  we  have  here  no  independent  point  whereon  to  ftand,  fince,  if  a perfon  be 
difpofed  to  call  die  rules  of  algebra  in  queftion,  we  have  no  way  of  demonftrating  them 
to  him,  but  by  ufing  words,  the  things  to  be  explained  by  algebra,  for  that  purpofe. 
If  we  fuppofe  indeed  the  fceptical  perfon  to  allow  only  that  fimple  language,  which  is 
neceffary  for  demonftrating  the  rules  of  algebra,  the  thing  would  be  done ; and,  as  I 
obferved  juft  now,  it  feems  impoffible  to  become  acquainted  with  this,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  difallow  it. 

CoR.  3.  It  will  eafily  appear  from  the  obfervations  here  made  upon  words,  and 
the  affociations  which  adhere  to  them,  that  the  languages  of  different  ages  and  nations 
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muft  bear  a great  general  refemblance  to  each  other,  and  yet  have  confiderable  particular 
differences  j whence  any  one  may  be  tranflated  into  any  other,  fo  as  to  convey  the  fame 
ideas  in  general,  and  yet  not  with  perfed  precifion  and  exaclnefs.  They  muff  refemblc 
one  another,  becaufe  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  which  they  are  all  intended  to  exprefs, 
and  the  ufes  and  exigencies  of  human  life,  to  which  they  minifter,  have  a general 
refemblance.  But  then,  as  the  bodily  make  and  genius  of  each  people,  the  air,  foil, 
and  climate,  commerce,  arts,  fciences,  religion.  See.  make  confiderable  differences  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  it  is  natural  to  exped,  that  the  languages  fhould  have 
proportionable  differences  in  refped  of  each  other. 

Where  languages  have  rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax,  that  differ  greatly,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  Hebreiv  compared  with  Greek  or  Latin,  this  will  become  a new  fource 
of  difformity.  For  the  rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax  determine  the  application  and 
purport  of  words  in  many  cafes.  Agreeably  to  which  we  fee,  that  children,  while  yet 
unacquainted  with  that  propriety  of  words  and  phrafes,  which  cuftom  eftablilhes,  often 
make  new  words  and  conftrudions,  which,  though  improper  according  to  common 
ufage,  are  yet  very  analogous  to  the  tenor  of  the  language,  in  which  they  fpeak. 

The  modern  languages  of  this  weftern  part  of  the  world  anfwer  better  to  the  Latin, 
than  according  to  their  original  Gothic  plans,  on  this  account  j inafmuch  as  not  only 
great  numbers  of  words  are  adopted  by  all  of  them  from  the  Latin,  but  alfo  becaufe  the 
reading  Latin  authors,  and  learning  the  Latin  grammar,  have  difpofed  learned  men 
and  writers  to  mould  their  own  languages  in  fome  meafure  after  the  Latin.  And, 
converfely,  each  nation  moulds  the  Latin  after  the  idiom  of  its  own  language,  the  effect 
being  reciprocal  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

In  learning  a new  language  the  words  of  it  are  at  firft  fubflitutes  for  thofe  of  our 
native  language,  i.  e.  they  are  affociated,  by  means  of  thefe,  with  the  proper  objefts 
and  ideas.  When  this  affociation  is  fufficiently  ftrong,  the  middle  bond  is  dropped, 
and  the  words  of  the  new  language  become  fubflitutes  for,  and  fuggeft  diredly  and 
immediately  objedls  and  ideas ; alfo  cluflers  of  other  words  in  the  fame  language. 

In  learning  a new  language  it  is  much  eafier  to  tranflate  from  it  into  the  native  one, 
than  back  again ; juft  as  young  children  are  much  better  able  to  underfland  the 
expreffions  of  others,  than  to  exprefs  their  own  conceptions.  And  the  reafon  is  the 
fame  in  both  cafes.  Young  children  learn  at  firfl  to  go  from  the  words  of  others ; and 
thofe  who  learn  a new  language,  from  the  words  of  that  language,  to  the  things  figni- 
fied.  And  the  reverfe  of  this,  viz.  to  go  from  the  things  fignihed  to  the  words,  muff 
be  difficult  for  a time,  from  what  is  delivered  concerning  fucceffiv'e  afibciations  under 
the  tenth  and  eleventli  propofitions.  It  is  to  be  added  here,  that  the  nature  and  con- 
nedlions  of  the  things  fignificd  often  determine  the  import  of  fentenccs,  though  their 
grammatical  analyfis  is  not  underffood  j and  that  w'e  fuppofe  the  perfon  who  attempts 
to  tranflate  from  a new  language  is  fufficiently  expert  in  the  inverfe  problem  of  paffing 
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from  the  things  fignified  to  the  correfponding  words  of  his  own  language.  The  power 
of  aflbciation  is  every  where  conlpicuous  in  thefe  remarks. 

Cor.  4.  It  follows  alfo  fi'om  the  reafoning  of  this  propofition,  that  perfons  who 
fpeak  the  fame  language  cannot  always  mean  the  lame  things  by  the  fame  words ; but 
muft  miftake  each  other’s  meaning.  This  confufion  and  uncertainty  arifes  from  the 
different  affociations  transferred  upon  the  fame  words  by  the  difference  in  the  accidents 
and  events  of  our  lives.  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  difcourfes  concern- 
ing abftraft  matters,  where  the  terms  ftand  for  colledlions  of  other  terms,  fometimes 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer,  than  in  the  common  and  rieceffary  affairs  of 
life.  For  here  frequent  ufe,  and  the  conftancy  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  intended 
to  be  expreffed  by  words,  have  rendered  their  fenfe  determinate  and  certain.  How'- 
ever,  it  feems  poffible,  and  even  not  very  difficult,  for  two  truly  candid  and  intelligent 
perfons  to  underftand  each  other  upon  any  fubjedt. 

That  we  may  enter  more  particularly  into  the  caufes  of  this  confufion,  and  confe- 
quently  be  the  better  enabled  to  prevent  it,  let  us  confider  words  according  to  the 
four  claffes  above-mentioned. 

Now  miffakes  will  happen  in  the  words  of  the  firft  clafs,  viz.  fuch  as  have  ideas  only, 
where  the  perfons  have  affociated  thefe  words  with  different  imprelfions.  And  the 
method  to  re6tify  any  miftake  of  this  kind  is  for  each  perfon  to  Ihew  with  what  actual 
imprelfions  he  has  affociated  the  word  in  queftion.  But  miftakes  here  are  not 
common. 

In  words  of  the  fecond  clafs,  viz.  fuch  as  have  both  ideas  and  definitions,  it  often 
happens,  that  one  perfon’s  knowledge  is  much  more  full  than  another’s,  and  confe- 
quently  his  idea  and  definition  much  more  extenfive.  This  muft  caufe  a mifapprehen- 
fion  on  one  fide,  which  yet  may  be  eafily  reftified  by  recurring  to  the  definition.  It 
happens  alfo  fometimes  in  words  of  this  clafs,  that  a man’s  ideas,  i.  e.  the  miniatures 
excited  in  his  nervous  fyftem  by  the  word,  are  not  always  fuitable  to  his  definition, 
i.  e.  are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  words  of  the  definition  would  excite.  If  then 
this  perfon  fhould  pretend,  or  even  defign,  to  reafon  from  his  definition,  and  yet 
reafon  from  his  idea,  a mifapprehenfion  will  arife  in  the  hearer,  who  fuppofes  him  to 
reafon  from  his  definition  merely. 

In  words  of  the  third  clafs,  which  have  definitions  only,  and  no  immediate  ideas, 
miftakes  generally  arife  through  want  of  fixed  definitions  mutually  acknowledged,  and 
kept  to.  However,  as  imperfed  lluduating  ideas,  that  have  little  relation  to  the 
definitions,  are  often  apt  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  this  clafs,  miftakes  muft  arife  from 
this  caufe  alfo. 

As  to  the  words  of  the  fourth  clafs,  or  thofe  which  have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions, 
it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  their  ufe  by  inferring  them  in  fentences,  whofe  import  is  known 
and  acknowledged  this  being  the  method  in  which  children  learn  to  decypher  them  : 
fo  that  miftakes  could  not  arife  in  the  words  of  this  clafs,  did  we  ufe  moderate  care 
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and  candour.  And  indeed  fince  children  learn  the  ufes  of  words  moft  evidently  without 
having  any  data,  any  fixed  point  at  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  philofophers,  and 
candid  perfons,  nnay  learn  at  laft  to  underftand  one  another  with  facility  and  certainty  s 
and  get  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  connedion  between  words  and  ideas. 

It  feems  pradicable  to  make  a didionary  of  any  language,  in  which  the  words  of 
that  language  fiiall  all  be  explained  with  precifion  by  words  of  the  fame  language,  to 
perfons  who  have  no  more  than  a grofs  knowledge  of  that  language.  Now  this  alfo 
fliews,  that  with  care  and  candour  we  might  come  to  underftand  one  another  perfedly. 
Thus  fenfible  qualities  might  be  fixed  by  the  bodies,  in  which  they  are  moft  eminent 
and  diftind ; the  names  of  a fufficient  number  of  thefe  bodies  being  very  well  known. 
After  this  thefe  very  bodies,  and  all  others,  might  be  defined  by  their  fenfible  proper- 
ties; and  thefe  two  proceftes  would  help  each  other  indefinitely.  Adions  might  be 
defcribed  from  animals  already  defined,  alfo  from  the  modes  of  extenfion,  abftrad 
terms  defined,  and  the  peculiar  ufe  of  particles  afcertained.  And  fuch  a didionary 
would,  in  fome  meafure,  be  a real  as  well  as  a nominal  one,  and  extend  to  things 
themfelves.  The  writer  of  every  new  and  difficult  work  may  execute  that  part  of  fuch 
a didionary  which  belongs  to  his  fubjed ; at  leaft  in  the  inftances  where  he  apprehends 
the  reader  is  likely  to  want  it. 

Cor.  1.  When  words  have  acquired  any  confiderable  power  of  exciting  pleafant  or 
painful  vibrations  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  by  being  often  aflbciated  with  fuch  things  as 
do  this,  they  may  transfer  a part  of  thefe  pleafures  and  pains  upon  indifferent  things, 
by  being  at  other  times  often  aflbciated  with  fuch.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  fources 
of  the  feveral  faditious  pleafures  and  pains  of  human  life.  Thus,  to  give  an  inftancc 
from  childhood,  the  words  fweet,  good,  pretty,  fine,  &c.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
words,  had,  ugly,  frightful.  See.  on  the  other,  being  applied  by  the  nurfe  and  attendants 
in  die  young  child’s  hearing  almoft  promifeuoufly,  and  without  thofe  reftridions  that 
are  obferved  in  corred  fpeaking,  the  one  to  all  the  pleafures,  the  other  to  all  the 
pains  of  the  feveral  fenfes,  muft  by  affociation  raife  up  general  pleafant  and  painful 
vibrations,  in  which  no  one  part  can  be  diftinguiflied  above  the  reft ; and,  when 
applied  by  farther  affociations  to  objeds  of  a neutral  kind,  they  muft  transfer  a general 
pleafure  or  pain  upon  them. 

All  the  words  affociated  with  pleafures  muft  alfo  affed  each  other  by  this  promifeuous 
application.  And  the  fame  holds  in  refped  of  the  words  affociated  with  pains.  Mow- 
ever,  fince  both  the  original  and  the  transferred  pleafures  and  pains  heaped  upon 
different  words  are  different,  and  in  fome  cafes  widely  fo,  every  remarkable  word  will 
have  a peculiar  internal  feeling,  or  fentiment,  belonging  to  it ; and  there  will  be  the 
fame  relations  of  affinity,  difparity,  and  oppofition,  between  thefe  internal  fentiments, 
i.  e.  ideas,  belonging  to  words,  as  between  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecies  of  natural  bodies 
between  taftes,  fmells,  colours,  &c.  Many  of  thefe  ideas,  though  affording  confi- 
derable pleafure  at  firft,  muft  fink  into  the  limits  of  indifference ; and  fome  of  thofe 
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which  afforded  pain  at  firfl,  into  the  limits  of  pleafure.  What  is  here  faid  of  words, 
belongs  to  clufters  of  them,  as  well  as  to  feparate  words.  And  the  ideas  of  all  may 
flill  retain  their  peculiarities,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  after 
they  have  fallen  below  the  limits  of  pleafure  into  indifference,  juft  as  obfcure  colours,  or 
faint  tafles,  do. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  mere  tranfit  of  words  expreffing  flrong  ideas  over  the  ears  of 
children  affe6ts  them ; and  the  fame  thing  is  true  of  adults,  in  a lefs  degree.  However 
the  laft  have  learnt  from  experience  and  habit  to  regard  them  chiefly,  as  they  afford  a 
rational  expeftation  of  pleafure  and  pain.  This  cannot  be  difcuffed  fully,  till  we  come 
to  confider  the  nature  of  affent  j but  it  may  give  fome  light  and  evidence  to  the  reafon- 
ing  of  this  corollary,  jufl  to  have  mentioned  the  manner,  in  which  we  are  at  firfl 
affefled  by  words. 

Cor.  6.  Since  words  thus  collect  ideas  from  various  quarters,  unite  them  together 
and  transfer  them  both  upon  other  words,  and  upon  foreign  objefts,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  life  of  words  adds  much  to  the  number  and  complexnefs  of  our  ideas,  and  is  the 
principal  means  by  which  we  make  intellectual  and  moral  improvements.  This  is 
verified  abundantly  by  the  obfervations  that  are  made  upon  perfons  born  deaf,  and 
continuing  fo.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  thefe  perfons  make  ufe  of  fome  fymbols 
to  affifl  the  memory,  and  fix  the  fancy  ; and  they  muft  have  a great  variety  of  pleafures 
and  pains  transferred  upon  vifible  objeCls  from  their  affociations  with  one  another,  and 
with  fenfible  pleafures  of  all  the  kinds ; but  they  are  very  deficient  in  this,  upon  the 
whole,  through  the  want  of  the  affociations  of  vifible  objeCls,  and  flates  of  mind,  &c.  with 
words.  Learning  to  read  muft  add  greatly  to  their  mental  improvement;  yet  flill 
their  intellectual  capacities  cannot  but  remain  very  narrow. 

Perfons  blind  from  birth  muft  proceed  in  a manner  different  from  that  defcribed  in 
this  propofition,  in  the  firfl  ideas,  which  they  affix  to  ivords.  As  the  vifible  ones  are 
wanting,  the  others,  particularly  the  tangible  and  audible  ones,  muft  compofe  the 
aggregates  which  are  annexed  to  words.  However,  as  they  are  capable  of  learning 
and  retaining  as  great  a variety  of  words  as  others,  or  perhaps  a greater,  cateris  paribus^ 
and  can  affociate  with  them  pleafures  and  pains  from  the  four  remaining  fenfes,  alfo  ufe 
them  as  algebraifts  do  the  letters  that  reprefent  quantities,  they  fall  little  or  nothing 
fhort  of  others  in  intellectual  accom.plifnments,  and  may  arrive  even  at  a greater  degree 
of  fpirituality,  and  abftraClion  in  their  complex  ideas. 

Cor.  7.  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that,  when  children  or  others  firft  learn  to 
read,  the  view  of  the  words  excites  ideas  only  by  the  mediation  of  their  founds,  with 
which  alone  their  ideas  have  hitherto  been  affociated.  And  thus  it  is  that  children  and 
illiterate  perfons  underhand  what  they  read  beft  by  reading  aloud.  By  degrees,  the 
intermediate  link  being  left  out,  the  written  or  printed  characters  fuggeft  the  ideas 
directly  and  inftantaneoufly ; fo  that  learned  men  underhand  more  readily  by  paffing 
over  the  words  v/ith  the  eye  only,  fince  this  method,  by  being  more  expeditious, 
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brings  the  ideas  clofer  together.  However,  all  men,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  are 
peculiarly  affe61:ed  by  words  pronounced  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  fenfe  and  defign ; 
which  is  ftill  an  aflbciated  influence. 

Cor.  8.  As  perfons,  before  they  learn  to  read,  mufl:  have  very  imperfect  notions  of 
the  diftindtion  of  words,  and  can  only  underftand  language  in  a grofs  general  way,  tak- 
ing whole  clufters  of  words  for  one  undivided  found,  fo  much  lefs  can  they  be  fuppofed 
to  have  any  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  or  ufe  of  letters.  Now  all  mankind 
mull  have  been  in  this  ftate  before  the  invention  of  letters.  Nay,  they  mufl;  have  been 
farther  removed  from  all  conceptions  of  letters,  than  the  mofl;  unlearned  perfons  amongfl; 
us,  fince  thefe  have  at  leafl;  heard  of  letters,  and  know  that  words  may  be  written  and 
read  by  means  of  them.  And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  out  by  what  fteps  alpha- 
betical writing  was  invented  i or  is  even  fome  prefumption,  that  it  is  not  a human  inven- 
tion. To  which  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  analyfing  complex  articulate  founds  into  their 
Ample  component  parts  appears  to  be  a problem  of  too  difficult  and  perplexed  a nature 
for  the  rude  early  ages,  occupied  in  getting  neceffaries,  and  defending  themfelves  from 
external  injuries,  and  not  aware  of  the  great  ufe  of  it,  even  though  they  had  known  the 
folution  to  be  poffible  and  prafticable.  However,  I fliall  mention  fome  prefumptions 
of  a contrary  nature  under  the  next  propofition. 

PROP.  LXXXI. 

To  explain  the  Nature  of  Characters  Intended  to  reprejent  Objects  and  Ideas  immediately^ 
and  without  the  Intervention  of  Words. 

Since  characters  made  by  the  hand  are  capable  of  the  greateft  varieties,  they  might 
be  fitted  by  proper  aflbciatlons  to  fuggefl;  objeCls  and  ideas  immediately,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  articulate  founds  do.  And  there  are  fome  inftances  of  it  in  common  ufe, 
which  may  ferve  to  verify  this,  and  to  lead  us  into  the  nature  of  characters  ftanding 
immediately  for  objeCls  and  ideas.  Thus  the  numeral  figures,  and  the  letters  in 
algebra,  reprefent  objeCls,  ideas,  words,  and  clufters  of  words,  direClly  and  immedi- 
ately ; the  pronunciation  of  them  being  of  no  ufe,  or  neceffity,  in  the  operations  to  be 
performed  by  them. ' Thus  alfo  mufical  characters  reprefent  founds  and  combinations 
of  founds,  without  the  intervention  of  words,  and  are  a much  more  compendious  and 
ready  reprefentation,  than  any  words  can  be. 

Characters  feem  to  have  an  advantage  over  articulate  founds  in  the  reprefentation  of 
vifible  objects,  inafmuch  as  they  might  by  their  refemblance,  even  though  only  a grofs 
one,  become  rather  natural,  than  mere  arbitrary  reprefentatives. 

They  had  alfo  an  advantage  as  reprefentatives  in  general,  before  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  writing,  fince  perfons  could  by  this  means  convey  their  thoughts  to  eaclx- 
other  at  a diftance. 
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If  we  fuppofe  charafters  to  be  improved  to  all  that  variety  and  multiplicity,  which  is 
neceflary  for  reprefenting  objeds,  ideas,  and  clufters  of  characters,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  words  reprefentobjeCts,  ideas,  and  clufters  of  words,  ftill  they  might  be  refolved  into 
fimple  component  parts  3 and  rendered  pronunciable  by  affixing  fome  fimple  or  ffiort 
found  to  each  of  thefe  fimple  component  parts  3 juft  as  articulate  founds  are  painted 
by  being  firft  refolved  into  their  fimple  component  parts,  and  then  having  each  of  thefe 
reprefented  by  a fimple  mark  or  character. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  moft  common  vifible  objeCts  to  be  denoted  both  by  ffiort  articulate 
founds,  and  by  ffiort  characters  bearing  fome  real,  or  fancied,  imperfeCt  refemblance  to 
them,  it  is  evident,  that  the  found  and  mark,  by  being  both  affociated  with  the  vifible 
object,  would  alfo  be  aflbeiated  with  one  another  3 and  confequently  that  the  found 
would  be  the  name  of  the  mark,  and  the  mark  the  picture  of  the  found.  And  this  laft 
circumftance  feems  to  lead  to  the  denoting  all  founds  by  marks,  and  therefore  perhaps 
to  alphabetical  writing. 

At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  marks  would  bear  different  relations 
of  fimilarity  and  diffimilarity  to  one  another  from  thofe  which  the  correfponding 
founds  did. 

This  would  happen  according  to  whatever  law  the  marks  were  made,  but  efpecially 
if  they  were  refemblances  of  vifible  objeCts.  And  this,  as  it  feems,  would  occafion 
fome  difficulty  and  perplexity  in  reprefenting  founds  by  marks,  or  marks  by  founds. 

PROP.  LXXXII. 

To  explain  the  Nature  of  figurative  Words  and  PhrafeSj  and  of  Analogy  ^ from  the  foregoing 

Theory. 

A Figure  is  a word,  which,  firft  reprefenting  the  objeCl  or  idea  Ay  is  afterv/ards 
made  to  reprefent  By  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  thefe  bear  to  each  other. 

The  principal  relation,  which  gives  rife  to  figures,  is  that  of  likenefs  3 and  this  may 
be  either  a likenefs  in  ffiape,  and  vifible  appearance,  or  one  in  application,  ufe,  &c. 
Now  it  is  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  affociation,  that  objeCts  which  are  like  to  a 
given  one  in  vifible  appearance,  will  draw  to  themfelves  the  word  by  which  this  is 
expreffed.  And  indeed  this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  appellatives  are  made  to 
ftand  for  fo  great  a number  of  particulars.  Let  the  word  man  be  applied  to  the 
particular  perfons  Ay  By  C,  &c.  till  it  be  fufficiently  affociated  with  them,  and  it  will 
follow,  that  the  appearance  of  the  new  particular  perfon  D will  fuggeft  the  word,  and 
be  denoted  by  it.  But  here  there  is  no  figure,  becaufe  the  word  man  is  affociated  with 
different  particular  perfons  from  the  firft,  and  that  equally  or  nearly  fo. 

In  like  manner,  the  correfponding  parts  of  different  animals,  i.  e.  the  eyes,  mouth, 
breaft,  belly,  legs,  lungs,  heart,  &c.  have  the  fame  names  applied  in  a literal  fenfe, 
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partly  from  the  likenefs  of  Iliape,  partly  from  that  of  ufe  and  application.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a people  fo  rude  in  language  and  knowledge,  as  to  have 
names  only  for  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  not  to  have  attended  to  the  parts  of 
the  brute  creatures,  aflbciation  would  lead  them  to  apply  the  fame  names  to  the  parts 
of  the  brute  creatures,  as  foon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  them.  Now  here  this 
application  would  at  firft  have  the  nature  of  a figure ; but  when  by  degrees  any  of  thefe 
words,  the  eye  for  inftance,  became  equally  applied  from  the  firft  to  the  eyes  of  men 
and  brutes,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  a figure,  and  become  an  appellative  name,  as  jufi:  now 
remarked. 

But  when  the  original  application  of  the  word  is  obvious,  and  remains  diftin6t  fi  om 
the  fecondary  one,  as  when  we  fay  the  mouth  or  ear  of  a veflel,  or  the  foot  of  a chair 
or  table,  the  exprefllon  is  figurative. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  various  refemblances  which  nature  and  art  afford  are  the 
principal  fources  of  figures.  However,  many  figures  are  alfo  derived  from  other  rela- 
tions, fuch  as  thofe  of  caufe,  effeft,  oppofition,  derivation,  generality,  particularity ; 
and  language  itfelf,  by  its  refemblances,  oppofitions.  See.  becomes  a new  fource  of 
figures,  diftindt  from  the  relations  of  things. 

Moll  metaphors,  /.  e.  figures  taken  from  likenefs,  imply  a likenefs  in  more  par- 
ticulars than  one,  elfe  they  would  not  be  fufficiently  definite,  nor  affedt  the  imagina- 
tion in  a due  manner.  If  the  likenefs  extend  to  many  particulars,  the  figure  becomes 
implicitly  a fimile,  fable,  parable,  or  allegory. 

Many,  or  moft  common  figures,  pafs  fo  far  into  literal  expreffions  by  ufe,  z.  e.  affoci- 
ation,  that  we  do  not  attend  at  all  to  their  figurative  nature.  And  thus  by  degrees 
figurative  fenfes  become  a foundation  for  fucceffive  figures,  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
originally  literal  fenfes. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a language  be  narrow,  and  much  confined  to  fenfible  things,  it 
will  have  great  occafion  for  figures : thefe  will  naturally  occur  in  the  common  inter- 
courfes  of  life,  and  will  in  their  turn,  as  they  become  literal  expreffions  in  the  fecondary 
fenfes,  much  augment  and  improve  the  language,  and  affiift  the  invention.  All  this 
is  manifeft  from  the  growth  of  modern  languages,  in  thole  parts  where  they  were  hereto- 
fore particularly  defeftive. 

We  come  now  to  the  confideration  of  analogy.  Now  things  are  faid  to  be  analogous 
to  one  another,  in  the  drift  mathematical  fenfe  of  the  word  analogy^  when  the 
correfponding  parts  are  all  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other.  Thus  if  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body  in  different  perfons  be  fuppofed  exaftly  proportional  to  the  whole  bodies, 
they  might  be  faid  to  be  analogous  in  the  original  mathematical  fenfe  of  that  word. 
But  as  this  redrained  fenfe  is  not  applicable  to  things,  as  they  really  exid,  anotI>er  of 
a more  enlarged  and  praflical*  nature  has  been  adopted,  which  may  be  thus  defined. 
Analogy  is  that  refemblance,  and  in  fome  cafes  famenefs,  of  the  parts,  properties, 
funftions,  ufes,  &c.  any  or  all,  oiAioB,  whereby  our  knowledge  concerning  yf,  and 
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the  language  exprefling  this  knowledge,  may  be  applied  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  to  B, 
without  any  fenfible,  or,  at  leafl,  any  important  pradical  error.  Now  analogies,  in 
this  fenfe  of  the  v/ord,  fome  more  exad  and  extenfive,  fome  lefs  fo,  prefent  themfelves 
to  us  every  where  in  natural  and  artificial  things  j and  thus  whole  groups  of  figurative 
phrafes,  which  feem  at  firft  only  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  convenience  in  affording 
names  for  new  objeds,  and  of  pleafing  the  fancy  in  the  way  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
pafs  into  analogical  reafoning,  and  become  a guide  in  the  fearch  after  truth,  and  an 
evidence  for  it  in  fome  degree.  I will  here  fet  down  fome  inftances  of  analogies  of 
various  degrees  and  kinds. 

The  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  highly  analogous  to  each  other.  This 
holds  equally  in  refped  of  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  alfo  of  the  feveral  correfpond- 
ing  parts  of  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as  their  flefli,  blood,  bones,  fat,  &c.  and 
their  properties.  Here  the  words  applied  to  the  feveral  analogous  things  are  ufed  in  a 
fenfe  equally  literal  in  refped  of  all.  And  the  analogy  is  in  moft  cafes  fo  clofe,  as  rather 
to  be  efteemed  a coincidence,  or  famenefs. 

In  comparing  animals  of  different  kinds  the  analogy  grows  perpetually  lefs  and  lefs, 
as  we  take  in  a greater  compafs  ; and  confequently  our  language  more  and  more 
harlh,  when  confidered  as  literal,  whilfl:  yet  it  cannot  well  be  figurative  in  fome  things, 
and  literal  in  others ; fo  that  new  words  are  generally  affigned  to  thofe  parts,  which  do 
not  fufficiently  refemble  the  correfponding  ones.  Thus  the  fore-legs  of  men  and  fowls, 
as  we  might  call  them  in  a harlh,  literal,  or  a highly  figurative  way,  are  termed  hands 
and  wings  refpedively.  However,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fame  word  is  ufed,  and  confidered 
as  a figure ; as  when  the  cries  of  birds  and  beafts  are  termed  their  language.  We 
may  alfo  obferve,  that  every  part  in  every  animal  may,  from  its  refemblance  in  lhape 
and  ufe  to  the  correfponding  parts  in  feveral  other  animals  have  a juft  right  to  a name, 
which  lhall  be  common  to  it  and  them. 

What  has  been  faid  of  animals  of  the  fame  and  different  kinds  holds  equally  in  relpeft 
of  vegetables.  Thofe  of  the  fame  kind  have  the  fame  names  applied  to  the  correfpond- 
ing parts  in  a literal  fenfe.  Thofe  of  different  kinds  have  many  names  common  to  all 
ufed  in  a literal  fenfe,  fome  new  ones  peculiar  to  certain  kinds,  and  fome  that  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  harfli  in  a literal  fenfe,  that  we  may  rather  call  them  figurative  terms. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  confidered  alfo  according  to  its 
genera  and  fpecies. 

Animals  are  alfo  analogous  to  vegetables  in  many  things,  and  vegetables  to  minerals: 
fo  that  there  feems  to  be  a perpetual  thread  of  analogy  continued  from  the  moft 
perfedt  animal  to  the  moft  imperfedt  mineral,  even  till  we  come  to  elementary  bodies 
themfelves. 

Suppofe  the  feveral  particulars  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  reprefented  by  the  letters 
of  an  alphabet  fufficiently  large  for  that  purpofe.  Then  we  are  to  conceive,  that  any 
two  contiguous  fpecies,  as  A and  5,  M and  N,  are  more  analogous  than  A and  C>  M 
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and  0,  which  have  one  between  them.  However,  fince  A and  B,  Mand  N,  are  not 
perfedly  analogous,  this  deficiency  may  be  fupplied  in  fame  things  from  C and  O,  in 
others  from  D and  P,  &c.  fo  that  M can  have  no  part,  property,  &c.  but  what  fliali 
have  fomething  quite  analogous  to  it  in  fome  fpecies,  near  or  remote,  above  it  or  below 
it,  and  even  in  feveral  fpecies.  And  in  cafes  where  the  parts,  properties,  &c.  are  not 
rigoroufly  exa£l  in  refemblance,  there  is,  however,  an  imperfed  one,  which  juftifies 
the  application  of  the  fame  word  to  both ; if  it  approach  to  perfedtion,  the  word 
may  be  faid  to  be  ufed  in  a literal  fenfe ; if  it  be  very  imperfedt,  in  a figurative  one. 
Thus  when  the  names  of  parts,  properties,  &c.  are  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  applied  to  the  vegetable,  or  vice  verja,  they  are  more  frequently  confidered  as  figura- 
tive, than  when  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  another. 

In  like  manner,  there  feems  to  be  a gradation  of  analogies  refpedting  the  earth,  moon, 
planets,  comets,  fun,  and  fixed  liars,  compared  with  one  another.  Or  if  we  defeend 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  individuals,  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  the  feveral  organs 
of  fenfation  are  evidently  analogous  to  each  other  allb  the  glands,  the  mufcles,  the  parts 
of  generation  in  the  different  fexes  of  the  fame  kind,  &c.  &c.  without  limits.  For  the 
more  any  one  looks  into  the  external  natural  world,  the  more  analogies,  general  or  par- 
ticular, perfedl  or  imperfedt,  will  he  find  every  where. 

Numbers,  geometrical  figures,  and  algebraic  quantities,  are  alfo  mutually  analogous 
without  limits.  And  here  there  is  the  exadleft  uniformity,  joined  with  an  endlefs 
variety,  fo  that  it  is  always  certain  and  evident  how  far  the  analogy  holds,  and  where 
it  becomes  a difparity  or  oppofition  on  one  hand,  or  a coincidence  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  room  for  figures  here  ; but  the  terms  mud  be  difparate,  oppofite,  or  the 
fame,  in  a flridlly  literal  fenfe  refpedtively. 

The  feveral  words  of  each  particular  language,  the  languages  themfelves,  the  idioms, 
figures,  bcc.  abound  alfo  with  numerous  analogies  of  various  kinds  and  degrees. 

Analogies  are  likewife  introduced  into  artificial  things,  houfes,  gardens,  furniture, 
drefs,  arts,  &c. 

The  body  politic,  the  body  natural,  the  world  natural,  the  univerfe; The  hu- 

man mind,  the  minds  of  brutes  on  one  hand,  and  of  fuperior  beings  on  the  other,  and 

even  the  infinite  mind  himfelf ; the  appellations  of  father,  governor,  judge,  king, 

architeft,  &c.  referred  to  God  ; — the  ages  of  man,  the  ages  of  the  world,  the  feafons 
of  the  year,  the  times  of  the  day ; — the  offices,  profeffions,  and  trades,  of  different 
perfons,  flatefmen,  generals,  divines,  lawyers,  phyficians,  merchants ; — the  terms 
night,  deep,  death,  chaos,  darknefs,  &c,  alfo  light,  life,  happinefs,  &c.  compared 
with  each  other  refpeftively  ; life  and  death,  as  applied  in  different  fenfes  to  animals, 
vegetables,  liquors,  &c. — earthquakes,  ftorms,  battles,  tumults,  fermentations  of 
liquors,  law-fuits,  games,  &c.  families,  bodies  politic  leller  and  greater,  their  laws, 
natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  &c.  &c.  afford  endlefs  inflances  of  analogies  natural 
and  artificial.  For  the  mind  being  once  initiated  into  the  method  of  difeovering  analo- 
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gies,  and  expreffing  them,  does  by  aflbciation  perfevere  in  this  method,  and  even  force 
things  into  its  fyftem  by  concealing  difparities,  magnifying  refemblances,  and  accom- 
modating language  thereto.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  in  the  inftances  laft  alleged  the 
terms  ufed  are  for  the  molt  part  literal  only  in  one  fenfe,  and  figurative  in  all  their  other 
applications.  They  are  literal  in  the  fenfe  which  was  their  primary  one,  and  figurative 
in  many  or  moft  of  the  reft.  Similes,  frbles,  parables,  allegories,  &c.  are  all  inftances 
of  natural  analogies  improved  and  fet  off  by  art.  And  they  have  this  in  common  to 
them  all,  that  the  properties,  beauties,  perfections,  defires,  or  defeCls  and  averfions, 
which  adhere  by  affociation  to  the  fimile,  parable  or  emblem  of  any  kind,  are  in- 
fenfibly,  as  it  were,  transferred  upon  the  thing  reprefented.  Hence  the  paflions  are 
moved  to  good  or  to  evil,  fpeculation  is  turned  into  praClice,  and  either  fome  impor- 
tant truth  felt  and  realized,  or  fome  error  and  vice  gilded  over  and  recommended. 

PROP.  LXXXIII. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  Account  of  Words  and  Charadlers  to  the  Languages  and  Method  of 
Writing  of  the  fir  ft  Ages  of  the  World. 

Here  there  Is  a great  difficulty  through  the  want  of  fufficient  data.  I will  aflume 
a few  of  thofe  that  appear  to  me  moft  probable,  and  juft  fhew  the  method  of  applying 
the  doctrine  of  affociation  to  them  5 leaving  it  to  learned  men,  as  they  become  poffefled 
of  more  and  more  certain  data.^  to  make  farther  advances. 

I fuppofe  then,  that  Adam  had  fome  language,  with  fome  inftinCHve  knowledge 
concerning  the  ufe  of  it,  as  well  as  concerning  divine  and  natural  things,  imparted  to 
him  by  God  at  his  creation.  It  feems  indeed,  that  God  made  ufe  of  the  vifible 
appearances  or  aClions,  or  perhaps  of  the  feveral  cries  of  the  brute  creatures,  as  the 
means  whereby  he  taught  Adam  their  names.  But  whether  this  was  fo,  alfo  whether, 
if  it  was,  any  analogous  method  was  taken  in  refpeCt  of  the  names  of  other  objeCts,.  or 
of  ideas,  and  internal  feelings,  is  an  inquiry,  in  which  nothing  that  yet  appears  can 
afford  fatisfaClion. 

I fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  language,  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  poffeffed  of  in  paradife 
was  very  narrow,  and  confined  in  great  meafure  to  vifible  things  j God  himfelf  con- 
defcending  to  appear  in  a vifible,  perhaps  in  a human  fhape,  to  them,  in  his  revelations 
of  himfelf.  It  might  alfo  be  monofyllabic  in  great  meafure.  They  who  fuppofe  Adam 
to  be  capable  of  deep  fpeculations,  and  to  have  exceeded  all  his  pofterlty  in  the  fubtilty 
and  extent  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  confequently  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
words,  and  the  ideas  belonging  to  them,  have  no  foundation  for  this  opinion  in  fcrip- 
ture  i nor  do  they  fcem  to  confider,  that  innocence,  and  pure  unmixed  happinefs,  may 
exift  without  any  great  degrees  of  knowledge  or  that  to  fet  a value  upon  knowledge 
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confidered  in  itfelf,  and  exdufively  ofits  tendency  to  carry  us  to  God,  is  a moil  pernicious 
error',  derived  originally  from  Adanis,  having  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

After  the  fall  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Adam  and  Eve  extended  their  language  to  new 
• objefls  and  ideas,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  which  were  attended  with  pain ; and  this  they 
might  do  fometimes  by  inventing  new  words,  fometimes  by  giving  new  fenfes  to  old  ones. 
However,  their  language  would  ftill  continue  narrow,  becaufe  they  had  only  one  another 
to  converfe  with,  and  could  not  extend  their  knowledge  to  any  great  variety  of  things ; 
alfo  becaufe  their  foundation  was  narrow.  For  the  growth  and  variations  of  a language 
fomewhat  refemble  the  increafe  of  money  at  intereft  upon  intereft. 

If  to  thefe  reafons  we  add  the  long  lives  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  want  of 
arts  and  fciences  in  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  want  of  leifure  through  the  great 
labour  and  fatigue  necelfary  to  provide  food,  clothing,  &c.  we  flrall  have  reafon  to  con- 
jedlure,  that  the  whole  antediluvian  world  would  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  Adam^ 
and  that  without  any  great  additions  or  alterations.  After  a hundred  or  two  hundred  years, 
alTociation  would  fix  the  language  of  each  perfon,  fo  that  he  could  not  well  make  many 
alterations  ; but  he  mufl;  fpeak  the  language  of  his  forefathers  till  that  time,  becaufe 
thofe  to  the  fixth  or  feventh  generation  above  him  were  ftill  living ; and  confequently 
he  would  continue  to  fpeak  the  fame  language,  7.  e.  tire  Adamic,  with  few  variations,  to 
the  laft.  The  narrownefs  of  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations  may  add  fome  light  and 
evidence  here. 

If  we  fuppofe  fome  kind  of  pi(5ture-writing  to  have  been  imparted  to  Adam  by  God, 
or  to  have  been  invented  by  him,  01  by  any  of  his  pofterity,  this  might  receive  more 
alterations  and  improvements  than  language,  from  the  fuccefTive  generations  of  the 
antediluvians.  For  the  variety  of  figures  in  vifible  objedts  would  fugged  a fufiicient 
variety  in  their  chara6ters;  the  hand  could  eafily  execute  this;  and  their  permanency 
would  both  give  the  antediluvians  diftindt  ideas  of  all  the  original  charadlers,  and  all 
their  variations,  and  alfo  fix  them  in  their  memory.  We  may  fuppofe  therefore,  that 
though  their  words  and  marks  would  be  fo  aflbciated  together  (agreeably  to  what  was 
before  obferved),  as  that  the  word  would  be  the  name  of  the  correfponding  mark,  and 
the  mark  the  pidlure  of  the  word  in  many  cafes,  yet  their  marks  would  in  fome  inftan- 
ces  extend  farther  than  their  words ; and  confequently,  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
becaufe  the  marks  would  be  fimilar  and  different,  where  the  words  were  not,  tJierc 
would  be  no  alphabetical  writing  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

They  might,  however,  hand  down  a hiftory  of  the  creation,  fall,  and  principal 
events,  in  this  piifture-writing,  attended  with  a traditional  explanation,  which  might 
remain  uncorrupted  and  invariable  till  the  deluge.  And  indeed,  if  we  fuppofe  piibure- 
writing  to  be  of  divine  original,  it  will  be  moft  probable,  that  they  received  a divine 
direction  to  do  this,  and  that  they  would  not  apply  their  pifture-writing  to  any  other 
purpofe  for  fome  time : juft  as  the  IJraelites  afterwards  feem  to  have  employed  al])lia- 
betical  writing  chiefly  for  recording  the  divine  difpenfations  and  interpofitions. 
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Afcer  the  flood  the  great  change  made  in  the  face  of  things,  and  in  natural  bodies, 
with  the  appearance  perhaps  of  fome  entirely  new  ones,  would  make  fome  parts  of  the 
antediluvian  language  fuperfliious,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  be  greatly  defedlive 
upon  the  whole.  Hence  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  antediluvian  language  muft  receive 
much  greater  alterations  and  additions  juft  after  the  flood,  than  at  any  time  before. 
But  Noah  and  his  wife,  having  their  words  and  ideas  more  firmly  aflfociated  together, 
than  Shetn^  Ham^  and  Japhet^  and  their  wives,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  age,  would 
be  far  lefs  able  to  make  the  requifite  changes  in  their  language.  Something  like  this 
muft  alfo  take  place  in  refpedl  of  tfieir  pidture-writing,  if  we  fuppofe  there  was  any  fuch 
thing  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

Let  us  fuppofe  this,  and  alfo  with  Mr.  Whijimi  and  Mr.  Shuckford,  that  Noahy  his 
wife,  and  their  poftdiluvian  pofterity,  fettled  early  in  Chinny  fo  as  to  be  cut  off  from 
SheMy  Ham,  and  Japhety  and  their  pofterity.  Here  then  we  may  fuppofe  farther,  that 
they  would  alter  and  improve  their  pidture-writing,  or  charadler,  fo  as  to  fuit  it  to  the 
new  face  of  things  in  the  poftdiluvian  world,  and  to  make  it  grow  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  more  than  they  would  their  language,  from  the  greater  facility  of  doing 
this  : for  I prefume,  that  the  antediluvian  language  contained  but  few  of  the 
articulate  founds  which  are  now  known,  and  that  they  could  not  invent  more.  Thus 
their  charadter  and  language  would  both  of  them  be  the  immediate  reprefentatives  of 
objedls  and  ideas  ; only  the  ufe  and  application  of  the  charadler  would  be  much  more 
extenfive  than  that  of  the  language.  After  fome  time,  fome  centuries,  or  even  chiliads, 
fuppofe,  both  the  charadler  and  language  would  begin  to  be  fixed,  to  have  fewer  new 
marks  and  words  added,  and  fewer  alterations  made  in  the  old  ones  in  any  given  inter- 
val of  time.  The  words  would  alfo  be  fo  firmly  aflbciated  with  the  correfponding 
marks,  as  to  be  the  names  of  them,  i,  e.  to  reprefent  them  as  well  as  the  objedls  or 
ideas,  to  which  they  were  originally  affixed.  But  then  there  would  be  many  marks, 
to  which  there  would  be  no  fuch  names,  taken  from  the  names  of  objedls  and  ideas,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  language  here  fuppofed.  They  would,  however, 
endeavour  to  give  them  fome  names ; and  hence  a diverfity  would  arife  in  their  lan- 
guage. We  may  conceive  alfo,  that  as  they  feparated  farther  from  one  another  in 
multiplying,  particular  clans  would  deviate  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  monofyl- 
labic  words  of  the  original  language,  as  in  the  feveral  dialedls  of  other  languages ; and 
confequently  deviate  ftill  more  in  the  compound  names  of  the  marks  : but  the  marks, 
being  permanent  things,  capable  of  being  handed  down  accurately  to  the  fucceflive 
generations,  and  of  being  conveyed  to  diftant  countries,  would  continue  intelligible 
to  all.  And  thus  we  may  conceive,  that  the  poftdiluvian  pofterity  of  Noah  might  all 
write  the  fame  charadlers,  and  yet  fpeak  different  languages  j alfo  that  their  charadler 
would  be  very  extenfive,  and  always  the  immediate  reprefentative  of  objedls  and  ideas, 
whereas  their  language  would  be  narrow,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  immediate  reprefentative 
of  the  charadter,  and  only  denote  objedls  and  ideas  by  means  of  this.  And  this  I take 
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to  be  the  cafe  with  the  people  of  China,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Japan, 
’Tonquin,  Siam,  &c.  But  I only  prefunne  to  offer  conjedtures,  not  having  any  know- 
ledge of  the  chai  adter  or  languages  of  thefe  countries. 

Since  the  Chineje  marks  are  very  numerous,  and  their  fi.mple  words  very  few,  whereas 
our  words  are  very  numerous,  and  our  fimple  marks,  or  the  letters  of  our  alphabet, 
very  few;  alfo  fince  our  words  are  the  foie  immediate  reprefentatives  of  objedts  and 
ideas,  our  written  and  printed  marks  being  merely  artificial  pidlures  of  words ; one 
might  fufpedl,  that  the  Chineje  words  are,  in  correfpondence  to  this,  merely  an  artificial 
enunciation  of  their  charadter.  But  I think  this  not  fo  probable,  as  the  mixed  fuppo- 
fition  mentioned  in  the  lafl:  paragraph.  For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  any  nation  fhould 
be  fo  far  deftitute  of  language,  as  not  to  have  words  for  common  objedls,  and  internal 
feelings ; or,  having  thefe,  that  they  fliould  lay  them  entirely  afide,  and  adopt  the  arti- 
ficial names  of  the  marks  reprefenting  tliofe  objedls  and  ideas  in  their  Beads.  But  they 
might  eafily  adopt  names,  fimple  or  compound,  at  firfl  afcribed  artificially  to  marks, 
whofe  objedls  and  ideas  had  before  this  adoption  no  names. 

That  in  affixing  names  artificially  to  marks  a great  diverfity  might  arife,  appears  from 
the  great  diverfity  of  alphabetical  charadlers  expreffing  the  fame  words.  Thus  the  He- 
brew, Samaritan  and  Syriac  languages,  agree  nearly  in  found  and  fenfe,  but  differ  en- 
tirely in  charadlers.  Thus  alfo,  amongfl  modern  languages,  feveral  are  written  in  dif- 
ferent charadlers,  as  Englijh  in  the  comm.on  round  hand,  in  various  law  hands,  and 
variousfliort  hands. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  their  pofterity.  They  mufl  be 
fuppofed  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  in  general,  as  Noah,  and  his  immediate 
pofterity,  till  the  confufionof  tongues  at  Babel-,  excepting  that  Ham,  and  Japhet, 

with  their  wives,  would  be  more  apt  to  alter  their  charadler  and  language,  and  fuit 
them  to  their  prefent  exigencies,  than  Noah  and  his  wife,  on  account  of  their  being  ail 
young  perfons ; alfo  that,  being  all  as  it  were  equal  to  each  other  they  might  each  of 
them  be  the  authors  of  certain  diverfities  in  the  common  charadler  and  language,  and 
eftablifli  them  in  their  refpedlive  pofterities.  However,  if  Noah  be  fuppofed  to  have 
continued  with  them  till  the  divifion  of  the  earth  by  God’s  command,  and  then  only  to 
have  departed  with  his  poftdiluvian  pofterity  for  China,  the  country  affigned  to  him, 
whilft  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  with  their  pofterity,  began  to  build  the  tovver  of  Babel 
in  oppofition  to  God’s  command,  then  Noah,  and  all  liis  fons,  &c.  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  have  fuited  their  charadler  and  language  to  the  new  world  in  nearly  the  lame 
manner. 

The  confufion  of  tongues  at  Babel  appears  to  me  to  be  miraculous  for  the  following 
reafons. 

Firfl,  This  appears  to  be  the  moft  natural  interpretation  of  the  text. 

Secondly,  Thus  the  confufion  of  tongues  will  correfpond  to  the  gift  of  language 
imparted  to  Hdam  at  his  creation,  which  muft  be  fuppofed ; alfo  to  the  gift  of  tongues 
at  Penlecoji, 
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Thirdly,  Learned  men  feem  to  have  fhewn,  that  the  diverfity  of  ancient  languages 
does  by  no  means  favour  the  fuppofition  of  a natural  derivation  of  them  all  from  one 
original  form. 

Fourthly,  The  original  plan  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  (which  I confider  as 
filler  languages  derived  from  the  fame  mother  or  original  plan),  appears  to  have  been 
very  uniform,  yet  with  a confiderable  variety.  Now  I think  this  uniformity  and 
variety  could  fcarce  be  invented  and  eftabliflied  by  rude  multitudes,  almoft  entirely 
occupied  in  providing  necelTaries  for  themfelves,  and  much  lefs  as  alphabetical  writing 
feems  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  diverfity  of  languages.  And  in  fadl  we  do  not  find, 
that  barbarous  nations  do  by  length  of  time  improve  their  languages  fo  as  in  any 
meafure  to  approach  to  the  perfedion  of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  of  their  common 
mother.  It  adds  flrength  to  this  argument,  that  the  original  plan  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  i.  e.  the  rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax,  as  gramiriarians  call  them,  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (whofe  original  plans  agree),  though  the 
firft  colonies,  which  came  by  fea  into  Greece  and  Italy,  came  from  Palejline  and  Egypt, 
i.  e.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  countries  where  Hebrew  and  Arabic  were  fpoken. 

Fifthly,  The  natural  deviation  of  languages  fince  hiftory  has  been  clear  and  certain, 
does  by  no  means  correfpond  to  a fuppofed  natural  derivation  of  all  languages  from  one 
mother-tongue,  efpecially  in  fo  fliort  a time  as  the  interval  between  the  flood  and  the 
rife  of  many  different  ancient  languages.  Let  the  reader  here  only  reflect  upon  the 
great  difference  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  from  the  ancientefl:  Greek  extant,  and  the  fmall 
difference  of  this  from  modern  Greek,  or  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  from  the  Rabbinical. 

If  now  the  confufion  of  tongues  was  miraculous,  we  may  conjedure  from  the 
agreements  and  difagreements  of  mother-languages  from  each  other,  that  it  was  of  the 
following  kind. 

Firft,  That  the  original  monofyllabic  words  of  the  antediluvian  language  were 
incorporated  into  each  new  language. 

Secondly,  That  as  thefe  words  included  only  few  of  the  articulate  founds  of  which 
the  human  voice  is  capable,  the  feveral  families  were  put  upon  making  new 
articulations,  fome  having  one  fet,  fome  another,  imparted  to  them. 

Thirdly,  That  each  family  had  a new  flock  of  words  given  them,  confifting  partly 
of  old,  partly  of  new  articulations  i and  that  this  new  flock  far  exceeded  the  old  gne  in 
number  and  variety. 

Fourthly,  That  a new  and  different  etymology  and  fyntax  were  alfo  communicated 
to  each  family. 

Fifthly,  That  there  were  as  many  new  languages  given  as  there  are  heads  of  families 
mentioned  Gen.  x;  the  confufion  of  tongues,  by  which  the  divifion  of  the  earth  was 
effedled,  not  happening  till  Joktan\  fons  were  old  enough  to  be  heads  of  families, 
though  it  had  been  determined  and  declared  by  God  before.  Thofe  families, 
however,  which  were  derived  from  the  fame  flock,  or  had  contiguous  countries  affigned 
to  them,  might  be  infpired  with  languages,  that  had  a proportionable  affinity. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  may  become  of  thefe  particular  conjeflures,  I think  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  new  languages  far  exceeded  the  old  common  one  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
words;  and  that  the  confufion  of  tongues  was  by  this  means  a beneficial  gift  and 
blefiing  to  mankind,  as  all  God’s  other  chafiifements  ufe  to  be. 

We  may  alfo  fee  reafons  to  make  us  judge,  that  a diverfity  of  languages  is  fuited  to 
the  other  circumftances  of  mankind.  For  this  mufi;  prevent  the  infedlion  of  vice  from 
fpreading  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  it  would  otherwife  have  done,  had  mankind  lived 
together  in  one  large  body,  and  had  a free  communication  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  fame  language. 

Diverfity  of  languages  does  alfo  both  help  the  invention,  and  corredt  falfe  judgments. 
For  we  think  in  words,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  theory,  and  invent  chiefly  by 
means  of  their  analogies ; at  the  fame  time  that  a fervile  adherence  to  thofe  of  any  one 
language,  or  the  putting  words  for  things,  would  lead  us  into  many  errors.  Now 
diverfity  of  languages  does  both  enlarge  the  field  of  invention,  and  by  oppofing  analogy 
to  analogy  preferve  us  from  the  prejudices  derived  from  mere  verbal  agreements.  Let 
me  add  here,  that  the  abftradt  terms  of  logicians,  metaphyficians,  and  fchool-men, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a diftinft  language,  have  fpiritualized  men’s  underftandings, 
and  taught  them  to  ufe  words  in  reafoning,  as  algebraifts  do  fymbols. 

Different  languages  do  likewife  improve  one  another,  and  help  one  another  to  grow 
in  fome  proportion  to  the  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  things. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  probable  confequences  of  fuppofing  different  languages,  and 
fuch  as  were  far  more  copious  than  the  old  one,  to  be  given  at  once  miraculoufly. 

Firfl,  then.  The  charadler,  which  fuited  the  old  language  very  imperfedlly,  would 
be  flill  lefs  fuited  to  the  new  one. 

Secondly,  The  new  language  might  be  more  copious,  and  better  adjufted  to  exprefs 
objedls  and  ideas,  than  the  charadler.  And  this  I think  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  if  we 
fuppofe  the  new  languages  given  miraculoufly. 

Thirdly,  The  agreement  between  many  of  the  marks  of  the  charadler,  and  the 
words  of  the  old  language,  may  be  fuppofed  likely  to  put  fome  perfons  upon  denoting 
the  words  of  the  new  language  by  marks.  But  whether  this  would  neceffarily  lead  to 
alphabetical  writing,  is  very  doubtful.  I think  not.  The  firfl:  attempts  at  leafl  would 
not  be  alphabetical  writing. 

Fourthly,  Perfons  of  different  families,  who  could  not  underfland  one  another’s 
language,  might  yet  correfpond  by  the  character.  However,  one  may  guefs  from  the 
circumftances  of  things  in  ancient  times,  that  this  would  feldom  take  place  in  fadl. 

Fifthly,  This  and  the  convenience  of  correfponding  with  perfons  of  the  lame  fimily 
at  a diftance,  alfo  the  defire  of  preferving  memoiials  of  remarkable  events  and  tranf- 
adlions,  might  make  them  continue  the  ufe  of  the  chara6ler,  and  improve  it,  confidered 
as  a method  of  conveying  ideas,  ditlinft  from  that  of  language.  And  the  cliaradter 
thus  feparated  from  the  language  might  give  rife  to  hicroglyphical  wa-iting  in  all  its 
varieties. 
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Sixthly,  The  patriarchs  after  the  flood  in  the  line  of  Shem  might  convey  in  fucceflion 
the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  fall,  deluge,  calling  of  Abraham^  &c.  either  in  the  original 
pifture-writing  improved,  or  in  the  mixed  charafter,  which,  according  to  the  third  of 
thefe  confequences,  denoted  in  fome  imperfedt  grofs  way  the  words  of  the  new  language. 
And  fome  of  the  difficulties  of  the  book  of  Genefis  may  be  owing  to  its  confiding  of 
patriarchal  records  of  one  of  thefe  kinds,  tranflated  by  Mojes  into  the  Hebrew  of  his  own 
times,  and  then  written  alphabetically. 

I do  not  think  it  necejj'ary  to  have  recourfe  to  any  fuch  hypothefis  as  this,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  book  of  Genefis.  The  length  of  life,  even  after 
the  flood,  to  the  time  of  Mojes^  appears  fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  important 
traditional  hiftories  uncorrupted  in  the  religious  line  of  Sheniy  by  natural  means.  Or 
God  might  interpofe  miraculoufly,  as  in  fo  many  other  infbances  in  patriarchal  times. 

If  it  be  objedled,  that  we  have  not  the  leafb  intimation  of  writing  of  any  kind  in 
GeneftSi  I anfwer,  that  this  is  a difficulty.  However,  one  cannot  draw  any  certain  con- 
clufions  from  an  omiffion.  The  original  of  writing  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  firfl 
things,  which  would  be  committed  to  writing.  And  if  it  was  ufed  only  for  the  convey- 
ance of  important  fadls  to  the  fucceeding  generations,  we  have  no  reafon  to  exped  the 
incidental  m.ention  of  it.  It  was  probably  fo  tedious  and  difficult  a thing  to  exprefs 
themfelves  accurately  in  it,  and  verbal  raeflages  and  contrads  fo  eafy  and  natural  in 
thofe  Ample  ages,  when  the  veracity  of  the  meflTenger  or  contrador  was  not  fufpeded, 
~ as  that  writing  was  never  ufed  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  when  language  became 
copious,  unlefs  in  affairs  of  great  confequence. 

Pidure-writing  is  alluded  to  in  the  fecond,  commandment,  and  muft  have  been  in 
ufe  for  fome  time  before,  fince  a fyftem  of  idolatry  had  been  founded  upon  it.  And 
this  may  incline  one  to  think,  that  it  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  facred  affairs,  and 
therefore  perhaps  communicated  originally  to  Adam  by  God.  However,  if  we  fuppofe, 
that  it  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  flood,  this  will  not  totally  vitiate  the  foregoing 
conjedures.  The  main  purport  of  them  may  ftand  with  due  alterations  and  allowances! 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  ftate  all  the  varieties  in  things  of  fo  uncertain  a nature. 

I come  now  to  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing.  This  I conjedure  to  have  been  com- 
municated miraculoufly  by  God  to  Mojes  at  Sinaiy  for  the  following  reafons,  which, 
however,  I do  not  judge  to  be  decifive  ones. 

Firfl,  then,  God  is  faid  to  have  written  with  his  own  finger  upon  the  tables  of  ftone. 
And  I think  it  would  be  harfli  to  fuppofe  this  done  in  conformity  to,  and,  as  one  may 
fay,  imitation  of,  any  mere  imperfed  human  invention. 

Secondly,  The  IJraelites  are  the  only  people  in  the  whole  world  that  have  preferved 
any  regular  account  of  their  own  original.  This  is  eafily  accounted  for  upon  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  firfl  given  to  them  in  perfedion  j and  afterwards, 

' fuppofe  in  the  time  of  A/f,  borrowed  by  other  nations,  and  accommodated  in  an  im- 
perfed manner  to  their  languages.  But  if  we  fuppofe  any  other  nation,  the  Egyptians 

or 
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or  Arabians  for  inftance,  to  have  invented  writing  before  the  time  of  Mojes,  it  will  be 
fomewhat  difficult  to  affign  a reafon,  why  other  perfons  Ihould  not  have  borrowed  this 
invention  as  well  as  Mojes,  and,  like  him,  have  given  fome  account  of  their  own  nation, 
and  their  anceftors ; and  more  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  people,  who  invented 
alphabetical  writing,  ffiould  not  do  this. 

As  to  the  Egyptians  in  particular,  their  continuing  to  ufe  hieroglyphical  writing,  and 
excelling  in  it,  ffiews,  that  they  could  not  have  invented  alphabetical ; for  this,  if  we 
fuppofe  it  invented  fo  early  as  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  would  have  aboliffied  that,  juft 
as  the  ufe  of  the  ten  cyphers  has  all  the  other  imperfedl  methods  of  notation  of  numbers. 
Nor  does  it  feem  very  likely,  that  hieroglyphical  writing  fliould  lead  to  alphabetical, 
but  rather  from  it,  fince  hieroglyphical  charadters  are  the  immediate  reprefentatives  of 
objedls  and  ideas,  and  the  mediate  reprefentatives  not  of  letters,  or  fimple  articulate 
founds,  but  of  w'ords,  and  even  of  clufters  of  words.  It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  the 
Egyptians  would  even  be  backward  in  receiving  alphabetical  writing  from  the  IJrael- 
ites  at  the  time  that  the  Philijiines  or  Ehmiicians  did ; as  being  then  greatly  advanced 
in-the  ufe  of  their  own  hieroglyphical  writing,  and  prejudiced  in  its  favour.  And  thus 
we  may  folve  that  very  difficult  queftion,  why  the  Egyptians^  who  feem  to  have  ereded 
a kingdom  early  (however,  I judge  Nimrod's  to  have  been  the  firft  by  the  manner  in 
which  Mofes  has  mentioned  it),  and  to  have  brought  it  to  confiderable  perfedion  before 
Jofeph's  time,  and  Co  very  great  perfedion  afterwards,  chiefly  by  his  means,  ffiould  yet 
have  left  no  hiftory  of  their  affairs,  not  even  of  the  great  empire  under  Sefac  or  Sefojlrisy 
and  his  fucceffors.  For  they  had  no  public  calamities  fufficient  in  any  meafure  to 
deftroy  all  their  records,  till  the  time  of  Cambyjes ; and  the  defolation  under  him  being 
lefs  in  degree,  ffiorter  in  duration,  in  a kingdom  of  greater  extent,  and  two  generations 
later  in  time,  than  that  of  the  JewiJfo  ftate  under  Nebiichadnezzary  which  yet  did  not 
deftroy  the  JezviJh  records,  could  not  have  totally  deftroyed  the  Egytian  records  had  they 
been  more  early,  and  fupeiior  to  the  Jeivs,  in  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  writing.  Even 
the  Greeksy  who  had  no  alphabetical  writing  till  fix  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Mofesy  have  given  a better  account  of  their  affairs,  than  the  Egyptians.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  JewiJJj  hiftory  to  have  been 
recorded  by  the  divine  appointment  and  direction,  which  is  highly  probable,  this  will 
leffen  the  force  of  the  prefent  argument,  but  not  quite  deftroy  it. 

Thirdly,  The  late  reception  of  w'riting  amongft  the  Greeksy  is  both  an  argument, 
that  it  did  not  exift  in  any  other  neighbouring  nation  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  alfo 
is  confiftent  with  its  being  miraculoufly  communicated  to  bim,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for 
facred  purpofes,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  and  true  religion, 
amongft  God’s  peculiar  people  the  Tfraelites.  I here  fuppofe,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  till  the  time  of  Cadmus ; and  that  he  came  into  Greece, 
agreeably  to  Sir  Jfaac  Newton's  opinion,  about  the  middle  of  David's  reign.  And 
indeed,  unlefs  the  principal  points  of  his  chronology  be  admitted,  it  does  not  appear  to 
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me,  that  any  rationale  can  be  given  of  ancient  times,  the  inventions  that  rofe  up  in 
them,  the  eftabliiliment  and  duration  of  kingdoms,  their  mutual  intercourfes,  &c. 

For,  Firft,  If  alphabetical  writing  was  known  upon  the  continent  of  Afia  and  Africa 
fix  hundred  years  before  Cadmus^  how  could  it  be  kept  from  the  Greeks  till  his  arrival 
amongft  them,  and  then  accommodated  to  the  Greek  tongue  only  very  imperfedlly  ? For 
the  Greeks  received  but  fixteen  letters  from  him.  The  Greek  tongue  came  itfelf  perhaps 
from  Egypt,  in  fome  meafure ; and  they  who  brought  the  language  two  generations 
before  Cadmus,  would  have  brought  an  exadl  method  of  writing  it  alphabetically,  had 
they  been  polTefTed  of  any  fuch.  For  it  is  not  probable,  that  Inachus,  and  the  colonies 
of  Egyptians  that  came  with  him,  and  after  him,  fliould  change  their  language  entirely 
for  tliat  of  the  poor  wandering  Cimmerians,  whom  they  found  in  Greece,  fince  we  fee  in 
fail,  that  the  colonies  of  Europeans  do  fometimes  teach  the  barbarous  natives,  where 
they  go,  an  European  language ; but  never  change  it  for  theirs. 

Secondly,  If  alphabetical  writing  was  given  to  Mojes  miraculoufly,  it  is  eafy  to  be 
conceived,  that  it  fliould  not  arrive  at  Greece  fooner  than  the  time  of  Cadmus.  For  the 
fevos  Vt^ere  a feparate  people,  their  priefts  kept  the  writings  of  Mojes  in  the  ark,  i.  e.  the 
only  alphabetical  writings  in  the  world ; and  mufl;  be  fome  time  before  they  could  be 
ready  and  expert  either  in  reading  or  writing : in  their  attempts  to  copy,  it  is  probable 
they  would  make  fome  miftakes,  fo  as  to  fall  fliort  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
art,  as  communicated  by  God ; the  neighbouring  nations  feared  and  hated  the  IJraelites, 
their  religion,  and  their  God ; they  had  probably  a pidlure-writing,  or  perhaps  fome 
imperfedl  method  of  denoting  words,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  remarked  above, 
which  anfwered  all  purpofes  that  feemed  neceflary  to  them  ; and  thus  the  art  of  alpha- 
betical writing  might  not  tranfpire  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations  till  the  time  of 
Eli,  when  the  ark,  with  the  writings  of  Mojes  in  it,  was  taken  by  the  Philijlines.  For 
fmce  the  writings  of  Mojes  were  not  in  the  ark,  when  it  was  put  into  the  temple  by 
Solomon,  it  may  be,  that  the  Philijlines  kept  them,  and  learnt  from  them  the  art  of 
writing  alphabetically,  being  now  fufficiently  prepared  for  it  by  fuch  notions  concerning 
it,  as  had  tranfpired  to  them  previoufly  in  tlieir  former  intercourfes  with  the  IJraelites. 
And  thus  the  Phmidans,  or  Philijlines,  will  have  appeared  the  inventors  of  letters  to 
the  Greeks  and  Cadmus  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  able  to  accommodate  the 
Phmician  method  of  writing,  in  an  imperfedl  manner,  to  the  Greek  language,  about 
two  generations  after  the  taking  of  the  ark.  Thus  alfo,  when  Samuel  put  the  writings 
of  Mojes  together,  as  they  had  been  copied  by  the  priefts,  or  others,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  now  Hand  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  would  be  fome  deviations  from  the 
original  method  of  writing  communicated  to  Mojes  by  God  -,  and  thefe,  with  fuch  as 
happened  in  after-times,  particularly  upon  the  return  flom  the  Babylonijh  captivity 
(when  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  even  the  original  letters  were  changed),  may  have 
made  the  ancient  method  of  writing  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Jews  pradlife  it  in  their  Bibles 
for  the  fynagogues  without  points,  fo  imperfedl  as  not  to  appear  to  be  of  divine  original. 

For 
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For  the  fame  reafons,  the  corruptions  of  the  Hebrexv  languagCj  of  the  language  given 
to  Heber  or  Peleg,  at  the  confufion  of  tongues,  before  Mojes'%  time,  may  incline  us  to 
think  the  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  not  fufHciently  regular  for  a divine  communication. 
Much  is  alfo  to  be  afcribed  to  our  own  ignorance  in  both  thefe  cafes.  However,  there 
is  a wonderful  fimplicity  and  uniformity  kill  left,  both  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  in 
the  manner  of  writing  it  without  points  fo  great,  as  to  appear  to  me  fuperior  to  the 
invention  of  rude  ancient  times. 

Fourthly,  The  order  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets,  by  being  taken  from  that  of 
the  Hebrew,  as  we  have  it  in  the  alphabetical  pfalms,  bears  teffciir.ony  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabets  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  alpliabet,  as  much  as  with  each  other,  or 
more  j and  that  there  is  no  other  ancient  alphabet  remaining  to  be  a competitor  to  the 
Hebrew. 

Fifthly,  The  refolution  of  the  complex  articulate  founds  of  ancient  languages  into 
fimple  elements  or  letters,  and  then  recompofing  thefe  complex  founds  in  writing  them 
down  alphabetically,  feems  to  me,  as  obferved  above,  too  difficult  a problem  for 
ancient  times ; efpecially  as  they  neither  could  fee  the  ufe  of  it,  nor  conceive  the 
practicability.  It  would  have  appeared  to  them  a tafle  of  an  infinite  extent;  they 
would  never  conceive,  that  fo  fmall  a number  of  elements  would  be  ffifficient,  even 
fuppofing  they  could  firfi:  hit  upon  the  defign.  It  confirms  this,  that  no  barbarous 
nation  has  ever  invented  alphabetical  writing  for  themfelves.  They  continue  ignorant 
of  it  till  taught.  However,  let  it  be  obferved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  ancient 
languages  were  fimple  and  narrow,  the  difficulty  of  analyfing  their  complex  founds 
would  be  the  lefs  on  that  account. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  method  of  making  and  ereCling  the  tabernacle  was  communicated 
by  God  to  Mojes,  Bazaleel,  and  Hholiab,  in  a fupernatural  manner,  we  may  more 
eafily  fuppofe  the  art  of  writing  alphabetically  to  be  a divine  gift.  But  then  it  is  fome 
objection  to  this,  that  Mo/es  has  not  mentioned  it  as  a divine  gift,  at  leaft  not  exprefsiy. 

Seventhly,  The  time  of  Mofes  appears  to  be  IT^fuitable  one  for  fuch  a gift,  as  human 
life  was  then,  perhaps,  juft  brought  down  to  the  prefent  degree  of  ftiortnefs.  Till 
Mojes's  time,  the  length  of  life  had  preferved  the  facred  traditions  uncorrupted,  either 
with  or  without  the  helps  above-mentioned,  at  leaft  in  the  line  of  Abraham ; but  then 
tradition  began  to  be  mixed  with  fables,  and  to  lead  to  idolatry. 

Eighthly,  Alphabetical  writing,  by  being  introduced  among  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
wildernefs,  would  aboliffi  hieroglyphical,  and  confequently  cut  off  one  foui'ce  of 
idolatry.  It  would  likewife  make  them  fuperior  to  the  Egyptians,  their  enemies,  in 
the  art  of  writing;  who,  perhaps,  prided  themfelves  much  upon  account  of  their 
perfection  in  hieroglyphical  writing,  as  they  might  alfo  in  their  river,  the  wifdom  of 
their  policy,  the  comparative  greatnefs  of  their  kingdom,  their  magical  arts,  religious 
ceremonies,  &:c.  For  this  would  tend  to  the  glory  of  the  God  of  the  Ifraelites,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  true  religion  amongft  them. 
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It  may  be  objeded  here,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  in  ufe  before  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinaiy  fince  Mojes  was  direfted  before  this  to  write  an  account  of  the  battle 
with  Amalek  in  a book ; alfo  to  write  the  names  of  the  children  of  IJrael  upon  the  high 
prieft’s  breaft-plate,  like  the  engravings  of  a fignet.  I anfwer,  that  both  thefe  may  refer 
to  a pidure-writing,  or  to  fome  improvement  of  it,  whereby  entire  words  were 
denoted,  without  being  refolved  into  their  fimple  founds.  The  firft  might  alfo  be  a 
prophetic  intimation  to  Mofes,  however  not  underftood  by  him  when  it  was  given,  that 
he  fhould  be  foon  enabled  to  write  in  a much  more  complete  manner  than  he,  or  his 
enemies  the  Egyptians,  could  at  prefent. 

The  Edomites  feem  alfo  to  have  had  fome  kind  of  writing  early,  from  the  account 
which  we  have  of  their  dukes  in  Genefis.  But  this  might  be  only  pidure  or  verbal 
writing,  explained  to  Samuel  by  fome  Edomite,  at  the  time  when  he  put  together  the 
writings  of  Mojes  : or  they  might  learn  writing  from  the  IJraelites,  fooner  than  any  other 
nation,  as  being  nearly  related  in  blood,  and  contiguous  to  them  in  fituation. 

The  fimplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  Arabic  tongue  would  alfo  incline  one  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  had  alphabetical  writing  early,  this  having  a great  ten- 
dency to  preferve  a fixed  ftandard  in  a language.  But  the  IJhmaelites,  or  Midianites,  who 
were  nearly  related  to  the  IJraelites,  or  the  Kenites,  who  lived  amongft  them,  might  learn 
it  from  them,  perhaps  even  during  their  abode  in  the  wildernefs.  We  may  obferve  alfo, 
that  the  Arabic  tongue  was  not  only  fixed,  but  perhaps  rendered  more  regular,  foon  after 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  by  means  of  the  Alcoran,  and  of  the  grammars  that  were  made  for 
this  language  fome  time  afterwards  ; and  that,  before  Mahomet's  time  the  Arabians  had 
little  communication  with  their  neighbours,  and  therefore  would  preferve  their  language 
more  pure  and  fimple. 

The  changes  which  have  happened  to  languages,  and  to  the  methods  of  writing 
them  fince  the  invention  of  letters,  and  which  are  treated  of  with  great  copioufnefs  in 
the  writings  of  grammarians  and  critics,  afford  innumerable  attefbations  to  the  do6trine 
of  affociation,  and  may,  converfely,  be  much  illuftrated  by  it.  But  the  full  detail  of 
this  muft  be  left  to  thofe,  who  are  well  fkilled  in  the  feveral  ancient  and  modern 
languages. 

PROP.  LXXXIV. 

Ho  explain  the  general  Nature  oj  a philojophical  Language,  and  hint  Jome  Methods,  in 
which  it  might  be  conftruEied,  upon  the  Joregoing  Principles. 

If  we  fuppofe  mankind  poiTeffed  of  fuch  a language,  as  that  they  could  at  pleafure 
denote  all  their  conceptions  adequately,  i.  e.  without  any  deficiency,  fuperfluity,  or 
equivocation  -,  if,  moreover,  this  language  depended  upon  a few  principles  affumed, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  becaufe  they  were  the  fhorteft  and  beft  pollible,  and  grew  on  from 
the  fame  principles  indefinitely,  fo  as  to  correfpond  to  every  advancement  in  the  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  things,  this  language  might  be  termed  a philofophical  one,  and  would  as  much 
exceed  any  of  the  prefent  languages,  as  a paradifiacal  ftate  does  the  mixture  of  happi- 
nefs  and  mifery,  which  has  been  our  portion  ever  fince  the  fall.  And  it  is  no 
improbable  fuppofition,  that  the  language  given  by  God  to  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the 
fall,  was  of  this  kind  j and,  though  it  might  be  narrow,  anfwered  all  their  exigencies 
perfedtly  well. 

Now  there  are  feveral  methods,  in  which  it  does  not  feem  impoffible  for  mankind  in 
future  ages  to  accomplifh  fo  great  a defign. 

Thus,  Firfl,  They  may  examine  all  the  polTible  fimple  articulations  of  which  their 
organs  are  capable,  with  all  the  combinations,  or  complex  articulate  founds,  that  refuk 
from  them,  and  the  relations  which  thefe  bear  one  to  another,  and  aOign  to  each 
refpedtively  fuch  fimple  and  complex  ideas,  and  fuch  variations  of  the  laid,  as  a deep 
infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  objefls,  ideas,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  &c. 
fhall  demand  by  a natural  claim,  fo  as  to  make  every  expreffion  the  lliorteft  and  bell 
polTible.  And  though  this,  in  our  prefent  Hate  of  ignorance,  cannot  but  feem  an 
impradlicable  projedl,  yet  the  fame  ignorance  Ihould  teach  us,  that  we  can  form  no 
notions  at  all  of  the  great  increafe  of  knowledge,  which  may  come  in  future  ages,  and 
which  feems  promifed  to  come  in  the  latter  happy  times  predidted  by  the  prophecies. 
However,  the  great,  and  to  former  times  inconceivable,  advancement  of  know’ledge, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  two  lak  centuries,  may  help  a little  to  qualify  our 
prejudices. 

Secondly,  If  all  the  fimple  articulate  founds,  with  all  the  radical  words,  which  are 
found  in  the  prefent  languages,  were  appropriated  to  objedts  and  ideas  agreeably  to  the 
prefent  fenfes  of  words,  and  their  litnefs  to  reprefent  objedls  and  ideas,  fo  as  to  make 
all  confillent  with  itfelf ; if,  flirther,  the  belt  rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax  were  feledled 
from  the  prefent  languages,  and  applied  to  the  radical  words  here  fpoken  of,  fo  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  exprefTmg  all  the  variations  in  objedls  and  ideas,  as  far  as 
pofllble,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  grow  proportionably  to  the  growth  of  knowledge,  this  might  alfo 
be  termed  a philofophical  language ; and,  though  more  imperfedl  and  narrow  than  the 
lad,  yet  feems  more  pofTible  to  be  brought  to  execution  and  pradlice. 

Thirdly,  If  fuch  fimple  articulations  as  are  now  wanting  in  the  Hehrevj  alphabet  were 
added  to  it,  and  its  radical  words,  compofed  of  all  tlie  combinations  of  twos  and  threes 
completed,  proper  fimple  fenfes  being  alTigned  to  them,  from  other  languages  ilippofe, 
and  particularly  from  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  as  in  Caftelliis\  I. exicon, 
and  other  books  of  a like  kind  j if,  farther,  fuch  new  rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax 
were  added  to  thofe  which  take  place  at  prefent  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  as  this  incieafe 
of  the  radicals,  and  application  of  the  language  to  the  w'holc  aggregate  of  objedls  and 
ideas  requires  ; we  fliould  have  a much  more  fimple,  precife  and  extenfive  language, 
than  any  now  in  being.  It  would  alio  be  eafy  to  be  underftood  by  the  Jezvs  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  For  moll  of  them  liave  fome  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  Hcbreiv, 

and 
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and  many  underftand  the  Rabbinical,  which  feems  to  be  formed  upon  a plan  not  very 
unlike  that  here  propofed,  though  without  any  exprefs  defign ; and  to  which,  therefore 
a due  regard  ought  to  be  had  by  any  one,  who  Ihould  attempt  to  execute  this  plan. 
Many  eaftern  nations,  and  the  Mahometans  every  where,  would  alfo  be  expert  in 
learning  this  language,  from  the  relation  and  refemblance  which  it  would  bear  to 
languages  already  known  by  them ; and  it  would  be  eafier  to  be  learnt  by  perfed 
novices  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  greater  fimplicity  and  regularity.  A didionary 
might  be  made  for  it  in  itfelf ; the  Biblical  Hebrew,  where  its  fenfe  is  determinate  and 
known,  being  the  bafis,  or  thing  given. 

In  the  mean  time,  where  the  writer  endeavours  to  exprefs  himfelf  witli  plainnefs, 
fincerity,  and  precifion,  being  firft  duly  qualified  by  the  knowledge  of  his  fubjed,  and 
the  reader  pays  a due  regard  to  him,  as  his  teacher,  for  the  then  prefent  time,  by  ufing 
fufficient  induftry  and  candour,  the  ill  effeds  of  the  confufion  of  tongues  become 
evanefcent  in  refped  of  them.  But  it  would  be  happy  to  take  away  all  occafion  of 
iniftake  from  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  learning 
important  truths  with  more  eafe  and  certainty,  and  in  a fhorter  time,  than  they  can  at 
prefent. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  Mr.  Byrom's  method  of  fhort-hand  affords 
an  accurate  and  elegant  inftance  of  the  poffibility  of  proceeding  in  fuch  matters  upon 
fimpie  and  philofophical  principles  j his  fhort-hand  being  a real  and  adequate  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  founds  of  the  Englijlo  tongue,  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  determining  the  fenfe, 
and  that  in  the  fhortefl  manner  pofTible.  If  we  were  pofTeffed  of  a philofophical 
language,  it  ought  to  be  denoted  by  this  charader,  mutatis  mutandis. 

PROP.  LXXXV. 

T 0 illujlrate  and  confirm  the  general  DoSlrine  ofi  AJfiociation  by  the  f articular  AJfiociations, 
that  take  Place  in  refipebl  of  Language. 

This  has  been  done,  in  great  meafure,  already,  in  the  corollaries  to  the  twelfth 
propofition.  I will  here  infert  fome  obfervations  of  a like  kind,  which  would  have 
interrupted  the  reader  too  much  in  that  place,  but  may  properly  follow  the  account  of 
language  given  in  this  fedion. 

I.et  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  the  feveral  letters  of  an  alphabet,  fuppofed  to  be  fufHciently 
extenfive  for  the  purpofe,  reprefent  refpedively  the  feveral  fimple  fenfible  pleafures 
and  pains,  to  which  a child  becomes  fubjed  upon  its  firft  entrance  into  the  world. 
Then  will  the  various  combinations  of  thefe  letters  reprefent  the  various  combinations 
of  pleafures  and  pains,,  formed  by  the  events  and  incidents  of  human  life ; and,  if  we 
fuppofe  them  to  be  alfo  the  words  of  a language,  this  language  will  be  an  emblem  or 
adumbration  of  our  pafTage  through  the  prefent  life^  the  feveral  particulars  in  this 
being  reprefented  by  analogous  ones  in  that. 
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Thus  the  reiterated  imprelTions  of  the  fimple  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  made  upon 
the  child,  fo  as  to  leave  their  miniatures,  or  ideas,  are  denoted  by  his  learning  the  alpha- 
bet ^ and  his  various  alTociations  of  thefe  ideas,  and  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  themfelves, 
by  his  putting  letters  and  fyllables  together,  in  order  to  make  words : and  when  affo- 
ciation  has  fo  far  cemented  the  component  parts  of  any  aggregate  of  ideas,  pleafures 
and  pains,  together,  as  that  they  appear  one  indivifible  idea,  pleafure  or  pain,  the  child 
muft  be  fuppofed  by  an  analogous  aflbciation  to  have  learnt  to  read  without 
Ipelling. 

As  the  child’s  words  become  more  and  more  polyfyllabic  by  compofition  and  decom- 
pofitlon,  till  at  length  whole  clufters  run  together  into  phrafes  and  fentences,  all  whofe 
parts  occur  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  the  memory,  fo  his  pleafures  and  pains  become 
more  and  more  complex  by  the  combining  of  combinations  ; and  in  many  cafes 
numerous  combinations  concur  to  form  one  apparently  fimple  pleafure. 

The  feveral  relations  of  words,  as  derived  from  the  fame  root,  as  having  the  fame 
prepofitions  and  terminations,  &c.  reprefent  correfponding  relations  in  the  compound 
ideas,  pleafures  and  pains. 

When  the  complex  pleafures  and  pains,  formed  from  miniatures  of  the  fenfible  ones, 
become  the  means  of  gaining  other  and  greater  pleafures,  viz.  by  fading  from  frequent 
repetition,  and  fo  becoming  mere  ideas,  or  by  any  other  method,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that 
our  prefent  knowledge  in  language  is  ufed  as  a means  of  attaining  farther  knowledge 
in  it. 

As  the  fight  and  found  of  words,  imprefled  upon  us  on  common  occafions,  do  not 
at  all  fuggeft  the  original  of  thefe  words  from  fimple  letters,  this  being  a light  In  which 
grammarians  and  linguifts  alone  confider  words,  fo  the  complex  pleafures  and  pains 
may  pafs  over  men’s  minds,  and  be  felt  daily,  and  yet  not  be  confidered  by  them  as 
mere  combinations,  unlefs  they  be  peculiarly  attentive  and  inquifitive  in  this  refpe<ft. 

This  comparifon  may  ferve  as  a method  of  aftifting  the  reader’s  conceptions,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  manner  in  which  combinations  of  miniatures  are  formed.  It  is  alfo  a con- 
fiderable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general  dodfrine  of  aflbciation,  fince  language  is  not 
only  a type  of  thefe  aftbciated  combinations,  but  one  part  of  the  thing  typified.  Was 
human  life  perfedt,  our  happinefs  in  it  would  be  properly  reprefented  by  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  things  which  a truly  philofophical  language  would  give  us.  And  if  we 
fuppofe  a number  of  perfons  thus  making  a progrefs  in  pure  unmixed  happinefs,  and 
capable  both  of  exprefling  their  own  feelings,  and  of  underftanding  thofe  of  others,  by 
means  of  a perfedl  and  adequate  language,  they  might  be  like  new  fenfes  and  powers 
of  perception  to  each  other,  and  botli  give  to  and  receive  from  each  other  happinefs 
indefinitely.  But  as  liuman  life  is,  in  fadl,  a mixture  of  happinefs  and  mifery,  fo  all 
our  languages  muft,  from  the  difteience  of  our  alTociations,  convey  falfehood  as  well 
as  truth,  as  above  noted.  And  yet,  fince  our  imperfedt  languages  improve,  purify, 
and  corredl  themfelves  perpetually  by  themfelves,  and  by  other  means,  fo  that  we  may 
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hope  at  laft  to  obtain  a language,  which  fhall  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  ideas, 
and  a pure  channel  of  conveyance  for  truth  alone,  analogy  feems  to  fuggeft,  that  the 
mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains,  which  we  now  experience,  will  gradually  tend  to  a 
colledtion  of  pure  pleafures  only,  and  that  alTociation  may  be  the  means  of  effeding 
this,  as  remarked  in  the  ninth  corollary  of  the  fourteenth  propofition, 

SCHOLIUM. 

Mufical  founds  afford,  like  articulate  ones,  various  inftances  of  the  power  of  affoci- 
ation.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here  alfo,  that  the  concords  formed  from  the  twelve 
femitones  in  the  odave,  are  more  in  number  than  the  difcords ; and  that  the  harfhnefs 
of  thefe  laft  paffes  by  degrees  into  the  limits  of  pleafure,  partly  from  frequent  repeti- 
tion, partly  from  their  affociations  with  concords. 

The  dodrine  of  affociation  may  likewife  be  illuftrated  by  that  of  colours.  Thus,  let 
the  feven  primary  colours,  with  their  ftiades,  reprefent  the  original  fenfible  pleafures ; 
then  will  the  various  affociatcd  pleafures  of  human  life,  fuppofmg  that  we  enjoyed  a ftate 
of  unmixed  happinefs,  be  reprefented  by  the  compound  vivid  colours,  which  natural 
bodies,  of  regular  makes,  and  ftrong  powers  of  refledion,  exhibit  to  the  eye.  White, 
which  is  compounded  of  all  the  colours  refleded  copioufly,  and  which  yet,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  difcern,  bears  no  refemblance  to  any  of  them,  would  reprefent  a ftate  of  great 
mental  happinefs,  ultimately  deduced  from  all  the  fenfible  pleafures,  and  in  which  not- 
withftanding,  the  perfon  himfelf  diftinguifhes  no  traces  of  any  of  thefe.  And,  agreeably 
to  this,  light,  brightnefs,  and  whitenefs,  are  often  put  for  perfedion,  purity,  and  happL- 
nefs,  as  obfcurity,  blacknefs,  and  darknefs,  are  for  imperfedion  and  mifery.  Befides 
white,  there  are  other  compound  colours,  which  bear  little  or  no  refemblance  to  any  of 
the  primary  ones,  as  well  as  many  in  which  fome  primary  colour  is  evidently  predomi- 
nant. Thefe  reprefent  the  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  of  inferior  compound  pleafures, 
fome  of  which  are,  according  to  common  eftimation,  quite  foreign  to  the  fenfes,  whilft 
others  are  manifeftly  tinged  with  pleafant  fenfations,  and  their  miniatures. 

If  the  moderate  agitations  which  light  caufes  in  bodies,  when  it  is  by  them  refleded 
back  upon,  or  tranfmitted  to  other  bodies,  be  fuppofed  to  correfpond  to  pleafant 
vibrations  in  the  nervous  fyftem ; and  the  greater  agitations,  which  it  excites  in  thofe 
that  abforb  it,  to  the  violent  vibrations  in  which  pain  confifts  j then  the  colours  of 
natural  bodies,  fome  of  which  incline  to  light,,  and  fome  to  darknefs,  and  that  with 
all  the  poffible  varieties  and  mixtures  of  the  primary  colours,,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  language  by  which  they  exprefs  that  mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains  in  human  life, 
to  which  their  agitations  are  fuppofed  to  correfpond.  And  here  again  we  may  obferve, 
that  though  there  are  fome  natural  bodies,  which  abforb  and  ftifle  within  themfelves 
almoft  all  the  light  which  they  receive,  and  which  accordingly  are  dark,  black,  and 
unpleafant  to  the  beholders,  yet  tlie  greateft  part  of  natural  bodies  either  refled  lively 
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colours,  or  refledl  fome,  and  tranfmit  others,  or  tranfmit  all  the  colours  freely.  And  this 
type  is  alfo,  in  part,  the  thing  typified,  inafmuch  as  agreeable  and  difagreeable  colours 
make  part  of  the  original  pleafures  and  pains  of  human  life. 

Compound  taftes  may  likewife  illuftrate  aflbciation;  as  above  noted  under  the 
twelfth  propofition : for  where  the  number  of  ingredients  is  very  great,  as  in  Venice 
treacle,  no  one  can  be  tafted  diftindly  ; whence  the  compound  appears  to  bear  no 
relation  to  its  component  parts.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  ingredients  which 
are  feparately  difagreeable,  often  enter  compounds,  whofe  taftes  are  highly  agreeable. 
Now  in  thefe  cafes  either  the  oppofite  taftes  muft  coalefce  into  one,  which  pleafes 
from  the  prepollence  of  agreeable  taftes  upon  the  whole,  as  foon  as  the  aflbciation  is 
cemented  fufficiently,  or  elfe  the  difagreeable  taftes  muft,  by  frequent  repetition,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  pleafure  at  laft ; which  feems  rather  to  be  the  truth. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  three  inftances  of  this  fcholium  arifes  from  the  analogy  of  our 
fenfes  to  each  other,  and  to  our  frame  in  general ; which  is  the  fum  total  of  all  our 
fenfes.  And,  converfely,  they  confirm  this  analogy. 


SECT.  II. 

OF  PROPOSITIONS,  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  ASSENT. 

PROP.  LXXXVI. 

explain  the  Nature  of  AJfent  and  Diffent^  and  to  Jhew  from  what  Caufes  they  arife. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  laft  feflion,  that  aflent  and  diflfent,  whatever 
their  precife  and  particular  nature  may  be,  muft  come  under  the  notion  of  ideas,  being 
only  thofe  very  complex  internal  feelings,  which  adhere  by  aflbciation  to  fuch  clufters 
of  words  as  are  called  propofitions  in  general,  or  affirmations  and  negations  in  particular. 
The  fame  thing  is  remarked  in  the  tenth  corollary  to  the  twelfth  propofition. 

But  in  order  to  penetrate  farther  into  this  difficult  and  important  point,  I will 
diftinguifli  affent  (and  by  confequence  its  oppofite,  defccnt)  into  two  kinds,  rational 
and  practical ; and  define  each  of  thefe. 

Rational  aflTent  then  to  any  propofition  may  be  defined  a readinefs  to  affirm  it  to  be 
true,  proceeding  from  a clofe  aflbciation  of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  die  propofition,  with 
the  idea,  or  internal  feeling,  belonging  to  the  word  truth  j or  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
pofition with  the  word  truth.  Rational  diflent  is  the  oppofite  to  this.  This  aflent  might 
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be  called  verbal ; but  as  every  perfon  fuppofes  himfelf  always  to  have  fufficient  reafon 
for  fuch  readinefs  to  affirm  or  deny,  I rather  choofe  to  call  it  rational. 

Pradical  affent  is  a readinefs  to  ad  in  fuch  manner  as  the  frequent  vivid  recurrency 
of  the  rational  affent  difpofes  us  to  ad ; and  pradical  diffent  the  contrary. 

Pradical  affent  is  therefore  the  natural  and  neceffary  confequence  of  rational,  when 
fufficiently  impreffed.  There  are,  however,  two  cautions  to  be  fubjoined  here,  viz. 
Firft,  That  fome  propofitions,  mathematical  ones  for  inftance,  admit  only  of  a rational 
affent,  the  pradical  not  being  applied  to  them  in  common  cafes.  Secondly,  That  the 
pradical  affent  is  fometimes  generated,  and  arrives  at  a high  degree  of  ftrength,  without 
any  previous  rational  affent,  and  by  methods  that  have  little  or  no  connedion  with  it. 
Yet  ftill  it  is,  in  general,  much  influenced  by  it,  and,  converfely,  exerts  a great 
influence  upon  it.  All  this  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  the  inftances. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  rational  and  pradical  affent,  beginning  with 
that  given  to  mathematical  conclufions. 

Now  the  caufe  that  a perfon  affirms  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  twice  two  is  four ^ is 
the  entire  coincidence  of  the  vifible  or  tangible  idea  of  twice  two  with  that  of  four,  as 
impreffed  upon  the  mind  by  various  objeds.  We  fee  every  where,  that  twice  two  and 
four  are  only  different  names  for  the  fame  impreflion.  And  it  is  mere  affociation  which 
appropriates  the  word  truth,  its  definition,  or  its  internal  feeling,  to  this  coincidence. 

Where  the  numbers  are  fo  large,  that  we  are  not  able  to  form  any  diftind  vifible 
ideas  of  them,  as  when  we  fay,  that  12  times  12  is  equal  to  144;  a coincidence  of  the 
W'ords  arifing  from  fome  method  of  reckoning  up  1 2 times  1 2,  fo  as  to  conclude  with 
144,  and  refembling  the  coincidence  of  words  which  attends  the  juft-mentioned 
coincidence  of  ideas  in  the  Ampler  numerical  propofitions,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
rational  affent.  For  we  often  do,  and  might  always  verify  the  fimpleft  numerical 
propofitions  by  reckoning  up  the  numbers.  The  operations  of  addition,  fubtradion, 
multiplication,  divifion,  and  extradion  of  roots,  with  all  the  moft  complex  ones 
relating  to  algebraic  quantities,  confidered  as  the  exponents  of  numbers,  are  no  more- 
than  methods  of  producing  this  coincidence  of  words,  founded  upon  and  rifing  above 
one  another.  And  it  is  mere  affociation  again,  which  appropriates  the  word  truth  to 
the  coincidence  of  the  words,  or  fymbols,  that  denote  the  numbers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  coincidence  of  words  is,  by  thole  who  look 
deeper  into  things,  fuppofed  to  be  a certain  argument,  that  the  vifible  ideas  of  the 
numbers  under  confideration,  as  of  12  times  12,  and  144,  would  coincide,  as  much 
as  the  vifible  ideas  of  twice  two  and  four,  were  they  as  clear  and  diftind.  And  thus 
the  real  and  abfolute  truth  is  faid  by  fuch  perfons  to  be  as  great  in  complex  numerical 
propofitions,  as  in  the  fimpleft.  All  this  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved 
concerning  numbers,  viz.  that  their  names  are  neceffary  in  order  to  our  obtaining 
diftind  ideas  of  themj  for  by  diftind  ideas  he  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  proper 
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methods  of  diftinguifhing  them  from  one  another,  fo  as  to  reafon  juftly  upon  them. 
He  cannot  mean  diftind  vifible  ideas. 

In  geometry  there  is  a like  coincidence  of  lines,  angles,  fpaces,  and  folid  contents, 
in  order  to  prove  them  equal  in  fimple  cafes.  Afterwards,  in  complex  cafes,  we 
fubftitute  the  terms  whereby  equal  things  are  denoted  for  each  other,  alfo  the 
coincidence  of  the  terms,  for  that  of  the  vifible  ideas,  except  in  the  new  ftep  advanced 
in  the  propofition ; and  thus  get  a new  equality,  denoted  by  a new  coincidence  of 
terms.  This  refembles  the  addition  of  unity  to  any  number,  in  order  to  make  the 
next,  as  of  i to  20,  in  order  to  make  21.  We  have  no  diftind  vifible  idea,  either  of 
20  or  21 ; but  we  have  of  the  difference  between  them,  by  fancying  to  ourfelves  a 
confufed  heap  of  things  fuppofed  or  called  20  in  number ; and  then  farther  fancying 
I to  be  added  to  it.  By  a like  procefs  in  geometry  we  arrive  at  the  demonftration  of 
the  molt  complex  propofitions. 

The  properties  of  numbers  are  applied  to  geometry  in  many  cafes,  as  when  we 
demonllrate  a line  or  fpace  to  be  half  or  double  of  any  other,  or  in  any  other  rational 
proportion  to  it. 

And  as  in  arithmetic  words  ftand  for  indiffind  ideas,  in  order  to  help  us  to  reafon 
upon  them  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  diftind;  alfo  cyphers  for  words,  and  letters 
for  cyphers,  both  for  the  fame  purpofe;  fo  letters  are  put  for  geometrical  quantities 
alfo,  and  the  agreements  of  the  firft  for  thofe  of  the  lalt.  And  thus  we  fee  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  dodrine  of  quantity  is  built ; for  all  quantity  is 
expounded  either  by  number  or  extenfion,  and  their  common  and  foie  exponent  is 
algebra.  The  coincidence  of  ideas  is  the  foundation  of  the  rational  affent  in  fimple 
cafes;  and  that  of  ideas  and  terms  together,  or  of  terms  alone,  in  complex  ones.  This 
is  upon  fiippofition  that  the  quantities  under  confideration  are  to  be  proved  equal. 
But,  if  they  are  to  be  proved  unequal,  the  want  of  coincidence  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofe.  If  they  are  in  any  numeral  ratio,  this  is  only  the  introdudion  of  a new 
coincidence.  Thus,  ifj  inftead  of  proving  A to  be  equal  to  5,  we  are  to  prove  it 
equal  to  half  5,  the  two  parts  of  B imuff  coincide  with  each  other,  either  in  idea  or 
terms,  and  A with  one. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  ufeof  words  is  neceffary  for  geometrical  and  algebraical 
reafonings,  as  well  as  for  arithmetical. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  that  affociation  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  proceffes  hitherto 
defcribed. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  caufes  of  giving  rational  affent  to  mathematical  propofitions, 
as  this  is  defined  above.  The  memory  of  having  once  examined  and  affented  to  each 
ftep  of  a demonftration,  the  authority  of  an  approved  writer,  &c.  are  fufficient  to  gain 
our  affent,  though  we  underftand  no  more  than  the  import  of  the  propofition ; nay, 
even  though  we  do  not  proceed  fo  far  as  this.  Now  this  is  mere  affociation  again  ; this 
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memory,  authority,  &c.  being,  in  innumerable  inftances,  aflbciated  with  the  before- 
mentioned  coincidence  of  ideas  and  terms. 

But  here  a new  circumftance  arifes.  For  memory  and  authority  are  fometimes 
found  to  miflead ; and  this  oppofite  coincidence  of  terms  puts  the  mind  into  a date  of 
doubt,  fo  that  fometimes  truth  may  recur,  and  unite  itfelf  with  the  propofition  under 
confideration,  fometimes  falfehood,  according  as  the  memory,  authority,  &c.  in  all 
their  peculiar  circumftances,  have  been  aflbciated  with  truth  or  falfehood.  However, 
the  foundation  of  aflbnt  is  fbill  the  fame.  I here  defcribe  the  fad  only.  And  yet,  fince 
this  fad  mufl;  always  follow  from  the  fixed  immutable  laws  of  our  frame,  the  obligation 
to  affent  (whatever  be  meant  by  this  phrafe)  mufh  coincide  with  the  fad. 

And  thus  a mathematical  propofition,  with  the  rational  aflbnt  or  diflTent  arifing  in  the- 
mind,  as  foon  as  it  is  prefented  to  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a group  of  ideas,  united  by 
aflbeiation,  i.  e.  than  a very  complex  idea,  as  was  affirmed  above  of  propofitions  in 
general.  And  this  idea  is  not  merely  the  fum  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  terms  of 
the  propofition,  but  alfo  includes  the  ideas,  or  internal  feelings,  whatever  they  be, 
which  belong  to  equality,  coincidence,  truth,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  thofe  of  utility, 
importance,  &c. 

For  mathematical  propofitions  are,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  with  a pradical  aflbnt,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  thefe  words  ,•  as  when  a perfon  takes  this  or  that  method  of  executing 
a projeded  defign,  in  confequence  of  fome  mathematical  propofition  aflbnted  to  from 
his  own  examination,  or  on  the  authority  of  others.  Now,  that  which  produces  the 
train  of  voluntary  adions,  here  denoting  the  pradical  aflbnt,  is  the  frequent  recurrency 
of  ideas  of  utility  and  importance.  Thefe  operate  according  to  the  method  laid  down 
in  the  twentieth  propofition,  i.  e.  by  aflbeiation  j and  though  the  rational  aflbnt  be  a pre- 
vious requifite,  yet  the  degree  of  the  pradical  aflbnt  is  proportionable  to  the  vividnefs 
of  thefe  ideas  j and  in  moft:  cafes  they  ftrengthen  the  rational  aflbnt  by  a reflex  operation. 

Propofitions  concerning  natural  bodies  are  of  two  kinds,  vulgar  and  fcientifical.  Of 
the  firfl;  kind  are,  that  milk  is  white,  gold  yellow,  that  a dog  barks.  See.  Thefe  are 
evidently  nothing  but  forming  the  prefent  complex  idea  belonging  to  material  objeds 
into  a propofition,  or  adding  fome  of  its  common  aflbeiates,  fo  as  to  make  it  more 
complex.  There  is  fcarce  room  for  diflent  in  fuch  propofitions,  they  being  all  taken 
from  common  appearances.  Or  if  any  doubt  ffiould  arife,  the  matter  mufl;  be  con- 
fidered  fcientifically.  The  aflbnt  given  to  thefe  propofitions  arifes  from  the  aflbeiations 
of  the  terms,  as  well  as  of  the  ideas  denoted  by  them. 

In  fcientifical  propofitions  concerning  natural  bodies  a definition  is  made,  as  of  gold 
from  its  properties,  fuppofe  its  colour,  and  fpecific  gravity,  and  another  property  or 
power  joined  to  them,  as  a conftant  or  common  aflbeiate.  Thus  gold  is  faid  to  be 
dudile,  fixed,  or  foluble  in  aqua  regia.  Now  to  perfons,  who  have  made  the  proper 
experiments  a fufficient  number  of  times,  thefe  words  fuggefl;  the  ideas  which  occur  in 
thoib  experiments,  and,  converfely,  are  fuggefted  by  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
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vulgar  propofitions  above-mentioned  fuggeft  and  are  fuggefled  by  common  appear- 
ances. But  then,  if  they  be  fcientifical  perfons,  their  readinefs  to  affirm,  that  gold  is 
foluble  in  aqua  regia  univerfally,  arifes  alfo  from  the  experiments  of  others,  and  from 
their  own  and  other’s  obfervations  on  the  conftancy  and  tenor  of  nature.  They  know, 
that  the  colour,  and  fpecific  gravity,  or  almoft  any  two  or  three  remarkable  qualities 
of  any  natural  body,  infer  the  reft,  being  never  found  without  them.  This  is  a general 
truth ; and  as  thefe  general  terms  are  obferved  to  coincide,  in  fad,  in  a great  variety  of 
inftances,  fo  they  coincide  at  once  in  the  imagination,  when  applied  to  gold,  or  any 
other  natural  body,  in  particular.  The  coincidence  of  general  terms  is  alfo  obferved 
to  infer  that  of  the  particular  cafes  in  many  inftances,  befides  thofe  of  natural  bodies  j 
and  this  unites  the  fubjed  and  predicate  of  the  propofition,  gold  is  JoluUe  in  aqua  regiuy 
farther  in  thofe  who  penetrate  ftill  deeper  into  abftrad  fpeculations.  And  hence  we 
may  fee,  as  before,  Firft,  That  terms  or  words  are  abfolutely  neceftary  to  the  art  of 
reafoning;  Secondly,  That  our  aflent  is  here  alfo,  in  every  ftep  of  the  procefs, 
deducible  from  aftbciation. 

The  propofitions  formed  concerning  natural  bodies  are  often  attended  with  a high 
degree  of  pradical  aflent,  arifing  chiefly  from  fome  fuppofed  utility  and  importance, 
and  which  is  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  foregoing,  or  other  fuch  like  allowed  caules 
of  rational  aflent.  And  in  fome  cafes  the  pradical  alTent  takes  place  before  the  rational. 
But  then,  after  fome  time,  the  rational  affent  is  generated  and  cemented  moft  firmly  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  pradical.  This  procefs  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  regards 
paid  to  medicines,  i.  e.  in  the  rational  and  pradical  affent  to  the  propofitions  concerning 
their  virtues. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  children,  novices,  unlearned  perfons,  dc.  give,  in  many 
cafes,  a pradical  affent  upon  a fingle  inftance ; and  that  this  arifes  from  the  fii ft  and 
fimpleft  of  the  affociations  here  confidered.  The  influence  of  the  pradical  affent  over 
the  rational  arifes  plainly  from  their  being  joined  together  in  fo  many  cafes.  Tlie 
vividnefs  of  the  ideas  arifing  from  the  fuppofed  utility,  importance,  &c.  does  alfo  unite 
the  fubjed  and  predicate  fooner  and  clofer,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  obferved  in  the 
general  account  of  affociation. 

The  evidences  for  paft  fads  are  a man’s  own  memory,  and  the  authority  of  others. 
Thefe  are  the  ufual  affociates  of  true  paft  fads,  under  proper  reftridions , and  therefore 
beget  the  readinefs  to  affirm  a paft  fad  to  be  true,  i.  e.  the  rational  affent.  Tlie 
integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  witneffes,  being  the  principal  reftridion,  or  requifite, 
in  the  accounts  of  paft  fads,  become  principal  affociates  to  the  affent  to  them  j and  the 
contrary  qualities  to  diffent. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  a narration  of  an  event,  fuppofed  to  be  certainly  true,  f uppofed 
doubtful,  or  fuppofed  entirely  fiditious,  differs  in  its  effed  upon  the  mind,  in  the  three 
circumftances  here  alleged,  the  words  being  the  fame  in  each,  I anfwer,  firft,  in  having 
tlie  terms  /n/e,  doiihtfiily  and  fidlitiousy  with  a variety  of  ufual  affociates  to  thefe,  and 
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the  correfponding  internal  feelings  of  refpeft,  anxiety,  diflike,  &c.  connected  with 
them  refpe6lively  j whence  the  whole  effedls,  exerted  by  each  upon  the  mind,  will  differ 
confiderably  from  one  another.  Secondly,  If  the  event  be  of  an  interefling  nature,  as 
a great  advantage  accruing,  the  death  of  a near  friend,  the  afFe<5ling  related  ideas  will 
recur  oftener,  and,  by  lb  recurring  agitate  the  mind  more,,  in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed 
truth  of  the  event.  And  it  confirms  this,  that  the  frequent  recurrency  of  an  interefling 
event,  fuppofed  doubtful,  or  even  fi6litious,  does,  by  degrees,  make  it  appear  like  a 
real  one,  as  in  reveries,  reading  romances,  feeing  plays,  &c.  This  affe£lion  of  mind 
may  be  called  the  pradlical  aflent  to  pall  fads ; and  it  frequently  draws  after  it  the 
rational,  as  in  the  other  inflances  above  alleged. 

The  evidence  for  future  fads  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  for  the  propofitions 
concerning  natural  bodies,  being  like  it,  taken  from  indudion  and  analogy.  This  is 
the  caufe  of  the  rational  aflent.  The  pradical  depends  upon  the  recurrency  of  the  ideas 
and  the  degree  of  agitation  produced  by  them  in  the  mind.  Hence  refledion  makes 
the  pradical  aflent  grow  for  a long  time  after  the  rational  is  arifen  to  its  height ; or  if 
the  pradical  arifes  without  the  rational,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  it  will  generate  the  rational.  Thus  the  fanguine  are  apt  to  believe  and  affert  what 
they  hope,  and  the  timorous  what  they  fear. 

There  are  many  fpeculative,  abftraded  propofitions  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics, 
controverfial  divinity,  &c.  the  evidence  for  which  is  the  coincidence  or  analogy  of  the 
abflrad  terms,  in  certain  particular  applications  of  them,  or  as  confidered  in  their 
grammatical  relations.  This  caufes  the  rational  alTent.  As  to  the  pradical  aflent  or 
diflent,  it  arifes  from  the  ideas  of  importance,  reverence,  piety,  duty,  ambition, 
jealoufy,  envy,  felf-interefl,  &c.  which  intermix  themfelves  in  thefe  fubjeds,  and,  by 
doing  fo,  in  fome  cafes  add  great  flrength  to  the  rational  aflent  j in  others,  deftroy  it, 
and  convert  it  into  its  oppofite. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  rational  aflent  has  different  caufes  in  propofitions  of  different 
kinds,  and  pradical  likewife  j that  the  caufes  of  rational  are  alfo  different  from  thofe  of 
pradical  j that  there  is  however,  a great  affinity,  and  general  refemblance,  in  all  the 
caufes ; that  rational  and  pradical  aflent  exert  a perpetual  reciprocal  effed  upon  one 
another ; and  confequently,  that  the  ideas  belonging  to  affent  and  diflent,  and  their 
equivalents  and  relatives,  are  highly  complex  ones,  unlefs  in  the  cafes  of  very  fimple 
propofitions,  fuch  as  mathematical  ones.  For,  befides  the  coincidence  of  ideas  and 
terms,  they  'include,  in  other  cafes,  ideas  of  utility,  importance,  refped,  difrefped, 
ridicule,  religious  affedions,  hope,  fear,  &c.  and  bear  fome  grofs  general  proportion 
to  the  vividnefs  of  thefe  ideas. 

Cor.  I.  When  a perfon  video  meliora  proboquey  deteriora  Jequor  \ it  fhews  that 
the  rational  and  pradical  affent  are  at  variance,  that  they  have  oppofite  caufes,  and 
that  neither  of  thefe  has  yet  deflroyed  the  other. 

Cor.  2.  The  rational  and  pradical  faith  in  religious  matters  are  excellent  means  of 
begetting  each  other. 
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Cor.  3.  Vicious  men,  i.  e.  all  perfons  who  want  praftical  faith,  mufl  be  prejudiced 
againft  the  hiftorical  and  other  rational  evidences  in  favour  of  revealed  religion. 

Cor.  4.  It  is  impolTible  any  perfon  fhould  be  fo  fceptical,  as  not  to  have  the  com- 
plex ideas  denoted  by  alTent  and  diflent  alTociated  with  a great  variety  of  propofitions,  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  other  perfons  j juft  as  he  muft  have  the  fame  ideas  in  general 
affixed  to  the  words  of  his  native  language,  as  other  men  have.  A pretended  fceptic  is 
therefore  no  more  than  a perfon  who  varies  from  the  common  ufage  in  his  application 
of  a certain  fet  of  words,  viz.  truth,  certainty,  aflent,  dilTent,  &c. 

Cor.  5.  As  there  is  a foundation  for  unity  amongft  mankind  in  the  ufe  and  applica- 
tion of  words,  fo  there  is  for  a unity  in  the  aflent,  or  complex  ideas  belonging  to  pro- 
pofitions ; and  a philofophical  language,  or  any  other  method  of  bringing  about  the 
firft  unity,  would  much  conduce  to  this.  A careful  examination  of  things,  of  the 
world  natural,  the  human  mind,  the  fcriptures,  would  conduce  much  alfo.  But  candour 
fimplicity,  and  an  humble  fenfe  of  our  own  ignorance,  which  may  be  called  a reli- 
gious or  chriftian  fcepticifm,  is  the  principal  requifite,  and  that  without  which  this 
part  of  the  confufion  at  Bahel  can  never  be  remedied.  When  religion  has  equally  and 
fully  abforbed  different  perfons,  fo  that  God  is,  in  refpedl  of  them,  all  in  all,  as  far  as 
the  prefent  condition  of  mortality  will  permit,  their  pradical  aflent  muft  be  the  fame; 
and  therefore  there  rational  cannot  differ  long  or  widely. 

The  ideas  and  internal  feelings  which  arife  in  the  mind,  from  words  and  propofitions, 
may  be  compared  to,  and  illuftrated  by,  thofe  which  the  appearances  of  different 
perfons  excite.  Suppofe  two  perfons,  A and  B,  to  go  together  into  a crowd,  and  there 
each  of  them  to  fee  a variety  of  perfons  whom  he  knew'  in  different  degrees,  as  w'ell  as 
many  utter  ftrangers.  A would  not  have  the  fame  ideas,  and  affociations  raifed  in  him 
from  viewing  the  feveral  faces,  dreffes,  &c.  of  the  perfons  in  the  crowd,  as  B,  partly 
from  his  having  a different  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with  them  ; partly  from 
different  predifpofitions  to  approve  and  difapprove.  But  let  A and  B become  equally 
acquainted  with  them,  and  acquire,  by  education  and  affociation,  the  fame  predifpofi- 
tions of  mind,  and  then  they  will  at  laft  make  the  fame  judgment  of  each  of  the 
perfons  whom  they  fee. 

Cor.  6.  Religious  controverfies  concerning  abftradt  propofitions  arife  generally  from 
the  different  degrees  of  refpedt  paid  to  terms  and  phrafes,  which  conduce  little,  or 
nothing  to  the  generation  of  pradtical  faith,  or  of  love  to  God,  and  truft  in  him 
through  Chrift. 
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PROP.  LXXXVIL 

'To  deduce  Rules  for  the  AJcertainment  of  Truths  and  Advancement  of  KnowledgCy  from  the 
mathematical  Methods  of  conf  dering  ^antity. 

This  is  done  In  the  doftrine  of  chances,  with  refpedl  to  the  events  there  confidered. 
And  though  we  feldom  have  fuch  precife  data^  in  mixed  fciences  as  are  there  afllimed, 
yet  there  are  two  remarks  of  very  general  ufe  and  application,  deducible  from  the 
doftrine  of  chances. 

Thus,  Firft,  If  the  evidences  brought  for  any  propofition,  fa6t,  &c.  be  dependent 
on  each  other,  fo  that  the  firft  is  required  to  fupport  the  fecond,  the  fecond  to  fupport 
the  third,  &c.  i.  e.  if  a failure  of  any  one  of  the  evidences  renders  all  the  reft  of  no 
value,  the  feparate  probability  of  each  evidence  muft  be  very  great,  in  order  to  make 
the  propofition  credible  j and  this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  dependent  evidences 
are  more  numerous.  For  inftance,  if  the  value  of  each  evidence  be  — , and  the  num- 

a 

ber  of  evidences  be  then  will  the  refulting  probability  be  I here  fuppofe  abfo- 

lute  certainty  to  be  denoted  by  i ; and  confequently,  that  a can  never  be  lefs  than  i. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  decreafes  with  every  increafe  both  of  a and 

Secondly,  If  the  evidences  brought  for  any  propofition,  fadl,  &c.  be  independent 
on  each  other,  i.  e.  if  they  be  not  neceflary  to  fupport  each  other,  but  concur,  and 
can,  each  of  them,  when  eftablifhed  upon  Its  own  proper  evidences,  be  applied  diredlly 
to  eftablifh  the  propofition,  fad:,  &c.  in  queftion,  the  deficiency  in  the  probability  of 
each  muft  be  very  great,  in  order  to  render  the  propofition  perceptibly  doubtful  j and 
this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  evidences  are  more  numerous.  For  inftance, 
if  the  evidences  be  all  equal,  and  the  common  deficiency  in  each  be  if  alfo  the 
number  of  evidences  be  n as  before,  the  deficiency  of  the  refulting  probability  will  be 
no  more  than  which  is  pradically  nothing,  whe.^e  a and  n are  confiderable. 

Thus  if  a and  n be  each  equal  to  10,  will  be ^ , or  only  i in  ten 

^ «»  10,000,000,000  •' 

thoufand  millions  j a deficiency  from  certainty,  which  is  utterly  imperceptible  to  the 
human  mind. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  dodrine  of  chances,  that  the 
dependency  of  evidences  makes  the  refulting  probability  weak,  their  independency 
ftrong.  Thus  a report  pafling  from  one  original  author  through  a variety  of  fucceflive 
hands  lofes  much  of  its  credibility,  and  one  attefted  by  a variety  of  original  witnefles 
gains,  in  both  cafes,  according  to  the  number  of  fucceflive  reporters,  and  original 
witnefTes,  though  by  no  means  proportionably  thereto.  This  is  the  common  judgment 
of  mankind,  verified  by  obfervation  and  experience.  But  the  mathematical  method 
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of  confidering  thefe  things  is  much  more  precife  and  fatisfadtory,  and  ditFers  from 
the  common  one,  juft  as  the  judgment  made  of  the  degrees  of  heat  by  the  thermometer 
does  from  that  made  by  the  hand. 

We  may  thus  alfo  fee  in  a fliorter  and  fimpler  way,  that  the  refulting  probability 
may  be  fufficiendy  ftrong  in  dependent  evidences,  and  of  little  value  in  independent 
ones,  according  as  the  feparate  probability  of  each  evidence  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus 
the  principal  fa6ls  of  ancient  hiftory  are  not  lefs  probable  praddcally  now,  than  ten 
or  fifteen  centuries  ago,  nor  lefs  fo  then,  than  in  the  times  immediately  fuccecding ; 
becaufe  the  diminution  of  evidence  in  each  century  is  imperceptible.  For,  if  ~ be 

equal  to  i,  — ^ will  be  equal  to  i alfoj  and  if  the  deficiency  of  from  i be  ex- 
tremely fmall,  that  of  will  be  extremely  fmall  alfo,  unlefs  n be  extremely  great. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon  a large  number  of  weak  arguments  proves  little  j for  -i-,  the 

deficiency  of  each  argument,  being  extremely  great,  ~^y  the  refulting  deficiency  of 
independent  evidences,  will  be  extremely  great  alfo. 

It  appears  likewife,  diat  the  inequality  of  the  feparate  evidences  does  not  much  affed: 
this  reafoning.  In  like  manner,  if  the  number  of  evidences,  dependent  or  independent, 
be  great,  we  may  make  great  concefiions  as  to  the  feparate  values  of  each.  Again, 
a ftrong  evidence  in  dependent  ones  can  add  nothing,  but  muft  weaken  a little  j and, 
after  a point  is  well  fettled  by  a number  of  independent  ones,  all  that  come  afterwards 
are  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  can  do  no  more  than  remove  the  imperceptible  remaining 
deficiency,  &c.  And  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  purfue  thefe,  and  fuch  like  dedudions, 
both  mathematically,  and  by  applying  them  to  proper  inftances  feleded  from  the 
fciences,  and  from  common  life,  in  order  to  remove  certain  prejudices,  which  the  ufe 
of  general  terms,  and  ways  of  fpeaking,  with  the  various  aflbeiations  adhering  to  them. 
Is  apt  to  introduce  and  fix  upon  the  mind.  It  cannot  but  affift  us  in  the  art  of  reafoning, 
thus  to  take  to  pieces,  recompofe,  and  afeertain  our  evidences. 

If  it  be  afked,  upon  what  authority  abfolute  certainty  is  reprefented  by  unity,  and 
the  feveral  degrees  of  probability  by  frad;ions  lefs  than  unity,  in  the  do6lrine  of  chances  ? 
Alfo,  upon  what  authority  the  reafoning  ufed  in  that  dodrine  is  transferred  to  other 
fubjed:s,  and  made  general,  as  here  propofed  ? I anfwer,  that  no  perfon  who  weighs 
thefe  matters  carefully,  can  avoid  giving  his  aflent;  and  that  this  precludes  all 
objedions.  No  fceptic  would,  in  fad,  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  lay  2 to  i,  where  the 
dodrine  of  chances  determines  the  probability  to  be  equal  on  each  fide;  and  therefore 
we  may  be  fure,  that  he  gives  a pradical  aftent  at  leaf!  to  the  dodrine  of  chances. 

Mr.  de  Moivre  has  fliewn,  that  where  the  caufes  of  the  happening  of  an  event  bear 
a fixed  ratio  to  thofe  of  its  failure,  the  happenings  muft  bear  nearly  the  fame  ratio  to  the 
failures,  if  tlie  number  of  trials  be  fufficient ; and  that  the  laft  ratio  approaches  to  the 
firft  indefinitely,  as  tire  number  of  trials  increafes.  This  may  be  confidered  as  an 
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elegant  method  of  accounting  for  that  order  and  proportion,  which  we  every  where  fee 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  determinate  flrapes,  fizes,  and  mutual  aftions  of 
the  conftituent  particles  of  matter,  fix  the  ratios  between  the  caufes  for  the  happenings, 
and  the  failures;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable,  and  even  neceflary,  as  one  may 
fay,  that  the  happenings  and  failures  fhould  perpetually  recur  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each 
other  nearly,  while  the  circumftances  are  the  fame.  When  the  circumftances  are 
altered,  then  new  caufes  take  place ; and  confequently  there  muft  be  a new,  but  fixed 
ratio,  between  the  happenings  and  the  failures.  Let  the  firft  circumftances  be  called  yf, 
the  new  ones  B.  If  now  the  fuppofition  be  made  fo  general,  as  equally  to  take  in 
both  and  B,  the  ratio  of  the  happenings  and  failures  will  not  be  fuch  as  either  y^  or 
B required.  But  ftill  it  will  tend  to  a precifenefs,  juft  as  they  did,  fince  the  fum  of  the 
caufes  of  the  happenings  muft  bear  a fixed  ratio  to  the  fum  of  the  caufes  of  the 
failures. 

An  ingenious  friend  has  communicated  to  me  a folution  of  the  inverfe  problem,  in 
which  he  has  ftiewn  what  the  expe6tation  is,  when  an  event  has  happened  p times,  and 
failed  q times,  that  the  original  ratio  of  the  caufes  for  the  happening  or  failing  of  an 
event  fhould  deviate  in  any  given  degree  from  that  of  p to  q.  And  it  appears  from  this 
folution,  that  where  the  number  of  trials  is  very  great,  the  deviation  muft  be  inconfi- 
derable  : which  (hews  that  we  may  hope  to  determine  the  proportions,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  nature,  of  unknown  caufes,  by  a fufficient  obfervation  of  their  effedls. 

The  inferences  here  drawn  from  thefe  two  problems  are  evident  to  attentive  perfons, 
in  a grofs  general  way,  from  common  methods  of  reafoning. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  the  Newtonian  differential  method,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  arguing  from  experiments  and  obfervations,  by  indudlion  and  analogy. 
This  differential  method  teaches,  having  a certain  number  of  the  ordinates  of  any 
unknown  curve  given  with  the  points  of  the  abfcifs  on  which  they  ftand,  to  find  out 
fuch  a general  law  for  this  curve,  i.  e.  fuch  an  equation  expreffing  the  relation  of  an 
ordinate  and  abfcifs  in  all  magnitudes  of  the  abfcifs,  as  will  fuit  the  ordinates  and  points 
of  the  abfcifs  given,  in  the  unknown  curve  under  confideration.  Now  here  we  may 
fuppofe  the  given  ordinates  ftanding  upon  given  points  to  be  analogous  to  effedts,  or 
the  refults  of  various  experiments  in  given  circumftances,  the  abfcifs  analogous  to  all 
poffible  circumftances,  and  the  equation  afforded  by  the  differential  method  to  that  law 
of  afUon,  which,  being  fuppofed  to  take  place  in  the  given  circumftances,  produces 
the  given  effedts.  And  as  the  ufe  of  the  differential  method  is  to  find  the  lengths  of 
ordinates  not  given,  ftanding  upon  points  of  the  abfcifs  that  are  given,  by  means  of  the 
equation,  fo  the  ufe  of  attempts  to  make  general  conclufions  by  indudion  and  analogy, 
from  particular  effeds  or  phasnomena,  is  to  enable  us  to  predid  other  phasnomena  in 
different  given  circumftances,  by  applying  the  general  law  or  conclufion  to  thefe 
circumftances. 
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This  parallel  is  the  more  pertinent  and  inftruftive,  inafmuch  as  the  mathematical 
conclufion  drawn  by  the  differential  method,  though  formed  in  a way  that  is  ftriflly 
juft,  and  fo  as  to  have  the  greateft  poffible  probability  in  its  favour,  is,  however  liable 
to  the  fame  uncertainties,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  the  general  maxims  of  natural 
philofophy  drawn  from  natural  hiftory,  experiments,  &c. 

If  many  ordinates  be  given ; if  the  diftances  of  the  points  of  the  abfcifs,  on  which 
they  ftand,  be  equal  and  fmall ; if  the  ordinate  required  lie  amongft  them,  or  near 
them  ; and  if  there  be  reafon  to  think,  that  the  curve  itfelf  is  formed  according  to  fome 
fimple,  though  unknown  law  j then  may  we  conclude,  that  the  new  ordinate,  deter- 
mined by  the  equation,  does  not  vary  far  from  the  truth.  And  if  the  refulting  equa- 
tion be  fimple,  and  always  the  fame,  from  whatever  given  ordinates  it  be  extradled, 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  think  this  to  be  the  real  original  law  or  equation  of  the 
curve ; and  confequently  that  all  its  points  and  properties  may  be  determined  with 
perfect  exaftnefs  by  means  of  it:  whereas,  if  the  given  ordinates  be  few,  their  diftances 
great  or  unequal,  the  ordinate  required  confiderably  diftant  from  many  or  moft  of  them, 
the  unknown  curve  be  a line  drawn  at  hazard,  and  the  refulting  equation  very  different 
where  different  ordinates  are  given,  though  their  number  be  the  fime,  there  will  be 
little  probability  of  determining  the  new  ordinate  with  exadtnefs ; however,  ftill  the 
differential  method  affords  us  the  greateft  probability  which  the  data  permit  in 
fuch  cafes. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  experiments  or  obfervations  be  many,  their  circumftances 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  in  a regular  feries,  the  circumftances  of  the  effeft  to 
be  inveftigated  nearly  related  to  them ; alfo,  if  the  real  caufe  may  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  thefe  effedts,  by  the  varieties  of  fome  fimple  law,  the  method  of  induclion  and 
analogy  will  carry  great  probability  with  it.  And  if  the  general  conclufion  or  law  be 
fimple,  and  always  the 'fame,  from  whatever  phrenomena  it  be  deduced,  fuch  as  the 
three  laws  of  nature,  the  dodlrines  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light ; or,  to  go  ftill  higher,  by  taking  a mathematical  inftance,  the  law  for  finding  the 
coefficients  of  the  integral  powers  of  a binomial,  deduced  from  mere  trials  in  various 
powers  ; there  can  fcarce  remain  any  doubt,  but  that  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  true  law 
inquired  after,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  predidt  with  certainty,  in  all  cafes  where  we  are 
mafters  of  the  method  of  computation,  or  applying  it ; and  have  no  reafon  to  fufpedl:, 
that  other  unknown  laws  interfere.  But,  if  the  given  phenomena  be  few,  their 
circumftances  very  different  from  each  other,  and  from  thofe  of  the  effedt  to  be 
predidled  i if  there  be  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  many  caufes  concur  in  the  producing 
thefe  phtenomena,  fo  that  the  law  of  their  produdlion  muft  be  very  complex ; if  a new 
hypothefis  be  required  to  account  for  every  new  combination  of  thefe  phtenomena ; or, 
at  leaft,  one  that  differs  confiderably  from  itfelf ; the  beft  hypothefis  which  we  can  form, 
i.  e.  the  hypothefis  which  is  moft  conformable  to  all  the  phtenomena,  will  amount  to 
no  more  than  an  uncertain  conjedlurc  j and  yet  ftill  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  being  the  beft  that  we  can  form. 
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That  inftantaneous  and  necefTary  coalefcence  of  ideas,  which  makes  intuitive 
evidence,  may  be  confidered  as  the  higheft  kind  of  indu6lion,  and  as  amounting  to  a 
perfed  coincidence  of  the  effed  concluded  with  thofe  from  which  it  is  concluded. 
This  takes  place  only  in  mathematics.  Thus  we  infer,  that  2 and  2 make  4,  only 
from  prior  inftances  of  having  adually  perceived  this,  and  from  the  neceffary 
coincidence  of  all  thefe  inftances  with  all  other  poflible  ones  of  2 and  2.  Mathematical 
demonftrations  are  made  up  of  a number  of  thefe,  as  was  obferved  above. 

Where  the  inftances  from  whence  the  indudion  is  made  are  alike,  as  far  as  we  know, 
to  that  under  confideration,  at  leaft  in  all  things  that  affed  theprefent  inquiry,  it  affords 
the  higheft  probability,  and  may  be  termed  indudion,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Thus  we  infer,  that  the  bread  before  us  is  nutritive  and  wholefome,  becaufe  its  fmell, 
tafte,  ingredients,  manner  of  compofition,  &c.  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  other  bread, 
which  has  often  before  been  experienced  to  be  fo. 

But,  if  the  inftance  under  confideration  be  in  fome  refpeds  like  the  foregoing  ones, 
in  others  not,  this  kind  of  proof  is  generally,  termed  one  taken  from  analogy.  Thus, 
if  we  argue  from  the  ufe  and  adion  of  the  ftomach  in  one  animal  to  thofe  in  another, 
fuppofed  to  be  unknown,  there  will  be  a probable  hazard  of  being  miftaken,  proportional 
in  general  to  the  known  difference  of  the  two  animals,  as  well  as  a probable  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  what  is  advanced,  proportional  to  the  general 
refemblance  of  the  two  animals.  But  if,  upon  examination,  the  ftomach,  way  of 
feeding,  &c.  of  the  fecond  animal  fliould  be  found,  to  fenfe,  the  fame  as  in  the  firft, 
the  analogy  might  be  confidered  as  an  indudion  properly  fo  called,  at  leaft  as 
approaching  to  it;  for  precife  limits  cannot  be  fixed  here.  If  the  fecond  animal  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  alfo  of  the  fame  age,  fex,  &c.  with  the  firft,  the  indudion  becomes 
perpetually  of  a higher  and  a higher  order,  approaching  more  and  more  to  the 
coincidence,  which  obtains  in  mathematical  evidences,  and  yet  never  being  able 
entirely  to  arrive  at  it.  But  then  the  difference,  being  only  an  infinitefimal  fradion, 
as  it  were,  becomes  nothing  to  all  pradical  purpofes  whatfoever.  And  if  a man 
confiders  farther,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a demonftration,  that  he  does  not 
mlftake  the  plaineft  truths ; this  leffens  the  difference  theoretically  alfo. 

It  is  often  in  our  power  to  obtain  an  analogy  where  we  cannot  have  an  indudion ; in 
which  cafe  reafoning  from  analogy  ought  to  be  admitted ; however,  with  all  that  uncer- 
tainty which  properly  belongs  to  it,  confidered  as  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  indudion, 
as  built  upon  more  or  fewer  dependent  or  independent  evidences,  &c.  analogy  may  alfo 
in  all  cafes,  be  made  ufe  of  as  a guide  to  the  invention.  But  coincidence  in  mathema- 
tical matters,  and  indudion  in  others,  wherever  they  can  be  had,  muft  be  fought  for 
as  the  only  certain  tefts  of  truth.  However,  indudion  feems  to  be  a very  fufficient 
evidence  in  fome  mathematical  points,  affording  at  leaft  as  much  evidence  there  as  in 
natural  philofophy  3 and  may  be  fafely  relied  on  in  perplexed  cafes,  fuch  as  complex 
feriefes,  till  fatisfadory  demonftrations  can  be  had. 
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The  analogous  natures  of  all  the  things  about  us,  are  a great  afllftance  in  decyphering 
their  properties,  powers,  laws,  &c.  inafmuch  as  what  is  minute  or  obfcure  in  one  may 
be  explained  and  illuftrated  by  the  analogous  particular  in  another,  where  it  is  large  and 
clear.  And  thus  all  things  become  comments  on  each  other  in  an  endlefs  reci- 
procation. 

When  there  are  various  arguments  for  the  fame  thing  taken  from  induction  or 
analogy,  they  may  all  be  confidered  as  fupporting  one  another  in  the  fame  manner  as 
independent  evidences.  Thus,  if  it  could  be  fhewed,  that  the  human  un- 
derftanding  is  entirely  dependent  on  aflbciation  (as  is  remarked  in  this  and 
tlie  laft  fedlion),  the  many  analogies  and  connexions  between  the  underftanding 
and  afteXions,  as  thefe  terms  are  commonly  underftood  and  contradiftinguiflied 
by  writers,  would  make  it  very  probable,  that  aflbciation  precides  in  the  fame 
manner  in  the  generation  of  the  affeXions ; and  vice  verfa.  Ai.nd  the  more  ana- 
logies, and  mutual  connexions,  between  the  underftanding  and  affeXions,  were 
produced,  fo  many  more  independent  or  concurrent  evidences  would  there  be  for  this 
prevalence  of  aflbciation  in  one,  admitting  it  in  the  other.  But,  if  now  it  be  fhewn 
farther,  that  the  underftanding  and  affeXions  are  not  really  diftinX  things,  but  only 
different  names,  which  we  give  to  the  fame  kind  of  motions  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  on 
account  of  a difference  in  degree,  and  other  differences  which  it  would  be  tedious  here 
to  enumerate,  but  which  make  no  difference  in  refpeX  of  the  power  of  aflbciation,  then 
all  the  arguments  from  analogy  are  transformed  into  one  of  induXion  ; which,  however, 
is  ftronger  than  the  united  force  of  them  all.  For  now  it  may  be  fhewed,  that  aflbciation 
muft  prevail  in  each  motion  in  the  brain,  by  which  affeXion  is  expounded,  from  a 
large  induXion  of  particulars,  in  which  it  prevails  in  the  generation  of  ideas,  or  of 
the  motions  by  which  they  are  expounded,  and  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  proved  to  be  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  that  expound  the  affeXions.  Thus  alfo  induXions  may  be 
taken  from  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  bread,  to  prove  it  wholefome;  which  would  both  be 
transformed  into  one  fimple  argument  ftronger  than  both,  could  we  fee  the  internal 
conftitution  of  the  fmall  parts  of  the  bread,  from  whence  its  fmell,  and  tafte,  and 
wholefomenefs,  are  all  derived.  Thus,  again,  all  the  arguments  of  induXion  for  the 
manner  of  extraXing  the  fquare  root  in  numbers  vanilla  into  the  Angle  demonftrative 
proof,  as  foon  as  this  is  produced.  And  the  great  bufinefs  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
is  thus  to  reduce,  unite,  and  fimplify  our  evidences ; fo  as  that  the  one  refulting  proof, 
by  being  of  a higher  order,  fliall  be  more  than  equal  in  force  to  all  the  concurrent  ones 
of  the  inferior  orders. 

Having  now  confidered  in  what  manner  the  doXrine  of  chances,  and  the  Nevotornan 
differential  m.ethod,  may  ferve  to  fliew  in  general  the  value  of  dependent  and  indepen- 
dent or  concurrent  evidences,  and  the  probability  of  general  conclufions  formed  by 
induXion  and  analogy ; let  us  next  inquire  by  what  means  we  are  to  form  thefe  general 
conclufions,  and  difcover  their  evidences.  Now  the  different  methods  of  doing  this. 
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may  be  faid  to  refemble  refpeftively  the  rule  of  falfe  in  common  arithmetic ; the  alge- 
braic methods  of  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  into  an  equation,  under  a form 
capable  of  all  the  algebraic  operations,  addition,  fubtraftion,  &c.  the  algebraic  methods 
of  finding  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  higher  orders  by  approximation;  and  the  art  of 
decyphering : all  which  four  methods  bear  alfo  a confiderable  refemblance  to  each 
other.  I will  confider  them  in  order,  and  endeavour  to  fiiew  how  analogous  methods 
may  be  introduced  into  the  fciences  in  general,  to  advantage. 

Firft,  then,  As,  according  to  the  rule  of  falfe,  the  arithmetician  fuppofes  a certain 
number  to  be  that  which  is  fought  for ; treats  it  as  if  it  was  that ; and  finding  the 
deficiency  or  overplus  in  the  conclufion,  reftifies  the  error  of  his  firft  pofition  by  a 
proportional  addition  or  fubtradtion,  and  thus  folves  the  problem ; fo  it  is  ufeful  in 
inquiries  of  all  kinds,  to  try  all  fuch  fuppofitions  as  occur  with  any  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, to  endeavour  to  deduce  the  real  phaenomena  from  them ; and  if  they  do  not 
anfwer  in  fome  tolerable  meafure,  to  reje6t  them  at  once ; or  if  they  do,  to  add,  ex- 
punge, correct,  and  improve,  till  we  have  brought  the  hypothefis  as  near  as  we  can  to  an 
agreement  with  nature.  After  this  it  muft  be  left  to  be  farther  corre6ted  and  improved 
or  entirely  difproved,  by  the  light  and  evidence  refledted  upon  it  from  the  contiguous, 
and  even,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  remote  branches  of  other  fciences. 

Were  this  method  commonly  ufed,  we  might  foon  expeft  a great  advancement  in 
the  fciences.  It  would  much  abate  that  unreafonable  fondnefs,  which  thofe  who  make 
few  or  no  diftinfl  hypothefes,  have  for  fuch  confufed  ones  as  occur  accidentally  to  their 
imaginations,  and  recur  afterwards  by  aflbciation.  For  the  ideas,  words,  and  reafonings, 
belonging  to  the  favourite  hypothefis,  by  recurring,  and  being  much  agitated  in  the 
brain,  heat  it,  unite  with  each  other,  and  fo  coalefce  in  the  fame  manner,  as  genuine 
truths  do  from  induftion  and  analogy.  Verbal  and  grammatical  analogies  and 
coincidences  are  advanced  into  real  ones ; and  the  words  which  pafs  often  over  the  ear, 
in  the  form  of  fubje£l  and  predicate,  are  from  the  influence  of  other  afibciations  made 
to  adhere  together  infenfibly,  like  fubjefts  and  predicates,  that  have  a natural 
connexion.  It  is  in  vain  to  bid  an  inquirer  form  no  hypothefis.  Every  phtenomenon 
will  fuggefi;  fomething  of  this  kind ; and,  if  he  does  not  take  care  to  ftate  fuch  as  occur 
fully  and  fairly,  and  adjuft  them  one  to  another,  he  may  entertain  a confufed  inconfiftent 
mixture  of  all,  of  fidtitious  and  real,  polTible  add  impolTible ; and  become  fo  perfuaded 
of  it,  as  that  counter  afibciations  fnall  not  be  able  to  break  the  unnatural  bond.  But 
he  that  forms  hypothefes  from  the  firft,  and  tries  them  by  the  fadls,  foon  rejedts  the 
moft  unlikely  ones ; and,  being  freed  from  thefe,  is  better  qualified  for  the  examination 
of  thofe  that  are  probable.  He  will  alfo  confute  his  own  pofitions  fo  often,  as  to 
fluctuate  in  equilibrio,  in  refped  of  prejudices,  and  fo  be  at  perfe6t  liberty  to  follow  the 
ftrongeft  evidences. 

In  like  manner,  the  frequent  attempts  to  make  an  hypothefis  that  Ihall  fuit  the 
phaenomena,  muft  improve  a man  in  the  method  of  doing  this,  and  beget  in  him  by 
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degrees  an  iinperfccl  praftical  art,  juft  as  algebraifts  and  clecypherers,  that  are  much 
verfed  in  praftice,  are  pofiefied  of  innumerable  fubordinate  artifices,  befides  the 
principal  general  ones,  that  are  taught  by  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  their  arts ; and  thefe, 
though  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  theinfelves,  can  fcarce  be  explained  or  communicated  to 
others.  Thefe  artifices  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  head  of  faftitious  fagacity,  being 
the  refult  of  experience,  and  of  impreflions  often  repeated,  with  fmall  variations  ftom 
the  general  refemblance. 

Laftly,  The  frequent  making  of  hypothefes,  and  arguing  from,  them  fynthetically, 
according  to  the  feveral  variations  and  combinations  of  which  they  are  capable,  would 
fuggeft  numerous  phaenomena,  that  otherwife  efcape  notice,  and  lead  to  expermenta 
cruets^  not  only  in  refpeeft  of  the  hypothefis  under  confideration,  but  of  many  others. 
The  variations  and  combinations  juft  mentioned  fuggeft  things  to  the  invention  which 
the  imagination  unaftifted  is  far  unequal  to ; juft  as  it  would  be  impoflible  for  a man 
to  write  down  all  the  changes  upon  eight  bells,  unlefs  he  had  fome  method  to 
diredl  him. 

But  this  method  of  making  definite  hypothefes,  and  trying  them,  is  far  too  labori- 
ous and  mortifying  for  us  to  hope,  that  inquirers  will  in  general  purfue  it.  It  would 
be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  intend  to  purfue  it,  to  make  hypothefes  for  the  phrenomena, 
whofe  theories  are  well  afeertained ; fuch  as  thofe  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of 
the  preftiire  of  the  air,  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  tire  rays  of  light,  &c.  and  fee 
how  they  are  gradually  compelled  into  the  right  road,  even  from  wrong  fuppofitions 
fairly  compared  with  the  phsenomena.  This  would  habituate  the  mind  to  a right 
method,  and  beget  the  faflitious  ftigacity  above-mentioned. 

The  fecond  of  the  four  methods  propofed  is,  that  of  bringing  the  unknown  quantity 
to  an  equation,  and  putting  it  into  a form  fufceptible  of  all  the  algebraic  operations. 
Now  to  this  anfwers,-  in  philofophy,  the  art  of  giving  names,  exprefting  nothing 
definite  as  to  manner,  quantity,  &c.  and  then  inferring  thefe  names,  or  indefinite 
terms,  in  all  the  enunciations  of  the  phjenomena,  to  fee  whether,  from  a comparifon 
of  tliefe  enunciations  with  each  other,  where  the  terms  are  ufed  in  the  greateft  latitude, 
fome  rcftridlions,  fomething  definite  in  manner,  degree  or  mutual  relation,  will  not 
refult.  Things  that  are  quite  unknown  have  often  fixed  relations  to  one  another,  and 
fometimes  relations  to  things  known,  which,  though  not  determinable  with  certainty 
and  precifion,  may  yet  be  determined  in  fome  probable  manner,  or  within  certain 
limits.  Now,  as  in  algebra  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  the  unknown 
quantity  to  other  quantities  known  or  unknown,  till  it  has  a fymbol  affigned  to  it 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  that  denote  the  others  ; fo  in  philofophy  we  muft  give 
names  to  unknov/n  quantities,  qualities,  caufes,  &c.  not  in  order  to  reft  in  them, 
as  the  Ariftotclians  did,  but  to  have  a fixed  exprefiion,  under  which  to  treafure  up  all 
that  can  be  known  of  the  unknown  caufe,  &c.  in  the  imagination  and  memory,  or  in 
writing  for  future  inquirers. 
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But  then  it  is  neceflary  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  thefe  terms  fliould  have  no  more 
of  fecondary  ideas  from  prior  aflbciations,  than  the  terms  x and  y in  algebra.  Whence, 
if  we  ufe  old  terms  excluding  the  old  affociations,  the  reader  fliould  be  made  aware 
of  this  at  firft,  and  incidentally  reminded  of  it  afterwards.  Sir  ^aac  Newton  has  ufed 
the  words  ather^  attra^ion^  and  fome  others,  in  this  way,  not  refting  in  them,  but 
enumerating  a great  variety  of  phsenomena  j from  the  due  comparifon  of  which  with 
each  other,  and  with  fuch  as  farther  obfervation  and  experiments  fhall  fuggeft,  their 
laws  and  aftion  will,  perhaps,  be  difcovered  hereafter  j fo  that  we  may  be  able  to 
predict  the  phrenomena.  There  is  alfo  an  inftance  of  the  proper  manner  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  knowable  relations  of  unknown  things  in  '^x.Mede's  Clavis  Apocalyptic  a. 

The  third  method  is  that  of  approximating  to  the  roots  of  equations.  Here  a firft 
pofition  is  obtained,  which,  though  not  accurate,  approaches,  however,  to  the  truth. 
From  this,  applied  to  the  equation,  a fecond  pofition  is  deduced,  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  firft ; from  the  fecond,  a third,  &c,  till  the  analyft 
obtains  the  true  root,  or  fuch  an  approximation  as  is  pra£lically  equivalent,  every 
preceding  difcovery  being  made  the  foundation  for  a fubfequent  one,  and  the  equation 
refolving  itfelf,  as  it  were,  gradually.  Now  this  is  indeed  the  way,  in  which  all 
advances  in  fcience  are  carried  on ; and  fcientific  perfons  are  in  general  aware,  that  it  is 
and  muft  be  fo.  However,  I thought  it  not  improper  to  illuftrate  this  general  procefs 
by  a parallel  taken  from  algebra,  in  which  there  is  great  exadlnefs  and  beauty.  Befides, 
writers  do  not  often  difpofe  their  arguments  and  approximations  in  this  way,  though 
for  want  of  it  they  lofe  much  of  their  clearnefs  and  force ; and,  where  the  v/riter  does 
this,  the  reader  is  frequently  apt  to  overlook  the  order  of  proofs  and  pofitions. 

Sir  IJaac  Newton's  Optics,  Chronology,  and  Comment  on  Daniel,  abound  with 
inftances  to  this  purpofe ; and  it  is  probable,  that  his  great  abilities  and  practice  in 
algebraic  inveftigations  led  him  to  it  infenfibly.  In  his  Chronology  he  firft  fhews  in 
grofs,  that  the  technical  chronology  of  the  ancient  Greeks  led  them  to  carry  their 
authorities  higher  than  the  truth  and  then,  that  the  time  of  the  Sejojlris  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  hiftorians  was  near  that  of  Sejac  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament;  whence  it 
follows,  that  thefe  two  perfons  were  the  fame  j and  confequently,  that  the  exa6b  time  of 
Sejojlris' s expedition  may  now  be  fixed  by  the  Old  Teftament.  And  now,  having  two 
points  abfolutely  fixed,  viz.  the  expeditions  of  Sejojlris  and  Xerxes,  he  fixes  all  the  moft 
remarkable  intermediate  events ; and  thefe  being  alfo  fixed,  he  goes  on  to  the  lefs 
remarkable  ones  in  the  Greek  hiftory.  And  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks  being  reflified, 
he  makes  ufe  of  it  to  rectify  the  cotemporary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Medes,  and  Perjtans,  making  ufe  of  the  preceding  ftep  every  where,  for  the 
determination  of  the  fubfequent  one.  He  does  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  caft  light  and 
evidence  back  from  the  fubfequent  ones  upon  the  precedent.  But  the  other  is  his  own 
order  of  proof,  and  ought  to  be  that  in  which  thofe  v/ho  call  his  chronology  in  queftion 
ftiould  proceed  to  inquire  into  it. 
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The  fourth  and  laft  method  is  that  ufed  by  decypherers,  in  inveftigating  words 
written  in  unknown  charaflers,  or  in  known  ones  fubftituted  for  one  another,  according 
to  fecret  and  complex  laws.  The  particular  methods  by  which  this  is  done  are  only 
known  to  thofe  who  ftudy  and  pradice  this  art ; however,  it  is  manifeft  in  general, 
that  it  is  an  algebra  of  its  own  kind ; and  that  it  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  three 
foregoing  methods;  alfo,  that  it  may  be  faid  with  juftnefs  and  propriety  in  general, 
that  philofophy  is  the  art  of  decyphering  the  myfteries  of  nature ; that  criticifm  bears  an 
obvious  relation  to  decyphering;  and  that  every  theory  which  can  explain  all  the 
phsenomena,  has  all  the  fame  evidence  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  polTible  the  key  of  a 
cypher  can  have  from  its  explaining  that  cypher.  And  if  the  caufe  alTigned  by  the 
theory  have  alfo  its  real  exiftence  proved,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  explanation  of  a 
cypher ; which  may  be  verified  by  the  evidence  of  the  perfon  who  writes  in  that  cypher. 

Thefe  fpeculations  may  feem  uncouth  to  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  in  mathe- 
matical inquiries ; but  to  me  they  appear  to  call  light  and  evidence  upon  the  methods 
of  purfuing  knowledge  in  other  matters,  to  fliarpen  the  natural  fagacity,  and  to  furnifh 
Loci  for  invention.  It  appears  alfo  not  impofiible,  that  future  generations  fliould 
put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms  ; and,  as  it  were, 
reduce  Arijlotles  ten  Categories,  and  bifhop  Wilkins's  forty  Smtma  Genera^  to  the  head 
of  quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  mathematics  and  logic,  natural  hiftory,  and  civil  hiftory, 
natural  philofophy,  and  philofophy  of  all  other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte 

I will  add  two  more  remarks  relating  to  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

Firft,  then.  As  in  many  mechanical  problems,  which  fall  ftridlly  under  the 
confideration  of  mathematiciafts,  the  quantities  confidered  depend  on  feveral  others,  fo 
as  to  increafe  in  the  fimple  or  compound,  diredl  or  inverfe  ratio  of  feveral  others,  and 
not  to  be  greatefl;  or  leafl,  when  one  or  two  of  thefe  are  fo,  but  when  the  fa£hm  of  the 
proper  powers  of  all  is  fo;  fo  throughout  natural  philofophy,  in  phyfic,  in  the  analyfis 
of  the  mind,  &c.  it  is  neceffary  to  inquire  as  carefully  as  we  can,  upon  how  many 
confiderable  caufes  each  effe6t  depends ; alfo,  whether  the  ratios  be  fimple  or  compound, 
dire6l  or  inverfe.  For  though  it  will  feldom  happen,  that  one  can  bring  the  praclical 
problems,  that  occur  in  real  life,  to  an  exa6l  eftimate  in  this  way,  yet  one  may  avoid 
part  of  that  uncertainty  and  confufion,  to  which  perfons  who  take  things  merely  in  the 
grofs,  are  liable.  Or  in  other  words,  it  is  better  in  every  thing  to  have  probable  or 
tolerable  limits  for  the  data,  with  a regular  method  of  computation,  or  even  an 
approximation  thereto,  than  to  have  only  fuch  grofs  and  general  conceptions,  as  refult 
from  the  more  or  lefs  frequent  recurrency  of  imprefiions ; even  though  they  be 
fomewhat  improved  by  natural  or  acquired  fagacity,  arifing,  in  a kind  of  implicit 
indefinite  way,  from  experience. 

Secondly,  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of 
fluxions  in  refpeft  of  the  biggeft  component  particles  of  matter ; I mean  thofe  upon 
which  Sir  IJaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  and  the  changes  efledled 
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in  chemical  procefies,  to  depend.  For,  as  the  increments  of  variable  quantities,  when 
diminifhed  fo  as  to  bear  no  finite  ratio  to  the  quantities  of  which  they  are  the  increments, 
fhew  in  a fimple  way  the  velocities  with  which  thefe  quantities  are  increafed]  and  fo 
give  rife  to  the  determination  of  fluxions  from  fluents,  and  fluents  from  fluxions,  and  to 
all  the  applications  of  thefe  determinations  to  real  quantities,  all  which  is  entirely 
grounded  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fluxions  are  not  increments,  but  relative 
nothings ; fo,  fince  the  rays  of  light  are  fo  fmall  in  refpedt  of  the  biggeft  component 
particles,  as  to  be  relatively  and  pradtically  nothing  in  refpe<5t  of  them,  to  bear  no 
relation  to  any  of  them,  all  the  difirrences  obfervable  in  the  aclions  of  light  upon  thefe 
particles,  and  of  thefe  particles  upon  light,  will  depend  purely  upon  the  differences  of 
thefe  particles  in  refpefl  of  one  another;  it  not  being  poflible,  that  any  part  of  them 
fliould  arife  from  the  comparative  magnitude  of  light,  which  is  equally  nothing  in 
refpedl;  of  them  all.  And  thus  it  feems,  that  optics  and  chemiftry  will,  at  laft,  become 
a mafter-key  for  unlocking  the  myfleries  in  the  conftitution  of  natural  bodies, 
according  to  the  method  recomimended  by  Sir  ^aac  Newton. 

Let  yf,  B,  C,  be  three  particles,  whofe  magnitudes  are  3,  2,  and  i,  refpedtively. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  mutual  influences  between-  A and  C,  B and  C,  cannot 
correfpond  entirely  to  the  ratio  which  A and  B bear  to  each  other,  becaufe  C bears 
a different  ratio  to  A from  that  which  it  bears  to  B ; and  this  difference  of  ratios  muff 
have  its  fliare  in  the  effedls  of  A and  B upon  C:  whereas  had  C been  a particle  of  light, 
it  would  have  been  equally  nothing  in  refpeft  both  of  A and  B,  and  fo  the  mutual 
influences  between  A and  C,  B and  C,  would  entirely  correfpond  to  the  difference 
between  A and  5,  and  decypher  it.  Thus  the  particles  of  light,  by  being  infinitely 
fmaller  than  the  biggeft  component  ones  of  natural  bodies,  may  become  a kind  of 
communis  norma,  whereby  to  meafure  their  adlive  powers. 

PROP.  LXXXVIII. 

To  make  a genes' al  Application  of  the  Theory  of  this  and  the  foregoing  Sediion,  to  the  fever al 

Branches  of  Science. 

All  the  fciences,  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  may  be  reduced  to  the  feven  general 
heads  following,  when  they  are  underftood  in  the  latitude  here  exprefled. 

Firfl,  Philology,  or  the  knowledge  of  words,  and  their  fignifications.  It  compre- 
hends under . it  the  arts  of  grammar  and  criticifm.  Rhetoric  and  poetry  may  be 
referred  to  it. 

Secondly,  Mathematics,  or  the  dodlrine  of  quantity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches,  viz.  Arithmetic,  which  makes  ufe  of  numbers  as  the  exponents  of  quantity  ; 
geometry,  which  ufes  figures  for  the  fame  purpofe ; and  algebra,  v/hich  comprehends 
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both  thefe,  and  whofe  lynabols  are  accordingly  fo  general,  as  to  reprefent  the  fym- 
bols  of  the  two  foregoing  parts. 

Thirdly,  Logic,  or  the  art  of  ufing  words,  confidered  as  lynnbols,  for  nnaking  dif- 
coveries  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge.  It  prefuppofes  philology  to  a certain  degree} 
and  muft  evidently,  in  the  view  here  given  of  it,  receive  great  illuftration  from  mathe- 
matics, which  is  the  art  of  making  difcoveries  in  the  fingle  category  of  quantity,  by 
means  of  the  fimpleft  kind  of  fymbols. 

Fourthly,  Natural  hiftory,  or  regular  and  well  digefted  accounts  of  the  phtenomena 
of  the  natural  world.  It  may  be  diftributed  into  fix  parts,  /.  e.  into  the  natural  hiftories 
of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  the  earth  confidered  as  a terraqueous  globe,  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Fifthly,  Civil  hiftory,  or  regular  accounts  of  the  tranfadlions  of  the  world  politic. 
To  this  head  muft  be  referred  that  part  of  geography  which  treats  of  the  prefent 
manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  religion,  &c.  of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world. 

Sixthly,  Natural  philofophy,  or  the  application  of  the  arts  of  mathematics  and  logic 
to  the  phaenomena  of  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  communicated  to  us  by  means  of  our 
previous  fkill  in  philology,  in  order  to  decypher  the  laws  by  which  the  external  world 
is  governed,  and  thereby  to  predift  or  produce  fuch  phienomena,  as  we  are  interefted 
in.  Its  parts  are  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  aftronomy,  chemiftry, 
the  theories  of  the  feveral  manual  arts  and  trades,  medicine  and  pfychology,  or  the 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  with  that  of  the  intellecflual  principles  of  brute  animals. 

Seventhly,  Religion,  which  might  alfo  be  called  divine  philofophy.  This  requires 
the  application  of  all  the  foregoing  branches  of  knowledge  to  each  other  in  an  endlefs 
reciprocation,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the  invifible  world,  of  God,  of  good  and 
evil  fpirits,  and  of  the  future  ftate,  which  commences  at  death,  with  all  the  duties  that 
refult  from  thefe  confiderations.  The  arts  of  ethics  and  politics  are  to  be  referred  to 
this  head.  For,  though  thefe  arts  are  fuppofed  to  teach  individuals,  and  bodies  politic, 
how  to  arrive  at  their  Jummum  bonum  in  the  prefent  world,  yet,  ftnee  the  rules  given  for 
this  purpofe  either  are  or  ought  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  which  teach  mankind  how  to 
fecure  a happy  futurity,  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  arts  .are  included  within  the  precepts  of 
religion. 

All  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  are  very  much  involved  in  each  other ; fo  that  it  is 
impoftible  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  any  one,  without  the  aftiftance  of  moft 
or  all  the  reft.  However,  each  has  alfo  an  independent  part,  which  being  laid  down  as 
A foundation,  we  may  proceed  to  improve  it  by  the  light  afforded  from  the  independent 
parts  of  the  other  branches.  I will  here  fubjoin  a few  hints  concerning  the  proner 
manner  of  proceeding  in  each  branch. 
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OF  PHILOLOGY. 

The  rudiments  of  the  native  language  are  learnt  in  infancy,  by  the  repeated  im- 
preflions  of  the  founds,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  things  fignified  are  prefented  to  the 
fenfes,  as  has  been  already  explained.  Words  Handing  for  intelleftual  things,  particles, 
&c.  are  decyphered  by  their  connexion  with  other  words,  by  their  making  parts  of 
fentences,  whofe  whole  import  is  known.  Grammatical  analogy  and  derivation  do  alfo, 
in  many  cafes,  difcover  the  import  of  words.  And  many  words  may  be  explained  by 
definitions.  Where  thefe  feveral  ways  concur,  the  fenfe  is  foon  learnt,  and  fteadily 
fixed]  where  they  oppofe  each  other,  confufion  arifes  for  a time,  but  the  ftrongeft 
authority  prevails  at  lafl.  Tranflations  and  diflionaries  explain  the  words  of  unknown 
languages  by  thofe  of  known  ones.  Afterwards  we  decypher  by  the  context,  deduce 
the  fenfe  from  analogy,  &c.  Thefe  laft  methods  reflefl:  authority  upon  the  tranflations 
and  di6tionaries,  where  they  agree  with  them.  In  living  languages  the  import  of  the 
principal  words  may  be  afcertained  with  eafe  and  certainty  j and  thefe  being  fixed,  the 
reft  become  determinable  and  decypherable  by  proper  care  and  caution,  fo  that  no 
praftical  errors  can  remain.  In  dead  languages  the  difficulty  is  greater;  but  the 
certainty  that  ultimately  refults,  is  not  lefs  pradlically  in  refpedl  of  the  bulk  of  the 
language,  on  account  of  the  number  of  coincidences.  But  much  remains  undone  yet, 
particularly  in  refped  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Logic,  natural  and  civil  hiftory, 
philofophical  and  religious  knowledge,  may  all,  in  their  feveral  ways,  contribute  to  fix 
the  true  fenfe  of  words.  And  the  fixing  the  fenfes  of  words,  by  all  the  methods  here 
enumerated,  may  be  called  the  art  of  making  didlionaries.  It  receives  great  afliflance 
from  the  art  of  grammar ; and  is  at  the  fame  time  the  main  foundation  of  it.  This  lafl 
art  has  alfo  the  fame  connexions  with  the  other  branches  of  knowledge;  as  that  of 
fixing  the  fenfes  of  words.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  criticifm  ; which  may  be  defined 
the  art  of  reftoring  the  corrupted  paffages  of  authors,  and  afcertaining  their  genuine 
fenfe,  and  method  of  reafoning. 

In  all  thefe  things  there  feems  to  be  a fufficient  foundation  for  unity  of  opinion 
amongft  thofe  that  are  truly  learned  and  candid;  at  leafl:  in  all  important  points.  And, 
in  faX,  the  differences  here  amongft  the  literati  are  plainly  owing,  in  great  meafure,  to 
ambition,  envy,  affeXation  of  Angularity  and  novelty,  &c.  All  thefe  things  magnify 
the  ideas  and  coalefcences,  which  a man  calls  his  own,  thofe  of  his  party,  &c.  affociate 
ideas  of  truth,  excellence,  genius,  &c.  to  them,  and  oppofite  ones  to  all  that  the 
fuppofed  adverfary  delivers. 

No  fceptic  can  proceed  fo  far  as  to  difclaim  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of  his  native 
tongue,  or  of  a foreign  one,  which  he  underftands.  The  things  Agniffed  thereby  muff: 
and  will  be  fuggefted  by,  and  coalefce  with,  the  founds;  fo  that  he  cannot  but 
underftand  what  he  hears  and  reads.  And  this  is  all  the  truth  that  belongs  to  philology 
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as  fuch.  The  truth  of  the  things  expreffed  in  words  is  a confideratlon  belonging  to 
the  feveral  other  branches  of  knowledge  refpedtively. 

As  the  plain  didadlic  ftyle  is  intended  merely  to  inform  the  underftanding,  fo  the 
rhetorical  and  poetical  ftyles  are  intended  to  excite  the  paffions  by  the  afibciations> 
which  figurative  terms  and  forms  of  expreffion,  flowing  periods,  numbers,  rhymes, 
fimiles,  fables,  fidlions,  &c.  draw  after  them. 

Painting  and  mufic  produce  a like  effedt:  upon  the  paflions  as  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
and  by  means  that  are  not  very  unlike.  But  I flrall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  fay  fome- 
thing  more  concerning  all  thefe  imaginative  arts. 

OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics  are  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  the  mofl;  independent  of  any, 
and  the  leaft  liable  to  uncertainty,  difference  of  opinion,  and  fceptical  doubts.  How- 
ever, uncertainties,  differences,  and  doubts,  have  arifen  here ; but  then  they  have  been 
chiefly  about  fuch  parts  of  mathematics  as  fall  under  the  confideration  of  the  logician. 
For,  it  feems  impoflible  that  a man  who  has  qualified  himfelf  duly,  fliould  doubt  about 
the  juftnefs  of  an  arithmetical,  algebraical,  or  fluxional  operation,  or  the  conclufivenefs 
of  a geometrical  demonflration. 

The  words  point,  line,  furfaCe,  infinitely  great,  infinitely  little,  are  all  capable  of 
definitions,  at  leaft  of  being  explained  by  other  words.  But  then  thefe  words  cannot 
fuggeft  any  vifible  ideas  to  the  imagination,  but  what  are  inconfiftent  with  the  very 
words  themfelves.  However,  this  inconfiftency  has  no  effedt  upon  the  reafoning.  It 
is  evident,  that  all  that  can  be  meant  by  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  being  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  or  the  parabolic  area  to  ^ of  the  circumfcribing  parallelogram,  or 
deduced  from  thefe  pofitions,  muft  always  hold  in  future  fadl ; and  this,  as  obferved 
.above,  is  all  the  truth  that  any  thing  can  have.  In  fluxional  conclufions  it  is  demon- 
ftratively  evident,  that  the  quantity  under  confideration  cannot  be  greater  or  lefs  by  any 
thing  alfignable,  than  according  to  the  fluxional  conclufion  j and  this  feems  to  me 
entirely  the  fame  thing  as  proving  it  to  be  equal. 

I cannot  prefume  to  fuggeft  any  particular  methods  by  which  farther  difcoveries  may 
be  made  in  mathematical  matters,  which  are  fo  far  advanced,  that  few  perfons  are  able 
to  comprehend  even  what  is  difcovered  and  unfolded  already.  However,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra, 
fhould  be  applied  to  each  other  in  every  poffible  way,  fo  as  to  find  out  in  each  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  what  is  already  known  and  eftablifhed  in  the  other  two.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  arithmetical  operations  of  divifion  and  extradlion  of  roots  to  algebraic 
quantities,  and  of  the  method  of  obtaining  the  roots  of  numeral  equations  by  approxi- 
mation to  fpecious  ones,  as  taught  by  Sir  IJaac  Newton^  liave  been  the  fources  of  the 
greateft  fluxional  difcoveries. 
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It  is  the  purport  of  this  and  the  foregoing  fesRion,  to  give  imperfecl  rudiments  of 
fuch  an  art  of  logic,  as  is  defined  above,  i.  as  fhould  make  ufe  of  words  in  the  way 
of  mathematical  fymbols,  and  proceed  by  mathematical  methods  of  inveftigation  and 
computation  in  inquiries  of  all  forts.  Not  that  the  data  in  the  fciences  are  as  yet,  in 
general,  ripe  for  fuch  methods ; but  they  feem  to  tend  to  this  more  and  more  perpetually, 
in  particular  branches,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  amifs  to  prepare  ourfelves,  in  fome  raeafure, 
previoufly. 

Logic,  and  metapliyfics,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  logic,  feem  more  involved  in 
obfcurity  and  perplexity,  than  any  other  part  of  fcience.  This  has  probably  been  the 
chief  fource  of  fcepticifm,  fince  it  appears  neceffary,  that  that  part  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  all  others,  which  is  to  fhew  wherein  certainty,  probability, 
poffibility,  improbability,  and  impoffibility,  confiflr,  lliould  itfelf  be  free  from  all  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  as  logic  is  required  for  the  bafis  of  the  other  fciences,  fo  a logic 
of  a fecond  order  is  required  for  a bafis  to  that  of  the  firft,  of  a third  for  that  of  the 
fecond,  and  fo  on  fine  Umite : which,  if  it  were  true,  would,  from  the  nature  of  depen- 
dent evidences,  prove  that  logic  is  either  abfolutely  certain,  or  abfolutely  void  of  all 
probability.  For,  if  the  evidence  for  it  be  ever  fo  little  inferior  to  unity,  it  will,  by 
the  continual  infinite  multiplication  required  in  dependent  evidences  infinitely  con- 
tinued, bring  itfelf  down  to  nothing.  Therefore,  e converjo,  fince  no  one  can  fay,  that 
the  rules  of  logic  are  void  of  all  probability,  the  fummum  genus  of  them  muft  be  certain. 
This  fummum  genus  is  the  neceffary  coalefcence  of  the  fubje£t  with  the  predicate.  But 
the  argument  here  alleged  is  merely  one  ad  homlnem,  and  not  the  natural  way  of  treat- 
ing the  fubje6t.  The  neceffary  coalefcence  juft  fpoken  of  carries  its  own  evidence  with 
it.  It  is  neceffary  from  the  nature  of  the  brain,  and  that  in  the  moft  confirmed 
fceptic,  as  well  as  in  any  other  perfon.  And  we  need  only  inquire  into  the  hiftory  of 
the  brain,  and  the  phyfiological  influences  of  words  and  fymbols  upon  it  by  affociation, 
in  order  to  fee  this.  I am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  method  here  propofed  of 
confidering  words  and  fentences  as  impreffions,  whofe  influence  upon  the  mind  is 
entirely  to  be  determined  by  the  affociations  heaped  upon  them  in  the  intercourfes  of 
life,  and  endeavouring  to  determine  thefe  affociations,  both  analytically  and  fynthe- 
tically,  will  caft  much  light  upon  logical  fubjeds,  and  cut  off  the  fources  of  many 
doubts  and  differences. 

As  the  theories  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences  muft  be  extraded  from  them,  lb  logic, 
which  contains  the  theory  of  all  thefe  theories,  muft  be  extraded  from  thefe  theories ; 
and  yet  this  is  not  to  reafon  in  a circle  in  either  cafe,  fince  the  theory  is  fiifl  extraded 
from  felf-evident  or  allowed  particulars,  and  then  applied  to  particulars  not  yet  known, 
in  order  to  difeover  and  prove  them. 
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It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  take  notice  how  far  the  theory  of  thefe  papers  has  led 
me  to  differ,  in  refped  of  logic,  from  Mr.  Locke\  excellent  EJfay  on  Human  Underfiandmg^ 
to  which  the  world  are  fo  much  indebted  for  removing  prejudices  and  incumbrances, 
and  advancing  real  and  ufeful  knowledge. 

Firft,  then.  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  moft  complex  ideas  arife  from  fenfation  ; 
and  that  refledtion  is  not  a diftinft  fource,  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Locke  afcribes  ideas  to  many  words,  which,  as  I have  defined  idea, 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  any  immediate  and  precife  ones  but  only  to  admit  of  definitions. 
However,  let  definition  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  idea,  in  thefe  cafes,  and  then  all  Mr. 
Locke's  excellent  rules  concerning  words,  delivered  in  his  third  book,  will  fuit  the 
theory  of  thefe  papers. 

As  to  the  firft  difference,  which  I think  may  be  called  an  error  in  Mr.  Locke^  it  is, 
however,  of  little  confequence.  We  may  conceive,  that  he  called  fuch  ideas  as  he 
could  analyfe  up  to  fenfation,  ideas  of  fenfation ; the  reft  ideas  of  reflexion,  ufing 
refledtion  as  a term  of  art,  denoting  an  unknown  quantity.  Befides  which  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  words  which,  according  to  him,  ftand  for  ideas  of  refledtion,  are, 
in  general  words,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  have  no  ideas,  but 
definitions  only.  And  thus  the  firft  difference,  is  as  it  were,  taken  away  by  the  fecondj 
for,  if  thefe  words  have  no  immediate  ideas,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe 
to  refledtion  as  a fource  of  ideas  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  material  repugnancy 
between  the  confequcnces  of  this  theory,  and  any  thing  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke. 

The  ingenious  bifliop  Berkeley  has  juftly  obferved  againft  Mr.  Locke^  that  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  abftradl  ideas,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  idea.  However, 
this  does  not  feem  to  vitiate  any  confiderable  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  reafoning.  Subftitute 
definition  for  idea  in  the  proper  places,  and  his  conclufions  will  hold  good  in  general. 

OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  hiftory  is  a branch  of  knowledge,  which,  at  the  firft  view,  appears  to  have 
a boundlefs  extent,  and  to  be  capable  of  the  utmoft  pradlical  precifion  and  certainty,  if 
fufficient  care  and  induftry  be  employed.  And,  in  fadt,  the  doubts  and  differences 
here  are  not  very  confiderable ; they  do  alfo  grow  lefs  and  lefs  every  day,  by  the  great 
quantity  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  which  is  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  as  learning 
and  inquifitivenefs  diffufe  themfelves  more  and  more  amongft  all  nations,  and  all  orders 
of  men. 

The  materials  for  natural  hiftory,  which  any  fmgle  perfon  can  colledl  from  his  own 
obfervation,  being  very  inconfiderable,  in  refpedl  of  thofe  which  he  wants,  he  is  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  others ; and  therefore  muft  depend  upon  their  teftimony,  juft  as  in 
civil  hiftory.  And  our  aflent  in  each  cafe,  being  excited  by  a variety  of  concurrent 
proofs,  and  of  coincident  circumftances,  transfers  part  of  its  authority  upon  the  other. 
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We  believe  teftimony  in  natural  hiftory,  becaufe  we  do  in  civil,  vice  verja and 
have  a variety  of  concurrent  confirmations  in  both  cafes. 

However,  as  the  general  fadls  are  thus  pradically  certain,  fo  the  fubordinate  ones 
are,  in  many  cafes,  liable  to  doubts.  And  it  is  evident,  that,  for  the  refolution  of 
thefe  doubts  in  natural  hiftory,  we  muft  borrow  the  afliftance  of  all  the  other  branches 
of  fcience  j and  that  fome  fkill  in  philology  muft  be  attained,  before  we  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection  in  natural  or  civil  hiftory.  Natural  hiftory  is  the  only 
fure  bafis  of  natural  philofophy,  and  has  fome  influence  upon  all  the  other  fciences. 

OF  CIVIL  HISTORY. 

The  general  evidences  upon  which  civil  hiftory  is  grounded,  have  been  juft  hinted 
at.  It  is  manifeft,  that  the  difcoveries  of  natural  hiftorians,  aftronomers,  linguifts, 
antiquaries,  and  philofophers  of  all  kinds,  have  brought  great  light  and  evidence  upon 
this  branch  of  knowledge  within  the  laft  two  centuries  5 and  are  likely  to  do  fo  more 
and  more. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jfia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  will  proba- 
bly be  much  better  underftood,  when  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  become 
learned. 

He  that  would  fearch  into  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  muft  take  the  fcriptures  for  his 
guide,  lay  down  the  truth  of  thefe  as  unqueftionable,  and  force  all  other  evidences  into 
that  pofition.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  method  taken  by  Sir  ^aac  Newton  in  his 
Chronology,  and  which  at  laft  unfolded  to  him  the  proper  method  of  deteding  and  cor- 
re<5ling  the  miftakes  in  the  ancient  technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks  by  itfelf. 

The  concurrent  independent  evidences  in  the  grand  points  of  hiftory  are  fb  much  more 
numerous  than  the  dependent  ones,  and  moft  of  them  lb  ftrong,  fingly  taken,  that  the 
deficiency  from  certainty  in  thefe  grand  points  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  human 
mind.  And  therefore  it  is  a pra6tical  error  of  great  importance  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch 
kind  of  hiftorical  evidences  are  inferior  to  mathematical  ones.  They  are  equal,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  i.  e.  can  judge  of  them,  or  be  influenced  by 
them.  All- future  fa6ls  depending  on  them  have  as  good  a bafis,  as  thofe  depending  on 
mathematical  evidences.  I fpeak  here  of  principal  matters,  fuch  as  the  conquefts  of 
Alexander  and  Julius  Cajar,  and  the  main  hiftory,  common  and  miraculous,  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments.  Till  our  knowledge  be  applied  to  the  prediding  w producing 
future  fads,  no  fort  of  it  is  of  ufe  or  importance  to  us ; and  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  is  juft  as  much  expofed  to  the  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  of  uncer- 
tainty, as  that  of  any  other.  That  the  evidence  for  principal  hiftorical  fads  is  not,  in 
general,  confidered  as  equal  to  mathematical  certainty,  arifes  partly  from  the  juft-men- 
tioned  ill-grounded  affirmations  of  learned  men  ; partly  from  the  complexnefs  of  the 
hiftorical  proofs,  wffiich  require  time  and  confideration  to  digeft  themj  and  partly 
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, becaufe  the  uncertainty  attending  fubordinate  fads  has  diluted  the  evidence  of  the 
principal  and  unqueftionable  ones,  fmce  the  fame  general  forms  of  expreflion  are,  and 
muft  be,  ufed  in  both  cafes. 

OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  natural  philofophy,  that  in  the  parts  where  the  ideas  arc 
fimple,  clear,  and  of  the  vifible  kind,  or  adequately  expounded  by  fuch,  and  the 
method  of  inveftigation  and  computation  mathematical,  as  in  mechanics,  hydroftatics, 
pneumatics,  optics,  and  aftronomy,  the  doubts  and  diverfities  of  opinion  which  arife, 
are  inconfiderable.  But  in  the  theories  of  chemiftry,  of  manual  arts  and  trades,  of 
medicine,  and,  in  general,  of  the  powers  and  mutual  aftions  of  the  fmall  parts  of 
matter,  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities  are  as  great,  as  in  any  part  of  fcience.  For 
the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  with  their  aftions,  are  too  minute  to  be  the  objefts  of  fight ; 
and  we.  are  as  yet  neither  pofiefled  of  a detail  of  the  phienomena  fufficiently  copious  and 
regular,  whereon  to  ground  an  inveftigation ; nor  of  a method  of  inveftigation  fubtle 
enough  to  arrive  at  the  fubtlety  of  nature,  even  in  the  biggeft  component  particles, 
much  lefs  in  the  particles  of  the  fmaller  orders  j and  how  far  the  number  of  orders  may 
go,  is  impoftible  to  fay.  I fee  no  contradiftion  in  fuppofing  it  infinite,  and  a great 
difficulty  in  flopping  at  any  particular  fize. 

Suppofe  the  number  of  orders  of  particles  infinite,  or  at  kaft  very  great;  and  that 
particles  of  all  orders  are  perpetually  flying  off  from  all  bodies  with  great  velocity. 
Firft,  This  may  occafion  the  gravitation  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  each 
other,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fmaller  corpufcles  upon  particles  of  fizes  equal  to  each 
other  in  the  greater  bodies,  the  impulfes  of  the  larger  corpufcles,  and  upon  particles, 
of  unequal  fize,  being  evanefcent  in  refpeft  of  the  foregoing  impulfes.  But  where 
particles  approach  near  to  one  another,  and  the  corpufcles  bear  fome  finite  ratio  to  the 
particles,  fo  as  not  to  pervade  them  freely,  before  they  coine  to  particles  of  equal  fize 
to  each  other,  but  afleft  them  in  proportion  to  their  furfaces,  not  folk!  content,  and 
I fuppofe  fror»  many  other  caufes,  attraftions  of  other  kinds  may  arife ; and  if  one  or 
both  of  the  contiguous  particles  fend  out  many  corpufcles  with  great  force ; alfo,  if  thefe 
corpufcles  effervefce  together  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  gain  new  forces  thence,  &c. 
repulfive  powers  may  rife.  If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe  many  orders  of  particles,  it  is 
alfo  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  their  powers  and  properties  are  fomewhat  analogous  to 
one  another;  and  that  thole  of  the  larger  particles  arife  from,  and  are  compounded  of, 
thofe  of  the  next  lefs  in  fize,  and  fo  on  ; juft  as  the  whole  gravity  of  the  moon  is 
compounded  of  the  gravity  of  all  its  paits.  But  thefe  are  all  very  grofs  and  uncertain 
conjeftures. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  feems  proper  to  ufe  the  words  magnetifm,  cleftricity,  attraftion 
of  cohefion,  Jpiritus  acrimony  of  the  animal  juices,  ^kc.  as  tern)s  of  art,  as 
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unknown  caufes  of  known  effefts.  But  then  they  ought  always  to  be  defined,  the;,, 
definitions  rigoroufly  kept  to,  and  all  fecondary  ideas  from  prior  aflbciations  excluded. 
Were  this  done  in  chemiftry  and  medicine,  it  would  produce  a great  reformation,  and 
at  once  cut  off  many  incumbrances,  perplexities,  and  obfcurities.  The  vis  inertia  of 
bodies,  and  the  equivalent  terms,  were  once  terms  of  this  kind,  Handing  for  the 
unknown  caufe  of  known  ph^enomena.  By  degrees  thefe  phtenomena  were  digefted 
into  order,  the  terms  contributing  thereto,  and  the  three  feveral  kinds  of  them,  claffed 
refpe£lively  under  the  three  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  applied  fynthetically  fince, 
and  given  rife  to  the  greateft  mechanical  difcoveries.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
gravity.  And  if  the  laws  of  magnetifm,  eleftricity,  and  the  attradtion  of  cohefion, 
could  be  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  vis  inertia  and  gravity,  we 
fhould  be  enabled  to  predidt  and  produce  many  eflredls  of  great  importance  to  us. 

It  is  of  the  higheft  ufe  to  us  in  pradlical  matters,  that  the  properties  of  bodies  are  lb 
clofely  connedled  with  each  other.  Thus  the  colour  and  fpecific  gravity  of  a metal, 
the  vifible  idea  of  a plant,  alfo  its  tafte  or  fmell,  give  us  a pradlical  certainty  in  refpedl 
of  all  the  other  properties.  This  clofe  connedlion  of  the  properties  follows  undoubtedly 
from  the  powers  and  mutual  adlions  of  the  fmall  parts ; fo  that,  if  we  could  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  laft,  we  fhould  immediately  fee  not  only  the  reafbn  of  all  the 
properties  of  bodies,  which  are  known  at  prefent,  but  be  able  to  difcover  innumerable 
other  relative  ones.  In  the  mean  time  we  mufl  endeavour  to  difcover,  digeft,  and 
regifter,  the  various  properties  of  natural  bodies,  as  they  rife  to  view  from  fuitable 
experiments ; and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  who  fliall  hereafter  decypher  their 
internal  conftitution. 

OF  RELIGION. 

All  the  foregoing  branches  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  confidered  as  mere  prepara- 
tories and  preliminaries  to  the  knowledge  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  They  all, 
in  their  feveral  orders  and  degrees,  concur  to  eftablifh  the  principal  dodlrines  and 
duties  of  it  ^ and  thefe,  when  eftablifhed,  become  the  beft  means  for  attaining  know- 
ledge. The  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  dodrine  of  final  caufes,  are  the  beft 
clue  for  guiding  us  through  the  labyrinths  of  natural  phaenomena,  and  particularly  of 
thofe  which  relate  to  animals.  The  fcriptures  are  the  only  book  which  can  give  us 
any  juft  idea  of  ancient  times,  of  the  original  of  mankind,  their  difperfion,  &c.  or  of 
what  will  befal  them  in  future  generations.  As  to  future  things,  predidled  in  the 
fcriptures,  we  can  as  yet  colledl  nothing  more  than  general  intimations  j but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fucceeding  generations  may  arrive  at  a far  more  precife 
interpretation  of  prophecy.  It  may  alfo  be,  that  much  philofophical  knowledge  is 
concealed  in  the  fcriptures;  and  that  it  will  be  revealed  in  its  due  time.  The  analogy 
between  the  word  and  works  of  God,  which  is  a confideration  of  the  religious  kind, 
feems  to  comprehend  the  moft  important  trudis.  To  all  this  it  muft  he  added,  that 
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the  temper  of  mind  prefcribed  by  religion,  viz.  modefty,  impartiality,  fobriety,  and 
diligence,  are  the  beft  qualifications  for  fucceeding  in  all  inquiries.  Thus  religion 
comprehends,  as  it  were,  all  other  knowledge,  advances,  and  is  advanced  by  all  j at 
the  fame  time  that  where  there  is  a morally  good  difpofition,  a very  fmall  portion  of 
other  knowledge  is  fufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all  that  is  necelfary  for  virtue  and 
comfort  here,  and  eternal  happinefs  hereafter. 

The  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  contentions  which  happen  in  religious  matters, 
are  plainly  owing  to  the  violence  of  men’s  paffions,  more  than  to  any  other  caufe. 
Where  religion  has  its  due  effedt  in  reftraining  thefe,  and  begetting  true  candour,  we 
may  expedt  a unity  of  opinion,  both  in  religious  and  other  matters,  as  far  as  is 
neceffary  for  ufeful  pradtical  purpofes. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

PROP.  LXXXIX. 

To  explain  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Paffions  in  general. 

Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  our  paffions  or  affedtions  can  be  no  more  than  aggregates  of  fimple  ideas 
united  by  aflbciation.  For  they  are  excited  by  objedls,  and  by  the  incidents  of  life. 
But  thefe,  if  we  except  the  impreffed  fenfations,  can  have  no  power  of  affedling  us, 
but  what  they  derive  from  affociation ; juft  as  was  obferved  above  of  words  and 
fentences. 

Secondly,  Since  therefore  the  paffions  are  ftates  of  confiderable  pleafure  or  pain, 
they  muft  be  aggregates  of  the  ideas,  or  traces  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains, 
'which  ideas  make  up  by  their  number,  and  mutual  influence  upon  one  another,  for  the 
faintnefs  and  tranfitory  nature  of  each  fingly  taken.  This  may  be  called  a proof 
a priori.  The  proof  a pojleriori  will  be  given,  when  I come  to  analyfe  the  fix  claffes 
of  intelledtual  affedtions,  viz.  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  fenfe. 

Thirdly,  As  fenfation  is  the  common  foundation  of  all  thefe,  fo  each  in  its  turn, 
when  fufficiently  generated,  contributes  to  generate  and  model  all  the  reft.  We  may 
conceive  this  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  Let  fenfation  generate  imagination  j 
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then  will  fenfatlon  and  imagination  together  generate  ambition  j fenfation,  imagination, 
and  ambition,  felf-interefl:  j fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf-intereft,  fympa- 
thy ; fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  felf- interell,  and  fympathy,  theopathy ; fen- 
fation, imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  and  theopathy,  the  moral 
fenfe ; and,  in  an  inverted  order,  imagination  w'ill  new-model  fenfation ; ambition, 
fenfation  and  imagination  j felf-intereft,  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition ; fym- 
pathy, fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf-intereft;  theopathy,  fenfation,  ima- 
gination, ambition,  felf-intereft,  and  fympathy  ; and  the  moral  fenfe,  fenfation, 
imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  and  theopathy : till  at  laft,  by  the 
numerous  reciprocal  influences  of  all  thefe  upon  each  other,  the  paflions  arrive  at  that  de- 
gree of  complexnefs,  which  is  obferved  in  fatft,  and  which  makes  them  fo  difficult  to 
be  analyfed. 

Fourthly,  As  all  the  paffions  arife  thus  from  pleafure  and  pain,  their  firft  and  moft 
general  diftribution  may  be  into  the  two  clafles  of  love  and  hatred,  i.  e,  we  may  term 
all  thofe  afteftions  of  the  pleafurable  kind,  which  objedts  and  incidents  raife  in  us,  love; 
all  thofe  of  the  painful  kind,  hatred.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  love  not  only  intelligent 
agents  of  morally  good  difpofitions,  but  alfo  fenfual  pleafures,  riches,  and  honours  ; and 
to  hate  poverty,  difgrace,  and  pain,  bodily  and  mental. 

Fifthly,  When  our  love  and  hatred  are  excited  to  a certain  degree, 
they  put  us  upon  a variety  of  adlions,  and  may  be  termed  defire  and  aver- 
fion ; by  which  laft  word  I underftand  an  adlive  hatred.  Now  the  adlions 
which  flow  from  defire  and  averfion,  are  entirely  the  refult  of  aflfociated  powers  and 
circumftances,  agreeably  to  the  twentieth,  twenty-firft,  and  twenty-  fecond  propofitions, 
with  their  corollaries.  The  young  child  learns  to  grafjp,  and  go  up  to  the  plaything 
that  pleafes  him,  and  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  fire  that  burns  him,  at  firft' from 
the  mechanifm  of  his  nature,  and  without  any  deliberate  purpofe  of  obtaining  pleafure, 
and  avoiding  pain,  or  any  explicit  reafoning  about  them.  By  degrees  he  learns, 
partly  from  the  recurrency  of  thefe  mechanical  tendencies^  infpired  by  God,  as  one 
may  fay,  by  means  of  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us  ; and  partly  from  the  inftruc- 
tion  and  imitation  of  others ; to  purfue  every  thing  which  he  loves  and  defires ; fly 

from  every  thing  which  he  hates ; and  to  reafon  about  the  method  of  doing  this,  juft 

as  he  does  upon  other  matters.  And,  becaufe  mankind  are  for  the  moft  part  purfuing 
or  avoiding  fomething  or  other,  the  defire  of  happinefs,  and  the  averfion  to  mifery, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  infeparable  from,  and  effential  to,  all  intelligent  natures.  But  this 
does  not  feem  to  be  an  exaift  or  corred  v/ay  of  fpeaking.  The  moft  general  of  our 
defires  and  averfions  are  faditious,  i.  e.  generated  by  aflbeiation ; and  therefore  admit 
of  intervals,  augmentations,  and  diminutions.  And,  whoever  will  be  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  adions  refulting  therefrom,  or  to 
tlie  adions  of  others,  and  the  affedions  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  occafion  them, 

will  find  fuch  differences  and  Angularities  in  different  perfons,  and  in  the  fame  perfon 
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at  different  times,  as  no  way  agree  to  the  notion  of  an  effential,  original,  perpetual 
defire  of  happinefs,  and  endeavour  to  attain  it ; but  much  rather  to  the  faftitious 
affociated  defires  and  endeavours  here  afferted.  And  a due  regard  to  this  will,  as  it 
feems  to  me,  folve  many  difficulties  and  perplexities  found  in  treatifes  upon  the 
paffions.  The  writers  upon  this  fubjefl  have  begun  in  the  fynthetical  method  prema- 
turely, and  without  having  premifed  the  analytical  one.  For  it  is  very  true,  that, 
after  general  defires  and  endeavours  are  generated,  they  give  rife  in  their  turn  to 
a variety  of  particular  ones.  But  the  original  fource  is  in  the  particular  ones,  and  the 
general  ones  never  alter  and  new-model  the  particular  ones  fo  much,  as  that  there 
are  not  many  traces  and  velliges  of  their  original  mechanical  nature  and  proportions 
remaining. 

Sixthly,  The  will  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a defire  or  averfion  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
produce  an  aftion  that  is  not  automatic  primarily  or  fecondarily.  At  lead  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  fubftitution  of  thefe  words  for  the  word  may  be  juftified  by  the 
common  ufage  of  language.  The  will  is  therefore  that  defire  or  averfion,  which  is 
ftrongeft  for  the  then  prefent  time.  For  if  any  other  defire  was  ftronger,  the  mufcular 
motion  connected  with  it  by  affociation  would  take  place,  and  not  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  will,  or  the  voluntary  one,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppofition.  Since  there- 
fore all  love  and  hatred,  all  defire  and  averfion,  are  faditious,  and  generated  by  affoci- 
ation, t.  e.  mechanically;  it  follows  that  the  will  is  mechanical  alfo. 

Seventhly,  Since  the  things  which  we  purfue  do,  when  obtained,  generally  afford 
pleafure,  and  thofe  which  we  fly  from  affedl  us  with  pain,  if  they  overtake  us,  it 
follows  that  the  gratification  of  the  will  is  generally  attended  or  affociated  with  pleafure, 
the  difappointment  of  it  with  pain.  Flence  a mere  affociated  pleafure  is  transferred 
upon  the  gratification  of  the  will;  a mere  affociated  pain  upon  the  difappointment  of  it. 
And  if  the  will  was  always  gratified,  this  mere  affociated  pleafure  Vv^ould,  according  to 
the  prefent  frame  of  our  natures,  abforb,  as  it  were,  all  our  other  pleafures ; and  thus 
by  drying  up  the  fource  from  whence  it  fprung,  be  itfelf  dried  up  at  laft : and  the  firff 
difappointments,  after  a long  courfe  of  gratification,  would  be  intolerable.  Both  which 
things  are  fufficiently  obfervablc,  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  children  that  are  much  in- 
dulged, and  in  adults,  after  a feries  of  fuccefsful  events.  Gratifications  of  the  will 
without  the  confequent  expefled  pleafure,  and  difappointments  of  it  without  the  confe- 
quent  expedled  pain,  are  particularly  ufeful  to  us  here.  And  it  is  by  this,  amongd 
other  means,  that  the  human  will  is  brought  to  a conformity  with  the  divine;  which  is 
the  only  radical  cure  for  all  our  evils  and  difappointments,  and  the  only  earneil;  and 
medium  for  obtaining  Lifting  happinefs. 

Eighthly,  We  often  defire  and  purfue  things  which  give  pain  rather  than  pleafure. 
Here  it  is  to  be  luppofed,  that  at  firft  they  aftbrded  pleafure,  and  that  they  now  give 
pain  on  account  of  a change  in  our  nature  and  circumftances.  Now,  as  the  continu- 
ance to  defire  and  purfue  fuch  objedls,  notwithftanding  the  pain  arifing  from  them,  is 
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the  efFe6t  of  the  power  of  alTociatlon,  fo  the  fame  power  will  at  laft  reverfe  its  own  fteps, 
and  free  us  from  fuch  hurtful  defires  and  purfuits.  The  recurrency  of  pain  will  at  laft 
render  the  objed  undefirable  and  hateful.  And  the  experience  of  this  painful  procefs, 
in  a few  particular  inftances,  will  at  laft,  as  in  other  cafes  of  the  fame  kind,  beget  a 
habit  of  ceafing  to  purfue  things,  which  we  perceive  by  a few  trials,  or  by  rational 
arguments,  to  be  hurtful  to  us  upon  the  whole. 

Ninthly,  A ftate  of  defire  ought  to  be  pleafant  at  firft  from  the  near  relation  of  defire 
to  love,  and  of  love  to  pleafure  and  happinefs.  But  in  the  courfe  of  a long  purfuit,  fo 
many  fears  and  difappointments,  apparent  or  real,  in  refpedt  of  the  fubordinate  means, 
and  fo  many  ftrong  agitations  of  mind  pafilng  the  limits  of  pleafure,  intervene,  as 
greatly  to  chequer  a ftate  of  defire  with  mifery.  For  the  fame  reafons  ftates  of  averfion 
are  chequered  with  hope  and  comfort. 

Tenthly,  Hope  and  fear  are,  as  juft  now  obferved,  the  attendants  upon  defire  and 
averfion.  Thefe  affeft  us  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  frequent  recur- 
rency of  the  pleafing  and  painful  ideas,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of 
the  expedled  event,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  diftance  of  time,  &c.  the  power  of 
aflbciation  difplaying  itfelf  every  where  in  the  agitations  of  mind  excited  by  thefe 
paflions.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  here,  that  our  hopes  and  fears  rife  and  fall  with 
certain  bodily  difpofitions,  according  as  thefe  favour  or  oppofe  them. 

Eleventhly,  Joy  and  grief  take  place  when  the  defire  and  averfion,  hope  and  fear,  are 
at  an  end ; and  are  love  and  hatred,  exerted  towards  an  objedt  which  is  prefent, 
either  in  a fenfible  manner,  or  in  a rational  one,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  occupy  the  whole  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  fenfible  objeds,  when  prefent,  and  attended  to,  do  the  external  fenfes. 
It  is  very  evident,  that  the  objefts  of  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains  derive  their 
power  of  thus  affedling  the  mind  from  alTociation. 

Twelfthly,  After  the  actual  joy  and  grief  are  over,  and  the  object  withdrawn,  there 
generally  remains  a pleafing  or  dilpleafing  recolledlion  or  refentment,  which  recurs 
with  every  recurrency  of  the  idea  of  the  objeft,  or  of  the  aflbciated  ones.  This  recol- 
leftion  keeps  up  the  love  or  hatred.  In  like  manner  the  five  grateful  paflions,  love, 
defire,  hope,  joy,  and  pleafing  recolleflion,  all  enhance  one  another;  as  do  the  five 
ungrateful  ones,  hatred,  averfion,  fear,  grief,  and  dilpleafing  recollefUon.  And  the 
whole  ten,  taken  together,  comprehend,  as  appears  to  me,  all  the  general  palfions  of 
human  nature. 
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SECT.  IV. 

OF  MEMORY. 

PROP  XC. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Memory  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Memory  was  defined  in  the  introdu6Hon  to  be  that  faculty  by  which  traces  of  fenfa- 
tions  and  ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame  order  and  proportion,  accurately  or 
nearly,  as  they  were  once  prefented. 

Now  here  we  may  obferve, 

Firfl:,  That  memory  depends  entirely  or  chiefly  on  the  Rate  of  the  brain.  For 
difeafes,  concuffions  of  the  brain,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fome  poifons,  impair  or  deftroy 
itj  and  it  generally  returns  again  with  the  return  of  health,  from  the  ufe  of  proper 
medicines  and  methods.  And  all  this  is  peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations. 
If  fenfations  and  ideas  arife  from  peculiar  vibrations,  and  difpofitions  to  vibrate,  in  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  caufes  above  alleged 
may  fo  confound  the  fenfations  and  ideas,  as  that  the  ufual  order  and  proportion  of  the 
ideas  fliall  be  deftroyed. 

Secondly,  The  rudiments  of  memory  are  laid  in  the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the 
fame  imprelTions,  and  cluflers  of  imprefllons.  How  thefe  leave  traces,  in  which  the  order  is 
preferved,  may  be  underfliood  from  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  propofitions. 
The  traces  which  letters,  and  words,  i.e.  clufters  of  letters,  leave,  afford  an  inftance  and 
example  of  this.  And,  as  in  languages  the  letters  are  fewer  than  the  fyllables,  the  fyllables 
than  the  words,  and  the  words  than  the  fentences,  fo  the  Angle  fenfible  impreflions,  and 
the  fmall  duffers  of  them,  are  comparatively  few  in  refped  of  the  large  duffers  j and, 
being  fo,  they  muff  recur  more  frequently,  fo  as  the  fooner  to  beget  thofe  traces  which 
I call  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  memory.  When  thefe  traces  or  ideas  begin  to 
recur  frequently,  this  alfo  contributes  to  fix  them,  and  their  order,  in  the  memory,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  frequent  imprdTion  of  the  objeds  themfdves. 

Thirdly,  Suppofe  now  a perfon  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  as  that  he  has  learnt  all  thefe 
rudiments,  i.  e.  that  he  has  ideas  of  the  common  appearances  and  occurrences  of  life, 
under  a confiderable  variety  of  fubordinate  circumffances,  which  recur  to  his  imagination 
from  the  flighteff  caufes,  and  with  the  moff  perfed  facility ; and  let  us  afl<,  how  he 
can  be  able  to  remember  or  recoiled  a paff  fad,  confiffing  of  one  thoufand  fingle  parti- 
culars, or  of  one  hundred  fuch  duffers  as  are  called  the  rudiments  of  memory;  ten  fmgle 
particulars  being  fuppofed  to  conffitute  a rudiment  ? Firff,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that 
there  are  only  one  hundred  links  wanting  in  the  chain ; for  he  has  already  learnt  confider- 
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able  exadnefs  in  the  kibordinate  circumftances  of  the  one  hundred  clufters;  and  perfedb 
exa6tnefs  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  or  required. — Secondly,  The  one  hundred  clufters  recur 
again  and  again  to  the  imagination  for  fome  time  after  the  fa6t,  in  a quick  and  tranfient 
manner,  as  thofe  who  attend  fufficiently  to  what  paftes  in  their  own  minds  may  perceive ; 
and  this  both  makes  the  imprefiion  a little  deeper,  and  alfo  ferves  to  preferve  the  order. 
If  the  pei  fon  attempts  to  recolledt  foon  after  the  impreffton,  the  effefl  remaining  in  the 
brain  is  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  the  accuracy  required  and  experienced } 
if  a longer  time  intervenes,  before  he  attempts  to  recolletft,  ftill  the  number  of  involun- 
tary recurrencies  makes  up  in  fome  meafure  for  the  want  of  this  voluntary  recolledlion. 
However,  the  power  of  recolleftion  declines  in  general,  and  is  entirely  loft  by  degrees. 
It  confirms  this  realbning,  that  a new  fet  of  ftrong  impreflions  deftroys  this  power  of 
recolledtion.  For  this  muft  both  obliterate  the  effeils  of  the  foregoing  impreflions,  and 
prevent  the  recurrency  of  the  ideas.  — Thirdly,  As  the  Angle  impreflions,  which  make 
the  fmall  clufters,  are  not  combined  together  at  hazard,  but  according  to  a general  tenor 
in  nature,  fo  the  clufters  which  make  fads  fucceed  each  other  according  to  fome  general 
tenor  likewife.  Nov/  this  both  leflTens  the  number  of  varieties,  and  fliews  that  theaflfo- 
ciation  between  many  of  the  clufters,  or  rudiments,  or  one  hundred  links  fuppofed  to  be 
wanting,  is  cemented  already.  This  may  be  both  illuftrated  and  exemplified  by  the  ob- 
fervation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  even  well-known  words  that  have  no  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  more  fo  to  remember  colleftions  of  barbarous  terms ; whereas 
adepts  in  any  fcience  remember  the  things  of  that  fcience  with  a furprizing  exactnefs  and 
facility. — Fourthly,  Some  clufters  are  excluded  from  fucceeding  others,  by  ideas  of  in- 
confiftency,  impoffibility,  and  by  the  methods  of  reafoning,  of  which  we  become  rnafters 
as  we  advance  in  life.  — Fifthly,  The  vifible  impreflions  which  concur  in  the  paft  fa6t, 
by  being  vivid,  and  preferving  the  order  of  place,  often  contribute  greatly  to  preferve  the 
order  of  time,  and  to  fuggeft  the  clufters  which  may  be  wanting. — Sixthly,  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  we  think  in  v/ords  both  the  impreflions  and  the  recurrencies  of  ideas  will 
be  attended  with  words;  and  thefe  words,  from  the  great  ufe  and  familiarity  of  language,- 
will  fix  themfelves  ftrongly  in  the  fancy,  and  by  fo  doing  bring  up  the  aflbciated  trains 
of  ideas  in  the  proper  order,  accurately  or  nearly.  And  thus,  when  a perfon  relates  a paft 
fa6t,  the  ideas  do  in  fome  cafes  fuggeft  the  words,  whilft  in  others  the  words  fuggeft  the 
ideas.  Hence  illiterate  perfons  do  not  remember  nearly  fo  well  as  others,  cateris  paribus. 
And  I fuppofe  the  fame  is  true  of  deaf  perfons  in  a ftill  greater  degree.  But  it  arifes 
hence  alfo,  that  many  miftakes  in  the  fubordinate  circumftances  are  committed  in  the 
relations  of  paft  fadts,  if  the  relater  defcends  to  minute  particulars.  For  the  fame  reafons 
thefe  miftakes  will  be  fo  aflfociated  v/ith  the  true  fa6ts  after  a few  relations,  that  the 
relater  himfelf  fliall  believe,  that  he  remembers  them  diftinftly.  — Seventhly,  The 
miftakes  which  are  committed  both  on  the  foregoing  account  and  others,  make  con- 
iiderable  abatements  in  the  difficulty  here  to  be  folved. 

Fourthly,  Let  it  now  be  afked,  in  what  the  recolleftion  of  a paft  fa6t,  confifting  of 
one  hundred  clufters,  as  above,  differs  from  the  tranflt  of  the  fame  one  hundred  clufters 
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over  the  fancy,  in  the  way  of  a reverie  ? I anfwer,  partly  in  the  vividnels  of  the  clufters, 
partly  and  principally  in  the  readinefs  and  ftrength  of  the  affbciations,  by  which  they  are 
cemented  together.  This  follows  from  what  has  been  already  delivered  j but  it  may  be 
confirmed  alfo  by  many  other  obfervations.  — Thus,  firft  many  perfons  are  known  by 
relating  the  fame  falfe  ftory  over  and  over  again,  i.  e.  by  magnifying  the  ideas,  and 
their  affociations,  at  laft  to  believe  that  they  remember  it.  It  makes  as  vivid  an 
impreflion  upon  them,  and  hangs  as  clofely  together,  as  an  affemblage  of  paft  fa£ls 
recolledled  by  memory.  — Secondly,  All  men  are  fometimes  at  a lofs  to  know  whether 
clufters  of  ideas  that  ftrike  the  fancy  ftrongly,  and  fucceed  each  other  readily  and 
immediately,  be  recolledlions,  or  mere  reveries.  And  the  more  they  agitate  the  matter 
in  the  mind,  the  more  does  the  reverie  appear  like  a recolleftion.  It  refembles  this, 
that  if  in  endeavouring  to  recolledl  a verfe,  a wrong  word,  fuiting  the  place,  fii  ft  occurs, 
and  afterwards  the  right  one,  it  is  difficult  during  the  then  prefent  agitation  to  diltin- 
guiffi  the  right  one.  But  afterwards,  when  this  agitation  is  fubfided,  the  right  word 
eafily  regains  its  place.  Perfons  of  irritable  nervous  fyftems  are  more  fubjedt  to  fuch 
fallacies  than  others.  And  madmen  often  impofe  upon  themfelves  in  this  way,  viz. 
from  the  vividnefs  of  their  ideas  and  affociations,  produced  by  bodily  caufes.  The 
fame  thing  often  happens  in  dreams.  The  vividnefs  of  the  new  feene  often  makes  it 
appear  like  one  that  we  remember,  and  are  well  acquainted  with.  Thirdly,  If  the 
fpecific  nature  of  memory  confift  in  the  great  vigour  of  the  ideas,  and  their  affociations, 
then,  as  this  vigour  abates,  it  ought  to  fuggeft  to  us  a length  of  time  elapfed ; and  vies 
verfa,  if  it  be  kept  up,  the  diflance  of  time  ought  to  appear  contracted.  Now  this  laft 
is  the  cafe ; for  the  death  of  a friend,  or  any  interefting  event,  often  recolleCted  and 
related,  appears  to  have  happened  but  yeflerday,  as  we  term  it,  viz.  on  account  of  the 
vividnefs  of  the  clufler.'’,  and  their  aflbeiations,  correfponding  to  the  nature  of  a recent 
event. — Fourthly,  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  here  fuppofed,  that  we  have  not  many 
other  ways  of  diflinguiffiing  real  recolleClions  from  mere  reveries.  For  the  firfl  are 
fupported  by  their  connexion  with  known  and  allowed  faCfs,  by  various  methods  of 
reafoning,  and  having  been  related  as  real  recolleClions,  &c. 

Fifthly,  In  like  manner  we  diftinguiffi  a new  place,  book,  perfon,  &c.  from  one 
which  we  remember,  fuppofing  both  to  be  prefented  in  like  circumftances.  The 
parts,  aflbeiates,  &c.  of  that  which  we  remember,  ftrike  us  more  ftrongly,  are 
fuggefted  by  each  other,  and  hang  together,  which  does  not  hold  of  the  new.  The 
old  does  alfo  fuggeft  many  affociates,  which  a new  one  in  like  circumftances  would 
not.  And  if  from  the  then  ftateof  fancy,  the  diftance  of  time,  &c.  there  be  any  doubt 
of  thefe  things,  either  with  refpeCf  to  the  okl  or  new,  a like  doubt  arifes  in  refpeCt  of 
the  memory.  An  attentive  perfon  may  oblerve,  that  he  tleterrnincs  of  fuch  things, 
whether  they  be  old  or  new,  by  the  vividnefs  of  the  ideas,  and  their  power  of  fuggefting 
each  other,  and  foreign  aflbeiates. 
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Some  perfons  feem  to  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  furveys  one  object:,  the  old  for  inftance, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  imprefiions  which  a fimiliar  new  one  would  excite,  calls  the 
old  one  an  object  remembered.  But  this  is  like  fuppofing  an  eye  within  the  eye  to  view' 
the  pi(51:ures  made  by  objects  upon  the  retina.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  foul  cannot  in 
the  fame  inftant,  during  the  fame  to  furvey  both  tlie  old  and  new,  and  compare 
them  together;  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that  this  is -done  in  fa6l.  A perfon  who 
inquires  into  the  nature  of  memory,  may  indeed  endeavour  to  ftate  the  difference 
between  the  imprelTions  of  old  and  new,  as  I have  done  here ; but  this  is  a fperulation 
that  few  perfons  concern  themfelves  with,  whereas  all  remember  and  apply  the  words 
relative  to  memory,  juft  as  they  do  other  words.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that 
the  difference  of  vividnefs  and  conneftion  in  the  ideas,  with  the  other  affociates  of 
recolleclions,  are  a fufficient  foundation  for  the  proper  ufe  of  the  words  relative  to  the 
memory,  jufl  as  in  other  like  cafes. 

Sixthly,  The  peculiar  imperfeftion  of  the  m.emory  in  children  tallies  with  the 
foregoing  account  of  this  faculty ; and  indeed  this  account  m.ay  be  confidered  as  a grofs 
general  hiflory  of  the  fucceffive  growth  of  the  memory,  in  paffing  from  childhood  to 
adult  age.  Children  muft  learn  by  degrees  the  ideas  of  fingle  impreffions,  the  clufters 
which  1 call  rudiments,  and  the  moft  ufual  connexions  and  combinations  of  thefe. 
They  have  alfo  the  ufe  of  words,  and  of  objeXs  and  incidents,  as  figns  and  fymbols, 
with  the  proper  method  of  reafoning  upon  them,  to  learn ; and  during  their  novitiate 
in  thefe  things  their  memories  muft  labour  under  great  imperfeXions.  It  appears  alfo, 
that  the  imperfeXions  peculiar  to  children  correfpond  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  to  the 
reafons  here  affigned  for  them.  Their  not  being  able  to  digeft  paft  faXs  in  order  of 
time  is,  in  great  meafure,  owing  to  their  not  having  the  proper  ufe  of  the  fymbols, 
whereby  time  is  denoted. 

Seventhly,  The  peculiar  imperfeXion  of  the  memory  in  aged  perfons  tallies  alfo  with 
the  foregoing  account.  The  vibrations,  and  difpofitions  to  vibrate,  in  the  fmall 
medullary  particles,  and  their  afibciations,  are  all  fo  fixed  by  the  callofity  of  the 
medullary  fubftance,  and  by  repeated  imprefiions  and  recurrencies,  that  new  imprefiions 
can  fcarce  enter,  that  they  recur  feldom,  and  that  the  parts  which  do  recur  bring  in 
old  trains  from  eftablifhed  afibciations,  inftead  of  continuing  thofe  which  were  lately 
imprefifed.  Hence  one  may  almoft  prediX  what  very  old  perfons  will  fay  or  do  upon 
common  occurrences.  Which  is  alfo  the  cafe  frequently  with  perfons  of  ftrong  pafllons, 
for  reafons  that  are  not  very  unlike.  When  old  perfons  relate  the  incidents  of  their 
youth  with  great  precifion,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  memory  of  many  preceding 
memories,  recolieXions,  and  relations,  than  to  the  memory  of  the  thing  itfelf. 

Eighthly,  In  recovering  from  concufilons,  and  other  diforders  of  the  brain,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  patient  to  recover  the  power  of  remembering  the  then  prefent  common  incidents 
for  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  by  degrees ; alfo  the  power  of  recalling  the  events  of  his 
life  preceding  his  illnefs.  At  length  he  recovers  this  laft  power  perfeXly,  and  at  the 
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lame  time  forgets  almoft  all  that  pall  in  his  illnefs,  even  thofe  things  which  he 
remembered,  at  firft,  for  a day  or  two.  Now  the  reafonof  this  I take  to  be,  that  upon 
a perfeft  recovery  the  brain  recovers  its  natural  ftate,  ?.  e.  all  its  former  difpofitions  to 
vibrate  j but  that  fuch  as  took  place  during  the  preternatural  ftate  of  the  brain,  i.  e. 
during  his  illnefs,  are  all  obliterated  by  the  return  of  the  natural  ftate.  In  like  manner 
dreams,  which  happen  in  a peculiar  ftate  of  the  brain,  i.  e.  in  deep,  vanifli,  as  foon  as 
vigilance,  a different  ftate,  takes  place.  But  if  they  be  recolledced  immediately  upon 
waking,  and  thus  connefted  with  the  ftate  of  vigilance,  they  may  be  remembered. 
But  I fliall  have  occafion  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  head  in  the  next  fedion. 

Ninthly,  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  plaufible  conjedures  why  fome  perfons  of 
very  weak  judgments,  not  much  below  idiots,  are  endued  with  a peculiar  extraordinary 
memory.  This  memory  is  generally  the  power  of  recolleding  a large  group  of  words, 
fiippofe,  as  thofe  of  a fermon,  in  a ffiort  time  after  they  are  heard,  with  wonderful 
exadnefs  and  readinefs ; but  then  the  whole  is  obliterated,  after  a longer  time,  much 
more  completely  than  in  perfons  of  common  memories  and  judgments.  One  may 
perhaps  conjedure,  that  the  brain  receives  all  difpofitions  to  vibrate  fooner  in  thefe 
perfons,  and  lets  them  go  fooner,  than  in  others.  And  the  laft  may  contribute  to  the 
firft  : for,  new  impreffions  may  take  place  more  deeply  and  precifely,  if  there  be  few 
old  ones  to  oppofe  them.  The  moft  perfed  memory  is  that  which  can  both  receive 
moft  readily,  and  retain  moft  durably.  But  we  may  fuppofe,  that  there  aie  limits, 
beyond  which  thefe  two  different  powers  cannot  confift  with  each  other. 

Tenthly,  When  a perfon  defires  to  recoiled  a thing  that  has  efcaped  him,  fuppofe 
the  name  of  a perfon,  or  vifible  objed,  he  recalls  the  vifible  idea,  or  fome  other 
affociate,  again  and  again,  by  a voluntary  power,  the  defire  generally  magnifying  all 
the  ideas  and  affociations ; and  thus  bringing  in  the  affociation  and  idea  wanted,  at  laft. 
However,  if  the  defire  be  great,  it  changes  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  and  has  an  oppofite 
effed ; fo  that  the  defired  idea  does  not  recur,  till  all  has  fubfided ; perhaps  not 
even  then. 

Eleventhly,  All  our  voluntary  powers  are  of  the  nature  of  memory ; as  may  be 
cafily  feen  from  the  foregoing  account  of  it,  compared  wnth  the  account  of  the 
voluntary  powers  given  in  the  firft  chapter.  And  it  agrees  rem.aikably  with  this,  that, 
in  morbid  affedions  of  the  memory,  the  voluntary  adions  fuffer  a like  change  and 
imperfedion. 

Twelfthly,  For  the  fame  reafons  the  whole  powers  of  the  foul  may  be  referred  to 
the  memory,  when  taken  in  a large  fenfe.  Hence,  though  fome  perfons  may  have 
ftrong  memories  with  weak  judgments,  yet  no  man  can  have  a ftrong  judgment  with 
a weak  original  power  of  retaining  and  remembering. 
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SECT.  V. 

OF  IMAGINATION,  REVERIES,  AND  DREAMS. 

PROP.  XCI. 

•to  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of  Imagination^  Reveries^  and  Dreams^  are 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  'Theory. 

T HE  recurrence  of  ideas,  efpecially  vlfible  and  audible  ones,  in  a vivid  manner, 
buc  without  any  regard  to  the  order  obferved  in  paft  fails,  is  afcribed  to  the  power 
of  imagination  or  fancy.  Now  here  we  may  obferve,  that  every  fucceeding  thought 
is  the  refult  either  of  fome  new  imprefllon,  or  of  an  aflbciation  with  the  preceding. 
And  this  is  the  common  opinion.  It  is  impofllble  indeed  to  attend  fo  minutely  to  the 
fucceflion  of  our  ideas,  as  to  diftinguifh  and  remember  for  a fufficient  time  the  very 
imprefllon  or  aflfociation  which  gave  birth  to  each  thought ; but  we  can  do  this  as 
far  as  it  can  be  expeiled  to  be  done,  and  in  fo  great  a variety  of  inftances,  that 
our  argument  for  the  prevalence  of  the  foregoing  principle  of  aflbciation  in  all 
inftances,  except  thofe  of  new  imprefllons,  may  be  efteemed  a complete  indudlion. 

A reverie  differs  from  imagination  only  in  that  the  perfon  being  more  attentive  to 
his  own  thoughts,  and  lefs  diflurbed  by  foreign  objedts,  more  of  his  ideas  are  deducible 
from  aflbciation,  and  fewer  from  new  imprefllons. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  all  the  cafes  of  imagination  and  reverie  the 
thoughts  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  then  ftate  of  body  or  mind.  A pleafurable  or 
painful  flate  of  the  ftomach  or  brain,  joy  or  grief,  will  make  all  the  thoughts  warp 
their  own  way,  little  or  much.  But  this  exception  is  as  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
theory,  as  the  general  prevalence  of  aflfociation  juft  laid  down. 

We  come  next  to  dreams.  L fay  then,  that  dreams  are  nothing  but  the  imagina- 
tions, fancies,  or  reveries  of  a fleeping  man  and  that  they  are  deducible  from 
the  three  following  caufes,  viz.  Firft,  The  imprefllons  and  ideas  lately  received,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  the  preceding  day.  Secondly,  The  ftate  of  the  body,  particularly 
of  the  ftomach  and  brain.  And,  Thirdly,  Aflbciation. 

That  dreams  are,  in  part,  deducible  from  the  imprefllons  and  ideas  of  the  preceding 
day,  appears  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  thefe  in  greater  or  leflbr  clufters,  and 
elpecially  of  the  vifible  ones,  in  our  dreams.  We  fometimes  take  in  ideas  of  longer 
date,  in  part,  on  account  of  their  recency ; however,  in  general,  ideas  that  have  not 
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affc6led  the  mind  for  fome  days,  recur  in  dreams  only  from  the  fecond  or  third  caufe 
here  affigned. 

That  the  ftate  of  the  body  affedls  our  dreams,  is  evident  from  the  dreams  of  fick 
perfons,  and  of  thofe  who  labour  under  indigeftions,  fpafms,  and  flatulencies. 

Laftly,  We  may  perceive  ourfelves  to  be  carried  on  from  one  thing  to  another  in 
our  dreams  partly  by  affociation. 

It  is  alfo  highly  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory  to  expedt,  that  each  of  the  three 
foregoing  caufes  (hould  have  an  influence  upon  the  trains  of  ideas,  that  are  prefented 
in  dreams. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  we  can  folve  the  mofl;  ufual  ph?enomena  of  dreams  upon  thefe 
principles. 

Firfl:,  then.  The  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  are  taken  to  be  real.  We  do  not 
confider  them  as  the  work  of  the  fancy ; but  fuppofe  ourfelves  prefent,  and  adlually 
feeing  and  hearing  what  pafles.  Now  this  happens,  Firfl,  Becaufe  we  have  no  other 
reality  to  oppofe  to  the  ideas  which  off'er  themfelves,  whereas  in  the  common  flftions 
of  the  fancy,  while  we  are  awake,  there  is  always  a fet  of  real  external  objecfls  flriking 
fome  of  our  fenfes,  and  precluding  a like  miflake  there  : or,  if  we  come  quite  inatten- 
tive to  external  objedls,  the  reverie  does  fo  far  put  on  the  nature  of  a dream,  as  to 
appear  a reality.  — Secondly,  The  trains  of  vifible  ideas,  which  occur  in  dreams,  are 
far  more  vivid  tlian  common  vifible  ideas ; and  therefore  may  the  more  eafily  be  taken 
for  adtual  imprelTions.  For  what  reafons  thefe  ideas  fliould  be  fo  much  more  vivid, 
I cannot  prefume  to  fay.  I guefs,  that  the  exclufion  of  real  imprelTions  has  fome 
fliare,  and  the  increafed  heat  of  the  brain  may  have  fome  likewife.  The  fad  is  mofl 
obfervable  in  the  firfl  approaches  of  fleep  j all  the  vifible  ideas  beginning  then  to  be 
more  than  ufually  glaring. 

Secondly,  There  is  a great  wildnefs  and  inconfiflency  in  our  dreams.  For  the  brain, 
during  fleep,  is  in  a flate  fo  diflerent  from  that  in  which  the  ufual  aflbciations  were 
formed,  that  they  can  by  no  means  take  place  as  they  do  during  vigilance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  flate  of  the  body  fuggefls  fuch  ideas,  amongfl  thofe  that  have  been  lately 
imprelfed,  as  arc  mofl  fuitable  to  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  pleafant  and  painful 
vibrations  excited  in  the  flomach,  brain,  or  fome  other  part.  I’h.us  a perfon  who  has 
taken  opium,  fees  either  gay  fcenes,  or  ghaftly  ones,  according  as  the  opium  excites 
pleafant  or  painful  vibrations  in  the  flomach.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  ideas  will  rife 
fuccelTively  in  dreams,  which  have  no  fuch  connedion  as  takes  place  in  nature,  in 
adual  imprelTions,  nor  any  fuch  as  is  deduciblc  from  alTociation.  And  yet,  if  they  rife 
up  quick  and  vividly  one  after  another,  as  fubjeds,  predicates,  and  other  aflfociates,  ufe 
to  do,  they  will  be  affirmed  of  each  other,  and  appear  to  hang  together.  Thus  the 
fame  perfon  appears  in  two  places  at  the  fame  time;  two  perfons  appearing  fuccelTively 
in  the  lame  place  coalefce  into  one  ; a brute  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  (when  the  idea  of  a 
voice  comes  fiom  that  quarter)  or  to  Iiandle;  any  idea,  qualification,  office,  &c.  coin- 
ciding 
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ciding  in  the  inftant  of  time  with  the  idea  of  one’s  felf,  or  of  another  perfon,  adheres 
immediately,  &c.  &c. 

Thiidly,  Vv^e  do  not  take  notice  of,  or  are  offended  at,  thefe  inconfiftencies  j butpafs 
on  from  one  to  another.  For  the  affociations,  which  fhould  lead  us  thus  to  take  notice, 
and  be  offended,  are,  as  it  were,  afleep ; the  bodily  caufes  alfo  hurrying  us  on  to  new 
and  new  trains  fucceffively.  But  if  the  bodily  ftate  be  fuch  as  favours  ideas  of  anxiety 
and  perplexity,  then  the  inconfiftency,  and  apparent  impoffibility,  occurring  in  dreams, 
are  apt  to  give  great  difturbance  and  uneafinefs.  It  is  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that  we 
forget  the  feveral  parts  of  our  dreams,  very  faff  in  paffing  from  one  to  another  i and 
that  this  leffens  the  apparent  inconfiffencies,  and  their  influences. 

Fourthly,  It  is  common  in  dreams  for  perfons  to  appear  to  themfelves  to  be  transfer- 
red from  one  place  to  another,  by  a kind  of  failing  or  flying  motion.  This  arifes  from 
the  change  of  the  apparent  magnitude  and  pofition  of  the  images  excited  in  the  brain, 
this  change  being  fuch  as  a change  of  diftance  and  pofition  in  ourfelves  would  have  oc- 
cafioned.  Whatever  the  reafons  be,  for  which  vifible  images  are  excited  in  fleep,  like 
to  the  obje6ls  with  which  we  converfe  when  awake,  the  fame  reafons  will  hold  for 
changes  of  apparent  magnitude  and  pofition  alfo  j and  thefe  changes  in  fixed  objeds, 
being  conftantly  affociated  with  rrtotions  in  ourfelves  when  awake,  will  infer  thefe 
motions  when  afleep.  But  then  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  vis  inertU  of  our  own 
bodies,  anfwering  to  the  impreflions  in  walking ; becaufe  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles 
cither  do  not  admit  of  fuch  miniature  vibrations  in  fleep  or  do  not  tranfmit  ideas  to 
the  mind  in  confequence  thereof  j whence  we  appear  to  fail,  fly,  or  ride.  Yet  fome- 
times  a perfon  feems  to  walk,  and  even  to  ftrike,  juft  . as  in  other  cafes  he  feems  to  feel 
the  impreffion  of  a foreign  body  on  his  flein. 

Thofe  who  walk  and  talk  in  their  fleep,  have  evidently  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles  . 
concerned  fo  free,  as  that  vibrations  can  defeend  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
brain,  the  peculiar  refidence  of  ideas,  into  them.  At  the  fame  time  the  brain  itfelf 
is  fo  oppreffed,  that  they  have  fcarce  any  memory.  Perfons  vvho  read  inattentively, 
i.  e.  fee  and  fpeak  almoft  without  remembering,  alfo  thofe  who  labour  under  fuch  a 
morbid  lofs  of  memory,  as  that  though  they  fee,  hear,  fpeak,  and  ad,  fro  re  natay 
from  moment  to  moment,  yet  they  forget  all  immediately,  fomewhat  refemble  the 
perfons  who  walk  and  talk  in  fleep. 

Fifilily,  Dreams  confift  chiefly  of  vifible  imagery.  This  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
perpetual  impreflions  made  upon  the  optic  nerves  and  correfponding  parts  of  the  brain 
during  vigilance,  and  with  the  diftindnefs  and  vividnefs  of  the  images  impreffed. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  vifible  imagery  in  dreams  is  compofed,  in  a confider- 
able  degree,  of  fragments  of  vifible  appearances  lately  impreffed.  For  the  difpofition 
to  thefe  vibrations  rnuft  be  greater  than  to  others,  c^leris  faribusy  at  the  fame  time  that 
by  the  imperfedion  and  interruption  of  the  affociations,  only  fragments,  not  whole 
images,  will  generally  appear.  The  fragments  are  fo  fmall,  and  fo  intermixed  with 
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other  fragments  and  appearances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  up  to  the  preceding 
day ; the  ffiortnefs  of  our  memory  contributing  alfo  not  a little  thereto. 

It  happens  in  dreams,  that  the  fame  fiftitious  places  are  prefented  again  and  again 
at  the  diftance  of  weeks  and  months,  perhaps  during  the  whole  courfe  of  life.  Thefe 
places  are,  I fuppofe,  compounded  at  firft,  probably  early  in  youth,  of  fragments  of 
real  places,  which  we  have  feen.  They  afterwards  recur  in  dreams,  becaufe  the  fame 
ftate  of  brain  recurs ; and  when  this  has  happened  for  fome  fucceffions,  they  may  be 
expedted  to  recur  at  intervals  during  life.  But  they  may  alfo  admit  of  variations, 
efpecially  before  frequent  recurrency  has  eftabliffied  and  fixed  them. 

Sixthly,  It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  many  of  the  things  which  are  prefented 
in  dreams,  appear  to  be  remembered  by  us,  or,  at  leaft,  as  familiar  to  us ; and  that 
this  may  be  folved  by  the  readinefs  with  which  they  ftart  up,  and  fugceed  one  another, 
in  the  fancy. 

Seventhly,  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  dreams  ought  to  be  foon  forgotten,  as 
they  are  in  fadt ; becaufe  the  ftate  of  the  brain  fuffers  great  changes  in  paffing  from 
fleep  to  vigilance.  The  wildnefs  and  inconfiftency  of  our  dreams  render  them  ftill  more 
liable  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  faid,  that  a man  may  remember  his  dreams  beft  by  conti- 
nuing in  the  fame  pofture  in  which  he  dreamt ; wliich,  if  true,  would  be  a remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations ; fince  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain  would  be  leaft  difturbed  and  obliterated  by  this  means. 

Eighthly,  The  dreams  which  are  prefented  in  the  firft  part  of  the  night  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  much  more  confufed,  irregular,  and  difficult  to  be  remembered,  than  thofe 
which  we  dream  towards  the  morning ; and  thefe  laft  are  often  rational  to  a confiderable 
degree,  and  regulated  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  our  afiTociations.  For  the  brain 
begins  then  to  approach  to  the  ftate  of  vigilance,  or  that  in  which  the  ufual  alTociations 
were  formed  and  cemented.  However,  aflbeiation  has  fome  power  even  in  wild  and 
inconfiftent  dreams. 

Cor.  I.  As  the  prophecies  were,  many  of  them,  communicated  in  the  way  of  divine 
vifions,  trances,  or  dreams,  fo  they  bear  many  of  the  foregoing  marks  of  dreams. 
Thus  they  deal  chiefly  in  vifible  imagery;  they  abound  with  apparent  impoffibilities, 
and  deviations  from  common  life,  of  which  yet  the  prophets  take  not  the  leaft  notice : 
they  fpeak  of  new  things  as  of  familiar  ones ; they  are  carried  in  the  fpirk  from  place  to 
place ; things  requiring  a long  feries  of  time  in  real  life,  are  tranfaefted  in  the  prophetical 
vifions,  as  foon  as  feen  ; they  aferibe  to  themfelves  and  others  new  names,  offices,  &c. 
every  thing  has  a real  exiftence  conferred  upon  it ; there  are  Angular  combinations  of 
fragments  of  vifible  appearances;  and  God  himfelf  is  reprefented  in  a vifible  (hape, 
which  of  all  other  things  miift  be  moft  offenfive  to  a pious  Jeui.  And  it  feems  to  me, 
that  thefe,  and  fuch  like  criterions  might  eftablifli  the  genuinenefs  of  the  prophecies, 
exclufively  of  all  other  evidences. 
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Cor.  2.  The  wildnefs  of  our  dreams  feems  to  be  of  fmgular  ufe  to  us,  by  interrupt- 
ing and  breaking  the  courfe  of  our  affbciations.  For,  if  we  were  always  awake,  fome 
accidental  alTociations  would  be  fo  much  cemented  by  continuance,  as  that  nothing 
could  afterwards  disjoin  them  i which  would  be  madnefs. 

Cor.  3.  A perfon  may  form  a judgment  of  the  ftate  of  his  bodily  health,  and  of  his 
temperance,  by  the  general  pleafantnefs  or  unpleafantnefs  of  his  dreams.  There  are 
alfo  many  ufeful  hints  relating  to  the  ftrength  of  our  paflions  deducible  from  them. 


SECT.  VI. 

OF  IMPERFECTIONS  IN  THE  RATIONAL  FACULTY. 
PROP.  XCII. 

7* ? examine  how  far  Deviations  from  found  Reafon^  and  Alienations  of  Mtndj  are  agreeable 

to  the  foregoing  'Theory, 

M^d  perfons  differ  from  others  in  that  tl^ey  judge  wrong  of  pafl  or  future  fa6ls  of  a 
common  nature ; that  their  affedions  and  adions  are  violent  and  different  from,  or 
even  oppofite  to,  thofe  of  others  upon  the  like  occafions,  and  fuch  as  are  contrary  to 
their  true  happinefs ; that  their  memory  is  fallacious,  and  their  difcourfe  incoherent  ,• 
and  that  they  lofe,  in  great  meafure,  that  confcioufnefs  which  accompanies  our  thoughts 
and  adions,  and  by  which  we  conned  ourfelves  with  ourfelves  from  time  to  time. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  varioufly  combined  in  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
madnefs ; and  fome  of  them  take  place  in  perfons  of  found  minds,  in  certain  degrees, 
and  for  certain  fpaces  of  time ; fo  that  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  it  is  impoffible  to  fix 
precife  limits,  and  to  determine  where  foundnefs  of  mind  ends,  and  madnefs  begins. 
I will  make  fome  fhort  remarks,  deduced  from  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  upon  the 
following  ftates  of  mind,  which  all  bear  fome  relation  to  one  another,  and  all  differ 
from  the  perfedion  of  reafoning  natural  to  adults,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things,  viz. 

I.  The  erroneoufnefs  of  the  judgment  in  children  and  idiots. 

a..  The  dotage  of  old  perfons. 

3.  Drunkennefs. 

4.  The  deliriums  attending  acute  or  other  diftempers. 
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5.  The  frequent  recurrency  of  the  fame  ideas  in  a courfe  of  ftudy,  or  otherwife. 

6.  Violent  paflions. 

7.  Melancholy. 

8.  Madnefs. 

OF  THE  ERRONEOUSNESS  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  IN  CHILDREN  AND  IDIOTS. 

Children  often  mifreprefent  paft  and  future  fadls  j their  memories  are  fallacious  j their 
difcourfe  incoherent ; their  affedlions  and  aftions  difproportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
things  defired  and  purfued  j and  the  connefting  confcioufnefs  is  in  them  as  yet 
imperfedt.  But  all  this  follows  naturally  from  the  obfervations  made  above  concerning 
the  methods  in  which  we  learn  to  remember  and  relate  paft  fadts,  to  judge  of  future 
ones,  to  reafon,  and  to  exprefs  ourfelves  fuitably  to  each  occafion ; alfo  in  which  our 
hopes  and  fears  are  made  to  depend  upon  fymbols.  No  particular  account  is  therefore 
required  for  thefe  phasnomena  j they  are  ftridlly  natural  j and  many  of  the  chief  reafons 
for  the  imperfedion  of  the  memory  and  judgment  in  children  occurring  perpetually, 
and  being  very  obvious,  it  is  not  ufually  fuppofed,  that  any  particular  account  is 
required.  However,  if  an  adult  fliould  become  fubjedl  to  a like  erroneoufnefs,  it 
would  evidently  be  one  fpecies  of  madnefs ; as  fatuity  or  idiotifm  is.  Here  the  brain 
labours  under  fuch  an  original  diforder,  as  either  not  to  receive  a difpofition  to  the 
miniature  vibrations  in  which  ideas  confift,  and  whence  voluntary  motions  are  derived, 
but  with  great  difficulty ; or,  if  it  receives  fuch  difpofitions  readily,  they  have  not  the 
ufual  permanency;  in  both  which  cafes  it  is  evident,  that  the  memory,  with  all  the 
faculties  thereon  depending,  muft  continue  in  an  imperfedl  ftate,  fuch  as  is  obferved  in 
idiots.  The  want  of  the  conneding  confcioufnefs  in  children  and  idiots,  and  indeed  in 
maniacs  of  various  kinds,  excites  our  pity  in  a peculiar  manner,  this  conneding 
confcioufnefs  being  efteemed  a principal  fource  and  requifite  of  happinefs.  Their 
helpleflhefs,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed  without  forefeeing  them, 
contribute  alfo  to  enhance  our  compaffion. 

OF  DOTAGE. 

The  dotage  of  old  perfons  is  oftentimes  fomething  more  than  a mere  decay  of 
memory.  For  they  miftake  things  prefent  for  others,  and  their  difcourfe  is  often 
foreign  to  the  objeds  that  are  prefented  to  them.  However,  the  imperfedion  of  their 
memories  in  refped  of  impreffions  but  juft  made,  or  at  fhort  intervals  of  paft  time,  is 
one  principal  fource  of  their  miftakes.  One  may  fuppofe  here,  that  the  parts  of  the 
brain,  in  which  the  miniature  vibrations  belonging  to  ideas  have  taken  place,  are 
decayed  in  a peculiar  manner,  perhaps  from  too  great  ufe,  while  the  parts  appropriated 
to  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  motions,  remain  tolerably  perfed.  The  finufes  of  the 
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brain  are  probably  confiderably  diftended  in  thefe  cafes,  and  the  brain  itfelf  in 
a languifhing  ftate;  for  there  feems  to  be  a confiderable  refemblance  between  the 
inconfiftencies  of  fome  kinds  of  dotage;  and  thofe  of  dreams.  Belides  which  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  in  dotage  the  perfon  is  often  fluggifli  and  lethargic ; and  that  as  a defeat 
of  the  nutritive  faculty  in  the  brain  will  permit  the  finufes  to  be  m.ore  eafily  diftended,  . 
fo  a diftention  of  the  finufes,  from  this  or  any  other  caufe,  may  impede  the  due 
nutrition  of  the  brain.  We  fee  that,  in  old  perfons,  all  the  parts,  even  the  bones 
themfelves,  wafte,  and  grow  lefs.  Why  may  not  this  happen  to  the  brain,  the  origin 
of  all,  and  arife  from  an  obftruflion  of  the  infinitefimal  veffels  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
this  obftrudtion  caufing  fuch  a degree  of  opacity,  as  greatly  to  abate,  or  even  to  deftroy 
the  powers  of  afibciation  and  memory  ? At  the  fame  time  vibrations,  foreign  to  the 
prefent  objeds,  may  be  excited  from  caufes  refiding  in  the  brain,  ftomach,  &c.  juft 
as  in  fleep. 

OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  common  and  immediate  effe6t  of  wine  is  to  difpofe  to  joy,  i.  e.  to  introduce 
fuch  kinds  and  degrees  of  vibrations  into  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  or  into  the  fepa- 
rate  parts  thereof,  as  are  attended  with  a moderate  continued  pleafure.  This  it  feems 
to  do  chiefly  by  imprelfing  agreeable  fenfations  upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  which 
are  thence  propagated  into  the  brain,  continue  there,  and  alfo  call  up  the  feveral 
aflTociated  pleafures  that  have  been  formed  from  pleafant  imprefllons  made  upon  the 
alimentary  dudl,  or  even  upon  any  of  the  external  fenfes.  But  wine  has  alfo  probably 
a confiderable  effecfl:  of  the  fame  kind,  after  it  is  abforbed  by  the  veins  and  ladleals, 
viz.  by  the  imprelTions  which  it  makes  on  the  folids,  confidered  as  produ6lions  of  the 
nerves,  while  it  circulates  with  the  fluids  in  an  unaflimilated  ftate,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  has  been  already  obferved  of  opium  j which  refembles  wine  in  this  relpedt  allb, 
that  it  produces  one  Ipecies  of  temporary  madnefs.  And  we  may  fuppofe,  that  ana- 
logous obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  all  the  medicinal  and  poifonous  bodies,  which 
are  found  to  produce  confiderable  diforders  in  the  mind  ^ their  greateft  and  moft  imme- 
diate effeft  arifes  from  the  impreffions  made  on  the  ftomach,  and  the  diforderly 
vibrations  propagated  thence  into  the  brain;  and  yet  it  feems  probable,  that  fuch 
particles  as  are  abforbed,  produce  a fimilar  effedl  in  circulating  with  the  blood. 

Wine,  after  it  is  abforbed,  muft  rarefy  the  blood,  and  confequently  diftend  the  veins 
and  finufes,  fo  as  to  make  them  comprefs  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  the  nerves 
themfelves,  both  in  their  origin  and  progrefs ; it  muft  therefore  difpofe  to  fome  degree 
of  a palfy  of  the  fenfations  and  motions ; to  which  there  will  be  a farther  difpofition 
from  the  great  exhauftion  of  the  nervous  capillaments,  and  medullary  fubftance,  which 
a continued  ftate  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  with  the  various  expreflaons  of  it,  has  occafioned. 

It 
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It  is  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  the  pleafant  vibrations  producing  this  gaiety,  by 
rifing  higher  and  higher  perpetually,  as  more  wine  is  taken  into  the  ftomach  and  blood 
veflels,  come  at  laft  to  border  upon,  and  even  to  pafs  into,  the  difagreeable  vibrations 
belonging  to  the  paflions  of  anger,  jealoufy,  envy,  &c.  more  efpecially  if  any  of  the 
mental  caufes  of  thefe  be  prefented  at  the  fame  time. 

Now  it  feems,  that,  from  a comparifon  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  things  with  each  other, 
and  with  what  is  delivered  in  other  parts  of  thefe  papers,  the  peculiar  temporary  madnefs 
of  drunken  perfons  might  receive  a general  explanation.  Particularly  it  feems  natural 
to  expert,  that  they  fliould  at  firft  be  much  difpofed  to  mirth  and  laughter,  with 
a mixture  of  fmall  inconfiftencies  and  abfurdities  j that  thefe  laft  ftiould  increafe  from 
the  vivid  trains  which  force  themfelves  upon  the  brain,  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent 
reality ; that  they  fhould  lofe  the  command  and  ftability  of  the  voluntary  motions  from 
the  prevalence  of  confufed  vibrations  in  the  brain,  fo  that  thofe  appropriated  to 
voluntary  motion  cannot  defcend  regularly  as  ufual ; but  that  they  fliould  ftagger,  and 
fee  double : that  quarrels  and  contentions  fhould  arife  after  fome  time  j and  all  end  at 
laft  in  a temporary  apoplexy.  And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  free  ufe  of  fermented 
liquors  difpofes  to  pafTionatenefs,  to  diftempers  of  the  head,  to  melancholy,  and  to 
downright  madnefs ; all  which  things  have  alfo  great  connexions  with  each  other. 

The  ficknefs  and  head-ach  which  drunkennefs  occafions  the  fucceeding  morning, 
feem  to  arife,  the  firft  from  the  immediate  imprelfions  made  on  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach ; the  fecond  from  the  peculiar  fympathy  which  the  parts  of  the  head,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  have  with  the  brain,  the  part  principally  affeXed  in  drunkennefs,  by 
deriving  their  nerves  immediately  from  it. 

OF  DELIRIUMS. 

I come  next  to  confider  the  deliriums  which  fometimes  attend  diftempers,  efpecially 
acute  ones.  In  thefe  a difagreeable  ftate  is  introduced  into  the  nervous  fyftem  by  the 
bodily  diforder,  which  checks  the  rife  of  pleafant  alTociations,  and  gives  force  and 
quicknefs  to  difguftful  ones ; and  which  confequently  would  of  itfelf  alone,  if  fufficient 
in  degree,  vitiate  and  diftort  all  die  reafonings  of  the  fick  perfon.  But,  befides  this,  it 
feems,  that,  in  the  deliriums  attending  diftempers,  a vivid  train  of  vifible  images  forces 
itfelf  upon  the  patient’s  eye ; and  that  either  from  a diforder  in  the  nerves  and  blood 
veflTels  of  the  eye  itfelf,  or  from  one  in  the  brain,  or  one  in  the  alimentary  duX,  or, 
which  is  moft  probable,  from  a concurrence  of  all  thefe.  It  feems  alfo,  that  the  wild 
difcourfe  of  delirious  perfons  is  accommodated  to  this  train  in  fome  imperfeX  manner ; 
and  that  it  becomes  fo  wild,  partly  from  the  incoherence  of  the  parts  of  this  train, 
partly  from  its  not  exprefling  even  this  incoherent  train  adequately,  but  deviating  into 
fuch  phrafes  as  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  diftemper  in  the  parts  of  the  brain 
correfponding  to  the  auditory  nerves,  or  in  parts  ftill  more  internal,  and  confequently 
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the  feats  of  ideas  purely  intelleflual,  produce  by  their  affociated  influence  over  the 
organs  of  fpeech. 

That  delirious  perfons  have  fuch  trains  forced  upon  the  eye  from  internal  caufes, 
appears  probable  from  hence,  that  when  they  firfl;  begin  to  be  delirious,  and  talk 
wildly,  it  is  generally  at  fuch  times  only  as  they  are  in  the  dark,  fo  as  to  have  all  vifible 
objeds  excluded ; for,  upon  bringing  a candle  to  them,  and  prefenting  common 
objeds,  they  recover  themfelves,  and  talk  rationally,  till  the  candle  be  removed  again. 
For  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  real  objeds  overpower  the  vifible  train  from 
internal  caufes,  while  the  delirium  is  in  its  infancy ; and  that  the  patient  relapfes,  as 
foon  as  he  is  fhut  up  in  the  dark,  becaufe  the  vifible  train  from  internal  caufes 
overpowers  that  which  would  rife  up,  was  the  perfon’s  nervous  fyftem  in  a natural  Hate, 
according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  aflTociation,  and  the  recurrent  recolledion  of  the  place 
and  circumftances  in  which  he  is  fituated.  By  degrees  the  vifible  train,  from  internal 
caufes,  grows  fo  vivid,  by  the  increafe  of  the  diftemper,  as  even  to  overpower  the 
impreffions  from  real  objeds,  at  leaft:  frequently,  and  in  a great  degree,  and  fo  as  to 
intermix  itfelf  with  them,  and  to  make  an  inconfiftency  in  the  words  and  adions  j and 
thus  the  patient  becomes  quite  delirious. 

Perfons  inclining  to  be  delirious  in  diftempers  are  mofl:  apt  to  be  fo  in  going  to  fleep, 
and  in  waking  from  fleep ; in  which  circumftances  the  vifible  trains  are  more  vivid, 
than  when  we  are  quite  awake,  as  has  been  obferved  above. 

It  cafts  alfo  fome  light  upon  this  fubjed,  tfiat  tea  and  coffee  will  fometimes  occafion 
fuch  trains ; and  that  they  arife  in  our  firft  attempts  to  fleep  after  thefe  liquors. 

As  death  approaches,  the  deliriums  attending  diftempers  abound  with  far  more 
incoherencies  and  inconfiftencies,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  alienations  of  the  mind  j 
which  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  the  natural  refult  of  the  entire  confufion  and 
diforder  which  then  take  place  in  the  nervous  fyftem.  However,  there  are  fome  cafes 
of  death,  where  the  nervous  fyftem  continues  free  from  this  confufion  to  the  laft,  as  far 
as  the  by-ftander$  can  judge, 

OF  THE  FREQUENT  RECURRENCY  OF  THE  SAME  IDEAS. 

When  a perfon  applies  himfelf  to  any  particular  ftudy,  fo  as  to  fix  his  attention 
deeply  on  the  ideas  and  terms  belonging  to  it,  and  to  be  very  little  converfant  in  thofe 
of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  commonly  obferved,  that  he  becomes  narrow- 
minded, ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  value  of  many  things  in  his  own  particular 
ftudy,  which  others  think  doubtful  or  falfe,  or  of  little  importance,  and  after  fome  time 
fubjedl  to  low  fpirits,  and  the  hypochondriacal  diftemper.  Now  all  this  follows  from 
obfervations  already  made.  The  perpetual  recurrency  of  particular  ideas  and  terms 
makes  the  vibrations  belonging  thereto  become  more  tlian  ordinarily  vivid,  converts 
feeble  aflbciations  into  ftrong  ones,  and  enhances  the  fecondary  ideas  of  dignity  and 
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efteem,  which  adhere  to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  all  thefe  things  are  diminifhed 
in  refpeft  of  other  ideas  and  terms,  that  are  kept  out  of  view ; and  which,  if  they  were 
to  recur  in  due  proportion,  would  oppofe  and  correct  many  aflbciations  in  the 
particular  ftudy,  which  are  made  not  according  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  keep 
down  our  exorbitant  opinions  of  its  importance.  The  fame  perpetual  recurrency  of 
vibrations,  affedling  one  and  the  fame  part  of  the  brain,  in  nearly  one  and  the  fame 
manner,  muft  irritate  it  at  laft,  fo  as  to  enter  the  limits  of  pain,  and  approach  to  the 
ftates  peculiar  to  fear,  anxiety,  defpondency,  peevilhnefs,  Jealoufy,  and  the  reft  of  the 
tribe  of  hypochondriacal  paflions. 

Sleep,  which  prefents  ideas  at  hazard,  as  one  may  fay,  and  with  little  regard  to 
prior  aflbciations,  feems  to  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  keeping  off  the  hypochondriacal 
diftemper  in  fuch  perfons : however,  without  a change  of  ftudies,  this,  with  great 
narrow-mindednefs,  will  probably  come  at  laft. 

It  follows  from  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  that  fince  the  concerns  of  religion 
are  infinite,  fo  that  we  can  never  over-rate  them,  we  ought  to  make  the  ideas,  mo- 
tives, and  affedtions,  of  this  kind,  recur  as  often  as  poflible.  And  if  this  be  done  in 
a truly  catholic  Ipirit,  with  all  that  variety  of  adlions  which  our  duty  to  God,  our 
neighbour,  and  ourfelves,  requires,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  introducing  either 
narrow-mindednefs  or  hypochondriacifm.  And  it  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  fame  kind 
and  degree  of  alienation  of  mind  to  undervalue  a thing  of  great  importance,  as  to 
overvalue  one  of  fmall. 

OF  VIOLENT  PASSIONS. 

Perfons  that  are  under  the  influence  of  ftrong  pafTions,  fuch  as  anger,  fear,  ambition, 
difappointment,  have  the  vibrations  attending  the  principal  ideas  fo  much  increafed, 
that  thefe  ideas  cling  together,  u e.  are  aflbeiated  in  an  unnatural  manner;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  eagernefs  and  violence  of  the  paflion  prevent  the  formation  of  fuch 
aflbciations,  or  obfeure  them,  if  already  formed,  as  are  requifite  for  the  right  appre- 
henfion  of  the  paft  and  future  fadls,  which  are  the  objeefts  of  this  pafTion.  Violent 
pafflons  muft  therefore  diforder  the  underftanding  and  judgment,  while  they  laft;  and 
if  the  fame  paflion  returns  frequently,  it  may  have  fo  great  an  efiedl  upon  the  aflbcia- 
tions, as  that  the  intervention  of  foreign  ideas  ftiall  not  be  able  to  fet  things  to  rights, 
and  break  the  unnatural  bond.  The  fame  increafe  of  vibrations  makes  all  the  principal 
ideas  appear  to  afledt  Jelf^  with  the  peculiar  interefting  concern  fuppofed  to  flow  from 
perfonal  identity ; fo  that  thefe  vibrations  exert  a reflected  influence  upon  themfelves  by 
this  means.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  all  violent  paflions  muft  be  temporary  mad- 
nefles,  and  all  habits  of  them  permanent  ones,  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of  the  wife 
and  good  in  thefe  things.  It  appears  alfo,  that  violent  fits  of  paflion,  and  frequent 
recurrencies  of  them,  muft,  from  the  nature  of  the  body,  often  tranlport  perfons,  fo 
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that  they  fliall  not  be  able  to  recover  themfelves,  but  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
diftemper  called  madnefs  emphatically. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

The  next  fpecies  of  alienations  of  the  mind  is  melancholy.  Vapours,  hypochon- 
driacal and  hyfterical  diforders,  are  comprehended  under  this  clafs.  The  caufes  of  it  are 
felf-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  particularly  in  fermented  liquors,  want  of 
due  bodily  labour,  injuries  done  to  the  brain  by  fevers,  concuffions,  &c.  too  much 
application  of  the  mind,  efpecially  to  the  fame  objefts  and  ideas,  violent  and  long- 
continued  paflions,  profufe  evacuations,  and  an  hereditary  difpofition  j which  laft  we 
may  luppofe  to  confift  chiefly  in  an  undue  make  of  the  brain. 

In  women  the  uneafy  ftates  of  the  uterus  are  propagated  to  the  brain,  both  immedi- 
ately and  mediately,  i.  e.  by  firfl;  affeding  the  ftomach,  and  thence  the  brain.  In  men 
the  original  diforder  often  begins,  and  continues  for  a long  time,  chiefly  in  the 
organs  of  digeftion. 

The  caufa  froxima  of  melancholy  is  an  irritability  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  difpofing  it  upon  flight  occafions  to  fuch  vibrations  as  enter  the  limits  of  pain  ; 
and  particularly  to  fuch  kinds  and  degrees,  as  belong  to  the  uneafy  paflions  of  fear, 
forrow,  anger,  jealoufy,  &c.  And  as  thefe  vibrations,  when  the  -paflions  are  not  in 
great  excefs,  do  not  much  tranfgrefs  the  limits  of  pleafure,  it  will  often  happen  that 
hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons  fliall  be  apt  to  be  tranlported  with  joy  from  trifling 
caufes,  and  be,  at  times,  difpofed  to  mirth  and  laughter.  They  are  alfo  very  fickle 
and  changeable,  as  having  their  defires,  hopes,  and  fears,  increaled  far  beyond  their 
natural  magnitude,  when  they  happen  to  fall  in  with  fuch  a ftate  of  brain  as 
favours  them. 

It  often  happens  to  thefe  perfons  to  have  very  abfurd  defires,  hopes,  and  fears;  and  yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  know  them  to  be  abfurd;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  to  refift  them. 
While  they  do  this,  we  may  reckon  the  diftemper  within  the  bounds  of  melancholy ; 
but  when  they  endeavour  to  gratify  very  abfurd  defires,  or  are  permanently  perfuaded 
of  the  reality  of  very  groundlefs  hopes  and  fears,  and  efpecially  if  they  lofe  the  con- 
nefting  confcioufnefs  in  any  great  degree,  and  violate  the  rules  of  decency  and  virtue 
(the  aflbciations  of  this  kind  being  overpowered,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
are  fometimes  in  dreams),  we  may  reckon  the  diftemper  to  have  paflTed  into  madnefs, 
ftridUy  fo  called ; of  which  I now  come  to  fpeak  in  a general  brief  way. 

OF  MADNESS. 

Tlie  caufes  of  madnefs  are  of  two  kinds,  bodily  and  mental.  That  which  arifes 
from  bodily  caufes  is  nearly  related  to  drunkennefs,  and  to  the  deliriums  attending 
diftempers.  That  from  mental  caufes  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  temporary  alienations  of 
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the  mind  during  violent  paffions,  and  with  the  prejudices  and  opinionativenefs,  which 
much  application  to  one  fet  of  ideas  only  occafions. 

We  may  thus  diftinguifli  the  caufes  for  the  more  eafy  conception  and  analyfis  of  the 
fubjeft ; but,  in  fa£t,  they  are  both  united  for  the  moft  part.  The  bodily  caufe  lays 
hold  of  that  paffion  or  affe6lion,  which  is  moll  difproportionate ; and  the  mental  caufe, 
when  that  is  primary,  generally  waits  till  fome  bodily  diftemper  gives  it  full  fcope  to 
exert  itfelf.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  kinds  of  madnefs  require 
an  attention  both  to  the  body  and  mind  j which  coincides  in  a particular  manner  with 
the  general  doflrine  of  thefe  papers. 

It  is  obferved,  that  mad  perfons  often  fpeak  rationally  and  confiftently  upon  the  fub- 
je£ls  that  occur,  provided  that  fingle  one  which  moft  affecfts  them,  be  kept  out  of  view. 
And  the  reafon  of  this  may  be,  that  whether  they  firft  became  mad,  becaufe  a par- 
ticular, original,  mental  uneafinefs  falls  in  with  an  accidental,  bodily  diforder  ; or 
becaufe  an  original,  bodily  diforder  falls  in  with  an  accidental  mental  one;  it  muft 
follow,  that  a particular  fet  of  ideas  ftiall  be  extremely  magnified,  and,  confequently, 
an  unnatural  aflbciation  of  famenefs  or  repugnancy  between  them  generated,  all  other 
ideas  and  afibeiations  remaining  nearly  the  fame.  Thus,  fuppofe  a perfon,  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  difordered,  to  turn  his  thoughts  accidentally  to  fome  barely  poftible 
good  or  evil.  If  the  nervous  diforder  falls  in  with  this,  it  increafes  the  vibrations 
belonging  to  its  idea  fo  much,  as  to  give  it  a reality,  a connexion  with  Jdf.  For  we 
diftinguillr  the  recolle<ftion  and  anticipation  of  things  relating  to  ourfelves,  from  thofe 
of  things  relating  to  other  perfons,  chiefly  by  the  difference  of  ftrength  in  the  vibra- 
tions, and  in  their  coalefcences  with  each  other.  When  one  falfe  pofition  of  this  kind  is 
admitted,  it  begets  more  of  courfe,  the  fame  bodily  and  mental  caufes  alfo  continuing; 
but  then  this  procefs  ftops  after  a certain  number  of  falfe  pofitions  are  adopted  from 
their  mutual  inconfiftency  (unlefs  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  be  deranged) ; and  it  is 
often  confined  to  a certain  kind,  as  the  irafcible,  the  terrifying,  &c. 

The  memory  is  often  much  impaired  in  madnefs,  which  is  both  a fign  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  bodily  diforder,  and  a hindrance  to  mental  redification  ; and  therefore  a bad 
prognoftic.  If  an  oppofite  ftate  of  body  and  mind  can  be  introduced  early,  before  the 
unnatural  alTociations  are  too  much  cemented,  the  madnefs  is  cured ; if  otherwife,  it 
will  remain,  though  both  the  bodily  and  mental  caufe  fliould  be  at  leaft  removed. 

Inquiries  after  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  the  longitude,  &c.  to  which  men  are  prompted 
by  ftrong  ambitious,  or  covetous  defires,  are  often  both  caufe  and  effect,  in  refpe<5t  of 
madnefs.  Exceflive  fits  of  anger  and  fear  are  alio  found  often  to  hurry  perfons  into 
madnefs. 

In  diflfedions  after  madnefs  the  brain  is  often  found  dry,  and  the  blood  veffels  much 
diftended ; which  are  arguments,  that  violent  vibrations  took  place  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  brain,  the  peculiar  refidence  of  ideas  and  paflions ; and  that  it  was  much  com- 
prefled,  fo  as  to  obftruft  the  natural  courfe  of  affociation. 
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As  in  mad  perfons  the  vibrations  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  are  preternaturally 
increafed,  fo  they  are  defeftive  in  the  external  organs,  in  the  glands,  &c.  Hence, 
maniacs  eat  little,  are  coftive,  make  little  water,  and  take  fcarce  any  notice  of  external 
imprefiions.  The  violence  of  the  ideas  and  pafTions  may  give  them  great  mufcular 
ftrength  upon  particular  occafions,  when  the  violent  vibrations  defcend  from  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  brain  into  the  mufcles,  according  to  former  aflbciations  of  thefe  with 
the  voluntary  motions  (the  fame  increafe  of  vibrations  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain 
which  hinders  the  afcending  vibrations  of  fenfation,  augmenting  the  defcending  ones  of 
motion).  But  maniacs  are  often  very  fluggifli,  as  well  as  infenfible,  from  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  ideal  vibrations ; juft  as  perfons  in  a ftate  of  deep  attention  are.  An 
accurate  hiftory  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  madnefs  from  thofe  phyficians,  who  are  much 
converfant  with  this  diftemper,  is  greatly  wanted,  and  it  would  probably  receive  con- 
fiderable  light  from  this  theory. 

Religious  confiderations  are  the  beft  prefervative  in  hereditary  or  other  tendencies  to 
madnefs ; as  being  the  only  fure  means  of  reftraining  violent  paftions,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  afford  a conftant  indefinite  hope,  mixed  with  a filial  awe  and  fear  j which 
things  are  eminently  qualified  to  keep  up  a fteadinefs  and  fobriety  of  mind,  and  to  incite 
us  to  fuch  a courfe  of  aflion,  as  adds  inceffantly  to  the  hope,  and  diminifhes  the  fear. 
However,  bodily  labour,  with  a variety  of  mental  occupations,  and  a confiderable 
abftemioufnefs  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  diet,  ought  always  to  be  joined. 
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SECT.  VII. 

OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  &R-'UTES. 
PROP.  XCIII. 

7" 0 examine  how  far  the  Inferiority  of  Brutes  to  Mankind  in  intellectual  Capacities  is 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 


If  the  doflrines  of  vibrations  and  aflbciation  be  found  fufficient  to  folve  the  phreno- 
mena  of  fenfation,  motion,  ideas,  and  affections,  in  men,  it  will  be  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  they  will  alfo  be  fufficient  to  folve  the  analogous  phsenomena  in  brutes. 
And,  converfely,  it  feems  probable,  that  an  endeavour  to  apply  and  adapt  thefe  doftrines 
to  brutes  will  caff  fome  light  and  evidence  upon  them,  as  they  take  place  in  men.- 
and  thus  the  laws  of  vibrations  and  affociation  may  be  as  univerfal  in  refpeCl  of  the 
nervous  fyftems  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  the  law  of  circulation  is  with  refpeCl  to  the 
fyftem  of  the  heart  and  blood  veffels  ; and  their  powers  of  fenfation  and  motion  be  the 
refult  of  thefe  three  laws,  viz.  circulation,  vibrations,  and  affociation,  taken  together. 
Thefe  three  laws  may  alfo  be  moft  clofely  united  in  their  ultimate  caufe  and  fource, 
and  flow  in  all  their  varieties  from  very  Ample  principles.  At  leaft  this  is  the  tenor  of 
nature  in  many  fimilar  cafes. 

As  the  whole  brute  creation  differs  much  from,  and  is  far  inferior  to  man,  in  intel- 
lectual capacities ; fo  the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  differ  much  from  each  other  in  the 
fame  refpeCt.  But  I fliall,  in  this  feClion,  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  the  confideration 
of  the  firfl;  difference,  viz.  of  that  between  mankind  and  the  brute  creation  in  general  j 
and  endeavour  to  affign  fuch  reafons  for  it,  as  flow  from,  or  are  agreeable  to,  the 
theory  of  thefe  papers.  We  may  fuppofe  then,  that  brutes  in  general  differ  from,  and 
are  inferior  to  man,  in  intelleClual  capacities,  on  the  following  accounts : 

Firfl,  The  fmall  proportional  fize  of  their  brains. 

Secondly,  The  imperfeClion  of  the  matter  of  their  brains,  whereby  it  is  lefs  fitted 
for  retaining  a large  number  of  miniatures,  and  combining  them  by  affociation,  than 
man’s. 

Thirdly,  Their  want  of  words,  and  fuch  like  fymbols. 

Fourthly,  The  inftinClive  powers  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  or 
which  rife  up  from  internal  caufes,  as  they  advance  towards  adult  age. 
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Fifthly,  The  difference  between  the  external  inapreffions  made  on  the  brute  creation, 
and  on  mankind. 

Firft,  then.  As  the  brains  of  brutes  are  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  other 
parts,  than  thofe  of  men;  and  as  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  appear  from  thefe 
papers  to  be  the  peculiar  feat  of  ideas,  and  intelledlual  affedlions;  it  feems  very  natural 
to  expe6t,  that  brutes  fhould  have  a far  lefs  variety  of  thefe  than  men.  The  parts 
which  intervene  between  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  being  proportionably  lefs,  for 
inftance,  in  brutes,  will  not  admit  of  fo  great  a variety  of  affociations  between  the 
feveral  ideas  of  thefe  fenfes,  becaufe  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  cannot  have  fo  great 
a variety  of  connexions  and  communications  with  each  other. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  internal  parts  belonging  to  the  olfaXory  nerves,  and, 
perhaps,  thofe  belonging  to  the  nerves  of  tafte,  take  up,  probably,  a greater  proportional 
part  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  than  in  us,  fince  mofl  brutes  have  the 
fenfe  of  fmell,  and  perhaps  that  of  tafte  in  greater  perfeXion  than  we  have.  There  will 
therefore  be  ftill  lefs  room  left  for  the  variety  of  intercourfes  between  the  optic  and 
auditory  nerves  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain.  And  yet  it  is  evident,  from 
obvious  obfervations,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  thefe  papers,  that  the  eye  and 
ear,  with  their  aflbciations,  are  the  chief  fources  of  intelleX ; and  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  human  life  arife  from  vifible  and  audible  impreftions, 
which  in  themfelves  afford  neither  pleafure  nor  pain. 

Thus  it  is  natural  to  expeX,  that  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  brutes  Ihould  depend 
principally,  and  in  a direX  manner,  on  the  impreffions  made  upon  their  grofs  fenfes, 
whilft  that  of  mankind  arifes,  in  great  meafure,  from  long  trains  of  affociated  ideas  and 
emotions,  which  enter  chiefly  by  the  eye  and  ear.  And  it  feems  to  me  a very  ftriking 
coincidence,  that  mankind  fhould  at  the  fame  time  exceed  the  brute  creation  in  the 
variety  of  their  ideas,  and  in  the  proportional  largenefs  of  that  part  of  the  body  which 
is  the  peculiar  feat  of  thefe. 

The  fame  proportional  largenefs  may,  as  it  were,  detain  the  vibrations  which  afeend 
from  external  impreffions  up  to  the  brain,  and  fo  prevent  that  freedom  of  defeent  into 
the  mufcular  fyftem  which  takes  place  in  brutes ; and  which  difpofes  them  to  move 
more  early,  and  more  readily,  in  confequence  of  direX  impreffions,  than  men,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  have  a far  lefs  command,  in  refpeX  of  voluntary  motion.  But 
this  difference  depends,  in  great  meafure,  upon  the  confiderations  that  follow,  as  will 
be  feen. 

Secondly,  That  the  very  conftitution  and  texture  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  its 
infinitefimal  veffels,  fhould  differ  in  brutes  from  that  of  men,  appears  highly  reafonable 
to  be  expeXed.  And  fince  the  lives  of  brutes  fall,  in  general,  far  Ihort  of  that  of 
man,  alfo  fince  the  quadrupeds  (which  refemble  man  more  than  other  animals)  are  far 
more  hairy,  and  fowls  have  feathers,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  texture  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  in  brutes  fttould  tend  more  to  callofity,  and  fixednefs,  in  its  difpofitions  to  vibrate, 
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than  in  men.  The  brains  of  young  brute  animals  will  therefore  be  fooner  able  to  retain 
miniatures  than  thofe  of  children,  as  tending  more  to  firmnefs  and  fixednefs  in  their  ultimate 
texture  and  conftitution ; at  the  fame  time  that  this  texture  will  unfit  them  for  receiving 
a variety.  To  which,  if  we  add  the  fiiortnefs  of  their  lives,  and  confequently  of  their 
afcent  to  the  fummit  of  adult  age ; which  afcent  is  the  proper  time  for  receiving  inftruc- 
tion ; it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  on  this  double  account,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  under 
the  foregoing  head,  they  muft  fall  far  fhort  of  mankind  in  the  number  of  their 
intelledlual  ideas,  pleafures,  and  pains. 

It  follows  from  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  that  the  few  difpofitions  to  miniature 
vibrations,  which  are  generated  in  brutes,  may  be  as  perfedt  in  their  kinds  j and 
confequently  the  memory,  and  filort,  diredt  ratiocination  depending  thereon,  as  perfedl 
alfo,  as  the  analogous  things  in  man.  Nay,  they  may  be  more  fo,  if  the  particular 
animal  under  confideration  excel  man  in  the  acutenefs  and  precifion  of  thofe  fenfes, 
whofe  ideas  make  a principal  part  of  this  ratiocination.  Now  it  appears,  that  moft 
quadrupeds  exceed  us  in  the  acutenefs  of  the  fmiell,  and  in  the  power  of  diftinguifhing 
a variety  of  fmells.  And  many  birds  feem  to  be  able  to  fee  diftindlly  at  much  greater 
diftances.  However,  our  auditory  nerves,  and  the  regions  of  the  brain  correfponding 
thereto,  appear  far  better  fitted  for  retaining  a variety  of  miniatures  of  articulate 
founds  j and  our  optic  nerves,  and  the  regions  of  the  brain  correfponding  thereto,  for 
retaining  a variety  of  miniatures  of  fhapes  and  colours.  And,  next  to  man,  qua- 
drupeds, and  particularly  monkeys,  dogs,  and  horfes,  feem  to  have  thefe  regions  of 
the  brain  in  the  greateft  perfedtion. 

If  the  texture  of  the  brains  of  animals  here  confidered  be  alfo,  in  part,  the  caufe 
of  their  being  covered  with  hair,  wool,  briflles,  feathers.  See.  it  may,  from  this  its 
effedt,  difpofe  them  to  greater  ftrength  and  expertnefs  in  their  motions,  and  that 
more  early,  than  happens  to  men.  For  all  thefe  are  dearies  per  Je,  and  confequently 
may  firft  have  a confiderable  degree  of  this  power  communicated  to  them  by  the  heat 
of  the  circulating  blood ; and  then,  not  being  able  to  tranfmit  it  to  the  air,  which  is 
alfo  an  eledric  per  Je^  may  refledl;  it  upon  the  mufcles,  and  thereby  difpofe  them  to 
fomewhat  greater  adlivity.  It  is  well  known,  that  tlie  manes  of  horfes,  and  backs 
of  cats,  are  made  eledlric  by  their  vital  powers.  It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the 
hoofs  of  animals  are  eledrics  per  Je,  and  that  the  feathers  of  water-fowl  repel  the  water ; 
whence  the  eledlric  virtue  may  be  kept  from  running  off  to  the  earth  and  water 
refpedtively.  Flowever,  we  ought  not  to  lay  much  flrefs  upon  this  eledlric  virtue 
in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  brutes  (if  there  be  any  fuch  virtue)  in  order  to  account  for  the 
fuperior  and  more  early  power  of  animals,  in  refpedl  of  ordinary  motions.  The 
texture  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  and  that  of  the  brain,  muft  have  the  principal 
fliare  in  this  effedl. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  as  they  have  far  fewer  voluntary  motions,  on  account 
of  having  far  fewer  ideas,  fo  they  may  arrive  at  a greater  perfedlion  in  the  automatic 
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ones,  and  the  fmall  number  of  voluntary  ones  which  they  do  perform,  on  this  account. 
Man  is  diftrafted,  as  it  were,  by  the  endlefs  variety  of  his  ideas,  and  voluntary 
motions:  and  it  is  notorious,  that  none  befides  extraordinary  geniufes  arrive  at  per- 
fection in  any  confiderable  variety;  whereas  a perfon  of  fmall  natural  capacity,  by 
feleCting  fome  one  branch  of  fcience,  or  manual  art,  and  applying  himfelf  to  this  alone, 
may  perform  wonders.  Nay,  there  have  been  inftances  of  perfons  not  much  removed 
from  idiotifm,  who  could  perform  the  arithmetical  operations  by  memory,  far  better 
than  men  of  good  underftandings,  well  verfed  in  thofe  operations ; which  is  a thing 
fomewhat  analogous  to  the  extraordinary  fagacity  in  inveftigating  and  concluding, 
which  brutes  difeover,  in  refpeCl  of  fome  particular  things. 

Thirdly,  The  next  circumftance,  which  renders  brutes  far  inferior  to  man  in 
intellectual  acquifitions,  is  their  want  of  fymbols,  fuch  as  words^  whereby  to  denote 
objects,  fenfations,  ideas,  and  combinations  of  ideas.  This  may  appear  from  feveral 
confiderations.  Thofe  men  who  happen  to  be  born  in  a country  where  the  mother- 
tongue  is  copious  and  precife,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  their  mother- 
tongue,  who,  befides  this,  learn  one  or  more  foreign  tongues,  &c.  get,  by  thele 
means,  a confiderable  fhare  of  the  knowledge  of  things  themfelves,  learn  to  remark, 
prove,  difprove,  and  invent,  and,  cateris  ■paribus^  make  a quicker  progrefs  in  mental 
accomplifhments,  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  mental  improvement  of  perfons 
born  deaf  is  extremely  retarded  by  their  incapacity  of  having  things  fuggefted  by 
articulate  founds,  or  the  pictures  of  thefe,  and  alfo  by  their  not  being  able  to  folve 
the  inverfe  problem,  and  denote  their  own  trains  of  thought  by  adequate  fymbols. 
Words  are  the  fame  kind  of  helps  in  the  inveftigation  of  qualities,  as  algebraical 
fymbols  and  methods  are  in  refpeCt  of  quantity,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 
Perfons  born  deaf  cannot  therefore  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  caufes 
and  effects,  in  abftraCted  and  philofophical  matters ; but  muft  approach,  as  it  were, 
to  the  ftate  of  the  brute  creation.  On  the  contrary,  brute  creatures,  that  have  much 
intercourfe  with  mankind,  fuch  as  dogs  and  horfes,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  words  and 
fymbols  of  other  kinds,  become  more  fagacious  than  they  would  otherwife  be.  And 
if  particular  pains  be  taken  with  them,  their  docility  and  fagacity,  by  means  of 
fymbols,  fometimes  arife  to  a very  furprizing  degree. 

Parrots  might  be  thought,  according  to  this  view  of  the  prefent  fubjeCb,  to  have 
fome  particular  advantages  over  quadrupeds,  by  their  being  able  to  pronounce  words ; 
fince,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  the  attempts  which  children  make  to  apply  words 
to  things,  affift  them  very  much  in  underftanding  the  applications  made  by  others. 
But  parrots  do  not  feem  to  fpeak  from  any  particular  acutenefs  and  precifion  in  the 
auditory  nerves,  and  parts  of  the  brain  correfponding  thereto,  having  no  cochlea, 
but  from  the  perfection  and  pliablenefs  of  their  vocal  organs,  in  which  they  exceed 
other  birds ; as  birds  in  general  do  beafts.  And  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  qua- 
drupeds, which  refcmble  man  fo  nearly  in  the  make  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  well 
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as  in  other  parts,  and  which  alfo  have  naturally  much  more  intercourfe  with  man 
(being  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  earth)  than  birds  (which  inhabit  the'  air),  Ihould 
likewife  have  a greater  faculty  of  diftinguifhing  the  articulate  founds  of  man’s  voice, 
retaining  their  miniatures,  and  applying  them  to  the  things  fignified,  than  birds;  which 
feems  evidently  to  be  the  cafe.  Sagacious  quadrupeds  may  therefore  be  faid  to 
refemble  dumb  perfons  arrived  at  adult  age,  who  are  poflefled  of  much  knowledge, 
which  yet  they  cannot  exprefs,  except  by  geftures,  by  dumb  fhew : whereas  parrots, 
as  before  remarked,  refemble  children;  thefe  having  many  words  with  very  little 
knowledge  annexed  to  them. 

Apes  and  monkeys,  of  the  feveral  kinds,  feem  to  approach  neareft  to  man,  in  the 
general  faculty  of  reafoning,  and  drawing  conclufions ; but  in  particular  things, 
efpecially  where  inftindl  prevails,  fome  other  brutes  far  exceed  them ; as  indeed  fuch 
brutes  do  man  himfelf  in  a few,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  the  fenfe  of 
fmell,  and  th&>fame  inftindb. 

I reckon  the  want  of  articulate  founds  to  be  one  of  the  reafons  why  brutes  are  fo 
much  inferior  to  men  in  intelledual  capacities ; becaufe  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing 
and  other  confiderations  of  the  fame  kind,  that  it  is  fo.  But  this  is  no  imperfedlion  upon 
the  whole.  The  proportional  fmallnefs  of  their  brains,  the  texture  of  thefe,  their  inftindls, 
and  their  external  circumflances,  are  fuch,  that  they  do  not  want  language  much ; that 
they  could  make  no  great  ufe  of  it,  had  they  proper  organs  for  fpeaking ; and  that  they 
would  probably  be  lofers,  upon  the  whole,  by  having  it.  The  efficient  and  final  caufes 
are  here  fuited  to  each  other,  as  in  all  other  cafes ; fo  that  no  circumftance  can  be 
changed  for  the  better,  cateris  manentibus. 

Fourthly,  Let  us  come  to  the  inllindive  powers  of  animals.  Thefe  are  a point  of 
a very  difficult  confideration.  They  are  evidently  not  the  refult  of  external  impreffions 
by  means  of  the  miniatures  of  thefe,  their  aflbciations  and  combinations,  in  the  manner 
according  to  which  I have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  the  rational  faculties  of  mankind 
are  formed  and  improved ; and  yet,  in  the  inftances  to  which  they  extend,  they  very 
much  refemble  the  rational  faculties  of  mankind.  Animals,  in  preparing  and  pro- 
viding for  themfelves  and  their  young,  in  future  exigencies,  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a perfon  of  good  underfbandlng,  who  forefaw  the  event,  would  do;  and  this, 
even  though  they  be  a little  put  out  of  their  way.  And  in  this  they  much  refemble 
perfons  of  narrow  capacities  and  acquifitions,  who  yet  excel  greatly  in  fome  particular 
art  or  fcience  ; of  which  there  are  many  inflances.  Such  perfons  fiiew  great  ingenuity 
in  the  things  to  which  they  are  accuflomed,  and  in  fome  others  that  border  upon  them 
within  certain  limits,  fo  as  to  ffiew  great  ingenuity  ftill,  though  put  a little  out  of  their 
way  ; but  if  they  be  put  much  out  of  their  way,  or  queftioned  about  things  that 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  art  or  fcience  in  which  they  excel,  they  are  quite  lofl  and 
confounded. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  and  then  the  inquiry  concerning  inflin6t  in  brutes 
will  be  reduced  to  this,  viz.  By  what  means  the  nervous  fyftems  of  brutes  are  made  to 
put  on  difpofitions  to  miniature  vibrations,  analogous  to  thofe  which  take  place  in  the 
perfons  here  confidered ; and  which  are  in  them  the  refult  of  foregoing  impreffions,  if 
we  admit  the  theory  of  thefe  papers.  Now,  to  me,  there  feems  no  difficulty  in  aferib- 
ing  this  to  the  mere  bodily  make  in  brutes,  fo  that  miniature  vibrations,  fuch  as  anfwer 
in  us  to  ideas,  and  voluntary  motions,  fhall  fpring  up  in  them  at  certain  ages  and 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  mix  therafelves  with  impreffions,  and  acquired  ideas,  fo  as  to 
be,  in  general,  fuitable  to  them;  and,  in  general,  to  dire6t  the  brute  creatures  in  what 
manner  to  provide  for,  and  preferve  themfelves  and  their  young. 

This  would  be  a kind  of  infpiration  to  brutes,  mixing  itfelf  with,  and  helping  out, 
that  part  of  their  faculties  which  correfponds  to  reafon  in  us,  and  which  is  extremely 
imperfeft  in  them.  Only  this  infpiration  might  be  called  natural,  as  proceeding  from 
tlie  fame  ftated  laws  of  matter  and  motion  as  the  other  phasnomena  of  nature ; whereas 
the  infpiration  of  the  facred  writers  appears  to  be  of  a much  higher  fource,  fo  as  to  be 
termed  fupernatural  properly,  in  contradiftinclion  to  all  knowledge  refulting  from  the 
common  laws  of  nature.  And  yet  it  may  refult  from  fome  higher  laws  of  nature.  For 
facred  infpiration  would  lofe  nothing  of  its  authority,  though  it  ffiould  appear  to  be  within 
fucli  laws,  as  by  their  fixednefs  might  be  termed  nature : and  indeed  all  differences  in 
thefe  things,  after  the  fafts  are  once  fettled,  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be 
merely  verbal. 

Fifthly,  The  laft  caufe  here  affigned  for  the  great  difference  and  inferiority  of  brutes, 
in  refpeft  of  intelle6lual  capacities,  is  the  difference  in  the  events  and  incidents  of  their 
lives.  They  converfe  with  far  fewer  objedls  than  men,  and  both  the  objefls  and 
pleafures  of  feeling,  tafte,  and  fmell,  have  a far  greater  proportional  ffiare  in  the  fum 
total,  than  in  us.  Now,  as  in  men,  the  common  events  and  incidents  of  life  give  a 
turn  to  the  whole  frame  of  mind,  and  either  enlarge  the  intelledual  capacities,  if  they 
be  various,  or  narrow  them,  if  the  fame  occurrences  return  again  and  again  perpe- 
tually ; fo,  independently  of  all  the  foregoing  confiderations,  the  famenefs,  paucity, 
and  relation  to  mere  fenfe,  of  the  impreffions  made  on  brutes,  muft  infer  a great  nar- 
rownefs  of  underftanding. 

From  all  thefe  things  put  together,  it  appears  very  conceivable,  how  the  mental 
faculties  of  brutes  ffiould,  confidently  with  the  doflrines  of  vibrations  and  affociation, 
be  what  they  are,  in  fad,  found  to  be.  And  though  I fuppofe  with  DefcarteSy  that  all 
their  motions  are  conduded  by  msere  mechanifm ; yet  I do  not  fuppofe  them  to  be 
deftitute  of  perception,  but  that  they  have  this  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  us ; and  that  it  is  fubjeded  to  the  fame  mechanical  laws  as  the  motions. 
Whether  the  ideal  vibrations,  which  take  place  in  the  medullary  fubftances  of  their 
brains,  be  the  refult  of  former  impreffions,  or  the  mere  offspring  of  their  vital  and 
natural  powers,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  hypothefis  concerning  inftind,  or  the 
compound  effed  of  both,  which  we  may  prefume  to  be  generally  the  cafe,  I always 
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fuppofe,  that  correfponding  feelings,  and  affedlions  of  mind,  attend  upon  them,  jufl 
as  in  us.  And  the  brute  creatures  prove  their  near  relation  to  us,  not  only  by  the 
general  refemblance  of  the  body,  but  by  that  of  the  mind  alfo ; inafmuch  as  many 
of  them  have  mofl  of  the  eminent  paflions  in  fome  imperfedl  degree,  and  as  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  pafTion  belonging  to  human  nature,  which  may  not  be  found  in  fome  brute 
creature  in  a confiderable  degree. 

The  brutes  feem  fcarce  ever  able  to  arrive  at  any  proper  felf-intereft  of  the  abftrad 
and  refined  kind,  at  confcioufnefs,  fo  as  to  compare  and  conned  themfelves  with  them- 
felves  in  different  fituations,  or  at  any  idea  and  adoration  of  God ; and  this  from  the 
narrownefs  of  their  capacities  and  opportunities  in  general,  but  particularly  from  their 
want  of  fymbols. 

The  fame  want  of  fymbols  muft  make  all  their  reafonings  and  affedions,  vvhidi 
refemble  ours  in  the  general,  be,  however,  confiderably  different  in  particulars,  and 
far  lefs  complex ; but  it  is  fuffcient  to  entitle  them  to  the  names  of  fagacity,  cunning, 
fear,  love,  &c,  by  which  ours  are  denoted,  that  the  trains  of  ideal  vibrations  in  their 
brains  bear  a general  refemblance  to  the  correfponding  ones  in  ours,  fpring  from  like 
caufes,  and  produce  like  effeds. 

The  power  of  alfociation  over  brutes  is  very  evident  in  all  the  tricks  which  they  are 
taught;  and  the  whole  nature  of  each  brute,  which  has  been  brought  up  amongfl: 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  is  a compound  of  inftind,  his  own  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence, and  imitation  of  thole  of  his  own  fpecies.  Inftind  feems  to  have  exerted  its 
whole  influence  when  the  creature  is  arrived  at  maturity,  and  has  brought  up  young ; 
fo  that  nothing  new  can  be  expeded  from  it  afterwards.  But  their  intelledual 
acquifitions  from  obfervation  and  imitation  continue ; whence  old  brutes  are  far  more 
cunning,  and  can  ad  far  better,  pro  re  nata,  than  young  ones. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  in  fpeaking  on  this  fubjed,  that  brutes  have 
more  reafon  than  they  can  fhew,  from  their  want  of  words,  from  our  inattention,  and 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  import  of  thofe  fymbols,  which  they  do  ufe  in  giving 
intimations  to  one  another,  and  to  us. 

We  feem  to  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  them,  to  be  his  vicegerents,  and  empowered 
to  receive  homage  from  them  in  his  name.  And  we  are  obliged  by  the  fame  tenure 
to  be  their  guardians  and  benefadors. 
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CHAP  IV. 

Of  the  SIX  Classes  of  intellectual  Pleasures  and  Pains. 


I HAVE  now  difpatched  the  hiftoiy  and  analyfis  of  the  fenfations,  motions,  and  ideas; 
and  endeavoured  to  fuit  them,  as  well  as  I could,  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
firft  chapter.  My  next  bufinefs,  is  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  rife  and  gradual 
increafe  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy, 
theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe ; and  to  fee  how  far  thefe  can  be  deduced,  in  the  parti- 
cular forms  and  degrees  that  are  found  to  prevail,  in  fadt,  from  the  fenfible  pleafures 
and  pains,  by  means  of  the  general  law  of  aflbciation.  As  to  that  of  vibrations,  it 
feems  of  little  importance  in  this  part  of  the  work,  whether  it  be  adopted  or  not.  If 
any  other  law  can  be  made  the  foundation  of  aflbciation,  or  confident  with  it,  it  may 
alfo  be  made  confiftent  with  the  analyfis  of  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains,  which 
I fhall  here  give.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  other  law  that  can ; on  the  contrary, 
their  feems  to  be  fo  peculiar  an  aptnefs  in  the  dodtrine  of  vibrations,  for  explaining 
many  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  palTions,  as  almofl:  excludes  all  others. 

Now  it  will  be  a fufficient  proof,  that  all  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains  are 
deducible  ultimately  from  the  fenfible  ones,  if  we  can  fhew  of  each  intelledlual  pleafure 
and  pain  in  particular,  that  it  takes  its  rife  from  other  pleafures  and  pains,  either  fen- 
fible or  intelledlual.  For  thus  none  of  the  intelledlual  pleafures  and  pains  can  be 
original.  But  the  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  are  evidently  originals.  They  are  there- 
fore the  only  ones,  i.  e.  they  are  the  common  fource  from  whence  all  the  intelledlual 
pleafures  and  pains  are  ultimately  derived. 

When  I fay,  that  the  intelledlual  pleafures  A and  B are  deducible  from  one  another, 
I do  not  mean,  that  A receives  back  again  from  B that  luflre  which  it  had  conferred 
upon  it ; for  this  would  be  to  argue  in  a circle  ; but  that  whereas  both  A and  B borrow 
from  a variety  of  fources,  as  well  as  from  each  other,  they  may,  and  indeed  muft, 
transfer  by  aflbciation  part  of  the  luflre  borrowed  from  foreign  fources  upon 
each  other. 

If  we  admit  the  power  of  aflbciation,  and  can  alfo  fhew,  that  afibciations,  fufficient 
in  kind  and  degree,  concur,  in  fadl,  in  the  feveral  inflances  of  our  intelledlual  pleafures 
and  pains,  this  will,  of  itfelf,  exclude  all  other  caufes  for  thefe  pleafures  and  pains, 
fuch  as  inflindl  for  inflance.  If  we  cannot  trace  out  afibciations  fufficient  in  kind  and 
degree,  flill  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  other  caufes,  becaufe  great 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  novelty,  complexnefs,  and  intricacy  of  the  fubjedt. 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  analogy  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  as  inflindl 
prevails  much,  and  reafon  a little  in  brutes,  fo  inflindl  ought  to  prevail  a little  in  us. 
Let  the  fadls  fpeak  for  themfelves. 
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PAINS  OF  IMAGINATION. 


I BEGIN  with  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  imagination  ; and  fhall  endeavour  to  derive 
each  fpecies  of  them  by  aflbciation,  either  from  thofe  of  fenfation,  ambition,  felf-intereft, 
fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  or  from  foreign  ones  of  imagination. 
They  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  the  feven  kinds  that  follow. 

Firft,  The  pleafures  arifing  from  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world. 

Secondly,  Thofe  from  the  works  of  art. 

' Thirdly,  From  the  liberal  arts  of  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry. 

Fourthly,  From  the  fciences. 

Fifthly,  From  the  beauty  of  the  perfon. 

Sixthly,  From  wit  and  humour. 

Seventhly,  The  pains  which  arife  from  grofs  abfurdity,  inconfiftency,  or  deformity. 

PROP.  XCIV. 

To  examine  how  far  the  juft-mentioned  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Imagination  are  agreeable  ts 
the  DoHrine  of  Affociation. 

Of  the  Pleasures  arifing  from  the  Beauty  of  the  natural  World. 

The  pleafures  arifing  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world 
feem  to  admit  of  the  following  analyfis. 

The  pleafant  taftes,  and  fmells,  and  the  fine  colours  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  melody 
of  birds,  and  the  grateful  warmth  or  coolnefs  of  the  air,  in  the  proper  feafons,  transfer 
miniatures  of  thefe  pleafures  upon  rural  fcenes,  which  ftart  up  inftantaneoufiy  fo  mixed 
with  each  other,  and  with  fuch  as  will  be  immediately  enumerated,  as  to  be  feparately 
indifcernible. 

If  there  be  a precipice,  a cataradl,  a mountain  of  fnow,  &c.  in  one  part  of  the  fcene, 
the  nafcent  ideas  of  fear  and  horrour  magnify  and  enliven  all  the  other  ideas,  and  by 
degrees  pafs  into  pleafures,  by  fuggefting  the  fecurity  from  pain.  ' 

In  like  manner  the  grandeur  of  fome  fcenes,  and  the  novelty  of  others,  by  exciting 
furprize  and  wonder,  i.  e.  by  making  a great  difference  in  the  preceding  and  fubfequent 
Rates  of  mind,  fo  as  to  border  upon,  or  even  enter  the  limits  of  pain,  may  greatly 
enhance  the  pleafure. 
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Uniformity  and  variety  in  conjun£lion  are  alfo  principal  fources  of  the  pleafures  of 
beauty,  being  made  fo  partly  by  their  affociation  with  the  beauties  of  nature;  partly 
by  that  with  the  works  of  art ; and  with  the  many  conveniences  which  we  receive  from 
the  uniformity  and  variety  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  They  muft  therefore  transfer 
part  of  the  luftre  borrowed  from  the  works  of  art,  and  from  the  head  of  convenience, 
upon  the  works  of  nature. 

Poetry  and  painting  are  much  employed  in  fetting  forth  the  beauties  of  the  natural 
world,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  afford  us  a high  degree  of  pleafure  from  many  other 
fources.  Hence  the  beauties  of  nature  delight  poets  and  painters,  and  fuch  as  are 
addi(5led  to  the  ftudy  of  their  works,  more  than  others.  Part  of  this  effedt  is  indeed 
owing  to  the  greater  attention  of  fuch  perfons  to  the  other  fources ; but  this  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  as  far  as  the  general  theory  of  the  fadtitious,  affociated  nature  of  thefe 
pleafures  is  concerned. 

The  many  fports  and  paftimes,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  whofe  ideas 
and  pleafures  are  revived  by  the  view  of  rural  fcenes,  in  an  evanefcent  ftate,  and  fo 
mixed  together  as  to  be  feparately  indifcernible,  do  farther  augment  the  pleafures 
fuggefted  by  the  beauties  of  nature. 

To  thefe  we  may  add,  the  oppofition  between  the  offenfivenefs,  dangers,  and 
corruption  of  populous  cities,  and  the  health,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  which  the 
adlual  view,  or  the  mental  contemplation,  of  rural  fcenes  introduces ; alfo  the  pleafures 
of  fociality  and  mirth,  which  are  often  found  in  the  greateft  perfedlion  in  country 
retirements,  the  amorous  pleafures,  which  have  many  connedlions  with  rural  fcenes, 
and  thofe  which  the  opinions  and  encomiums  of  others  beget  in  us,  in  this,  as  in  other 
cafes,  by  means  of  the  dbutagioiifnefs  obfervable  in  mental  difpofitions,  as  well  as 
bodily  ones. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  already  formed  high  ideas  of  the  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs  of  the  author  of  nature,  with  fuitable  affections,  generally  feel  the  exalted 
pleafures  of  devotion  upon  every  view  and  contemplation  of  his  works,  either  -in  an 
explicit  and  diftinCl  manner,  or  in  a more  fecret  and  implicit  one.  Hence,  part  of  the 
general  indeterminate  pleafures,  here  confidered,  is  deducible  from  the  pleafures  of 
theopathy. 

We  rnuft  not  omit  in  this  place  to  remind  the  reader  of  a remark  made  above,  viz. 
that  green,  which  is  the  middle  colour  of  the  feven  primary  ones,  and  confequently  the 
moft  agreeable  to  the  organ  of  fight,  is  alfo  the  general  colour  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  i.  e.  of  external  nature. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  fome  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  mankind  in  general.  Inquifitive  and  philofophical  perfons  have  fome  others,  arifing 
from  their  peculiar  knowledge  and  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy, 
in  general.  For  the  profufion  of  beauties,  ufes,  fitneffes,  elegance  in  minute  things, 
and  magnificence  in  great  ones,  exceed  all  bounds  of  conception,  furprize,  and  afto- 
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nifhmentj  new  fcenes,  and  thofe  of  unbounded  extent,  feparately  confidered,  ever 
prefenting  thernfelves  to  view,  the  more  any  one  ftudies  and  contemplates  the  works 
of  God. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  the  reader  may  fee,  that  there  are  fufficient  fources  for  all 
thofe  pleafures  of  imagination,  which  the  beauties  of  nature  excite  in  different  perlbns  j 
and  that  the  differences  which  are  found  in  different  perfons  in  this  refpedV,  are  fuffici- 
ently  analogous  to  the  differences  of  their  fituations  in  life,  and  of  the  confequcnt 
affociations  formed  in  them. 

An  attentive  perfon  may  alfo,  in  viewing  or  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature, 
lay  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  remainders  and  miniatures  of  many  of  the  particular  plea- 
fures here  enumerated,  while  they  recur  in  a feparate  ftate,  and  before  they  coalefce 
with  the  general  indeterminate  aggregate,  and  thus  verify  the  hiftory  now  propofed. 

It  is  a confirmation  of  this  hiftory,  that  an  attentive  perfon  may  alfo  obferve  great 
differences  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  relifli  which  he  has  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  different  periods  of  his  life ; efpecially  as  the  kind  and  degree  may  be  found  to  agree 
in  the  main  with  this  hiftory. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  we  may  remark,  that  thefe  pleafures  do  not  cloy  very  foon, 
but  are  of  a lafting  nature,  if  compared  with  the  fenfible  ones ; fince  this  follows  natu- 
rally from  the  great  variety  of  their  fources,  and  the  evanefcent  nature  of  their 
conftituent  parts. 

When  a beautiful  fcene  is  firft  prefented,  there  is  generally  great  pleafure  from 
furprize,  from  being  ftruck  with  objefts  and  circumftances  which  we  did  not  expecft. 
This  prefently  declines  j but  is  abundantly  compenfated  afterwards  by  the  gradual 
alternate  exaltation  of  the  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  complex  pleafures,  which 
alfo  do  probably  enhance  one  another.  And  thus  we  may  take  feveral  reviews  of  the 
fame  fcene,  before  the  pleafure,  which  it  affords,  comes  to  its  maximum.  After  this 
the  pleafure  muff;  decline,  if  we  review  it  often  ; but  if  at  confiderable  intervals,  fo  as 
that  many  foreign  ftates  of  mind  intervene,  alfo  fo  as  that  new  fources  of  the  pleafures 
of  this  kind  be  broken  up,  the  pleafure  may  recur  for  many  fucceffions  of  nearly  the 
fame  magnitude. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  in  refpedt  of  the  pleafures  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  general,  and  indeed  from  all  the  other  fources,  works  of  art,  liberal  arts,  fciences,  &c. 
Thefe  all  ftrike  and  furprize  the  young  mind  at  firft,  but  require  a confiderable  time 
before  they  come  to  their  maximum-,  after  which  fome  or  other  will  always  be  at  its 
maximum  for  a confiderable  time.  However,  the  pleafures  of  imagination  in  general, 
as  well  as  each  particular  fet  and  individual,  muft  decline  at  laft  from  the  nature  of 
our  frame.  In  what  manner  they  ought  to  decline,  fo  as  to  be  confident  with  our 
Jiimmum  honum,  by  yielding,  in  due  time,  to  more  exalted  and  pure  pleafures,  whofe 
compofition  they  enter,  I will  endeavour  to  ffrew  hereafter. 
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Thefe  pleafures  are  a principal  fource  of  thofe  which  are  annexed  to  the  view  of 
uniformity  with  variety,  as  above  noted,  i.  e.  of  analogies  of  various  orders  j and  con- 
fequently  are  a principal  incitement  to  our  tracing  out  real  analogies,  and  forming 
artificial  ones. 

The  novel,  the  grand,  and  the  marvellous,  are  alfo  moft  confpicuous  in  the  works 
of  natures  and  the  laft  ftrikes  us  particularly  in  many  of  the  phtenomena  of  nature, 
by  feeming  to  exceed  all  bounds  of  credibility,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  certified 
by  irrefragable  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  fafts.  The  fatiety  which  every  pleafure 
begets  in  us,  after  fome  continuance,  makes  us  thirft  perpetually  after  the  grand  and 
novel  ; and,  as  it  were,  grafp  at  infinity  in  number  and  extent  s there  being  a kind 
of  tacit  expeftation,  that  the  pleafure  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  caufes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve,  in  other  cafes,  the  elFedts  to 
be  in  fome  degree  proportional  to  their  caufes. 

The  pleafures  of  novelty  decline  not  only  in  this  clafs,  but  alfo  in  all  the  others 
fenfible  and  intelledlual,  partly  from  our  bodily  frame,  partly  from  the  intermixture, 
and  confequent  aflbciation  of  neutral  circumftances  (i.  e.  fuch  as  afford  neither  pleafure 
nor  pain)  in  their  fucceffive  recurrences. 

A difpofition  to  a pleafurable  ftate  is  a general  attendant  upon  health,  and  the 
integrity  of  our  bodily  faculties ; and  that  in  fuch  a degree,  as  that  adlual  pleafure 
Avill  fpring  up  from  moderate  incitements,  from  the  tranfient  introduction  of  the 
afibciated  circumftances  of  former  pleafurable  ftates.  If  the  body  be  indifpofed  in  fome 
degree,  it  is,  however,  poflible  to  force  it  into  a ftate  of  pleafure  by  the  vivid  intro- 
duction of  various  and  powerful  circumftances  j but  this  unnatural  ftate  cannot  laft 
long;  and,  if  the  indifpofition  to  pleafure  be  great,  it  cannot  be  introduced  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  difpofition  to  pleafure  is  preternaturally  prevalent,  as  after 
wine  and  opium,  and  in  certain  morbid  cafes,  the  leaft  hint  will  excite  profule  joy, 
leaning  chiefly  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  fympation,  or  devotion, 
according  to  the  circumftances. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  doCtrine  of  vibrations,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
that  admits  of  permanent  ftates  of  motion,  and  difpofition  to  motion,  in  the  brain, 
luits  thefe  laft  rcm.arks  in  a peculiar  manner. 


OF  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  works  of  art,  which  afford  us  the  pleafurif  of  beauty,  are  chiefly  buildings, 
public  and  private,  religious,  civil,  and  military,  with  their  appendages  and  ornaments, 
and  machines  of  the  feveral  kinds,  from  the  great  ones  employed  in  war,  commerce, 
and  public  affairs,  fuch  as  fhips,  military  engines,  machines  for  manufafluring  metals, 
&c.  down  to  clocks,  watches,  and  domeftic  furniture.  The  furvey  of  thefe  things, 
when  perfed  in  their  kinds,  affords  great  pleafures  to  the  curious ; and  thefe  pleafures 
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increafe  for  a certain  time,  by  being  cultivated  and  gratified,  till  at  laft  they  come 
to  their  height,  decline,  and  give  way  to  others,  as  has  been  already  obferved  of  the 
pleafures  arifing  from  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  chief  fources  of  the  pleafures,  which  the  fore- mentioned  works  of  art  afford, 
appear  to  be  the  following : the  beautiful  illuminations  from  gay  colours  ■,  the  refem- 
blance  which  the  playthings,  that  pleafed  us  when  we  were  children,  bear  to  them  ; 
the  great  regularity  and  variety  obfervable  in  them  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
fome,  and  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  others,  and  that  efpecially  if  they  be  fmall ; 
the  fitnefs  to  anfwer  ufeful  ends ; their  anfwering  a multiplicity  of  thefe  by  fimple  means, 
or  by  analogous  complex  ones,  not  exceeding  certain  limits  in  complexnefs  j the 
knowledge  conveyed  in  many  cafes ; the  ftrong  affociations  with  religion,  death,  war, 
juftice,  power,  riches,  titles,  high  birth,  entertainments,  mirth,  &c.  fafhion,  with  the 
opinions  and  encomiums  of  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  judges ; the  vain  defire  of  having 
a tafte,  and  of  being  thought  connoiffeurs  and  judges,  &c.  &c. 

In  architedure  there  are  certain  proportions  of  breadths,  lengths,  depths,  and  entire 
magnitudes,  to  each  other,  which  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  naturally  beautiful,  juft 
as  the  fimple  ratios  of  i to  2,  2 to  3,  3 to  4,  &c.  in  mufic,  yield  founds,  which  are 
naturally  pleafant  to  the  ear.  But  it  rather  feems  to  me,  that  ceconomical  convenience 
firft  determined  the  ratios  of  doors,  windows,  pillars,  &c.  in  a grofs  way  j and  then 
that  the  convenience  of  the  artifls  fixed  this  determination  to  fome  few  exadl  ratios,  as 
in  the  proportion  between  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  the  pillars  of  the  feveral  orders. 
Afterwards  thefe  proportions  became  aflbciated  fo  often  with  a variety  of  beauties  in 
coftly  buildings,  that  they  could  not  but  be  thought  naturally  beautiful  at  lafi.  In 
merely  ornamental  parts  the  beauty  of  the  proportions  feems  to  arife  entirely  either 
from  faflaion,  or  from  a fuppofed  refemblance  to  fomething  already  fixed  as  a beautiful 
proportion.  It  is  eafy  from  thefe  principles  to  account  for  the  prevalency  of  different 
proportions,  and  general  taftes,  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

Of  the  Pleasures  arifing  from  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  three  liberal  and  filler  arts  of  mufic,  painting  and  poetry. 

OF  MUSIC. 

Now,  in  refpefl  of  mufic,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fimple  founds  of  all  uniform 
fonorous  bodies,  and  particularly  the  fingle  notes  of  the  feveral  mufical  inflruments, 
alfo  all  the  concords,  or  notes,  whofe  vibrations  bear  to  each  other  the  fimple  ratios 
of  I to  2,  2 to  3,  3 to  4,  &c.  founded  together,  or  near  to  each  other,  may  be 
confidered  as  originally  pleafant  to  the  ear.  Difcords  are  originally  unpleafant,  and 
therefore,  as  in  other  like  cafes,  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  heighten  our  pleafures,  by 
being  properly  and  fparingly  introduced,  fo  as  to  make  a llrong  contrail.  To  which 
if  we  add  the  uniformity  and  variety  obfervable  in  all  good  mufic,  we  fliall  have  the 
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chief  pleafures  afFeding  children,  and  young  perfons,  upon  their  being  firft  accuftomed 
to  hear  mufic. 

By  degrees  the  difcords  become  lefs  and  lefs  harfh  to  the  ear,  and  at  laft  even  plea- 
fant,  at  leaft  by  their  aflbciations  with  the  concords,  that  go  before,  or  follow  them  ■, 
fo  that  more,  and  alfo  more  harfli  difcords,  are  perpetually  required  to  give  a relilh, 
and  keep  the  fweetnefs  of  the  concords  from  cloying.  Particular  kinds  of  air  and 
harmony  are  affociated  with  particular  words,  aflfedtions,  and  pafllons,  and  fo  are  made 
to  exprefs  thefe  ■,  befides  which  there  is  often  a natural  aptitude  in  the  mufic  to  repre- 
fent  the  affedtion,  as  in  quick  mufic,  and  qoncords,  to  reprefent  mirth.  Mufic  in 
general  is  connedled  with  gaiety,  public  rejoicings,  the  amorous  pleafures,  riches, 
high  rank,  &c.  or  with  battles,  forrow,  death,  and  religious  contemplations.  There 
is  an  ambition  to  excel  in  tafte,  in  performance,  and  in  compofition,  and  a difficulty 
which  enhances  the  pleafure,  &c.  &c.  till,  by  thefe  and  fuch  like  ways,  the  judgments 
and  taftes  of  different  perfons,  in  refpedt  of  mufic,  become  as  different,  as  we  find 
them  to  be  in  fad. 


OF  PAINTING. 

Our  pleafures  from  pidures  are  very  nearly  related  to  thofe  of  imitation,  which,  as 
was  obferved  above,  take  up  a confiderable  part  of  our  childhood;  and  theffeveral 
playthings  reprefenting  men,  houfes,  horfes,  &c.  with  which  children  are  fo  much 
delighted,  are  to  be  confidered,  both  as  augmenting  and  gratifying  this  tafte  in  them. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the  ideas  of  fight  are  the  moft  vivid  of  all  our 
ideas,  and  thofe  which  are  chiefly  laid  up  in  the  memory  as  keys  and  repofitories  to  the 
reft,  pidures,  which  are  fomthing  intermediate  between  the  real  objed  and  the  idea, 
and  therefore  in  cafes  of  fufficient  likenefs  more  vivid  than  the  idea,  cannot  but  pleafe 
us  by  thus  gratifying  our  defire  of  raifing  up  a complete  idea  of  an  abfent  objed. 
This  an  attentive  perfon  may  obferve  in  himfelf  in  viewing  pidures. 

The  furprize  and  contrail  which  arife  in  children,  upon  their  feeing  perfons  and 
objeds  prefent  in  their  pidures,  which  yet  they  know  to  be  abfent  by  ftriking  the 
mind  with  the  impoffible  conception  of  the  fame  thing  in  two  places,  are  probably  the 
fources  of  confiderable  pleafure  to  them. 

To  thefe  caufes  let  us  add  the  gay  colours,  and  fine  ornaments,  which  generally 
go  along  with  pidures;  and  we  lhall  have  the  chief  fources  of  the  pleafures  which 
painting  affords  to  young  perfons,  and  to  thofe  who  have  not  yet  been  much  affeded 
with  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  their  reprefentations,  or  acquired  a tafte  and 
Ikill  in  thefe  things. 

For,  after  this,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  pidures  are  quite  of  another  kind,  being 
derived  from  the  fame  fources  as  thofe  that  belong  to  the  fcenes,  affedions,  and 
paffions  reprefented,  from  the  poetical  defcriptions  of  thefe,  from  the  precife  juftnefs  of 
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the  imitation,  from  ambition,  fafhion,  the  extravagant  prices  of  the  works  of  certain 
mailers,  from  alTociation  with  the  villas  and  cabinets  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and 
the  curious,  &c.  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  ca'ricatura,  burlefque,  grotefque,  pi6lurefque,  &c.  may  be 
underftood  from  what  is  delivered  in  other  parts  of  this  feftion,  concerning  laughter, 
wit,  humour,  the  marvellous,  abfurd,  &c.  to  which  they  correfpond. 

Painting  has  a great  advantage  over  verbal  defcription,  in  refpe£l  of  the  vividnefs 
and  number  of  ideas  to  be  at  once  excited  in  the  fancy;  but  its  compafs  is,  upon  the 
whole,  much  narrower ; and  it  is  alfo  confined  to  one  point  of  time. 

The  reprefentations  of  battles,  ftorms,  wild  beafcs,  and  other  objects  of  horrour,  in 
pi£lures,  pleafe  us  peculiarly,  partly  from  the  near  alliance  which  the  ideas  fuggefted 
bear  to  pain,  partly  from  the  fecret  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  fecurity,  and  partly 
becaufe  they  awaken  and  agitate  the  mind  fufficiently  to  be  ftrongly  affected  yffth  the 
other  pleafures,  which  may  then  be  offered  to  it. 

OF  POETRY. 

The  beauties  and  excellencies  of  good  poetry  are  deducible  from  three  fources. 
Firft,.  The  harmony,  regularity,  and  variety  of  the  numbers  or  metre,  and  of 
the  rhyme.  Secondly,  The  fitnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  words  and  phrafes.  Thirdly, 
The  fubjedl  matter  of  the  poem,  and  the  inventioir'and  judgment  exerted  by  the  poet, 
in  regard  to  his  fubje£l.  And  the  beauties  arifing  from  each  of  thefe  are  much 
transferred  upon  the  other  two  by  aflbciation. 

That  the  verfification  has  of  itfelf  a confiderable  influence,  may  be  feen  by  putting 
good  poetical  palfages  into  the  order  of  profe.  And  it  may  be  accounted  for  from 
what  has  been  already  obferved  of  uniformity  and  variety,  from  the  fmoothnefs  and 
facility  with  which  verfes  run  over  the  tongue,  from  the  frequent  coincidence  of  the 
end  of  the  fentence,  and  that  of  the  verfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  rule  is  violated 
at  proper  intervals  in  all  varieties,  left  the  ear  fliould  be  tired  with  too  much  famenefs, 
from  the  affiftance  which  verfification  affords  to  the  memory,  from  fome  faint 
refemblance  which  it  bears  to  mufic,  and  its  frequent  affociations  with  it,  &c.  &c. 

The  beauties  of  the  di6lion  arife  chiefly  from  the  figures;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
neceffary  here  to  inquire  into  the  fources  of  their  beauties. 

Now  figurative  words  feem  to  ftrike  and  pleafe  us  chiefly  from  that  impropriety 
which  appears  at  firft  fight,  upon  their  application  to  the  things  denoted  by  them,  and 
from  the  confequent  heightening  of  the  propriety,  as  foon  as  it  is  duly  perceived.  For 
when  figurative  words  liave  recurred  fo  often  as  to  excite  the  fecondary  idea  inftan- 
taneoufly,  and  without  any  previous  harftinefs  to  the  imagination,  they  lofe  their 
peculiar  beauty  and  force ; and,  in  order  to  recover  tliis,  and  make  ourfelves  fenfible 
of  it,  we  are  obliged  to  recall  tJie  literal  fenfe,  and  to  place  the  literal  and  figurative 
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fenles  clofe  together,  that  fo  we  may  firft  be  fenfible  of  the  inconfiftency,  and  then  be 
more  affefled  with  the  union  and  coalefeence. 

Befides  this,  figurative  expreflions  illuminate  our  difcourfes  and  writings  by  tranf- 
ferring  the  properties,  afibciations,  and  emotions,  belonging  to  one  thing  upon  another, 
by  augmenting,  diminilhing,  &rc.  and  thus,  according  as  the  fubjed  is  ludicrous  or 
grave,  they  either  increafe  our  mirth  and  laughter,  or  excite  in  us  love,  tendernefs, 
compaffion,  admiration,  indignation,  terror,  devotion,  &c. 

When  figures  are  too  diftant,  or  too  obfcure,  when  they  augment  or  diminifli  too 
much,  we  are  difpleafed ; and  the  principal  art  in  the  ufe  of  figures  is,  to  heighten,  as 
far  as  the  imagination  will  permit,  the  greateft  beauty  lying  upon  the  confines  of  what 
difgufts  by  being  too  remote  or  bombaft.  And  this  extreme  limit  for  figurative 
cxpreflions  fhews  evidently,  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from  them  is  nearly  allied  to  pain  j 
and  their  beauty  owing  to  a certain  kind  and  degree  of  inconfiftency. 

However,  as  the  various  figures  ufed  in  fpeaking  and  writing  have  great  Influences 
over  each  other,  alter,  and  are  much  altered,  as  to  their  relative  energy,  by  our 
paflions,  cuftoms,  opinions,  conftitutions,  educations,  &c.  there  can  be  no  fixed 
ftandard  for  determining  what  is  beauty  here,  or  what  is  the  degree  of  it.  Every  perfon 
may  find,  that  his  tafte  in  thefe  things  receives  confiderable  changes  in  his  progrefs 
through  life ; and  may,  by  careful  obfervation,  trace  up  thefe  changes  to  the  aiTociations 
that  have  caufed  them.  And  yet,  fince  mankind  have  a general  refemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  their  internal  make,  and  external  clrcumftances,  there  will  be  fbme 
general  agreements  about  thefe  things  common  to  all  mankind.  The  agreements  will 
alfo  become  perpetually  greater,  as  the  perfons  under  confideration  are  fuppofed  to 
agree  more  in  their  genius,  ftudies,  external  circumftances,  &c.  Hence  may  be  feen, 
in  part,  the  foundation  of  the  general  agreements  obfervable  in  critics,  concerning  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  particular  difputes  and  differences. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  cuftom,  of  introducing  figures  in 
a copious  manner  into  poetry,  together  with  the  tranfpofitions,  elliples,  fuperfluities, 
and  high-ftrained  expreffions,  which  the  laws  of  the  verfification  have  forced  the  beft 
poets  upon,  in  fome  cafes,  have  given  a fanftion  to  certain  otherwife  unallowable 
liberties  of  expreffion,  and  to  a moderate  degree  of  obfcurity,  and  even  converted  them 
into  beauties.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  a momentary  obfcurity  is  like  a difcord 
in  mufic  properly  introduced. 

The  pleafure  which  we  receive  from  the  matter  of  the  poem,  and  the  invention  and 
judgment  of  the  poet,  in  this  refpeft,  arifes  from  the  things  tliemfelves  deferibed  or 
reprefented.  It  is  neceffary  therefore,  that  the  poet  fhould  choofe  fuch  fcenes  as  are 
beautiful,  terrible,  or  otherwife  ftrongly  affecfting,  and  fuch  chara(fters  as  excite  love, 
pity,  juft  indignation,  &c.  or  rather,  that  he  fhould  prefent  us  with  a proper  mixture 
of  all  thefe.  For,  as  they  will  all  pleafe  fingly,  fo  a well  ordered  fucceflion  of  them 
will  much  enhance  thefe  feparate  pleafures,  by  the  contrafts,  analogies,  and  coincidences, 
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which  this  may  be  made  to  introduce.  In  all  thefe  things  the  chief  art  is  to  copy 
nature  fo  well,  and  to  be  fo  exadl  in  all  the  principal  circumftances  relating  to  adions, 
paffions,  &c.  /.  e.  to  real  life,  that  the  reader  may  be  infenfibly  betrayed  into  a half 
belief  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  fcene. 

Verfes  well  pronounced  affeft  us  much  more,  than  when  they  merely  pafs  over  the 
eye,  from  the  imitation  of  the  affeftions  and  paffions  reprefented,  by  the  human  voice ; 
and  ftill  much  more,  when  adted  well,  and  heightened  by  the  proper  conjundtion  of 
realizing  circumftances. 

Since  poetry  makes  ufe  of  words,  which  are  the  principal  channel  of  mutual 
communication  for  our  thoughts  and  affedtions,  and  has  by  this  means  an  unlimited 
compafs  in  refpedl  of  time,  place,  &c.  it  muft,  upon  the  whole,  have  great  advantages 
over  painting.  r 

As  the  pleafures  of  imagination  are  very  prevalent,  and  much  cultivated,  ’during 
youth;  fo,  if  we  confider  mankind  as  one  great  individual,  advancing  in  age  perpetually, 
it  feems  natural  to  expedV,  that  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  die  tafte  of  mankind  would  turn  much  upon  the  pleafures  of  this  clafs.  And 
agreeably  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  were  much 
admired  in  ancient  times ; and  the  two  laft  brought  to  great  perfedtion.  What  was  the 
real  perfedtion  of  the  ancient  Grecian  mufic,  alfo  how  far  the  modern  very  artificial 
compofitions  ought  to  be  allowed  to  excel  them,  muft  be  left  to  thofe  who  are  judges 
of  thefe  matters. 

The  beauties  of  oratory  are  very  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of  poetry,  arifing  partly  from 
an  harmonious  flow  and  cadence  of  the  periods,  fo  that  uniformity  and  variety  may  be 
properly  mixed,  partly  from  the  juftnefs  and  nervoufnefs  of  the  expreffions,  and  partly 
from  the  force  of  the  arguments  and  motives  brought  together  by  the  invention  of  the 
orator,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  convince  the  judgment,  excite  and  gain  the  affedlions.  In 
both  cafes  it  is  very  neceflTary,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  fliould  conceive  favourably  of 
the  defign  and  author,  in  a moral  light.  Poetry  has  the  advantage  of  oratory,  in 
refpedl  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  numbers,  and  boldnefs  of  the  figures ; but  oratory,  being 
a real  thing,  and  one  which  has  great  influence  in  many  the  moft  important  tranfadlions, 
does,  by  this  reality,  affedl  fome  perfons  more  than  poetry ; I mean  perfons  that  are 
mere  readers  or  hearers ; for,  as  to  tliofe  that  are  intefefted  in  the  debate,  to  whom  it  is 
a reality,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  beauties  of  hiftory  will  eafily  be  underftood  from  what  is  laid  of  poetry  and 
oratory. 

It  is  to  be  obfervdd,  that  poetry,  and  all  fidlitious  hiftory,  borrow  one  chief  part  of 
their  influence  from  their  being  imitations  of  real  hiftory,  as  this  again  does  from  the 
ftrong  affedtions  and  paffions  excited  by  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the  contagiouliieis 
of  our  tempers  and  difpofitions. 
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The  fame  l^ind  of  contrafts  and  coincidences,  which,  in  low  and  comic  things, 
would  be  wit  or  humour,  become  the  brilliant  paflages  that  affed  and  ftrike  us  moil 
eminently  in  grave  poetry,  in  oratory,  and  hiftory. 

OF  THE  PLEASURES  ARISING  FROM  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

The  ftudy  of  the  fciences  has  a great  connedion  with  the  natural  and  artificial 
beauties  already  confidered,  and  receives  great  luftre  from  them  in  confequence  thereof. 

But  befides  this,  there  are  many  original  fources  of  pleafure  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fci- 
ences : as,  Firfl,  From  the  many  inftances  of  uniformity  with  variety : Secondly, 
From  the  marvellous  and  feemingly  impoffible,  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  knowledge : 
Thirdly,  From  the  great  advantages  refpeding  human  life,  which  accrue  to  mankind 
in  general  from  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  alfo  from  the  honours,  riches,  &c.  which 
are  the  rewards  conferred  upon  particular  perfons  that  are  eminent:  Laffly,  From  the 
numerous  connedions  of  truth  of  all  kinds  with  thofe  moft  amiable  and  important 
dodrines,  which  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  teaches  us.  And  when  thefe  pleafures, 
in  their  feveral  fubordinate  kinds  and  degrees,  have  been  fufficiently  affociated  with  the 
favourite  ftudy,  they  render  it  at  laft  pleafant  in  itfelf,  as  we  ufually  term  it,  z.  e.  thefe 
feveral  particular  pleafures  coalefce  into  a fingle  general  one,  in  which  the  compounding 
parts  cannot  be  difcerned  feparately  from  each  other,  and  which  confequently  appears 
to  have  no  relation  to  its  feveral  compounding  parts ; unlefs  when  by  a particular  atten- 
tion to,  and  examination  of,  what  paffes  in  our  minds,  we  lay  hold  of  the  laft 
compounding  parts  before  their  entire  coalefcence,  or  reafon  upon  the  caufes  of  thefe 
pleafures,  by  comparing  their  growth,  and  the  changes  made  in  them,  with  the 
concomitant  circumftances.  Thus,  if  it  be  obferved  as  a general  fad,  that  perfons 
grow  fond  of  particular  ftudies,  remarkably  after  having  received  feme  great  prefent 
advantage,  or  hope  of  a future  one  from  them,  we  may  reafonably  prefume,  that  the 
pleafure  which  they  take  in  thefe  ftudies,  is  in  part  derived  from  this  fource,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  felt  to  arife  from  it  explicitly. 

OF  INVENTION. 

The  copiouffiefs  and  quicknefs  of  the  invention  being  principal  requifites  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences  with  fuccefs,  I will, fay  fomething  concerning  inven- 
tion here,  my  fubjed  being  now  fufficiently  opened  for  that  purpofe. 

Invention  then  may  be  defined  the  art  of  producing  new  beauties  in  works  of  imagi- 
nation, and  new  truths  in  matters  of  fcience.  And  it  feems  to  depend,  in  both  cafes, 
chiefly  upon  thefe  three  things.  Firft,  A ftrong  and  quick  memory  : Secondly,  An 
extenfive  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ^ and  particularly  in  thofe  that  are  conti- 
guous to,  or  not  far  diftant  from,  that  under  confideration  : And,  Thirdly,  The  habit 
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of  forming  and  purfuing  analogies,  the  deviations  from  thefe,  and  the  fubordinate 
analogies  vifible  in  many  of  thefe  firff  deviations,  &c.  &c. 

Firft,  A ftrong  and  quick  memory  is  necelTary,  that  fo  the  ideas  of  the  poet  or 
philofopher  may  depend  upon,  and  be  readily  fuggefted  by,  each  other. 

Secondly,  He  mull  have  a large  flock  of  ideas  for  the  purpofes  of  figures,  illuflra- 
tions,  comparifons,  argum.ents,  motives,  criterions,  &c.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the 
ideas  taken  from  fuch  parts  of  knowledge,  as  are  pretty  nearly  allied  to  his  particular 
fludy,  will  be  of  mofl  ufe  to  him  in  it. 

Thirdly,  Analogy  will  lead  him  by  degrees,  in  works  of  fancy,  from  the  beauties  of 
celebrated  mafters  to  others  lefs  and  lefs  refembling  thefe,  till  at  laft  he  arrives  at  fuch 
as  bear  no  vifible  refemblance.  Deviations,  and  the  fubordinate  analogies  contained 
^vithin  them,  will  do  this  in  a much  greater  degree ; and  all  analogies  will  inflru6l  him 
how  to  model  properly  fuch  entirely  new  thoughts,  as  his  memory  and  acquaintance 
with  things  have  fuggefted  to  him.  In  fcience  analogy  leads  on  perpetually  to  new 
propofitions ; and,  being  itfelf  fome  prefumption  of  truth,  is  a guide  much  preferable 
to  mere  imagination. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  trains  of  vifible  ideas,  which  accompany  our  thoughts, 
are  the  principal  fund  for  invention,  both  in  matters  of  fancy,  and  in  fcience. 

As  invention  requires  the  three  things  here  fpoken  of,  fo,  converfely,  no  perfon  who 
is  poflefled  of  them,  and  who  applies  himfelf  to  any  particular  ftudy  either  of  the  ima- 
ginative or  abftrafl  kind,  with  fufficient  aftiduity,  can  fail  for  want  of  invention.  And 
the  nature  of  this  faculty  feems  as  reconcileable  with,  and  deducible  from,  the  power 
of  aflbciation,  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind,  here  explained,  as  that  of  any  other. 

OF  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  PERSON. 

The  word  beauty  is  applied  to  the  perfon,  particularly  in  the  female  fex,  in  an  emi- 
nent manner ; and  the  defires  and  pleafures  arifing  from  beauty,  in  this  fenfe,  may  be 
confidered  as  an  intermediate  ftep  between  the  grofs  fenfual  ones,  and  thofe  of  pure 
efteem  and  benevolence ; for  they  are,  in  part,  deduced  from  both  thefe  extremes  they 
moderate,  fpiritualize,  and  improve  the  firft,  and,  in  the  virtuous,  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  the  laft. 

But  they  arife  alfo  from  many  other  fources  in  their  intermediate  ftate,  particularly 
from  aflbeiations  with  the  feveral  beauties  of  nature  and  art  already  mentioned,  as  of 
gay  colours,  rural  feenes,  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry  j from  aflbeiations  with  falhion, 
the  opinions  and  encomiums  of  others,  riches,  honours,  high  birth,  &c.  from  vanity 
and  ambition,  &c.  Befides  which,  the  pleafure  of  gratifying  a ftrong  defire,  and  the 
pain  of  difappointment,  are  to  be  confidered  liere,  as  being  evidently  diftinguilliable 
from  all  the  reft  in  fome  cafes. 

That  part  of  beauty  which  arifes  from  fymmetry,  may  peihaps  be  fiid  to  confift  in 
fuch  proportions  of  the  features  of  the  face,  and  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  to 
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each  other,  as  are  intermediate  in  refpedl:  of  all  other  proportions,  i.  e.  fuch  proportions 
as  would  refult  from  an  eftimation  by  an  average : one  may  fay  at  lead,  that  thefe 
proportions  would  not  differ  much  from  perfed  fymmetry. 

The  defires  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  perfon  increafe  for  fome  time,  efpecially 
if  the  fenfible  ones  are  not  gratified,  and  there  be  alfo  a mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  in 
relation  to  the  attainment  of  the  affedions  of  the  beloved  perfon.  But  they  fometimes 
decreafe,  like  other  defires,  from  mere  want  of  novelty,  after  the  affedions  are  gained; 
and  muff  always  do  lb  after  gratification.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  the  proper  foun- 
dation for  effeem  and  religious  affedion  in  each  party,  mutual  love,  with  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  it,  may  increafe  upon  the  whole,  the  real  circumffances  of  life  affording 
more  than  fufficient  opportunity  for  gaining  in  one  refped,  what  is  loff  in  another. 

The  beauty  of  the  air,  geffure,  motions,  and  drefs,  has  a great  connedion  with  the 
beauty  of  the  perfon,  or  rather  makes  a confiderable  part  of  it,  contributing  much 
to  the  fum  total ; and  when  confidered  feparately,  receiving  much  from  the  other 
part  of  the  beauties  of  the  perfon.  The  feparate  beauty  of  thefe  things  arifes  from 
fome  imitation  of  a natural  or  artificial  beauty  already  eftabliflied,  from  fafliion, 
high  birth,  riches,  &c.  or  from  their  being  expreffive  of  fome  agreeable  or  amiable 
quality  of  mind.  The  reciprocal  influences  of  our  ideas  upon  each  other,  and  the 
endlefs  variety  of  their  combinations,  are  eminently  confpicuous  in  this  article ; the 
ftrength  of  defire  here  rendering  the  affociations,  with  the  feveral  ffeps  previous  to 
the  perfed  coalefcence  of  the  ideas  affociated,  more  vifible  than  in  moft  other  cafes. 

OF  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

I come  now  to  examine  the  pleafures  of  mirth,  wit,  and  humour. 

Bur,  Firff,  It  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  the  caufes  of  laughter,  and  particularly 
the  mental  ones. 

Now  it  may  be  obferved,  that  young  children  do  not  laugh  aloud  for  fome  months. 
The  firff  occafion  of  doing  this  feems  to  be  a furprize,  which  brings  on  a momentary 
fear  firff,  and  then  a momentary  joy  in  confequence  of  the  removal  of  that  fear, 
agreeably  to  what  may  be  obferved  of  the  pleafures  that  follow  the  removal  of  pain. 
This  may  appear  probable,  inafmuch  as  laughter  is  a nafcent  cry,  ftopped  of  a fudden; 
alfo  bccaufe  if  the  fame  furprize,  which  makes  young  children  laugh,  be  a very  little 
increafed,  they  will  cry.  It  is  ufual,  by  way  of  diverting  young  children,  and  exciting 
them  to  laughter,  to  repeat  the  furprize,  as  by  clapping  the  hands  frequently,  reiterating 
a fudden  motion,  &c. 

This  is  the  original  of  laughter  in  children,  in  general;  but  the  progrefs  in  each 
particular  is  much  accelerated,  and  the  occafions  multiplied,  by  imitation.  They  learn 
to  laugh,  as  they  learn  to  talk  and  walk ; and  are  moff  apt  to  laugh  profufely,  when 
they  lee- others  laugh;  the  common  caufe  contributing  alfo  in  a great  degree,  to  produce 
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this  efFeft.  The  fame  thing  is  evident  even  in  adults  j and  fhews  us  one  of  the  fources 
of  the  fympathetic  affedlions. 

To  thefe  things  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  alternate  motions  of  the  cheft  follow  the 
faffne  degrees  of  mental  emotion  with  more  and  more  facility  perpetually,  fo  that  at  laft 
children  (who  are  likewife  more  exquifitely  fenfible  and  irritable  than  adults)  laugh  upon 
every  trifling  occafion. 

By  degrees  they  learn  the  power  of  fufpending  the  aflions  both  of  laughing  and 
crying,  and  affociate  this  power  with  a variety  of  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  decency, 
refpe(flr,  fear,  and  fbame : the  incidents  and  objedls,  which  before  occafioned  emotion 
fufficient  to  produce  laughter,  now  occafion  little  or  none,  from  the  tranfmutation  of 
their  aflbciations ; their  new  aflbciated  pleafures  and  pains  are  of  a more  fedate  kind, 
and  do  not  affed  them  fo  much  by  furprize  ■,  and,  which  is  a principal  caufe  in  refped 
of  individuals,  their  equals  laugh  lefs,  and,  by  forming  them  to  the  fame  model  with 
themfelves,  make  the  difpofition  to  laughter  decreafe  (till  fafter.  For  whatever  can  be 
fiiewn  to  take  place  at  all  in  human  nature,  muft  take  place  in  a much  higher  degree, 
than  according  to  the  original  caufes,  from  our  great  difpofition  to  imitate  one  another, 
which  has  been  already  explained. 

It  confirms  this  account  of  laughter,  that  it  follows  tickling,  as  noted  above,  h e. 
a momentary  pain  and  apprehenfion  of  pain,  with  an  immediately  fucceeding  removal 
of  thefe,  and  their  alternate  recurrency  ; alfo  that  the  fofter  fex,  and  all  nervous  perfons, 
are  much  difpofed  both  to  laugh  and  cry  profufely,  and  to  pafs  quickly  from  one  ftate 
to  the  other.  And  it  may  deferve  to  be  inquired,  how  far  the  profufe,  continued 
laughter  and  mirth  on  one  hand,  forrow,  hanging  the  lip,  and  crying,  on  the  other, 
which  occur  in  madnefs,  agree  with  it. 

As  children  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  they  learn  to  laugh  at  fentences  or  llories, 
by  which  fudden  alarming  emotions  and  expedlations  are  raifed  in  them,  and  again 
dilfipated  inftantaneoufly.  And  as  they  learnt  before  by  degrees  to  laugh  at  hidden 
unexpected  noifes,  or  motions,  where  there  was  no  fear,  or  no  diftinguilhable  one, 
fo  it  is  after  fome  time  in  refpeCt  of  words.  Children,  and  young  perfons,  are  diverted 
by  every  little  jingle,  pun,  contraft,  or  coincidence,  which  is  level  to  their  capacities, 
even  though  the  harflinefs  and  inconfiftency,  with  which  it  firft  llrikes  the  fancy,  be 
fo  minute  as  fcarce  to  be  perceived.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  that  laughter,  W'hich 
is  excited  by  wit,  humour,  buffoonery,  &c. 

But  this  f|jecies  of  laughter  abates  alfo  by  degrees,  as  the  otlier  before  conlidered  did, 
and,  in  general,  for  the  fame  caufes  j fo  that  adults,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
judges  of  politenefs  and  propriety,  laugh  only  at  fuch  flrokes  of  wit  and  humour,  as 
furprize  by  fome  more  tlian  ordinary  degree  of  contraft  or  coincidence  j and  have  at  the 
fame  time  a due  connexion  with  pleafurc  and  pain,  and  their  feveral  aflbciations  of 
fitnefs,  decency,  inconfiftency,  abfurdity,  honour,  Ihame,  virtue,  and  vicej  fo  as 
neither  to  be  too  glaring  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  faint  on  the  other.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  reprcfentation  raifes  diflike  and  abhorrence  i in  the  laft,  it  becomes  infipid. 
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From  hence  may  be  feen,  that  in  different  perfons  the  occafions  of  laughter  muff 
be  as  different  as  their  opinions  and  difpofitions ; that  low  fimilitudes,  allufions, 
contrails,  and  coincidences,  applied  to  grave  and  ferioiis  fubjedls,  muff  occafion  the 
moft  profufe  laughter  in  perfons  of  light  minds ; and,  converfely,  increafe  this  levity 
of  mind,  and  weaken  the  regard  due  to  things  facred  ■,  that  the  vices  of  gluttony,  lewd- 
nefs,  vain  glory,  felf-conceit,  and  covetoufnefs,  with  the  concomitant  pleafures  and 
pains,  hopes,  fears,  dangers,  &c.  when  reprefented  by  indire6l  circumftances,  and  the 
reprefentation  heightened  by  contrails  and  coincidences,  mull  be  the  moll  frequent 
fubjedl  of  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  in  this  mixed  degenerate  Hate,  where  they  are  cen- 
fured  upon  the  whole ; and  yet  not  looked  upon  v/ith  a due  degree  of  leverity,  diftance, 
and  abhorrence ; that  company,  fealling,  and  wine,  by  putting  the  body  into  a plea- 
furable  Hate,  mult  difpofe  to  laughter  upon  fmall  occafions ; and  that  perfons  who 
give  themfelves  much  to  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  mull  thereby  greatly  difqualify  their 
underllandings  for  the  fearch  after  truth ; inafmuch  as  by  the  perpetual  hunting  after 
apparent  and  partial  agreements  and  difagreements,  as  in  words,  and  indiredl  accidental 
circumllances,  whillt  the  true  natures  of  the  things  themfelves  afford  real  agreem.ents 
and  difagreements,  that  are  very  different,  or  quite  oppofite,  a man  mull . by  degrees 
pervert  all  his  notions  of  things  themfelves,  and  become  unable  to  fee  them  as  they 
really  are,  and  as  they  appear  to  confiderate  fober-minded  inquirers.  He  muff  lofe  all 
his  affociations  of  the  vifible  ideas  of  things,  their  names,  fymbols,  &c.  with  their 
ufeful  pradlical  relations  and  properties  j and  get,  in  their  Head,  accidental,  indired, 
and  unnatural  conjundions  of  circumllances,  that  are  really  foreign  to  each  other,  or 
oppofitions  of  thofe  that  are  united  j and,  after  fome  time,  habit  and  cullom  will  fix 
thefe  upon  him. 

The  moll  natural  occafions  of  mirth  and  laughter  in  adults  feem  to  be  the  little 
miftakes  and  follies  of  children,  and  the  fmaller  inconfiftencies  and  improprieties,  which 
happen  in  converfation,  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life;  inafmuch  as  thefe  pleafures 
are,  in  great  meafure,  occalioned,  or  at  leall  fupported,  by  the  general  pleafurable  Hate, 
which  our  love  and  affedion  to  our  friends  in  general,  and  to  children  in  particular, 
put  the  body  and  mind  into.  For  this  kind  of  mirth  is  always  checked  where  we  have 
a difiike ; alfo  where  the  millake  or  inconfiftency  rifes  beyond  a certain  limit ; for  then 
it  produces  concern,  confufion,  and  uneafinefs.  And  it  is  ufeful  not  only  in  refped  of 
the  good  effefts  which  it  has  upon  the  body,  and  the  prefent  amufement  and  relaxation 
that  it  affords  to  the  mind ; but  alfo,  becaufe  it  puts  us  upon  reflifying  what  is  fo 
amifs,  or  any  other  fimilar  error,  in  one  another,  or  in  children ; and  has  a tendency  to 
remove  many  prejudices  from  cullom  and  education.  Thus  we  often  laugh  at  children, 
nifties,  and  foreigners,  when  yet  they  aft  right,  according  to  the  truly  natural,  fimple, 
and  uncorrupted  diftates  of  reafon  and  propriety,  and  are  guilty  of  no  other 
inconfiftency,  than  what  arifes  from  the  ufurpations  of  cullom  over  nature;  and  we 
often  take  notice  of  this,  and  correft  ourfelves,  in  confequence  of  being  diverted  by  It. 
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OF  INCONSISTENCY,  DEFORMITY,  AND  ABSURDITY. 

Having  now  confidered,  in  a fliort  and  general  way,  all  the  pleafures  that  leeiri 
properly  to  belong  to  the  head  of  imagination,  I will  fay  Ibmething  concerning  the 
pains  of  this  clafs,  viz.  thofe  which  arife  from  the  view  of  grofs  inconfiftency,  abfurdity, 
and  deformity.  Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  thefe  pains  are  the  root  and  fource  of  many  of  the  fore-mentioned 
pleafures,  particularly  thofe  arifing  from  figurative  expreflions,  and  of  wit  and  humour, 
as  has  been  lliewn  in  treating  of  thefe  things. 

Secondly,  That  the  difguft  and  uneafinefs  here  confidered  never  rife  to  any  very 
great  height,  unlefs  fome  of  the  pains  of  fympathy,  or  of  the  moral  fenfe,  mix 
themfelves  with  them.  From  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  mere  pleafures  of 
imagination  and  beauty  are  alfo  of  a kind  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  fympathy,  and 
the  moral  fenfe. 

The  perplexity,  confufion,  and  uneafinefs,  which  we  labour  under  in  abftrufe 
inquiries,  philofophical,  moral,  and  religious,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  referred  to  this 
head.  Alfo  the  fecondary  perplexity  which  arifes  from  our  being  fubjedl  to  this  per- 
plexity, confufion,  and  uneafinefs.  However,  all  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  any 
other  evil,  and  does  not  feem  to  Ise  attended  either  with  greater  or  lefs  difficulties. 
No  perplexity  can  give  us  more  than  a limited  degree  of  pain  ; and  all  our  perplexities 
have  probably  both  the  fame  general  good  effedls  as  our  other  pains ; and  alfo,  like 
each  of  thefe,  fome  good  effedls  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

We  may  now  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  according  to  the  foregoing  hiftory  of 
the  pleafures  of  imagination,  there  muft  be  great  differences  in  the  taftes  and  judge- 
ments of  different  perfons ; and  that  no  age,  nation,  clafs  of  men,  &c.  ought  to  be 
made  the  teft  of  what  is  mofl  excellent  in  artificial  beauty ; nor  confequently  of  what 
is  abfurd.  The  only  things  that  can  be  fet  up  as  natural  criterions  here  feem  to 
be  uniformity  with  variety,  ufefulnefs  in  general,  and  the  particular  fubferviency 
of  diis  or  that  artificial  beauty  to  improve  the  mind,  fo  as  to  make  it  fuit  beft  with 
our  prelent  circumflances,  and  future  expeftations.  How  all  thefe  criterions  confifl 
with  each  otlier,  and  unite  in  the  fingle  criterion  of  religion,  or  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  our  neighbour,  underftood  in  the  comprehenfive  fenfe  of  thefe  v/ords,  I fliall  endea- 
vour to  ffiew  hereafter. 
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SECT.  II. 

OF  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  AMBITION. 

PROP.  XCV. 

T 0 examine  how  far  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Ambition  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 

Pheory. 

T HE  opinions  of  others  concerning  us,  when  expreflfed  by  correlponding  words  or 
a6lions,  are  principal  fources  of  happinefs  or  mifery.  The  pleafures  of  this  kind  are 
ufually  referred  to  the  head  of  honour  j the  pains  to  that  of  fliame ; but  as  it  is  moft 
convenient  to  have  a fingle  word,  to  which  to  refer  both  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
this  clafs,  I have  made  choice  of  ambition  for  that  purpofe.  It  will  therefore  be  our 
bufinefs,  under  this  propofition,  to  inquire  by  what  affociations  it  is  brought  about, 
that  men  are  felicitous  to  have  certain  particulars  concerning  themfelves  made  known 
to  the  circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  or  to  the  world  in  general  j and  certain 
others  concealed  from  them ; alfo,  why  all  marks  and  evidences,  that  thefe  two  feveral 
kinds  of  particulars  are  made  known,  fo  as  to  beget  approbation,  efteem,  praife,  high 
opinion,  &c.  or  diflike,  cenfure,  contempt,  &c.  occafion  fuch  exquifite  pleafures  and 
pains,  as  thofe  of  honour  and  lhame,  i.  e.  of  ambition. 

The  particulars  which  we  defire  to  have  made  known  to,  or  concealed  from,  others, 
in  order  to  obtain  praife,  or  avoid  difpraife,  may  be  clafled  under  the  four  following 
heads. 

Firft,  External  advantages  or  difadvantages. 

Secondly,  Bodily  perfedions  and  imperfedions. 

Thirdly,  Intelledual  accomplifhments  or  defeds. 

Fourthly,  Moral  ones,  i.  e.  virtue  or  vice. 

1 will  now  endeavour  to  fliew  what  pleafures  and  pains,  bodily  and  intelledual,  are 
alTociated  with  the  opinions  which  others  form  of  us,  in  thefe  four  refpeds,  i,  e.  either 
with  the  feveral  methods  by  which  they  receive  their  information;  or  with  thofe  by 
which  they  fignify  their  having  received  it,  and  their  confequent  approbation  or 
difapprobation,  refped  or  contempt. 

OF  EXTERNAL  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

I begin  with  the  confideration  of  external  advantages  or  difadvantages.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are  fine  clothes,  riches,  titles,  and  high  birth,  with  their  oppofites, 
rags,  poverty,  obfeurity,  and  low  birth. 
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Now  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  external  advantages  and  difad vantages  become  fuch  by 
being  made  known  to  others ; that  the  firft  gain  men  certain  privileges  and  pleafures  j 
and  the  laft  fubjedt  them  to  inconveniencies  and  evils  only,  or  chiefly,  when  they 
are  difcovered  to  the  world.  It  follows  therefore  that  every  difcovery  of  this  kind  to 
others,  alfo  every  mark  and  alTociate  of  fuch  difcovery,  will,  by  aflfociation,  raife  up 
the  miniatures  of  the  privileges  and  pleafures,  inconveniencies,  and  evils,  refpeftively ; 
and  thus  afford,  in  each  inflance,  a peculiar  compound  pleafure  or  pain,  which,  by  the 
ufe  of  language,  has  the  word  honour  or  Jloamc  refpedlively  annexed  to  it. 

This  is  the  grofs  account  of  the  generation  of  thefe  pleafures  and  pains  j but  the 
fubordinate  particulars  contain  many  things  worthy  of  obfervation. 

Thus  fine  clothes  pleafe  both  children  and  adults,  by  their  natural  or  artificial 
beauty  j they  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  perfon ; they  excite  the  compliments  and 
carefles  of  the  attendants  in  a peculiarly  vivid  manner ; they  are  the  common  affociates 
of  riches,  titles,  and  high  birth ; they  have  vafl;  encomiums  bellowed  upon  them ; and 
are  fometimes  the  rewards  of  mental  accomplifhments  and  virtue.  Rags,  on  the 
contrary,  are  often  attended  with  the  mofl  loathfome  and  offenfive  ideas,  with  bodily 
infirmity,  poverty,  contempt,  and  vice.  It  is  eafy  therefore  to  fee,  that  in  our  progrefs 
through  life,  a compound  affociated  defire  of  fine  clothes,  and  abhorrence  of  rags,  will 
fpring  up  fo  early  as  to  be  deemed  a natural  one.  And  if  a perfon  paffes  of  a fudden 
from  rags  to  fine  clothes,  or  vice  verja^  the  pleafure  or  pain  will  be  enhanced 
accordingly,  by  the  juxtapofition  of  the  oppofites. 

Now  thefe  pleafures  and  pains,  which  thus  attend  a perfon’s  being  aflually  dreffed  in 
fine  clothes,  or  in  rags,  will,  by  farther  alfociations,  be  transferred  upon  all  the 
concomitant  circumftances,  the  poflTeflion  of  fine  clothes,  the  hopes  of  them,  or  the  fear 
of  rags ; and  particularly  upon  all  narrations  and  fymbols,  whereby  others  are  firfl 
informed  of  the  perfon’s  drefs,  or  difeover  their  prior  knowledge  of  it;  fo  that  the 
perfon  fhall  have  his  vanity  gratified,  or  his  lhame  excited,  by  all  fuch  narrations,  and 
by  all  the  concomitant  circumftances  and  fymbols. 

Riches,  titles,  and  high  birth,  are  attended  with  aflbeiates  of  the  fame  kind  as  fine 
clothes ; with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  requires  a farther  progrefs  in  life  to  be 
fufficiently  affefted  with  the  compound  pleafure  refulting  from  the  aflbeiates  of  thefe, 
and  confequently  for  acquiring  a tafte  for  thofe  pleafures  of  honour,  which  riches,  titles, 
and  high  birth  afford.  Agreeably  to  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  inftance 
of  pride  and  vanity  in  children  is  that  which  arifes  from  fine  clothes. 

In  the  progrefs  through  life,  efpecially  in  the  virtuous,  it  often  happens,  that  oppofite 
alfociations  are  generated,  i.  e.  fuch  as  break  the  coruiedtion  between  the  ideas  of 
happinefs  and  fine  clothes,  riches,  titles,  high  birth ; alfo  between  mifery  and  rags, 
poverty,  obfeurity,  and  low  birth ; nay,  there  are  fome  inftances  in  which  thefe  laft  are 
connected  with  fome  kinds  and  degrees  of  happinefs.  Now  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  pride 
and  vanity,  or  fliame,  by  which  we  hope  or  fear  to  have  our  circumftances.  In  thefe 
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refpe^ts,  known  to  the  world,  leffen,  ceafe  entirely,  or  even  turn  about  to  the  oppofite 
quarter  accordingly ; fo  that  when  a perfon  has  loft  his  defire  of  being  rich,  or  high 
born,  he  alfo  lofes  his  defire  of  being  thought  fo ; and  when  he  gains  an  oppofite  defire 
of  becoming  poor,  on  a religious  account,  for  inftance,  or  a complacence  in  being  low 
born,  on  account  of  his  prefent  high  ftation,  &c.  he  defires  alfo  to  have  this  known  to 
the  world.  And  yet  there  may,  in  moft  cafes,  be  perceived  fome  diftance  in  time 
between  the  defire  of  being,  and  the  fubfequent  afibciated  defire  of  being  thought,  viz. 
fuch  a diftance  of  time  as  may  fuffice  for  the  affociations  to  produce  their  effed  in. 

Riches  are  attended  with  many  conveniencies,  whether  a perfon  be  known  to  poflefs 
them,  or  no ; and  there  are  inconveniencies,  as  well  as  conveniencies,  attending  the 
reputation  of  being  rich  ; but  titles  and  high  birth  are  then  only  produdive  of  privi- 
leges and  pleafures,  when  made  known  to  the  world  whence  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
pride  and  vanity  may  fhew  themfelves  much  more  commonly  in  refped  of  titles  and 
high  birth,  than  in  refped  of  riches,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  fad. 

The  fiiamefacednefs  of  ruftics,  poor  perfons,  and  inferiors  in  general,  in  the 
prefence  of  their  fuperiors,  with  the  great  confufion  and  uneafinefs  that  often  attend  it, 
arifes  from  the  fources  of  honour  and  fliame  here  laid  open,  and  particularly  from  the 
ftrong  contraft  between  their  own  circumftances  and  thofe  of  their  fuperiors. 

OF  BODILY  PERFECTIONS  AND  IMPERFECTIONS. 

The  chief  bodily  circumftances,  which  are  the  fources  of  the  pleafures  of  honour, 
or  of  the  pains  of  fhame,  are  beauty,  ftrength,  and  health,  on  the  one  hand  j and  their 
oppofites,  deformity,  imbecility,  unfitting  a perfon  for  the  fundions  of  life,  and 
difeafe,  on  the  other.  I will  make  fome  ftiort  remarks  upon  each. 

Beauty  has  an  intimate  connedion  with  one  of  the  moft  violent  of  our  defires ; 
affords  a great  pleafure,  even  where  this  defire  is  not  felt  explicitly ; has  the  higheft 
encortniums  beftowed  upon  it  in  books,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  are  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  young  perfons,  and  the  higheft  compliments  paid  to  it  in  difcourfe ; and  is  often 
the  occafion  of  fuccefs  in  life  5 all  which  holds  more  particularly  in  refped  of  women, 
chan  of  men.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  both  fexes,  but  efpecially  women,  fhould 
defire  both  to  be  and  be  thought  beautiful,  and  be  pleafed  with  all  the  affociated  circum- 
ftances of  thefe  things ; and  that  the  fear  of  being  or  being  thought  deformed,  fhould 
be  a thing  to  which  the  imagination  has  the  greateft  reludance.  And  the  reputation 
of  beauty,  with  the  fcandal  of  deformity,  influences  fo  much  the  more,  as  beauty  and 
deformity  are  not  attended  with  their  refpedive  pleafing  or  difpleafing  aflfociates,  except 
when  they  are  made  apparent  to,  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  world.  So  that  here 
the  original  defire  is  rather  to  be  thought  beautiful  than  to  be  fo  j and  this  laft  is  chiefly 
a confequential  one  arifing  in  our  minds,  from  the  clofe  connedion  of  being  with  being 
thWght. 
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In  ftrength  it  is  otherwife.  This  is  the  fource  of  many  conveniencies,  and  imbe- 
cility, its  oppofite,  of  many  inconveniencies,  whether  they  be  taken  notice  of  or  no  j 
as  well  as  of  fome  which  depend  on  their  being  thus  taken  notice  of.  It  is  reafonable 
therefore  here  to  fuppofe,  that  our  firft  and  greatell  defire  fliould  be  after  the  thing 
itfelf i and  fo  it  is  in  fa<5t.  However,  fince  feveral  advantages  arife  from  fhewing  our 
ftrength ; fince  all  the  oftentation  of  happinefs  of  any  kind  belonging  to  ourfelves,  or 
the  notice  which  others  take  of  it,  bring  in  the  pleafing  idea  with  great  vigour ; it  is 
evident,  that  there  muft  be  eager  defires  of  hing  thought  ftrong,  agile,  &c.  as  well  as 
of  being  fo.  And,  by  parity  of  reafon,  men  will  be  much  afhamed  of  being  thought 
weak  and  feeble,  as  well  as  afraid  of  being  fo.  And  as  women  glory  chiefly  in  beauty, 
fo  men  do  in  ftrength ; this  being  chiefly  a fource  of  advantages  and  pleafures  to  men, 
as  that  is  to  women.  Nay,  one  may  even  obferve,  that  any  great  degree  of  beauty 
in  men,  or  ftrength  in  women,  by  being  oppofite  to  that  perfedion,  which  is  peculiar 
to  each  fex,  is  thought  rather  undefirable  than  defirable. 

Health  and  ficknefs  have  many  connexions  with  beauty  and  ftrength,  deformity 
and  imbecility,  refpeXively ; and  therefore  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  become 
refpeXively  the  fources  of  the  pleafures  of  honour,  or  of  the  pains  of  fliame,  agreeably 
to  the  faX.  But,  in  difeafes,  fo  many  greater  pains  and  evils,  fears,  anxieties,  &c. 
with  fome  pleafures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  friendfliip,  occur  likewife,  that  there  is,  in  moft 
cafes,  little  room  for  fliame  to  exert  itfelf ; however,  if  the  difeafe  be  the  confequence 
either  of  a virtuous,  or  a vicious,  courfe  of  aXion,  the  honour  or  fhame,  belonging  to 
virtue  or  vice  refpeXively,  will  be  transferred  upon  it. 

There  is  a high  degree  of  fhame,  which  attends  the  natural  evacuations,  particulatly 
thofe  of  the  fasces  and  urine,  which  is  in  part  deduced  from  the  offenfivenefs  of  the 
excrements  of  the  body,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  fhame  attending  bodily  infirmities 
and  difeafes.  But  this  fhame,  as  it  refpeXs  the  feces  and  urine,  has  alfo  a particular 
connexion  with  that  which  relates  to  the  pudenda,  arifing  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
organs  ; and  thus  they  give  and  receive  mutually.  They  are  aJfo  both  of  them  much 
increafed  by  education,  cuftom,  and  the  precepts  and  epithets  of  parents  and 
governors.  The  original  iources  of  the  fhame  relating  to  the  pudenda  are  probably 
the  privacy  requifite  (which  is  botli  caufe  and  effeX),  the  greatnefs  of  the  pleafurc, 
and  the  fenfe  of  guilt  which  often  attends ; and  there  may  be  perhaps  fomething  of 
inflinX,  which  operates  here  quite  independently  of  aflbciation. 


OF  INTELLECTUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  DEFECTS. 

The  intelleXual  accomplifhments  and  defeXs  which  occafion  honour  and  fliame, 
are  fagacity,  memory,  invention,  wit,  learning;  and  their  oppofite?,  folly,  dulnefs, 
and  ignorance.  Here  we  may  deduce  a confiderable  part  from  the  many  advantages 
arifing  from  the  accomplifhments,  difadvantages  from  the  defeXs,  in  the  fame  manner 
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as  has  been  done  already  in  the  two  foregoing  articles.  But  a great  part,  perhaps  the 
greateft,  is  deduced  from  the  high-ftrained  encomiums,  applaufes,  and  flatteries, 
paid  to  parts  and  learning,  and  the  outrageous  ridicule  and  contempt  thrown  upon  folly 
and  ignorance,  in  all  the  difcourfes  and  writings  of  men  of  genius  and  learning ; 
thefe  perfons  being  extremely  partial  to  their  own  excellencies,  and  carrying  the  world 
with  them  by  the  force  of  their  parts  and  eloquence.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  the  education  of  young  perfons,  and  efpecially  of  boys  and  young  men,  great 
rewards  are  conferred  in  confequence  of  intelleftual  attainments  and  parts ; and  great 
.puniihments  follow  negligence  and  ignorance  ; which  rewards  and  punifhments, 
being  refpedively  aflbciated  with  the  words  exprefling  praife  and  cenfure,  and  with 
all  their  other  circumftances,  transfer  upon  praife  and  cenfure  compound  vivid 
miniatures,  pleafant  and  painful. 

In  like  manner  all  the  kinds  of  honour  and  fliame,  by  being  expreflfed  in  words 
and  fymbols,  that  are  nearly  related  to  each  other,  enhance  each  other : thus,  for 
inflance,  the  carefles  given  to  a child  when  he  is  dreflfed  in  fine  clothes  prepare  him 
to  be  much  more  afiedted  with  the  carefTes  and  encomiums  beftowed  upon  him  when 
he  has  been  diligent  in  getting  his  leflbn,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  parents,  governors,  fuperiors,  and  attendants,  have  fo 
great  an  influence  over  children,  when  they  firfl:  come  to  the  ufe  of  language,  as 
inftantly  to  generate  an  implicit  belief,  a ftrong  defire,  or  a high  degree  of  pleafure. 
They  have  no  fufpicions,  jealoufies,  memories,  or  expedlations  of  being  deceived  or 
difappointed  and  therefore  a fet  of  words  exprefflng  pleafures  of  any  kind,  which  they 
have  experienced,  put  together  in  almofl:  any  manner,  will  raife  up  in  them  a pleafu- 
rable  ftate,  and  oppofite  words  a painful  one.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  fine 
language  expreffing  praife,  and  the  harfli  one  exprefling  difpraife,  mufl:  inftantly,  from 
the  mere  aflbciations  heaped  upon  the  feparate  words,  put  them  into  a ftate  of  hope 
and  joy,  fear  and  forrow,  refpeftively.  And  when  the  foundation  is  thus  laid,  praife 
and  difpraife  will  keep  their  influences  from  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  attend- 
ing them,  though  the  feparate  words  fliould  lofe  their  particular  influences,  as  they 
manifeftly  do  in  our  progrefs  through  life. 

The  honour  and  lhame  arifing  from  intelledual  accompliftiments  do  often,  in  learned 
men,  after  fome  time,  deftroy,  in  great  meafure,  their  fenfibility,  in  refpedl  of  every 
other  kind  of  honour  and  fhame ; which  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  their  converfing 
much  with  books,  and  learned  men,  fo  as  to  have  a great  part  of  the  pleafures,  which 
they  receive  from  this  their  converfation,  clofely  connefted  with  the  encomiums  upon 
parts  and  learning ; alfo  to  have  all  terms  of  honour  applied  to  them,  and  the  keeneft 
reproach,  and  moft  infolent  contempt,  caft  upon  the  contrary  defeds.  And,  as  the 
pleafures  which  raillery,  ridicule,  and  fatire,  afford  to  the  by-ftanders,  are  very 
confiderable,  fo  the  perfon  Vv’ho  is  the  objed  of  them,  and  who  begins  to  be  in  pain 
upon  the  firft  flight  marks  of  contempt,  has  this  pain  much  enhanced  by  the  contrail, 
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the  exquifitenefs  of  his  uneafinefs  and  confufion  rifing  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
mirth,  and  infolent  laughter  in  the  by-  ftanders : whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
extremely  few  perfons  have  courage  to  Hand  the  force  of  ridicule  j but  rather  fubjedt 
themfelves  to  confiderable  bodily  pains,  to  Ioffes,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  a guilty  mind, 
than  appear  foolifh,  abfurd,  fingular,  or  contemptible  to  the  world,  or  even  to 
perfons  of  whofe  judgment  and  abilities  they  have  a low  opinion. 

All  this  is,  in  general,  more  applicable  to  men  than  to  women,  juft  as  the 
honour  and  fhame  belonging  to  beauty  and  deformity  is  more  applicable  to  women 
than  men  j both  which  obfervations  are  eafily  deducible  from  the  different  talents  and 
fituations  in  life  of  the  two  fexes. 

OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

We  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  moral  accomplifhments  and  defeats,  or 
virtue  and  vice.  Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  many  advantages,  public  and 
private,  which  arife  from  the  firft,  will  engage  the  world  to  beftow  upon  it  much 
honour  and  applaufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  evil  confequences  of  vice  muft  make 
it  the  objedt  of  cenfure  and  reproach.  Since  therefore  the  child  is  affedled  with  the 
words  expreffmg  honour  and  cenfure,  both  from  the  feparate  influences  of  thefe  words, 
and  from  the  application  of  phrafes  of  this  kind  to  other  fubjeds  of  praife  and  difpi  aife, 
he  muft  be  affeded  by  the  commendations  beftowed  upon  him  when  he  has  done  well, 
and  by  the  cenfures  paffed  on  him  when  he  has  done  ill. 

Thefe  commendations  and  cenfures  are  alfo  attended  with  great  immediate  rewards 
and  punifhments,  likewife  with  the  hopes  and  fears  relating  to  another  world  j and 
when  the  moral  fenfe  is  fufficiently  generated,  with  great  fecret  indeterminate  pleafure 
or  pain  of  this  kind ; and  thefe  affociations  add  a particular  force  to  the  honour  and 
fhame  belonging  refpedively  to  virtue  and  vice.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  life  is  ordinarily  required  before  men  come  to  be 
deeply  and  laftingly  affected  by  thefe  things ; alfo  that  this  kind  of  honour  and  fliame 
may,  at  laft,  from  the  fuperior  force  of  the  affociated  pleafures  and  pains,  abforb,  as  it 
were,  all  the  other  kinds.  A religious  man  becomes  at  laft  infenfible,  in  great  meafure, 
to  every  encomium  and  reproach,  excepting  fuch  as  he  apprehends  will  reft  upon  him 
at  the  laft  day,  from  him  whofe  judgment  cannot  err. 

This  is  the  general  account  of  the  honour  and  fliame  paid  to  virtue  and  vice  refjiec- 
tlvely.  I will  now  make  a few  fhort  ftridures  upon  fome  of  the  principal  virtues  and 
vices. 

Firft,  then.  Piety  is  not  in  general,  and  amongft  the  bulk  of  mankind,  had  in  great 
honour.  This  proceeds  from  feveral  caufes;  as  that  in  the  order  of  our  progrefs  it  is 
the  laft  of  the  virtues,  and  therefore,  having  few  votaries,  it  muft  have  fev/  advocates ; 
that  in  the  firft  attempts  to  attain  it,  men  often  fall  into  great  degrees  of  cnthufiafm  and 
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fuperfticlon,  and  fo  expofe  themfelves  to  the  charges  of  folly,  madnefs,  and  felf-conceit ; 
and  that  pretences  to  it  are  often  made  ufe  of  by  hypocrites  to  cover  the  v/orft  defigns. 
Now  from  thefe  and  fuch  like  caufes  it  happens,  that  m.en  are  much  alhamed  to  be 
thought  devout,  fearing  that  exquifite  uneafmefs,  which  being  ridiculed  and  contemned 
as  fools,  madmen,  and  hypocrites,  occafions.  At  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that 
amongfl;  thofe  who  have  made  confiderable  advances  in  religion,  piety  will  be  had  in 
the  greateft  honour:  thefe  fee  evidently  how  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  enthufiafm, 
fuperftition,  and  hypocrify  ; and  are  very  little  folicitous  concerning  the  opinions  of  the 
profane  world,  who  are  apt  to  confound  them ; and  therefore  as  far  as  their  piety  will 
permit  any  foreign  defire  to  arife,  they  have  an  exquifite  relifli  for  the  honour  and 
efteem  proceeding  from  the  reputation  of  piety. 

Benevolence  fprings  up  more  early  in  life  than  piety,  and  has  at  firft  view  a more 
immediate  good  influence  upon  fociety.  There  are  alfo  greater  numbers  who  arrive 
at  fome  imperfe6t  degrees  of  it,  than  who  arrive  at  like  degrees  of  piety ; neither  are 
the  degenerations  and  counterfeits  of  benevolence  fo  common  as  thofe  of  piety.  On 
thefe  accounts  much  greater  and  more  frequent  encomiums  are  bellowed  upon  it  by 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  than  upon  piety ; and  thefe,  with  the  many  advantages  refulting 
from  the  reputation  of  being  benevolent,  make  moll  perfons  eagerly  defire  this  repu- 
tation ; fo  that  they  perform  many  aftions  from  mere  ambition,  or  from  a mixture  of 
this  with  benevolence,  which  they  defire  the  world  lliould  think  to  proceed  from 
mere  benevolence. 

Military  glory,  and  the  high  applaufes  bellowed  upon  perfonal  courage,  feem,  in 
a confiderable  degree,  deducible  from  this  fource,  from  the  benevolent  defign  of  pro- 
tedling  the  innocent,  the  helplefs,  one’s  friends  and  country,  from  invalions,  robberies, 
wild  beads,  &c.  The  connexion  of  thefe  with  bodily  llrength,  and  the  chara6lerillical 
perfections  of  men  as  dillinguillied  from  women  and  children,  the  rarity  and  difficulty 
of  them,  the  vail  encomiums  bellowed  upon  them  by  poets,  orators  and  hillorians, 
cfpecially  in  ancient  times,  i.  e,  by  thofe  authors  which  are  read  in  fchools,  and . lay 
hold  of  our  pliant  imaginations  when  young,  the  ridicule  call  upon  timoroufnefs  by 
boys  and  men,  as  not  being  a common  imperfe6lion  amongll  them,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  fear  of  death  with  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  all  concur  likewife,  and  have  carried  man- 
kind fo  far  as  make  them  confer  the  highell  honours  upon  the  mod  cruel,  lawlefs,  and 
abominable  actions,  and  confequently  incite  one  another  to  perform  fuch  adlions  from 
ambitious  views.  However,  this  falfe  glare  feems  to  fade  in  theory,  amongd 
writers  ■,  and  one  may  hope  that  the  pra6lice  of  mankind  will  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
agreeable  to  the  correftions  made  in  their  theory. 

Temperance  and  chadity  have  confiderable  honours  bedowed  upon  them  \ but  the 
lliame  and  fcandal  attending  the  oppofite  vices,  and  which  arife  from  the  loathfome 
difeafes,  and  the  many  miferies,  which  men  bring  upon  themfelves  and  others  by  thefe 
vices,  are  much  more  remarkable.  The  detail  of  thefe  things  might  eafily  be  delivered 
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from  parallel  oblervations  already  made.  It  happens  fometimes,  that  fome  degrees 
of  thefe  vices  are  looked  upon  by  young  and  ignorant  perfons,  as  honourable,  from 
certain  conneflions  with  manlinefs,  fafhion,  high  life : however,  tliis  is  dill  in  con- 
formity with  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation,  and  the  derivation  of  all  the  pleafures  of  honour 
from  happinefs  under  fome  form  or  other  ■,  and,  when  the  fame  perfons  become  better 
inftru6led  in  the  real  confequences  and  connexions  of  things,  their  opinions  change 
accordingly. 

Negative  humility,  or  the  not  thinking  better,  or  more  highly,  of  ourfelves  than  we 
ought,  in  refpeX  of  external  advantages,  bodily,  intelleXual,  or  moral  accomplifhments, 
and  being  content  with  fuch  regards  as  are  our  due,  which  is  the  firft  ftep ; and  then 
pofitive  humility,  or  a deep  fenfe  of  our  own  mifery  and  imperfeXions  of  all  kinds,  and 
an  acquiefcence  in  the  treatment  which  we  receive  from  others,  whatever  it  be ; being 
virtues  which  are  mod  commodious  to  ourfelves  and  others,  and  highly  amiable  in  the 
fight  of  all  thofe  who  have  made  a due  proficiency  in  religion,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
come  at  lad  to  be  honoured  and  edeemed  in  an  eminent  manner,  and  confequently  to 
incite  men  from  mere  vanity  and  ambition  to  feek  the  praife  of  humility.  And  the 
ridicule  and  fhame  which  attend  vanity,  pride,  and  felf-conceir,  concur  to  the  fame 
purpofe ; which  is  a remarkable  indance  of  the  inconfidency  of  one  part  of  our  frame 
with  itfelf,  as  the  cafe  now  dands,  and  of  the  tendency  of  vice  to  check  and  dedroy 
itfelf. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  delivered  upon  this  clafs  of  pleafures  and  pains, 
one  may  draw  the  following  corollaries. 

Cor.  I.  All  the  things  in  which  men  pride  themfelves,  and  for  which  they  defire  to 
be  taken  notice  of  by  others,  are  either  means  of  happinefs,  or  have  fome  near  relation 
to  it.  And  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fee  perfons  take  pains  to  make  others 
believe,  that  they  are  happy,  by  affirming  it  in  exprefs  terms.  Now  tlris,  confidered 
as  a mere  matter  of  faX,  occurring  to  attentive  obfervation,  might  lead  one  to  conclude, 
that  the  pleafures  of  honour  and  ambition  are  not  of  an  original,  indinXive,  implanted 
nature,  but  derived  from  the  other  pleafures  of  human  life,  by  the  afibciation  of  thele 
into  various  parcels,  where  the  feveral  ingredients  ^re  fo  mixed  amongd  one  another,  as 
hardly  to  be  difcernible  feparately.  The  young,  the  gay,  and  the  polite,  are  ambitious 
of  being  thought  beautiful,  rich,  high  born,  witty,  &c.  The  grave,  the  learned,  the 
affliXed,  the  religious,  &c.  feek  the  praife  of  wifdom  and  knowledge,  or  to  be  edeemed 
for  piety  and  charity ; every  one  according  to  his  opinions  of  thefe  things,  as  the  fources, 
marks,  or  offsprings  of  happinefs.  And  when  men  boad  of  their  poverty,  low  birth, 
ignorance,  or  vice,  it  is  always  in  fuch  circumdances,  with  fuch  additions  and  contrads, 
or  under  fuch  redriXions,  as  that  the  balance,  upon  the  whole,  may,  fome  way  or 
other,  be  the  more  in  their  favour  on  that  account. 

CoR.  2.  Praife  and  fiaame  are  made  ufe  of  by  parents  and  governors,  as  chief 
motives  and  fprings  of  aXion ; and  it  becomes  matter  of  praife  to  a child,  to  be 
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influenced  by  praife,  and  deterred  by  fhame ; and  nnatter  of  reproach,  to  be  infenfible 
in  thefe  refpedls.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  praife  and  fliame  have  a ftrong 
refledled  influence  upon  themfelves ; and  that  praile  begets  the  love  of  praife,  and  fhame 
increafes  the  fear  of  fhame.  No-vv,  though  the  original  praife,  commendation,  blame, 
cenfure,  &c.  of  good  parents  and  preceptors,  extend  only,  for  the  moft:  part,  to 
acquired  accomplifhments  and  defe6ts,  and  particularly  to  virtue  and  vice;  yet  the 
fecondary  influence  will  affedt  men  in  refpedl  of  all  forts  of  encomiums  and  cenfures,  of 
every  thing  that  comes  under  the  fame  denomination,  that  is  affociated  with,  or  tied 
up  by,  the  fame  words.  Though  the  preceptor  dired  his  pupil  only  to  regard  the 
judgment  of  the  wife  and  good,  ftill  there  are  fo  many  like  circumflances  attending  the 
judgment  of  others,  that  it  will  be  regarded  fomething  the  more  from  the  leflTons 
received,  in  refpedl  of  the  wife  and  good,  exclufively  of  others. 

Cor.  3.  In  confidering  the  fources  of  honour  and  fhame  it  will  appear,  that  they 
are  by  no  means  confiftent  with  one  another;  and,  by  a farther  inquiry,  that  the 
maximum  of  the  pleafures  of  this  clafs  ultimately  coincides,  omni  ex  farter  with  moral 
redlitude. 


SECT.  III.  . 

OF  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  SELF-INTEREST. 
PROP.  XCVI. 

'■To  examine  how  far  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Self-interejl  are  agreeable  to  the  fore- 
going Theory. 

Self-interest  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  three  kinds,  viz. 

Firft,  Grofs  felf-intereft,  or  the  cool  purfuit  of  the  means  whereby  the  pleafures  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  are  to  be  obtained,  and  their  pains  avoided. 

Secondly,  Refined  felf-intereft,  or  a like  purfuit  of  the  means  that  relate  to  the  plea- 
fures and  pains  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenle. 

And,  Thirdly,  Rational  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  a man’s  greateft  polTible 
happinefs,  without  any  partiality  to  this  or  that  kind  of  happinefs,  means  of  happinefs, 
means  of  a means,  &c. 

OF  GROSS  SELF-INTEREST. 

The  love  of  money  may  be  confidered  as  the  chief  fpecies  of  grofs  felf-intereft,  and 
will  help  us,  in  an  eminent  manner,  to  unfold  the  mutual  influences  of  our  pleafures 
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and  pains,  with  the  faditious  nature  of  the  intelledlual  ones,  and  the  doctrine  of  alTo- 
ciation  in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  progrefs,  windings,  and  endlefs  redoublings 
of  felf-love.  For  it  is  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  money  cannot  naturally  and  originally 
be  the  objedl  of  our  faculties ; no  child  cajp  be  fuppofed  born  with  the  love  of  it.  Yet 
we  fee,  that  fome  fmall  degrees  of  this  love  rife  early  in  infancy  ; that  it  generally 
increafes  during  youth  and  manhood  ■,  and  that  at  laft,  in  fome  old  perfons,  it  fo  en- 
grolTes  and  abforbs  all  their  palTions  and  purfuits,  as  that  from  being  confidered  as  the 
reprefentative,  ftandard,  common  meafure  and  means  of  obtaining  the  commodities 
which  occur  in  common  life,  it  fhall  be  efteemed  the  adequate  exponent  and  means  of 
happinefs  in  general,  and  the  thing  itfelf,  the  fum  total  of  all  that  is  defirable  in  life. 
Now  the  monftrous  and  gigantic  fize  of  this  paflion,  in  fuch  cafes,  fupported  evidently 
by  aflbciation  alone,  will  render  its  progrefs  and  growth  more  confpicuous  and 
ftriking  ; and  confequently  greatly  contribute  to  explain  the  correfponding  particulars 
in  other  paffions,  where  they  are  lefs  obvious. 

Let  us  inquire  therefore,  for  what  reafons  it  is  that  children  firlt  begin  to  love 
money.  Now  they  obferve,  that  money  procures  for  them  the  pleafures  of  fenfation, 
with  fuch  of  imagination  as  they  have  acquired  a relifli  for.  They  fee  that  it  is  highly 
valued  by  others  j that  thofe  who  poflefs  it  are  much  regarded  and  carelTed ; that  the 
poflefTion  of  it  is  generally  attended  by  fine  clothes,  titles,  magnificent  buildings,  &c. 
imitation,  and  the  common  contagion  of  human  life,  having  great  power  here,  as  in 
other  cafes.  Since  therefore  ideas  exciting  defire  are  thus  heaped  upon  money  by  fuc- 
cefTive  aflbciations  perpetually  recurring,  the  defire  of  it  in  certain  fums  and  manners, 
viz.  fuch  as  have  often  recurred  with  the  concomitant  pleafures,  muft  at  laid  grow 
ftronger  than  the  fainter  fenfible  and  intelledual  [deafures  j fo  that  a child  fliall  prefer  a 
piece  of  money  to  many  adlual  gratifications  to  be  enjoyed  immediately. 

And  as  all  the  fore-mentioned  aflbciations,  or  fuch  as  are  analogous  to  them,  con- 
tinue during  life,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  love  of  money  would  at  lafl;  devour  all  the 
particular  defires,  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  was  it  not  reftrained  by  counter-aflb- 
ciations ; juft  as  it  was  obferved  above,  that  the  pleafure  of  gratifying  the  will  would 
devour  all  the  particular  pleafures,  to  which  it  is  a conftant  aflbeiate,  did  not  repeated 
difappointments  preferve  us  from  this  enormous  increafe  of  wilfulnefs. 

Let  us  next  examine  how  the  love  of  money  is  checked. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  checked  by  the  llrong  defires  of  young  perfons,  and  others, 
after  particular  gratifications  ; for  thele  defires,  by  overpowering  their  acquired 
averfion  to  part  with  money,  w'eaken  it  gradually,  and  confequently  weaken  the 
pleafure  of  keeping,  and  the  defire  of  obtaining,  all  which  are  clofely  linked  to- 
gether in  this  view ; notwithftanding  that  the  laft,  viz.  the  defire  of  obtaining,  and  by 
confequence  (in  an  inverted  order)  the  pleafure  of  keeping,  and  the*^averfion  to  part 
with,  are  ftrengthened  by  the  defircs  of  particular  pleafures  to  be  purchafed  by  money, 
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in  another  view.  And  this  contrariety  of  our  afibciations  is  not  only  the  means  of 
limiting  certain  paffions,  but  is  a mark  fet  upon  them  by  the  author  of  nature,  to  fliew 
that  they  ought  to  be  limited,  even  in  our  progrefs  through  this  life  j and  that  they 
mufb  ultimiately  be  annihilated,  every  one  in  its  proper  order. 

Secondly,  The  infignificancy  of  riches  in  warding  off  death  and  difeafes,  alfo  lhame 
and  contempt  in  many  cafes,  and  in  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  religion,  and  the  moral 
fenle,  and  even  thofe  of  fympathy,  ambition,  imagination,  and  fenfation,  firft  leffen 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  make  juft  obfervations  upon  things  in  their  pro- 
grefs through  life,  and  afterwards  fix  a pofitive  nothingnefs  and  worthlefthefs  upon 
them. 

Thirdly,  The  eager  purfuit  of  any  particular  end,  as  fame,  learning,  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination,  &c.  leaves  little  room  in  the  mind  either  for  avarice,  or  any  other 
foreign  end. 

Now  by  thefe  and  fuch  like  confiderations  we  may  account  not  only  for  the  limita- 
tion put  to  the  love  of  money,  but  alfo  for  certain  mixtures  of  tempers  and  difpofitions, 
which  are  often  found  in  fadt,  and  yet  feem  at  firft  fight  inconfiftent  ones.  Thus 
profufenefs,  in  refpedt  of  fenfual  and  felfifti  pleafures  is  often  joined  with  avarice. 
Covetous  perfons  are  often  rigidly  juft  in  paying,  as  well  as  exadling;  and  fometimes 
generous,  where  money  is  not  immediately  and  apparently  concerned.  They  have 
alfo  moderate  paffions  in  other  refpeflsj  for  the  moft  part,  are  fufpicious,  timorous, 
and  complaifant.  And  the  moft  truly  generous,  charitable,  and  pious  perfons,  are 
highly  frugal,  fo  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  covetoufnefs,  and  even  fometimes, 
and  in  fome  things,  to  border  upon  it. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  why  the  love  of  money  muft  in  general,  grow  ftronger  with 
age ; and  efpecially  if  the  particular  gratifications,  to  which  the  perfon  was  moft 
inclined,  become  infipid  or  unattainable  — Why  frequent  refledions  upon  money  in 
pofielfion,  and  the  adual  viewing  large  fums,  ftrengthen  the  afibciations  by  which 
covetoufnefs  is  generated— Why  children,  perfons  in  private  and  low  life,  and  inddd 
moft  others,  are  differently  affeded  towards  the  fame  fum  of  money,  in  different 
forms,  gold,  filver,  notes,  &c. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  for  what  reafons  it  is  that  the  love  of  money  has  the  idea  of 
felfiflmefs  attached  to  it  in  a peculiar  manner,  much  more  fo  than  the  purfuit  of  the 
j^leafures  of  honour,  imagination,  or  fympathy  j whereas  all  are  equally  generated 
by  afibciation,  from  fenfible  and  felfifli  pleafures,  all  in  their  feveral  degrees  promote 
private  happinefs,  and  are  all  purfued,  in  fome  cafes,  coolly  and  deliberately  from  the 
profped  of  obtaining  private  happinefs  thereby.  Now  the  reafons  of  this  feem  to  be, 

Firft,  That  whatever  riches  one  man  obtains,  another  muft  lofe;  fo  that  the  circu-  ' 
Tation  of  money  by  trades,  profeffions,  offices,  &c.  is  a kind  of  gaming ; and  has  moft 
of  die  fame  difguftful  ideas  annexed  to  it,  when  confidered  with  fome  attention,  and 
exclufively  of  private  felfifh  feelings ; whereas  the  pleafures  of  fympathy  confift  in 
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doing  good  to  others;  thofe  of  ambition  are  fcarce  attainable  in  any  great  degree 
without  this,  or  at  leaft  the  appearance  of  it ; and  the  pleafures  of  imagination  are  both 
capable  of  a very  extenfive  communication,  and  moft  perfect  when  enjoyed  in 
company. 

Secondly,  A regard  to  Jelf  frequently  recurring  muft  denominate  a pleafure  JelfiJJ} ; 
fo  that  if  any  of  the  moft  generous  pleafures,  and  fuch  as  at  firft  view  have  no  imme- 
diate relation  to  felf-intereft,  be  purfued  in  a cool,  deliberate  way,  not  from  the  influence 
of  a prefent  inclination,  but  the  preconceived  opinion,  that  it  will  afford  pleafure,  this 
is  referred  to  felf-intereft.  Now  money  has  fcarce  any  other  relation  to  pleafure  than 
that  of  an  evident  means ; fo  that  even  after  it  has  gained  the  power  of  pleafing 
inftantaneoufly,  the  intermediate  deliberate  fteps  and  aflbciations  muft,  however,  fre- 
quently appear.  It  procures  the  other  pleafures  for  us  every  day,  after  it  has  become 
pleafant  in  itfelf;  and  therefore  muft  always  be  confidered  as  a principal  means.  The 
other  pleafures  have,  in  general,  a far  greater  (hare  of  indirect  affociations  with  previous 
pleafures,  and  acquire  the  power  of  gratifying,  not  fo  much  from  being  manifeft  caufes 
of  other  gratifications,  as  their  moft  common  adjundts ; whereas  money  is  generally  the 
moft  vifible  of  all  the  caufes.  But  honour,  power,  learning,  and  many  other  things, 
are  purfued,  in  part,  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafons,  as  riches, 
viz.  from  a tacit  fuppofition,  that  the  acquifition  of  every  degree  of  thefe  is  treafuring 
up  a proportional  degree  of  happinefs,  to  be  produced  and  enjoyed  at  pleafure.  And 
the  defires  of  each  of  thefe  would  in  like  manner  increafe  perpetually  during  life,  did 
they  not  curb  one  another  by  many  mutual  inconfiftencies,  or  were  not  all  damped  by 
the  frequent  experience  and  recolledlion,  that  all  the  means  of  happinefs  ceafe  to  be  fo, 
when  the  body  or  mind  ceafe  to  be  difpofed  in  a nianner  proper  for  the  reception  of 
happinefs. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  riches,  honours,  power,  learning,  and  all  other 
things,  that  are  confidered  as  means  of  happinefs,  become  means  and  ends  to  each 
other  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  thus  transferring  upon  each  other  all  the  aflTociated 
pleafures  which  they  colledl  from  different  quarters,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
perpetually  to  a perfeft  fimilarity  and  famenefs  with  each  other,  in  the  inftantaneous 
pleafures  which  tliey  afford  when  purfued  and  obtained  as  ends. 

It  appears  likewife,  that  all  aggregates  of  pleafure,  thus  collecfted  by  them  all,  muft, 
from  the  mechanifm  and  neceffity  of  our  natures,  and  of  the  world  which  furrounds  us, 
be  made  at  laft  to  centre  and  reft  upon  him  who  is  the  inexhauftible  fountain  of  all 
power,  knowledge,  goodnefs,  majefty,  glory,  property,  &c.  So  that  even  avarice  and 
ambition  are,  in  their  refpedtive  ways,  carrying  on  the  benevolent  defigns  of  him  who 
is  all  in  all.  And  the  famse  thing  may  be  hoped  of  every  other  paffion  and  purfuit. 
One  may  hope,  that  they  all  agree  and  unite  in  leading  to  ultimate  happinefs  and 
perfedlion.  However,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  prefent  confequences,  and  in  their 
future  ones,  reaching  to  certain  intervals  of  time  indefinite  and  unknown  to  us,  thus 
becoming  good  or  evil,  both  naturally  and  morally,  in  refpeft  of  us,  and  our  limited 
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apprehenfions,  judgments,  and  anticipations.  And  yet  one  may  humbly  hope,  as  was 
faid  above,  that  every  thing  muft  be  ultimately  good,  both  naturally  and  morally. 

OF  REFINED  SELF-INTEREST. 

7'he  fecond  fpecies  of  felf-intereft  is  that  which  I call  refined  felf-intereft.  As  the 
foregoing  fpecies  is  generated  by  an  attention  to,  and  frequent  refledlion  upon,  the 
things  which  procure  us  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition  j and 
therefore  cannot  prevail  in  any  great  degree,  till  thefe  pleafures  have  been  generated, 
and  prevailed  for  fome  time ; fo  this  fpecies,  or  refined  felf-intereft,  which  is  a cool, 
deliberate  feeking  for  ourfelves  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  religion,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
prefuppofes  the  generation  of  thefe  pleafures,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  for  a fufficient 
time.  And  as  fome  degree  of  grofs  felf-intereft  is  the  natural  and  neceflary  confequence 
of  the  three  firft  clafles  of  pleafures,  fo  is  fome  degree  of  refined  felf-intereft  of  the  three 
laft.  A perfon  who  has  had  a fufficient  experience  of  the  pleafures  of  friendffiip, 
generofity,  devotion,  and  felf-approbation,  cannot  but  defire  to  have  a return  of  them, 
when  he  is  not  under  the  particular  influence  of  any  one  of  them,  but  merely  on 
account  of  the  pleafure  which  they  have  afforded ; and  will  feek  to  excite  thefe  pleafures 
by  the  ufual  means,  to  treafure  up  to  himfelf  fuch  means,  keep  himfelf  always  in  a 
difpofition  to  ufe  them,  &c.  not  at  all  from  any  particular  vivid  love  of  his  neighbour, 
or  of  God,  or  from  a fenfe  of  duty  to  him,  but  entirely  from  the  view  of  private 
happinefs.  At  leaft,  there  v/ill  be  a great  mixture  of  this  refined  felf-intereft  in  all  the 
pleafures  and  duties  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

But  then  this  refined  felf-intereft  is  neither  fo  comirion,  nor  fo  confpicuous  in  real 
life,  as  the  grofs  one,  fince  it  rifes  late,  is  never  of  any  great  magnitude  in  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  through  their  want  of  the  previous  pleafures  of  fympathy,  religion,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  in  a fufficient  degree,  and  in  fome  it  fcarce  prevails  at  all ; whereas  grofs 
felf-intereft  rifes  early  in  infancy,  and  arrives  at  a confiderable  magnitude  before  adult 
age.  The  detail  of  this  fecond  fpecies  of  felf-intereft  may  be  feen  in  books  of  pradlical 
religion, 

OF  RATIONAL  SELF-INTEREST. 

The  third  fpecies  of  felf-intereft  is  the  rational.  This  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
abftracl  defire  of  happinefs,  and  averfion  to  mifery,  which  is  fuppofed  to  attend  every 
intelligent  being  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  exiftence.  I have  already  endeavoured 
to  ihew,  that  this  fuppofition  is  not  true  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words ; and  yet 
that  very  general  defires  do  frequently  recur  to  the  mind,  and  may  be  excited  by 
words  and  fymbols  of  general  import. 
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The  hopes  and  fears  relating  to  a future  fcate,  or  to  death,  which  is  our  entrance 
^into  it,  are  of  this  kind,  and  may  be  confidei'ed  as  proceeding  from  rational  felf- 
intereft,  in  the  higheft  and  molt  abftradted  fenfe  that  the  terms  admit  of  pradlically, 
fince  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  another  world.  Thefe  hopes  and  fears  are  alfo  the  ftrongeft  of  our  felfifh  affeaions, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time  the  chief  foundation  of  the  pure  difinterefted  love  of  God, 
and  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  principal  nneans  of  transferring  our  affociations,  fo  as 
that  we  may  love  and  hate,  purfue  and  fly,  in  the  manner  the  befl:  fuited  to  our 
attainment  of  our  greateft  poffible  happinefs.  For  hope,  being  icfelf  a pleafure,  may, 
by  aflTociation,  render  indifferent,  and  even  difagreeable,  objedls  and  adions,  pleafant; 
and  fear  may  make  agreeable  ones  painful ; hence  we  can  either  increafe  defires  and 
averfions,  that  are  fuitable  to  our  date  or  obliterate  and  convert  them  into  their 
contraries,  if  they  be  unfuitable,  by  means  of  their  connedion  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  death,  and  a future  date.  I will  therefore  briefly  date  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
thefe  hopes  and  fears. 

All  our  fird  affociations  with  the  idea  of  death  are  of  the  difgudful  and  alarming 
kind ; and  they  are  colleded  from  all  quarters,  from  the  fenfible  pains  of  every  fort, 
from  the  imperfedion,  weaknefs,  loathfomenefs,  corruption,  and  diforder,  where 
difeafe,  old  age,  death  animal  or  vegetable,  prevail,  in  oppofition  to  the  beauty,  order, 
and  ludre  of  life,  youth,  and  health  j from  the  fhame  and  contempt  attending  the  fird  in 
many  indances ; whereas  the  lad  are  honourable,  as  being  fources  of  power  and  happi- 
nefs, the  reward  of  virtue,  &c.  and  from  the  fympathetic  paflions  in  general.  And 
it  is  necelTary,  that  the  heedleffnefs  and  inexperience  of  infincv  and  youth  flrould 
be  guarded  by  fuch  terrors,  and  their  headdrong  appetites  and  palFions  curbed,  that 
they  may  not  be  hurried  into  danger  and  dedrudlion  before  they  are  aware.  It 
is  proper  alfo,  that  they  fhould  form  fome  expedtations  with  refpedt  to,  and  fet  fome 
value  upon,  their  future  life  in  this  world,  that  fo  they  may  be  better  qualified  to 
aft  their  parts  in  it,  and  make  the  quicker  progrefs  to  perfection  during  their  pafTage 
through  it. 

When  children  begin  to  have  a fenfe  of  religion  and  duty  formed  in  them,  thefe  do 
dill  farther  heighten  and  increafe  the  fear  of  death  for  the  mod  part.  For  though 
there  are  rewards  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  punidiments  on  the  other ; yet  fear  has 
got  the  dart  from  the  natural  caufes  of  it  before-mentioned  : and  as  pain  is  in  general 
greater  than  pleafure,  as  was  fhewn  above,  from  its  confiding  in  dronger  vibrations ; 
fo  fear  is  in  general  more  vivid  than  hope,  efpecially  in  children. 

Moreover,  the  fenfual  and  felfifli  appetites  are  the  original  of  all  the  red  ; yet  thefe 
arefinful,  and  inconfident  with  our  own  and  other’s  happinefs;  they  mud  therefore  be  re- 
drained,and  at  lad  eradicated.  But  parents  and  governors,  are,  in  this  cafe,  more  apt  to  have 
recourfe  to  fear,  than  to  hope  (in  general,  I fuppofe  with  reafon,  becaufe  hope  is  too 
feeble  to  withdand  the  violence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  paflions).  And  it  is  to  be 
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added  to  all,  that  adults,  by  difcovering,  in  general,  much  more  of  fear  and  forrow 
in  the  apprehenfions  or  profpedtof  death,  than  of  hope  and  comfort,  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  caufes  juft  mentioned,  propagate  and  increafe  the  fear  ftill  farther  in  one 
another,  and  in  children,  infedling  all  around  them,  as  is  ufual  in  other  cafes  of  the 
like  kind.  And  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  fear  of  death  does  in  fome 
circumftances,  particularly  where  the  nervous  fyftem  is,  through  a bodily  diforder, 
reduced  to  an  aptnefs  to  receive  uneafy  and  difguftful  vibrations,  only  or  chiefly,  being 
in  a ftate  of  irritability  approaching  to  pain,  grow  to  a moft  enormous  fize,  collefling 
and  uniting  every  difagreeable  idea  and  impreflion  under  the  aflfociations  belonging  to 
death ; fo  that  fuch  perfons  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  flavery  to  the  fear  of  death. 
And  where  there  is  the  confcioufnefs  of  paft  guilt,  or  the  want  of  an  upright  intention 
for  the  future,  it  rages  with  ftill  greater  fiercenefs,  till  thefe  be  removed  entirely,  or  in 
part,  by  repentance  and  amendment. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  much  increafed  by  the  exquifitenefs 
of  the  punifhments  threatened  in  a future  ftate,  and  by  the  variety  of  the  emblems, 
reprefentations,  analogies,  and  evidences,  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  whereby  all 
the  terrors  of  all  other  things  are  transferred  upon  thefe  punifliments ; alfo  by  that 
peculiar  circumftance  of  the  eternity  of  them,  which  feems  to  have  been  a general 
tradition  previous  to  the  appearance  of  chriftianity,  amongft  both  Jews  and  Pagans^ 
and  which  has  been  the  doctrine  and  opinion  of  the  chriftian  world  ever  fince,  fome 
very  few  perfons  excepted.  The  confideracion  of  any  thing  that  is  infinite,  fpace, 
time,  power,  knowledge,  goodnefs,  perfedlion,  &c.  quite  overpowers  the  faculties  of 
the  foul  with  wonder  and  aftonifhment:  and  when  the  peculiar  feeling  and  concern 
belonging  to  Jelf  are  applied  here,  and  excited  by  the  word  infinite^  by  meditation, 
reading,  &c.  we  muft,  and  we  ought  to  be  alarmed  to  the  full  extent  of  our  capacities. 
And  the  fame  conclufion  follows,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  punifhments  of  a futyre 
ftate  not  to  be  abfolutely  and  metaphyfically  infinite.  For  their  great  exquifitenefs,  and 
long  duration,  which  are  moft  clearly  and  plainly  declared  in  the  feriptures,  make 
them  pradtically  fo. 

This  is  a brief  fketch  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  fears  attending  the  confideration 
of  death,  and  a future  ftate.  We  now  come  to  inquire,  how  the  hopes  are  generated. 

Firft,  then.  We  are  to  obferve,  that  repentance,  amendment,  the  confcioufnefs  of 
paft  virtue,  and  of  good  intentions  for  the  future,  give  a title  to  the  hopes  and  rewards 
of  a future  ftate  i and  that  though  while  there  are  perpetual  alternations  of  oppofite  con- 
feioufneffes,  i.  e.  recolledlions  and  judgments  on  our  own  actions,  the  fear  may  prevail 
in  general,  both  from  the  additional  weight  of  the  natural  fear,  and  from  the  previous 
pofTefTion  which  the  religious  fear  has  obtained ; yet  by  degrees  the  agreeable 
confcioufnefs  muft  prevail  in  thole  who  are  fincere  ( and  fometimes  it  is  to  be  feared 
a delufive  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  others),  moderate  the  religious  fear  by  little  and 
little,  and,  in  great  meafure,  overcome  the  natural  one  3 for  which  the  way  has  been 
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prepared  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  religious  fear,  which  has  already  obfcured  it 
in  ferious  perfons.  And  thus  by  degrees  hope  will  begin  to  take  place,  as  the  general 
ftate  of  the  mind,  and  the  confideratlon  of  death,  and  a future  Rate,  become,  for  the 
moft  part,  matter  of  joy  and  comfort. 

Secondly,  The  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  death  adds  greatly  to  this  joy,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  removal  of  other  pains  is  made  the  fource  of  pleafure.  And  the  returns 
of  the  fear  of  death  at  certain  intervals,  according  to  the  ftate  of  our  bodies  or  minds, 
and  the  moral  qualities  of  our  adlions,  will,  if  they  be  not  too  frequent,  keep  up  this 
fource  of  pleafure  in  the  hope  of  futurity. 

Thirdly,  When  the  flavifli  fear  of  God  is  thus  removed  by  faith  and  hope,  all  the 
pleafing  fympathetic  affedtions,  fuch  as  love,  gratitude,  confidence,  begin  to  exert 
themfelves  with  refpedb  to  God,  in  a manner  analogous,  but  a degree  far  fuperior  to 
that  in  which  they  are  exerted  towards  men.  And  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  thefe,  and  fuch 
like  caufes  concurring,  may,  in  many  cafes,  quite  overcome  the  natural  and  religious 
fears  of  death  and  pain,  and  even  make  them  acceptable. 

Cor.  From  hence  we  may  pafs  to  the  fervours  of  devotion;  thefe  being  chiefly  the 
hopes,  and  pleafing  affedlions,  juft  fpoken  of,  coalefcing  together  fo  intimately  by 
repeated  aflbeiations,  as  that  the  feparate  parts  there  mentioned  cannot  be  diftinguiflied 
from  each  other  in  the  compound.  And  as  thefe  fervours  are  themfelves  often  efteemed 
a fign  of  holinefs,  and  confequently  a foundation  of  farther  hope,  they  perpetuate  and 
increafe  themfelves  for  a certain  time,  i.  e.  till  the  new  convert  finds  the  reiterated 
appearance  of  the  fame  ideas  give  lefs  and  lefs  emotion  and  pleafure,  juft  as  in  the 
other  pleafures,  fenfible  and  intelleflual  ; looks  upon  this  as  a mark  of  fpiritual 
defertion ; finds  numberlefs,  unexpe<51;ed,  unthought-of,  fins  and  imperfebtions,  not  yet 
fubdued ; falls  into  bodily  diforders,  from  unfeafonable  feverities,  or  fpiritual  intemper- 
ance, &c.  and  thus  becomes  dejeefted,  fcrupulftus,  and  fearful. 

By  degrees  the  fears  taken  from  death,  and  a future  ftate,  are  confined  to  the  mere 
apprehenfion  of  tranfgreflion,  without  any  regard  had  to  thofe,  and  even  where  they, 
when  confidered  and  expefted,  raife  no  fears. 

However,  all  thefe  things  mortify  pride,  and  the  refined  felf-intereft ; lead,  or  even 
compel,  men  to  refign  all  to  God ; and  fo  advance  them  to  a more  pure,  difintei  efted, 
and  permanent  love  of  God,  and  of  their  neighbour,  than  they  could  have  arrived  at 
(all  other  things  remaining  the  fanae),  had  they  not  undergone  thefe  anxieties  ; and 
therefore  are  to  be  efteemed  the  kind  corredions  of  an  infinitely  merciful  Father. 
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SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  SYMPATHY, 
PROP.  XCVII. 

examine  how  far  the  Pleajures  and  Pains  of  Sympathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 

"Theory^ 

T HE  fympathetic  affedions  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  four  claffes,  viz. 

Firft,  Thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  happinefs  of  others. 

Secondly,  Thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for  their  mifery. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  their  mifery. 

And,  Fourthly,  Thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for  their  happinefs. 

Of  the  firft  kind  are  fociality,  good-will,  generofity  and  gratitude.  Of  the  fecond, 
companion  and  mercy.  Of  the  third,  morofenefs,  anger,  revenge,  jealoufy,  cruelty, 
and  malice.  And  of  the  fourth,  emulation  and  envy. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  conceived,  that  aflbciation  fhould  produce  affections  of  all  thefe  four 
kinds,  fince  in  the  intercourfes  of  life  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  one  are,  in  various 
ways,  intermixed  with,  and  dependent  upon,  thofe  of  others,  fo  as  to  have  clufters  of 
their  miniatures  excited,  in  all  the  poffible  ways  in  which  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  one 
can  be  combined  with  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  another,  i.  e.  in  the  four  above- 
mentioned.  I will  now  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  each  of 
them. 

OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  BY  WHICH  WE  REJOICE  AT  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  fociality,  or  the  pleafure  we  take  in  the  mere  company  and 
converfation  of  others,  particularly  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  which  is 
attended  with  mutual  affability,  complaifance,  and  candour.  Now  moft  of  the 
pleafures  which  children  receive  ai'e  conferred  upon  them  by  others,  their  parents, 
attendants,  or  play-fellows.  And  the  number  of  the  pleafures  which  they  receive  in  this 
way,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  pains  brought  upon  them  by  others.  Indeed  the 
hurts,  and  bodily  injuries,  which  they  meet  with,  are  chiefly  from  themfelves  j and 
the  denials  of  gratifications  are  either  very  few  in  number,  or,  if  they  be  more  frequent, 
give  little  uneafinefs.  It  appears  therefore,  that,  according  to  the  docftrine  of  affoci- 
aiion,  children  ought  to  be  pleafed,  in  general,  with  the  fight  and  company  of  all  their 
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acquaintance.  And  the  fame  things,  with  fome  alterations  hold  in  refpeft  of  adults, 
through  the  whole  courfe,  and  general  tenour  of  human  life. 

Befides  the  pleafures  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  others,  there  are  many  which  we 
enjoy  in  common  with  others,  and  in  their  company  and  converfation,  and  which 
therefore  both  enhance,  and  are  enhanced  by,  the  gaiety  and  happinefs  that  appear  in 
the  countenances,  geftures,  words,  and  aftions,  of  the  whole  company.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  pleafures  of  feafting,  fports  and  paftimes,  rural  fcenes,  polite  arts,  mirth, 
raillery,  and  ridicule,  public  fhews,  public  rejoicings,  &c.  And  in  general  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  caufes  of  joy  and  grief  are  common  to  great  numbers,  alfe(5ling 
mankind  according  to  the  feveral  divifions  and  fubdivifions  thereof  into  nations,  ranks, 
offices,  ages,  fexes,  families,  &c.  And  by  all  thefe  things  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
face  of  an  old  acquaintance  brings  to  view,  as  it  were,  the  indiftind  mixed  recolledion, 
the  remaining  veftiges  of  all  the  good  and  evil  which  we  have  felt,  while  his  idea  has 
been  prefent  with  us. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  upon  places ; and  particularly  upon  thofe  where 
a man  has  fpent  his  infancy  and  youth. 

To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  rules  of  prudence,  good  manners,  and  religion, 
jby  reftraining  all  rufticity,  morofenefs,  and  infolence,  and  obliging  us  to  adions  of  a 
contrary  nature,  even  though  we  have  not  the  proper  internal  feelings,  do  by  degrees 
contribute  to  beget  thefe  in  us,  i.  e.  to  beget  fociality  and  complaifance ; juft  in  the 
kime  manner,  as  a perfon  in  a paffion  becomes  much  more  inflamed  from  his  own 
angry  expreffions,  geftures,  and  adions. 

Good-will,  or  benevolence,  when  underftood  in  a limited  fenfej  may  be  termed 
that  pleafing  affedion  which  engages  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others  to  the  beft 
of  our  power.  If  it  carry  us  fo  far  as  to  forego  great  pleafures,  or  endure  great  pains 
it  is  called  generofity.  But  good-will  and  benevolence,  in  a general  fenfe,  are  put 
for  all  the  fympathetic  affedions  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs,  viz.  thofe  by  which  we 
either  rejoice  in,  and  promote,  the  happinefs  of  others,  or  grieve  for,  and  endeavour 
to  remove,  their  mifery;  as  ill-will  and  malevolence,  underftood  in  a general  fenfe  alfo, 
are  put  for  the  contrary  affedions,  viz.  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  clafs. 

Benevolence,  in  the  limited  fenfe,  is  nearly  conneded  with  fociality,  and  has  the 
fame  fourccs.  It  has  alfo  a high  degree  of  honour  and  efteem  annexed  to  it,  procures 
us  many  advantages,  and  returns  of  kindnefs,  both  from  the  perfon  obliged  and  otfters ; 
and  is  moft  clofely  conneded  with  the  hope  of  reward  in  a future  ftate,  and  with  the 
pleafures  of  religion,  and  of  felf-approbation,  or  the  moral  fenfe.  And  the  fame  things 
hold  with  rcfped  to  generofity  in  a much  higher  degree.  It  is  eafy  therefore  to  fee, 
how  fuch  aftbciations  may  be  formed  in  us,  as  to  engage  us  to  forego  great  pleafure, 
or  endure  great  pain,  for  the  fake  of  others ; how  thefe  affociations  may  be  attended 
with  fo  great  a degree  of  pleafure  as  to  over-rule  the  pofitive  pain  endured,  or  the 
negative  one  from  the  foregoing  of  a pleafure ; and  yet  how  there  may  be  no  dired, 
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explicit  expeiStation  of  reward,  either  from  God  or  man,  by  natural  confequence,  or 
exprefs  appointment,  not  even  of  the  concomitant  pleafure  which  engages  the  agent  to 
undertake  the  benevolent  or  generous  adtion.  And  this  I take  to  be  a proof  from  the 
dodlrine  of  affociation,  that  there  is,  and  mull  be,  fuch  a thing  as  pure  difinterefted 
benevolence  ; alfo  a juft  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  it. 

Gratitude  includes  benevolence,  and  therefore  has  the  fame  fources  with*  fome 
additional  ones^  thefe  laft  are  the  explicit  or  implicit  recolledlion  of  the  benefits  and 
pleafures  received,  the  hope  of  future  ones,  the  approbation  of  the  moral  charafter  of 
the  benefadlor,  and  the  pleafures  from  the  honour  and  efteem  attending  gratitude,  much 
enhanced  by  the  peculiar  bafenefs  and  fhamefulnefs  of  ingratitude. 

OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  BY  WHICH  WE  GRIEVE  FOR  THE  MISERY  OF  OTHERS. 

Companion  is  the  uneafinefs  which  a man  feels  at  the  mifery  of  another.  Now  this 
in  children  feems  to  be  grounded  upon  fuch  aflbciations  as  thefe  that  follow : the  very 
appearance  and  idea  of  any  kind  of  mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or  of  any  figns 
of  diftrefs  which  they  underftand,  raife  up  in  their  nervous  fyftems  a Hate  of  mifery 
from  mere  memory,  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  their  imaginations ; and  becaufe  the 
connexion  between  the  adjunds  of  pain,  and  the  a£lual  infli(51;ion  of  it,  has  not  yet 
been  fufficiently  broken  by  experience,  as  in  adults.  — When  feveral  children  are 
educated  together,  the  pains,  the  denials  of  pleafures,  and  the  forrows,  which  affefl: 
one,  generally  extend  to  all  in  fome  degree,  often  in  an  equal  one.  — When  their 
parents,  attendants,  &c.  are  fick  or  afflifted,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their  minds  the 
nafcent  ideas  of  pains  and  miferies,  by  fuch  words  and  figns  as  are  fuited  to  their 
capacities;  they  alfo  find  themfelves  laid  under  many  refiraints  on  this  account.  — And 
when  thefe  and  fuch  like  circumftances  have  raifed  the  defires  and  endeavours  to 
remove  the  caufes  of  thefe  their  own  internal  uneafy  feelings,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  of  thefe  miferies  of  others  (in  all  which  they  are  much  influenced,  as  in  other- 
like  cafes,  by  the  great  difpofition  to  imitate,  before  fpoken  of) ; and  a variety  of 
internal  feelings  and  defires  of  this  kind  are  fo  blended  and  aflbeiated  together,  as  that 
no  part  can  be  diftinguifhed  feparately  from  the  reft ; the  child  may  properly  be  faid  to 
have  companion. 

The  fame  fources  of  compaflion  remain,  though  with  fome  alterations,  during  our 
whole  progrefs  through  life ; and  an  attentive  perfon  may  plainly  difeern  the  conftituent 
parts  of  his  compaflion,  while  they  are  yet  the  mere  internal,  and,  as  one  may  fay, 
felfiih  feelings  above-mentioned ; and  before  they  have  put  on  the  nature  of  compaflion 
by  coalefcence  with  the  reft. 

Agreeably  to  this  method  of  reafoning,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  perlbns  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  irritable,  and  thofe  who  have  experienced  great  trials  and  afflidions, 
lire,  in  general,  more  difpofed  to  compaflion  than  others ; and  that  we  are  moft  apt  to 
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pity  in  thofe  difeafes  and  calamities,  which  we  either  have  felt  already,  or  apprehend 
ourfelves  in  danger  of  feeling  hereafter. 

But  adults  have  alfo  many  other  Iburces  of  companion,  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  differ  according  to  their  educations  and  fituations  in  life.  When 
love,  natural  affedlion,  and  friendlhip,  have  taught  men  to  take  a peculiar  delight  in 
certain  obje6ts,  in  mutual  endearments,  and  familiar  intercourfes,  thofe  miferies  affe6l- 
ing  the  beloved  objects,  which  either  totally  deftroy,  or  greatly  interrupt,  thefe  inter- 
courfes, muft  give  an  exquifite  uneafmefs ; and  this  uneafinefs,  by  mixing  itfelf  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  compaflionate  affeflions,  will  greatly  increafe  the  fum  total  in 
refpedt  of  thefe  beloved  objects. — A compaflionate  temper  being  great  matter  of  praife 
to  thofe  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  the  adions  which  flow  from  it  being  a duty  in- 
cumbent on  all,  men  are  led  to  praftife  thefe  aflions,  and  to  inculcate  upon  themfelves 
the  motives  of  compafllon,  by  attending  to  diftrefs  adlually  prefent,  or  defcribed  in 
hiftory,  real  or  fiftitious. — The  peculiar  love  and  efteem  which  we  bear  to  morally 
good  charadlers,  make  us  more  fenfibly  touched  with  their  miferies  j which  is  farther 
augmented  by  our  indignation,  and  want  of  compafllon  for  morally  ill  charafters,  fuffer- 
ing  the  juft  punifhment  of  their  crimes.  In  like  ntanner,  the  fimplicity,  the  ignorance, 
the  helpleflhefs,  and  the  many  innocent  diverting  follies  of  young  children,  and  of  fome 
brutes,  lead  men  to  pity  them  in  a peculiar  manner. 

Mercy  has  the  fame  general  nature  and  fources  as  compafllon,  and  feems  to  differ 
from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  objed  of  it  has  forfeited  his  title  to  happinefs,  or  the 
removal  of  mifery,  by  fome  demerit,  particularly  againft  ourfelves.  Here,  therefore^, 
refentment  for  an  injury  done  to  ourfelves,  or  what  is  called  ajuft  indignation  againft 
vice  in  general,  interferes,  and  checks  the  otherwife  natural  courfe  of  our  compafllon, 
fo  as,  in  the  unmerciful,  entirely  to  put  a ftop  to  it.  But,  in  the  merciful,  the  fources 
of  compafllon  prevail  over  thofe  of  refentment  and  indignation;  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  compafllon  required  in  ads  of  mercy,  is  greater  than  that  in  common  ads  of  mere 
compafllon ; agreeably  to  which,  it  is  obfervable,  that  mercy  is  held  in  higher  efteem, 
than  mere  compafllon. 

OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  BY  WHICH  WE  REJOICE  AT  THE  MISERY  OF  OTHERS. 

We  come  now  to  the  affedions  of  the  third  clafs,  viz.  morofenefs,  anger,  revenge, 
jealoufy,  cruelty,  and  malice.  Now  morofenefs,  peeviflinefs,  feverity,  &c.  are  moft 
apt  to  arife  in  thofe  perfons  who  have  fome  real  or  imaginary  fuperiority  over  others, 
from  their  rank,  years,  office,  accompliffiments,  &c.  which  either  magnifies  the 
failures  of  duty  in  inferiors  with  refped  to  them,  or  engages  them  to  be  very  attentive 
to  thefe. — Bodily  infirmities,  and  frequent  difappointments,  by  making  the  common 
intercourfes  of  life  infipid,  and  enhancing  fmall  injuries ; delicacy  and  effeminacy, 
by  increafing  the  fenfibility  both  of  body  and  mind,  with  refped  to  pain  and  uneafinefs; 
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luxury,  by  begetting  unnatural  cravings,  which  clafh  not  only  with  the  like  cravings  of 
others,  but  alfo  with  the  common  courfe  and  conveniencies  of  human  life  j and,  in 
iliort,  all  kinds  of  felfilbnefs ; have  the  fame  ill  effe6t  upon  the  temper. — The  fevere 
fcrutiny  which  earneft  penitents  make  into  their  own  lives,  during  their  novitiate,  and 
the  rigid  cenfures  which  they  pafs  upon  their  own  afbions,  are  often  found,  in  proud 
and  pafironate  tempers,  to  raife  fuch  indignation  againft  vice,  as  breaks  out  into  an 
undue  feverity  of  language  and  behaviour,  in  refpedt  of  others;  and  this  efpecially,  if 
they  feem  to  themfelves  to  have  overcome  all  great  vices,  and  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  many  latent  corruptions  ftill  remaining  in  them.  And  this  is  much 
increafed  by  all  opinions  which  reprefent  the  Deity  as  implacable  towards  a part  of 
mankind,  and  this  part  as  reprobate  towards  him.  By  all  which  we  may  fee,  that 
every  thing  which  makes  difagreeable  impreftions  upon  our  minds  at  the  fame  time 
that  our  fellow-creatures,  or  their  ideas,  are  prefent  with  us ; and  efpecially  if  thefe 
be  linked  together  in  the  way  of  caufe  and  effeft,  or  by  any  fuch  relation ; will,  in 
ftid,  beget  in  us  morofenefs  and  peeviflinefs.  This  follows  from  the  doftrine  of 
aftbciation ; and  is  alfo  an  evident  fa6t.  It  is  likewife  a ftrong  argument  for  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  the  pleafures  of  innocent  moderate  mirth. 

Anger  and  cruelty  are  the  oppofites  to  mercy  and  compaftion ; the  firft,  as  a hidden 
ftart  of  palTion,  by  which  men  wifti  and  endeavour  harm  to  others,  and  rejoice 
in  it  when  done ; which  is  revenge ; the  latter  as  a more  fettled  habit  of  mind,  dilpo- 
fmg  men  to  take  a delight  in  infliding  mifery  and  punilhment,  and  in  fatiating  their 
thirft  after  thefe,  by  beholding  the  tortures  and  anguiftr  of  the  fufferers. 

Anger  and  revenge  may  be  analyfed  as  follows.  The  appearance,  idea,  approach, 
actual  attack,  &c.  of  any  thing  from  which  a child  has  received  harm,  muft  raife  in 
his  mind,  by  the  law  of  aftbciation,  a miniature  trace  of  that  harm.  The  fame  harm 
often  arifes  from  different  caufes,  and  different  harms  from  the  fame  caufe : thefe  harms 
and  caufes  have  an  affinity  with  each  other : and  thus  they  are  varioufly  mixed  and 
connected  together ; fo  as  that  a general  confufed  idea  of  harm,  with  the  uneafy  ftate  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  the  confequent  abtivity  of  the  parts,  are  raifed  up  in  young 
children  upon  certain  appearances  and  circumftances.  By  degrees  the  denial  of 
gratifications,  and  many  intelledual  aggregates,  with  all  the  figns  and  tokens  of  thefe, 
raife  up  a like  uneafinefs,  in  the  manner  before  explained.  And  thus  it  happens,  that 
when  any  harm  has  been  received,  any  gratification  denied,  or  other  mental  uneafinefs 
occafioned,  a long  train  of  aftbciated  remainders  of  painful  impreftions  enhance  the 
difpleafure,  and  continue  it  much  beyond  its  natural  period.  This  is  the  nafcent  ftate 
of  the  paffion  of  anger,  in  which  it  is  nearly  allied  to  fear,  being  the  continuance  of  the 
fame  internal  feelings,  quickened,  on  one  hand,  by  the  a<ftual,  painful,  or  uneafy 
impreffion,  but  moderated  on  the  other  by  the  abfence  of  the  apprehenfion  of  future 
danger. 
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By  degrees  the  child  learns,  from  obfervation  and  imitation,  to  ufe  various  mufcular 
exertions,  words,  geftures,  &c.  in  order  to  ward  off  or  remove  the  caufes  of  uneafinefs 
or  pain,  fo  as  to  ftrike,  talk  loud,  threaten,  &c.  and  fo  goes  on  multiplying  perpetually, 
by  farther  and  farther  affociations,  both  the  occafions  of  anger,  and  the  expreffions  of 
it ; and  particularly  affociates  a defire  of  hurting  another  with  the  apprehenfion,  or  the 
adtual  receiving,  of  harm  from  that  other. 

As  men  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  diftinguilh  living  creatures  from  things  inanimate, 
rational  and  moral  agents  from  irrational  ones,  they  learn  to  refer  effeds  to  their  ultimate 
caufes  j and  to  confider  all  the  intermediate  ones  as  being  themfelves  effeds,  depending 
on  the  ultimate  caufe.  And  thus  their  refentment  paffes  from  the  inanimate  inftrument 
to  the  living  agent;  and  more  efpecially,  if  the  living  agent  be  a rational  and  moral 
one.  For,  Firft,  Living  rational  agents  are  alone  capable  of  being  reftrained  by 
threatenings  and  punifhments  from  committing  the  injurious  adion.  All  our  expreffions 
of  anger  muft  therefore  be  direded  againft  them.  — Secondly,  Inanimate  things  are 
incapable  of  feeling  the  harms  which  anger  wifhes : the  defire  of  revenge  muft  therefore 
be  entirely  confined  to  animals.  And  thefe  two  things  have  great  influence  on  each 
other.  Our  threatening  harm  merely  from  a motive  of  fecurity,  leads  us  to  wifh  it 
really ; wifhing  it  leads  us  to  threaten  and  inflid  it,  where  it  can  afford  no  fecurity  or 
advantage  to  us.  — Thirdly,  As  we  improve  in  obfervation  and  experience,  and  in  the 
faculty  of  analyfing  the  adions  of  animals,  we  perceive  that  brutes  and  children,  and 
even  adults  in  certain  circumftances,  have  little  or  no  fliare  in  the  adions  referred  to 
them ; but  are  themfelves  under  the  influence  of  other  caufes,  which  therefore  are  to  be 
deemed  the  ultimate  ones.  Hence,  our  refentment  againft  them  muft  be  much  abated 
in  thefe  cafes,  and  transferred  to  the  ultimate  living  caufe,  ulually  called  the  free  agent, 
if  fo  be  that  we  are  able  to  difcover  him.  — Laftly,  when  the  moral  ideas  of  juft  and 
unjuft,  right  and  wrong,  merit  and  demerit,  have  been  acquired,  and  applied  to  the 
adions  and  circumftances  of  human  life  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  defcribed,  the 
internal  feelings  of  this  clafs,  z.  e.  the  complacency  and  approbation  attending  the  firft, 
the  difguft,  difapprobation,  and  even  abhorrence,  attending  the  laft,  have  great 
influence  in  moderating  or  increafing  our  refentment.  The  aflPociations  of  the  firft  kind 
are  at  utter  variance  with  thofe  fuggefted  by  the  fenfe  of  pain ; of  the  laft,  coincide  with 
and  ftrengthen  it.  And  as  the  reditude  of  the  moral  fenfe  is  the  higheft  matter  of 
encomium,  men  are  afhamed  not  to  be  thought  to  fubmit  all  their  private  feelings  to  its 
fuperior  authority,  and  acquiefce  in  its  determinations.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  all 
anger  and  refentment  in  theory,  all  that  even  ill  men  will  attempt  to  juftify,  is  confined 
to  injury,  to  fufterings  which  are  not  deferved,  or  which  are  inflided  by  a perfon  who 
has  no  right  to  do  it  And  this  at  laft  makes  it  fo  in  fad,  to  a great  degree,  amongft 
thofe  who  are  much  influenced  by  their  own  moral  fenfe,  or  by  that  of  others.  Yet 
ftill,  as  a confirmation  of  the  foregoing  dodrine,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  many 
perfons  are  apt  to  be  offended  even  with  flocks  and  ftones,  with  brutes,  with  hurts 
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merely  accidental  and  undefigned,  and  with  punifhments  acknowledged  to  be  juftly 
inflidlcd ; and  this  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  various  natural  and  acquired 
difpofitions  of  their  minds. 

Cruelty  and  malice  are  confidered,  not  as  palTions  of  the  mind,  but  as  habits,  as  the 
deliberate  wifliing  of  mifery  to  others,  delighting  in  the  view  and  aftual  infliftion  of 
it,  and  this  without  the  confideration  of  injury  received  or  intended.  However,  it  will 
eafily  appear,  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  neceflary  offspring  of  anger  indulged  and 
gratified.  They  are  moft  apt  to  arife  in  proud,  felfifh,  and  timorous  perfons,  thofe 
who  conceive  highly  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  confequent  injuftice  of  all  offences 
againfl;  them ; and  who  have  an  exquifite  feeling  and  apprehenfion,  in  refpedt  of  private 
gratifications  and  uneafineffes.  The  low  and  unhappy  condition  of  thofe  around  a man 
gives  a dignity  to  his  own ; and  the  inflidtion  of  punilhment,  or  mere  fuffering,  ftrikes 
a terror,  and  fo  affords  fecurity  and  authority.  Add  to  thefe,  the  pleafures  arifing  from 
gratifying  the  will  before  explained,  and  perhaps  fome  from  mere  curiofity,  and  the 
roufing  an  obdurate  callous  mind  to  a flate  of  fenfibility.  Thus  we  may  perceive  how 
nearly  one  ill  paffion  is  related  to  another  j and  that  it  is  poffible  for  men  to  arrive  at 
laft  at  fome  degree  of  pure  difmterefted  cruelty  and  malice. 

The  jealoufy  againfl  a rival  in  the  affedbions  of  a beloved  perfon  of  the  other  fex ; 
alfo  that  peculiar  refentment  againfl  this  beloved  perfon,  when  fufpedled  to  be  unfaithful, 
which  goes  by  the  fame  name ; are  eafily  deducible  from  their  fources,  in  the  manner 
fo  often  repeated.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  paffions  and 
pleafures  between  the  fexes,  and  the  fingular  contempt  and  ridicule  thrown  upon  the 
perfon  defpifed  and  deceived  (the  laft  of  which  fprings  from  the  firft),  that  thefe  two 
forts  of  jealoufy  rife  to  fuch  a height.  This  is  more  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the 
fouthern  climates,  where  the  paffions  between  the  fexes  are  more  violent  than  amongft 
us.  The  nature  and  origin  of  jealoufies  and  fufpicions  of  other  kinds,  with  the  affec- 
tions attending  them,  may  eafily  be  underftood  from  what  has  been  already  advanced. 

OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  BY  WHICH  WE  GRIEVE  FOR  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS. 

Emulation  and  envy  make  the  fourth  clafs  of  the  fympathetic  affedlions.  Thefe  are 
founded  in  the  defire  of  pleafures,  honours,  riches,  power,  &c.  and  the  confequent 
engroffing  what  others  defire,  lofing  what  they  obtain,  in  a comparifon  of  our  own 
acquifitions  with  thofe  of  others,  &c.  by  which  the  happinefs  of  others  is  connedled 
with  our  mifery ; fo  that  at  laft  we  become  uneafy  at  their  happinefs,  even  where  there 
is  no  fuch  connexion,  z.  e.  emulate  and  envy  where  our  own  intereft  is  no  ways 
concerned. 

Having  now  feen,  in  fome  meafure,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  principal  fympa- 
thetic aftedlions,  pleafing  and  tormenting,  moral  and  immoral,  let  us  confider  the 
feveral  objeds  upon  which  thefe  various  and  contrary  affedions  are  exerted. 
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I begin  with  the  nnoft  intimate  of  all  the  relations  of  life  j that  ofhufband  and  wife. 
Where  this  union  is  cemented  by  the  feveral  pleafures  of  fenfation  and  imagination 
before-mentioned,  alfo  by  thofe  of  the  moral  and  religious  kinds  hereafter  to  be 
defcribed,  love,  generofity,  gratitude,  companion,  and  all  the  affedlions  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  clafs,  prevail  in  the  higheft  degree  poffible,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  thofe  of  the 
third  and  fourth  clafs  j fo  that  the  marriage- Hate,  in  thefe  cafes,  affords  the  moft 
perfe<5t  earnefV  and  pattern,  of  which  our  imperfed  condition  here  admits,  of  the  future 
happinefs  of  the  good  in  another  world.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  Hate  is  in 
fcripture  made  the  emblem  of  future  happinefs,  and  of  the  union  of  Chrifl  with  the 
church. 

Where  the  ties  of  affe£lion  are  weaker,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a great 
deficiency  in  the  moral  or  religious  difpofitions  of  either  or  both  the  parties,  the  paffions 
of  the  third  clafs  intermix  themfelves  with  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond ; and,  in  many 
cafes,  the  oppofite  affedlions  prevail  in  great  degrees  alternately,  and  even  at  fhort  and 
frequent  intervals.  And  indeed  each  kind  often  becomes  more  violent  from  fucceeding 
its  oppofite. 

In  very  immoral  and  wicked  perfons  the  paffions  of  the  third  clafs  prevail  almoft 
entirely,  and  that  efpecially  where  the  peculiar  affedlion,  called  love  by  young  perfons, 
and  which  fprings  from  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  in  the 
manner  above  explained,  was  originally  weak. 

The  affeflion  of  parents  towards  children  feems  to  begin  from  the  pain  which  the 
mother  feels  in  bringing  them  into  the  world,  and  the  fym pathetic  fears  and  cares 
of  the  father  in  confequence  thereof,  and  in  fome  degree  from  children’s  being 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  their  parents  in  a very  peculiar  fenfe,  and  being  parts  of  their 
own  bodies.  Jt  is  increafed,  efpecially  in  mothers,  by  all  the  figns  of  life,  fenfe,  and 
diftrefs,  which  the  helplefs  tender  infant  fhews;  many  religious  and  moral  confiderations, 
with  the  language  in  which  thefe  are  exprelfed,  adding  alfo  great  force  thereto.  The 
giving  fuck  in  the  mother,  with  all  the  fears  and  cares  in  both  parents,  increafes  it  ftill 
farther ; and  as  the  child  advances  in  age  and  underftanding,  diverts  by  his  little  follies, 
pleafes  by  his  natural  beauty,  draws  on  the  encomiums  of  others,  furprizes  by  his 
agility  or  wit,  &c.  the  affedlions  continue  to  rife.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  powers  of  the  mind,  thele  either  increafe  the 
affedion  by  their  proper  appearance  and  growth,  or  check  it  by  being  deficient, 
and  by  giving  occafion  to  cenfures  and  corredions.  Yet  even  thefe  laft,  whenjuftly 
proportioned,  and  followed  by  mental  improvement,  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  of 
affedion  by  raifing  compaffion.  And  thus  the  remainders  of  form.er  affedions,  and  the 
acceffions  of  new  ones,  feem  to  make  a fum  total,  which  grows  perpetually  greater  in 
tender  and  religious  parents. 

The  little  affedion  commonly  fliewn  to  baftards  agrees  very  well  with  the  foregoing 
hiftory  of  parental  affedion. 
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The  affe6lion  towards  grand-children  is,  in  general,  the  fame  as  that  towards 
children,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  more  fond  and  tender,  and  lefs  mixed  with 
feverity,  and  the  neceffary  corredlions.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  appearance 
of  the  helplefs  infant,  after  fo  long  an  interval,  raifes  up  all  the  old  traces  of  parental 
affedlion  with  new  vigour,  from  their  not  having  been  exerted  for  fome  years,  and  by 
recalling  many  of  the  molt  moving  fcenes  of  the  foregoing  life ; fo  that  thefe  old  traces, 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  new  fimiliar  ones,  make  together  a greater  fum  total  than 
before:  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  old  perfons  have  more  experience  of  pain,  forrow,  and 
infirmity  ■,  and  fo  are  more  difpofed  to  compaffion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  more 
apt  to  weep ; and  becaufe  they  excufe  themfelves  from  the  uneafy  talk  of  cenfuring  and 
reproving. 

The  affeftions  of  children  towards  their  parents  are  founded  in  the  many  pleafures 
which  they  receive  from  them,  or  in  their  company.  Thefe  affections  are  afterwards 
increafed  by  their  improvement  in  morality  and  religion,  and  by  the  feveral  common 
caufes  of  good-will,  gratitude,  companion,  &c.  prevailing  here  with  peculiar  force. 
It  leems,  however,  that  the  fources  of  this  affeCtion  are  fewer  and  weaker  than  the 
fources  of  that  towards  children  ; and  it  is  obferved  in  faCt,  that  the  affeClion  of  children 
is  in  general  weaker  than  that  of  parents.  For  which  alfo  an  evident  final  caufe  may  be 
affigned.  It  is  to  be  added  farther,  that  the  many  engagements  and  diftraClions,  which 
Jay  hold  of  the  opening  faculties  of  young  perfons,  upon  their  entrance  into  life,  have 
a principal  lhare  in  this  effed. 

Friendlhip,  with  the  bitter  enmities  that  fometimes  fucceed  the  breaches  of  it,  and 
the  emulation  and  envy  that  are  apt  to  arife  in  friends,  from  the  equality  and  fimilarity 
of  their  circumffances,  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  has  been  delivered  already. 

In  like  manner  we  may  explain  the  affeCtions  between  perfons  of  the  fame  family, 
brothers,  coufins,  &c.  of  the  fame  age,  fex,  diftriCt,  education,  temper,  profeffion, 
&c. 

By  all  thefe  artificial  ties  our  good-will  and  compaffion  are  perpetually  extended 
more  and  more,  growing  alfo  perpetually  weaker  and  weaker,  in  proportion  to  their 
diffufion.  Yet  ftill  the  common  bleffings  and  calamities,  which  fall  upon  whole  nations 
and  communities ; the  general  refemblance  of  the  circumftances  of  all  mankind  to 
each  other,  in  their  paffage  through  life ; their  common  relation  to  God  as  their 
creator,  governor,  and  father  j their  common  concern  in  a future  life,  and  in  the 
religion  of  Chrift,  &c.  are  capable  of  raifing  ftrong  fympathetic  affedions  towards  all 
mankind,  and  the  feveral  larger  divifions  of  it,  in  perfons  of  religious  difpofitions, 
who  duly  attend  to  thefe  things.  In  like  manner  the  opinions  of  favagenefs,  barbarity, 
and  cruelty,  which  ignorant  and  unexperienced  perfons  are  apt  to  entertain,  concerning 
fome  diftant  nations,  raife  up  in  their  minds  fome  degrees  of  general  diflike,  averfion, 
and  hatred. 
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SECT.  V. 

OF  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THEOPATHY- 


PROP.  XCVIII. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Pleajures  and  Pains  of  Theopathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 

Theory. 

Under  this  clafs  I comprehend  all  thofe  pleafures  and  pains,  which  the  contem- 
plation of  God,  and  his  attributes,  and  of  our  relation  to  him,  raifes  up  in  the  minds  of 
different  perfons,  or  in  that  of  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  And  in  order  to 
Ipeak  with  more  precifion  concerning  this  clafs  of  affections,  and  to  deduce  them  more 
readily  from  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  it  will  be  proper  firft  to  inquire  into  the  idea 
of  God,  as  it  is  found  in  faCt  amongft  men,  particularly  amongft  Jews  and  ChriJlianSy 
i.  e.  to  inquire  what  affociations  may  be  obferved  in  faCt  to  be  heaped  upon,  and  concur 
in  this  word,  and  the  equivalent  and  related  terms  and  phrafes. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  probable,  that,  fmce  many  aClions  and  attributes  belonging  to  men 
are,  and  indeed  muff;  be,  in  common  language,  applied  to  God,  children,  in  their 
firft  attempts  to  decypher  the  word  God,  will  fuppofe  it  to  ftand  for  a man,  whom  they 
have  never  feen,  and  of  whom  confequently  they  form  a compound  fiClitious  idea, 
confifting  of  parts  before  generated  by  men,  whom  they  have  feen. 

Secondly,  When  they  hear  or  read,  that  God  refides  in  heaven  (/.  e.  according  to 
their  conceptions,  in  the  fky,  amongft  the  ftars),  that  he  made  all  things,  that  he 
fees,  hears,  and  knows  all  things,  can  do  all  things,  &c.  with  the  many  particular 
modes  of  expreffion  that  are  comprehended  under  thefe  general  ones,  vivid  ideas, 
which  furprize  and  agitate  the  mind  (lying  upon  the  confines  of  pain),  are  raifedin  itj 
and  if  they  be  fo  far  advanced  in  underftanding,  as  to  be  affeCled  with  apparent  incon- 
fiftencies  and  impoffibilities  in  their  ideas,  theymuft  feel  great  perplexity  of  imagination, 
when  they  endeavour  to  conceive  and  form  definite  ideas  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
this  kind,  which  they  hear  and  read.  Now  this  perplexity  will  add  to  the  vividnefs  of 
the  ideas,  and  all  together  will  transfer  upon  the  word  God,  and  its  equivalents, 
fuch  fecondary  ideas,  as  may  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  magnificence,  aftoniffiment, 
and  reverence. 

Thirdly,  When  children  hear  that  God  cannot  be  feen,  having  no  vifible  fhape,  no 
parts i but  that  he  is  a fpiritual  infinite  being;  this  adds  much  to  their  perplexity  and 
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.aftoniiliment,  and  by  degrees  deftroys  the  aflbciation  of  the  fiditious  vifible  idea 
before-mentioned  with  the  word  God.  However,  it  is  probable,  that  fome  vifible 
ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  heavens,  a fidlitious  throne  placed  there,  a multitude  of 
angels,  &c.  ftill  continue  to  be  excited  by  the  word  God,  and  its  equivalents,  when 
dwelt  upon  in  the  mind. 

Fourthly,  When  the  child  hears,  that  God  is  the  rewarder  of  good  adtions,  and  the 
punifher  of  evil  ones,  and  that  the  moft  exquifite  future  happinefs  or  mifery  (defcribed 
by  a great  variety  of  particulars  and  emblems)  are  prepared  by  him  for  the  good  and 
bad  refpedlively ; he  feels  ftrong  hopes  and  fears  rife  alternately  in  his  mind,  according 
to  the  judgment  which  he  paffes  upon  his  own  adlions,  founded  partly  upon  the 
previous  judgment  of  others,  partly  upon  an  imperfedl  moral  fenfe  begun  to  be 
generated  in  him. 

And  laying  all  thefe  things  together  it  will  appear,  that  amongft  Jews  and  ChriJlianSy 
children  begin  probably  with  a definite  vifible  idea  of  God  j but  that  by  degrees  this 
is  quite  obliterated,  without  any  thing  of  a ftable  precife  nature  fucceeding  in  its  roomj 
and  that,  by  farther  degrees,  a great  variety  of  ftrong  fecondary  ideas,  i.  e.  mental 
affe6lions  (attended  indeed  by  vifible  ideas,  to  which  proper  words  are  affixed,  as  of 
angels,  the  general  judgment,  &c.)  recur  in  their  turns,  when  they  think  upon  God, 
i.  e.  when  this  word,  or  any  of  its  equivalents,  or  any  equivalent  phrafe  or  fymbol, 
ftrike  the  mind  ftrongly,  fo  that  it  dwells  upon  them  for  a fufficient  time,  and  is 
affefted  by  them  in  a fufficient  degree. 

Amongft  heathen  nations,  where  idolatry  and  polytheifm  prevail,  the  cafe  is  different ; 
but  this  difference  may  eafily  be  underftood  by  applying  the  foregoing  method  of 
' reafoning  to  the  circumftances  of  the  heathen  world. 

I will  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  affections 
exerted  towards  God.  They  may  be  ranked  under  two  general  heads,  love  and  fearj 
agreeably  to  the  general  divifion  of  the  fympathetic  affeClions  into  benevolence  and 
malevolence.  However,  the  analogy  here  is  not  a complete  one,  as  will  be  feen 
prefently. 

To  the  love  of  God  may  be  referred  gratitude,  confidence  and  refignationj  alfo 
enthufiafm,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a degeneration  of  it.  To  the  fear,  reverence 
(which  is  a mixture  of  love  and  fear);  alfo  fuperftition  and  atheifm,  which  arc 
degenerations  of  the  fear  of  God, 

OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

The  love  of  God,  with  its  alfociates,  gratitude,  confidence  and  refignation,  is  gene- 
rated by  the  contemplation  of  his  bounty  and  benignity  to  us,  and  to  all  his  creatures, 
as  thefe  appear  from  the  view  of  the  natural  world,  the  declarations  of  the  feriptures, 
or  a man’s  own  obfervation  and  experience  in  refpeCt  of  the  events  of  life.  It  is 
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fupported,  and  much  increafed,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  upright  intentions,  and  fincere 
endeavours,  with  the  confequent  hope  of  a future  reward,  and  by  prayer,  vocal  and 
mental,  public  and  private,  inafmuch  as  this  gives  a reality  and  force  to  all  the 
fecondary  ideas  before  fpoken  of.  Frequent  converfation  with  devout  perfons,  and 
frequent  reading  of  devout  books,  have  great  efficacy  alfo,  from  the  infedlioufnefs  of 
our  tempers  and  difpofitions,  and  from  the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the  proper  words, 
and  of  their  fecondary  ideas ; firft  in  a faint  ftate,  afterwards  in  a ftronger  and  ftronger 
perpetually.  The  contemplation  of  the  reft  of  the  divine  attributes,  his  omnipotence, 
omnifcience,  eternity,  ubiquity,  &c.  have  alfo  a tendency  to  fuppoi  t and  augment  the 
love  of  God,  when  this  is  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be  fuperior  to  the  fear ; till  that  time 
thefe  wonderful  attributes  enhance  the  fear  fo  much,  as  to  check  the  rife  and  growth  of 
the  love  for  a time.  Even  the  fear  itfelf  contributes  to  the  generation  and  augmentation 
of  the  love  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  in  a manner  greatly  analogous  to  the  production 
of  other  pleafures  from  pains.  And  indeed  it  feems,  that,  notwithftanding  the  variety 
of  ways  above-mentioned,  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  generated,  and  the  confequent 
variety  of  the  intellectual  aggregates,  and  fecondary  ideas,  there  mull  be  fo  great 
a refemblance  amongft  them,  that  they  cannot  but  languiffi  by  frequent  recurrency, 
till  fuch  time  as  ideas  of  an  oppofite  nature,  by  intervening  at  certain  feafons,  give 
them  new  life. 

The  love  of  God  is,  according  to  this  theory,  evidently  deduced  in  part  from 
interefted  motives  diredlly,  viz.  from  the  hopes  of  a future  reward ; and  thofe  motives 
to  it,  or  fources  of  it,  in  which  direft  explicit  felf-intereft  does  not  appear,  may  yet 
be  analyfed  up  to  it  ultimately,  however,  after  all  the  feveral  fources  of  the  love  of 
God  have  coalefced  together,  this  affeftion  becomes  as  difinterefted  as  any  others  as 
the  pleafure  we  take  in  any  natural  or  artificial  beauty,  in  the  efteem  of  others,  or  even 
in  fenfual  gratifications. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  this  pure  difinterefted  love  of  God  may,  by  the  concurrence 
of  a fufficient  number  of  fufficiently  ftrong  aflbciations,  arife  to  fuch  a height,  as  to 
prevail  over  any  of  the  other  defires  interefted  or  difinterefted  ; for  all,  except  the 
fenfual  ones,  are  of  a fadlitious  nature,  as  well  as  the  love  of  God ; and  the  fenfual 
ones  are,  in  our  progrefs  through  life,  overpowered  by  them  all  in  their  rcfpec- 
tive  turns. 

Euthufiafm  may  be  defined  a miftaken  perfuafion  in  any  perfon,  that  he  is  a peculiar 
favourite  with  God  ; and  that  he  receives  fupernatural  marks  thereof  The  vividnefs 
of  the  ideas  of  this  clafs  eafily  generates  this  falfe  perfuafion  in  perfons  of  ftrong  fancies, 
little  experience  in  divine  things,  and  narrow  underftandings  (and  efpecially  where 
the  moral  fenfe,  and  the  fcrupulofity  attending  its  growth  and  improvement,  are  but 
imperfeftly  formed),  by  giving  a reality  and  certainty  to  all  the  reveries  of  a rtian’s 
own  mind,  and  cementing  the  afibciations  in  a preternatural  manner.  It  may  alfo  be 
eafily  contradled  by  contagion,  as  daily  experience  ftiews  i and  indeed  more  eafily  than 
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moft  other  difpofitions  from  the  glaring  language  ufed  by  enthufiafts,  and  from  the 
great  flattery  and  fupport,  which  enthufiafm  affords  to  pride  and  lelf-conceit. 

OF  THE  FEAR  OF  GOD. 

The  fear  of  God  arifes  from  a view  of  the  evils  of  life,  from  the  threatenings  of  the 
Icriptures,  from  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  from  the  infinity  of  all  God’s  attributes,  from 
prayer,  m.editation,  reading,  and  converfation  upon  thefe  and  fuch  like  fubjedts,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  love  of  God.  When  confined  within  certain  limits,  and 
efpecially  when  tempered  with  love,  fo  as  to  become  awe,  veneration  and  reverence,  it 
remains  in  a natural  ftate,  i,  e.  fuits  our  other  circumftances ; and,  as  before  obferved, 
has  a confiderable  fhare  in  generating  the  love  of  God.  When  excelTive,  or  not  duly 
regarded,  it  degenerates  either  into  fuperftition  or  atheifm. 

Superftition  may  be  defined  a miftaken  opinion  concerning  the  feverity  and  punilh- 
ments  of  God,  magnifying  thefe  in  refpedt  of  ourfelves  or  others.  It  may  arife  from  a 
fenfe  of  guilt,  from  bodily  indifpofition,  from  erroneous  reafoning,  &c.  That  which 
arifes  from  the  firfl;  caufe  has  a tendency  to  remove  itfelf  by  regulating  the  perfon’s  be- 
haviour, and  confequently  leflfening  his  fenfe  of  guilt.  The  other  kinds  often  increale 
for  a time,  come  to  their  height  at  laft,  and  then  decline  again.  They  do  alfo,  in 
fome  cafes,  increafe  without  limits  during  life.  All  kinds  of  fuperftition  have  been 
produdtive  of  great  abfurdities  in  divine  worfliip,  both  amongft  Pagans,  and  amongft 
Jews  and  ChriJHans  and  they  have  all  a great  tendency  to  four  the  mind,  to  check 
natural  benevolence  and  compalTion,  and  to  generate  a bitter  perfecuting  fpirit.  All 
which  is  much  augmented  where  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  pafs  alternately  into  each 
other  at  intervals  j which  is  no  uncommon  cafe. 

Under  atheifm  I here  comprehend  not  only  the  fpeculative  kind,  but  the  praftical, 
or  that  negleft  of  God,  where  the  perfon  thinks  of  him  feldom,  and  with  relu6lance, 
and  pays  little  or  no  regard  to  him  in  his  adions,  though  he  does  not  deny  him  in 
words.  Both  kinds  feem  in  chriftian  countries,  where  reafonable  fatisfadion  in  religious 
matters  is  eafy  to  be  had  by  all  well-difpofed  minds,  and  grofs  ignorance  uncommon 
except  in  ill-difpofed  ones,  to  proceed  from  an  explicit  or  implicit  fenfe  of  guilt,  and 
a confequent  fear  of  God,  fufficient  to  generate  an  averfion  to  the  thoughts  of  him, 
and  to  the  methods  by  which  the  love  might  be  generated,  and  yet  too  feeble  to 
reftrain  from  guilt ; fo  that  they  may  properly  be  confidered  as  degenerations  of  the 
fear  of  God.  What  has  been  delivered  already  in  thefe  papers,  concerning  the 
connexion  of  fear,  averfion,  and  the  other  uneafy  paffions,  with  each  other,  and  alfo  of 
the  tendency  of  all  pain  to  prevent  the  recurrency  of  the  circumftances,  by  which  it  is 
introduced,  may  afford  fome  light  here. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  the  theopathetic  affeftions  are,  in  fome  things, 
analogous  to  the  fympathetic  ones,  as  well  as  different  in  others  j and  that  this 
difference  arifes  chiefly  from  the  infinity  and  abfolute  perfe6tion  of  the  divine  nature. 
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AfFe(5lions  of  an  intermediate  kind  are  generated  in  refped  of  good  and  evil  beings 
of  an  invifible  nature,  and  of  an  order  fuperior  to  us  (fuch  as  angels  and  devils)  j whofe 
origin  and  growth  will  eafily  be  underftood  from  what  is  here  delivered. 


SECT.  VI. 

OF  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THE  MORAL  SENSE. 

PROP.  XCIX. 

*To  examine  how  far  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  the  moral  Senfe  are  agreeable  to  the 

foregoing  Theory. 

There  are  certain  tempers  of  mind,  with  the  aftions  flowing  from  them,  as  of  piety, 
humility,  refignation,  gratitude,  &c.  towards  God  ; of  benevolence,  charity,  gene- 
rofity,  compaflTion,  humility,  gratitude,  &c.  towards  men;  of  temperance,  patience, 
contentment,  &c.  in  refpedl;  of  a perfon’s  own  private  enjoyments  or  fufferings ; which 
when  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  poflTelTed  of,  and  refledls  upon,  a pleafing  confcioufnefs 
and  felf-approbation  rife  up  in  his  mind,  exclufively  of  any  diredl  explicit  confideration 
of  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  himfelf,  from  his  poflelTion  of  thefe  good  qualities.  In 
like  manner  the  view  of  them  in  others  raifes  up  a difinterefted  love  and  efteem  for 
thofe  others.  And  the  oppofite  qualities  of  impiety,  profanenefs,  uncharitablenefs, 
refentment,  cruelty,  envy,  ingratitude,  intemperance,  lewdnefs,  felfilhnefs,  &c.  are 
attended  with  the  condemnation  both  of  ourfelves  and  others.  This  is,  in  general, 
the  ftate  of  the  cafe ; but  there  are  many  particular  differences,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular education,  temper,  profeflion,  fex,  &c.  of  each  perfon. 

Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  fecondary  ideas  belonging  to  virtue  and  vice,  duty 
and  fin,  innocence  and  guilt,  merit  and  demerit,  right  and  wrong,  moral  good  and 
moral  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  fit  and  unfit,  obligation  and  prohibition,  &c.  in  one  man, 
bear  a great  refemblance  to  thofe  belonging  to  the  fame  words  in  another,  or  to  the 
correfponding  words,  if  they  have  different  languages ; and  yet  do  not  exadlly  coincide, 
but  differ  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  difference  in  education,  temper,  &c. 

Now  both  this  general  refemblance,  and  thefe  particular  differences,  in  our  ideas, 
and  confequent  approbation  or  difapprobation,  feem  to  admit  of  an  analyfis  and 
explanation  from  the  following  particulars. 

Firft,  Children  are,  for  the  moft  part,  inftrucffed  in  the  difference  and  oppofition 
between  virtue  and  vice,  duty  and  fin,  &c.  and  have  fome  general  defcriptions  of  the 
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virtues  and  vices  inculcated  upon  them.  They  are  told,  that  the  firft  are  good, 
pleafant,  beautiful,  noble,  fit,  worthy  of  praife  and  reward,  &c.  the  laft  odious, 
painful,  fhameful,  worthy  of  punilhment,  &c.  fo  that  the  pleafing  and  difpleafing- 
aflTociations,  previoufly  annexed  to  thefe  words  in  their  minds,  are,  by  means  of  that 
confidence  which  they  place  in  their  fuperiors,  transferred  upon  the  virtues  and  vices 
refpeflively.  And  the  mutual  intercourfes  of  life  have  the  fame  effedt  in  a lefs  degree, 
with  refpedt  to  adults,  and  thofe  children  who  receive  little  or  no  inftrudtion  from  their 
parents  or  fuperiors.  Virtue  is  in  general  approved,  and  fet  off  by  all  the  encomiums, 
and  honourable  appellations,  that  any  other  thing  admits  of,  and  vice  loaded  with 
cenfures  and  reproaches  of  all  kinds,  in  all  good  converfation  and  books.  And.  this 
happens  oftener  than  the  contrary,  even  in  bad  ones  fo  that  as  far  as  men  are 
influenced  in  their  judgments  by  thofe  of  others,  the  balance  is,  upon  the  whole,  on  the 
fide  of  virtue. 

Secondly,  There  are  many  immediate  good  confequences,  which  attend  upon  virtue, 
as  many  ill  ones  do  upon  vice,  and  that  during  our  whole  progrefs  through  life. 
Senfuality  and  intemperance  fubjedt  men  to  difeafes  and  pain,  to  lhame,  deformity,  fil- 
thinefs,  terrors,  and  anxieties  i whereas  temperance  is  attended  with  eafe  of  body,  free- 
dom of  fpirits,  the  capacity  of  being  pleafed  with  the  objedls  of  pleafure,  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  the  perfedion  of  the  fenfes,  and  of  the  faculties  bodily  and  mental, 
long  life,  plenty.  See.  Anger,  malice,  envy,  bring  upon  us  the  returns  of  anger, 
malice,  envy,  from  others,  with  injuries,  reproaches,  fears,  aud  peipetual  difquietude  5 
and  in  like  manner  good-will,  generofity,  companion,  are  rewarded  with  returns  of  the 
fame,  with  the  pleafures  of  fociality  and  friendfliip,  with  good  offices,  and  with  the 
higheft  encomiums.  And  when  a perfon  becomes  properly  qualified  by  the  previous 
love  of  his  neighbour  to  love  God,  to  hope  and  rrufl;  in  him,  and  to  worffiip  him  in 
any  meafure  as  he  ought  to  do,  this  affords  the  fincerefl:  joy  and  comfort ; as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  negledt  of  God,  or  pra6lical  atheifm,  the  murmuring  againft  the  courfe 
of  Providence,  fceptical  unfettlednefs,  and  fool-hardy  impiety,  are  evidently  attended 
with  great  anxieties,  gloominefs,  and  diftra6tion,  as  long  as  there  are  any  traces  of 
morality  or  religion  left  upon  men’s  minds.  Now  thefe  pleafures  and  pains,  by  often 
recurring  in  various  combinations,  and  by  being  varioufly  transferred  upon  each  other, 
from  the  great  affinity  between  the  feveral  virtues,  and  their  rewards,  with  each  other ; 
alfo  between  the  feveral  vices,  and  their  punifliments,  with  each  other  j will  at  lafl: 
beget  in  us  a general,  mixed,  pleafing  idea  and  confeioufnefs,  when  we  refledt  upon 
our  own  virtuous  affeeffions  or  adtionsj  a fenfe  of  guilt,  and  an  anxiety,  when  we 
refleil  on  the  contrary  j and  alfo  raife  in  us  the  love  and  efteem  of  virtue,  and  the 
hatred  of  vice  in  others. 

Thirdly,  The  many  benefits  which  we  receive  immediately  from,  or  which  have 
fome  evident,  though  diftant,  connexion  with  the  piety,  benevolence,  and  temperance 
of  others  ] alfo  the  contrary  mifehiefs  from  their  vices  j lead  us  firft  to  the  love  and 
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liatred  of  the  perfons  themfelves  by  aflTociation,  as  explained  under  the  head  of 
fympathy,  and  then  by  farther  aflbciations  to  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  virtues  and 
vices,  confidered  abftradtedly,  and  without  any  regard  to  our  own  intereft  j and  that 
whether  we  view  them  in  ourfelves  or  others.  As  our  love  and  efleem  for  virtue  in 
others  is  much  increafed  by  the  pleafing  confcioufnefs,  which  our  own  pradlice  of  it 
affords  to  ourfelves,  fo  the  pleafure  of  this  confcioufnefs  is  much  increafed  by  our  love 
of  virtue  in  others. 

Fourthly,  The  great  fuitablenefs  of  all  the  virtues  to  each  other,  and  to  the  beauty, 
order,  and  perfedion  of  the  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  impreffes  a very  lovely 
charader  upon  virtue  ; and  the  contrary  felf-contradidion,  deformity,  and  mifchievous 
tendency  of  vice,  render  it  odious,  and  matter  of  abhorrence  to  all  perfons  that  refled 
upon  thefe  things ; and  beget  a language  of  this  kind,  which  is  borrowed,  in  great 
meafure,  from  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  imagination,  and  applied  with  a peculiar  force 
and  fitnefs  to  this  fubjed  from  its  great  importance. 

Fifthly,  The  hopes  and  fears  which  arife  from  the  confideration  of  a future  ftate,  arc 
themfelves  pleafures  and  pains  of  a high  nature.  When  therefore  a fufficient  foundation 
has  been  laid  by  a pradical  belief  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  by  the  frequent 
view  of,  and  meditation  upon,  death,  by  the  lofs  of  departed  friends,  by  bodily  pains, 
by  worldly  difappointments  and  afflidions,  for  forming  ftrong  aflTociations  of  the 
pleafures  of  thefe  hopes  with  duty,  and  the  pains  of  thefe  fears  with  fin,  the  reiterated 
imprefllons  of  thofe  aflbciations  will  at  laft  make  duty  itfelf  a pleafure,  and  convert  fin 
into  a pain,  giving  a luftre  and  deformity  refpedively  to  all  their  appellations;  and 
that  without  any  exprefs  recolledion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world,  jull  as  in 
other  cafes  of  aflbciation. 

Sixthly,  All  meditations  upon  God,  who  is  the  Inexhauftible  fountain,  and  infinite 
abyfs,  of  all  perfedion,  both  natural  and  moral ; alfo  all  the  kinds  of  prayer,  i.  e.  all 
the  ways  of  expreflang  our  love,  hope,  trud,  refignation,  gratitude,  reverence,  fear, 
defire,  &c.  towards  him;  transfer  by  aflbciation,  all  the  perfedion,  greatnefs,  and 
glorioufnefs  of  his  natural  attributes  upon  his  moral  ones,  i.  e.  upon  moral  reditude. 
We  fhall  by  this  means  learn  to  be  merciful,  holy,  and  perfed,  becaufe  God  is  fo ; 
and  to  love  mercy,  holinefs,  and  perfedion,  wherever  we  fee  them. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  fenfation,  imagination, 
ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  and  theopathy,  as  far  as  they  are  confident  with 
one  another,  with  the  frame  of  our  natures,  and  with  the  courfe  of  the  world,  beget 
in  us  a moral  fenfe,  and  lead  us  to  the  love  and  approbation  of  virtue,  and  to  the  fear, 
hatred,  and  abhorrence  of  vice.  This  moral  fenfe  therefore  carries  its  own  authority 
with  it,  inafmuch  as  it  is  the  fum  total  of  all  the  red,  and  the  ultimate  refult  from 
them ; and  employs  the  force  and  authority  of  the  whole  nature  of  man  againd  any 
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particular  part  of  it,  that  rebels  againft  the  determinations  and  commands  of  the 
confcience  or  moral  judgment. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  moral  fenfe  carries  us  perpetually  to  the  pure  love  of  God, 
as  our  higheft  and  ultimate  perfedion,  our  end,  centre,  and  only  refting-place,  to 
which  yet  we  can  never  attain. 

When  the  moral  fenfe  is  advanced  to  confiderable  perfedion,  a perfon  may  be  made 
to  love  and  hate,  merely  becaufe  he  ought,  i.  e.  the  pleafures  of  moral  beauty  and 
reditude,  and  the  pains  of  moral  deformity  and  unfitnefs,  may  be  transferred,  and 
made  to  coalefce  almoll  inftantaneoufly. 

Scrupulofity  may  be  confidered  as  a degeneration  of  the  moral  fenfe,  refembling 
that  by  which  the  fear  of  God  paffes  into  fuperftition ; for  it  arifes,  like  this,  from 
a confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  explicit  or  implicit,  from  bodily  indifpofition,  and  from  an 
erroneous  method  of  reafoningj»  It  has  alfo  a moft  intimate  connedion  with  fuper- 
llition  (juft  as  moral  reditude  has  with  the  true  love  and  fear  of  God) ; and,  like 
fjpeiitition,  it  is,  in  many  cafes,  obferved  to  work  its  own  cure  by  redifying  what 
is  amifs  j and  fo  by  degrees  removing  both  the  explicit  and  implicit  confcioufnefs 
of  guilt.  It  feems  alfo,  that  in  this  imperfed  ftate  men  feldom  arrive  at  any  great 
degree  of  corrednefs  in  their  adions  without  fome  previous  fcrupulofity,  by  which  they 
may  be  led  to  eftimate  the  nature  and  confequences  of  alFedions  and  adions  with  care, 
impartiality  and  exadnefs. 

The  moral  fenfe  or  judgment  here  fpoken  of,  is  fometimes  confidered  as  an  inftind, 
fometimes  as  determinations  of  the  mind,  grounded  on  the  eternal  reafons  and  relations 
of  things.  Thofe  who  maintain  either  of  thefe  opinions  may,  perhaps,  explain  them 
fo  as  to  be  confiftent  with  the  foregoing  analyfis  of  the  moral  fenfe  from  aflbciation. 
But  if  by  inftind  be  meant  a difpofition  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  in  confequence 
of  this,  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  mind  alone,  fo  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  aflbci- 
ation ; and  by  a moral  inftind,  fuch  a difpofition  producing  in  us  moral  judgments 
concerning  aftedions  and  adions  j it  will  be  necefifary,  in  order  to  fupport  the  opinion 
of  a moral  inftind,  to  produce  inftances,  where  moral  judgments  arife  in  us  inde- 
pendently of  prior  aflbciations  determining  thereto. 

In  like  manner,  if  by  founding  the  morality  of  adions,  and  our  judgment  concerning 
this  morality,  on  the  eternal  reafons  and  relations  of  things  be  meant,  that  the  reafons 
drawn  fi-om  the  relations  of  things,  by  which  the  morality  or  immorality  of  certain 
adions  is  commonly  proved,  and  which,  with  the  relations,  are  called  eternal,  from 
their  appearing  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  to  the  mind  at  all  times,  would  determine 
the  mind  to  form  the  correfponding  moral  judgment  independently  of  prior  aflTociations, 
this  ought  alfo  to  be  proved  by  the  allegation  of  proper  inftances.  To  me  it  appears, 
that  the  inftances  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them,  of  an  oppofite  nature,  and 
favour  the  dedudion  of  all  our  moral  judgments,  approbations,  and  difapprobations, 
from  affociation  alone.  However,  fome  aflbciations  are  formed  fo  early,  repeated  fo 
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often,  riveted  fo  ftrong,  and  have  fo  clofe  a conne6lion  with  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  the  events  of  life  which  happen  to  all,  as  in  a popular  way  of  fpeaking,  to 
claim  the  appellation  of  original  and  natural  difpofitions  j and  to  appear  like  inftinfts, 
when  compared  with  difpofitions  evidently  facflitious ; alfo  like  axioms,  and  Intuitive 
propofitions,  eternally  true  according  to  the  ufual  phrafe,  when  compared  with  moral 
reafonings  of  a compound  kind.  But  I have  endeavoured  to  fnew  in  thefe  papers^ 
that  all  reafoning,  as  well  as  afFe6lion,  is  the  mere  refult  of  alTociation. 
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CONCLUSION; 

CONTAINING  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Besides  the  confequences  flowing  from  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation,  v/hlch  arc 
delivered  in  the  Corollaries  to  the  fourteenth  Propofition,  there  is  another,  which  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  a pernicious  tendency  in  refpedt  of  morality  and  religion ; 
and  which  therefore  it  will  be  proper  that  I Ihould  confider  particularly. 

The  confequence  I mean  is  that  of  the  mechanifm  or  neceflity  of  human  adions,  in 
oppofition  to  what  is  generally  termed  free-will.  Here  then  I will, 

Firft,  State  my  notion  of  the  mechanifm  or  neceflity  of  human  adions. 

Secondly,  Give  fuch  reafons  as  induce  me  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  the  mechanifm 
of  human  adions. 

Thirdly,  Confider  the  objedions  and  difficulties  attending  this  opinion. 

And,  laftly.  Allege  fome  prefumptions  in  favour  of  it  from  its  confequences. 

By  the  mechanifm  of  human  adions  I mean,  that  each  adion  refults  from  the 
previous  circumftances  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
certainty,  as  other  effeds  do  from  their  mechanical  caufes ; fo  that  a perfon  cannot 
do  indifferently  either  of  the  adions  and  its  contrary  while  the  previous  circum- 

ftances are  the  fame ; but  is  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  doing  one  of  them,  and 
that  only.  Agreeably  to  this  I fuppofe,  that  by  free-will  is  meant  a power  of  doing 
either  the  adion,  or  its  contrary  a ; while  the  previous  circumftances  remain 
the  fame. 

If  by  free-will  be  meant  a power  of  beginning  motion,  this  will  come  to  the  fame 
thing } fince,  according  to  the  opinion  of  mechanifm,  as  here  explained,  man  has  no 
fuch  power;  but  every  adion,  or  bodily  motion,  arifes  from  previous  circumftances, 
or  bodily  motions,  already  exifting  in  the  brain,  i.  e,  from  vibrations,  which  are  either 
the  immediate  effed  of  impreffions  then  made,  or  the  remote  compound  effed  of  former 
impreffions,  or  both. 

But  if  by  free-will  be  meant  any  thing  different  from  thefe  two  definitions  of  it,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  inconfiftent  with  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind  here  laid  down. 
Thus,  if  free-will  be  defined  the  power  of  doing  what  a perfon  defires  or  wills  to  do,  of 
deliberating,  fufpending,  choofing,  &c.  or  of  refiftlng  the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition, 
refentment,  &c.  Free-will,  under  certain  limitations,  is  not  only  confiftent  with  the 
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dofhrine  of  mechaniftn,  but  even  flows  from  itj  fince  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  powers  of  calling  up  ideas,  of  exciting  and 
reftraining  affedions,  and  of  performing  and  fufpending  adions,  arife  from  the 
mechanifm  of  our  natures.  This  may  be  called  free-will  in  the  popular  and  prac- 
tical fenfe,  in  contradiftindion  to  that,  which  is  oppofed  to  mechanifm,  and  which 
may  be  called  free-will  in  the  philofophical  fenfe. 

I proceed  now  to  the  arguments  which  favour  the  opinion  of  mechanifm. 

Firfl,  then.  It  is  evident  to,  and  allowed  by  all,  that  the  adions  of  mankind  proceed, 
in  many  cafes,  from  motives,  f.  e.  from  the  influence  which  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fyrnpathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
fenfe,  have  over  them.  And  thefe  motives  leem  to  ad  like  all  other  caufes.  When 
the  motive  is  ftrong,  the  adion  is  performed  with  vigour  j when  weak,  feebly.  When 
a contrary  motive  intervenes,  it  checks  or  over-rules,  in  proportion  to  its  relative 
ftrength,  as  far  as  one  can  judge.  So  that  where  the  motives  are  the  fame,  the  adions 
cannot  be  different;  where  the  motives  are  different,  the  adions  cannot  be  the  fame. 
And  it  is  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  fad,  in  the  principal 
adions  of  life,  and  fuch  where  the  motives  are  of  a magnitude  fufficient  to  be  evident. 
It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  interpret  the  obfcure  cafes  by  the  evident  ones ; and  to  infer, 
that  there  are  in  all  inffances  motives  of  a proper  kind  and  degree,  which  generate  each 
adion ; though  they  are  fometimes  not  feen  through  their  minutenefs,  or  through  the 
inattention  or  ignorance  of  the  obferver.  Agreeably  to  which  thofe  perfons,  who  ftudy 
the  caufes  and  motives  of  human  adions,  may  decypher  them  much  more  completely, 
both  in  themfeves,  and  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  than  others  can. 

Suppofe  now  a perfon  able  to  decypher  all  his  own  adions  in  this  way,  fo  as  to  fliew 
that  they  correfponded  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  motives  arifing  from  the  feven  clalTes 
of  pleafures  and  pains  confidered  in  this  theory ; alfo  able  to  decypher  the  principal 
adions  of  others  in  the  fame  way ; this  would  be  as  good  evidence,  that  motives  were 
the  mechanical  caufes  of  adions,  as  natural  phtenomena  are  for  the  mechanical  operation 
of  heat,  diet,  or  medicines.  Or  if  he  could  not  proceed  fo  far,  but  was  able  only  to 
decypher  moft  of  his  own  adions,  and  many  of  the  principal  ones  of  others,  ftill  the 
evidence  would  fcarce  be  diminifhed  thereby,  if  the  deficiency  was  no  more  than  is 
reafonably  to  be  expeded  from  our  ignorance  and  inattention,  in  refped  of  ourfelves 
and  others.  Let  the  reader  make  the  trial,  efpecially  upon  himfelf,  fince  fuch 
a felf-examination  cannot  but  be  profitable,  and  may  perhaps  be  pleafant;  and  that 
either  according  to  the  feven  clafles  of  pleafures  and  pains  here  kid  down,  or  any  other 
divifion,  and  judge  as  he  thinks  fit  upon  mature  deliberation. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  in  fuch  an  inquiry  into  a man’s  felf,  as  I here  propofe,  for  him 
to  confider  in  a fliort  time  after  any  material  adion  is  part,  whether,  if  he  was  once 
more  put  into  the  fame  rigidly  exad  circumftances,  he  could  poffibly  do  otherwife  than 
as  he  did.  Here  the  power  of  imagination  will  intervene,  and  be  apt  to  deceive  the 
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inquirer,  unlefs  he  be  cautious.  For  in  this  review  other  motives,  befides  thofe  which 
did  actually  influence  him,  will  ftart  up  ; and  that  efpecially  if  the  action  be  fuch  as  he 
wifhes  to  have  been  performed  with  more  vigour  or  lefs,  or  not  to  have  been  performed 
at  all.  But  when  thefe  foreign  motives  are  fet  afide,  and  the  imagination  confined  to 
thofe  which  did  in  fad  take  place,  it  will  appear  impolTible,  as  it  feems  to  me,  that 
the  perfon  fhould  have  done  otherwife  than  the  very  thing  which  he  did. 

Secondly,  According  to  the  theory  here  laid  down,  all  human  adions  proceed  from 
vibrations  in  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles,  and  thefe  from  others,  which  are  either  evidently 
of  a mechanical  nature,  as  in  the  automatic  motions  or  elfe  have  been  fhewn  to  be  fo 
in  the  account  given  of  the  voluntary  motions. 

And  if  the  dodrine  of  vibrations  be  rejeded,  and  fenfation  and  mufcular  motion 
be  fuppofed  to  be  performed  by  fome  other  kind  of  motion  in  the  nervous  parts,  dill 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  might  be  applied  to  this  other 
kind  of  motion. 

LafUy,  To  fuppofe,  that  the  adion  A,  or  its  contrary  a,  can  equally  follow  previous 
circumftances,  that  are  exadly  the  fame,  appears  to  me  the  fame  thing,  as  affirming 
that  one  or  both  of  them  might  ftart  up  into  being  without  any  caufe ; which,  if  admitted, 
appears  to  me  to  deftroy  the  foundation  of  all  general  abftrad  reafoning ; and  parti- 
cularly of  that  whereby  the  exiftence  of  the  firft  caufe  is  proved. 

One  of  the  principal  objedions  to  the  opinion  of  mechanifm  is  that  deduced  from  the 
exiftence  of  the  moral  fenfe,  whofe  hiftory  I have  juft  given.  But  it  appears  from  that 
hiftory,  that  God  has  fo  formed  the  world,  and  perhaps  (with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  was 
obliged  by  his  moral  perfedions  fo  to  form  it,  as  that  virtue  muft  have  amiable  and 
pleafing  ideas  affixed  to  it;  vice,  odious  ones.  The  moral  fenfe  is  therefore  generated 
neceflarily  and  mechanically.  And  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  amiable 
and  odious  ideas  above  fhewed  to  be  neceflTarily  affixed  to  virtue  and  vice  refpedively, 
though  differently  according  to  the  different  events,  of  each  perfon’s  life,  do  not  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  making  us  ultimately  happy  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour ; and  whether  they  are  not,  c^eteris  'paribus,  the  fame  entirely,  or  at  leaft  in  all 
material  refpeds,  in  thofe  who  believe  mechanifm,  who  believe  free-will,  and  who  have 
not  entered  into  the  difcuffion  of  the  queftion  at  all ; or  if  there  be  a difference,  whether 
the  affociations  arifing  from  the  opinion  of  neceffity,  do  not  tend  more  to  accelerate  us 
in  our  progrefs  to  the  love  of  God,  our  only  true  happinefs.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  difference  is  in  general  very  fmall ; alfo  that  this  difference,  whatever  it  be,  is 
fuch  a nature  as  to  be  a prefumption,  in  favour  of  the  do6lrine  of  neceffity,  all  things 
being  duly  confidered. 

When  a perfon  firft  changes  his  opinion  from  free-will  to  mechanifm,  or  more  pro- 
perly firft  fees  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind,  and  believes  tlie  reft  from  analogy, 
he  is  iuft  as  much  affected  by  his  wonted  pleafures  and  pains,  hopes  and  fears,  as  before, 
by  the  moral  and  religious  ones,  as  by  others.  And  the  being  perfuaded,  that  certain 
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things  have  a necelTary  influence  to  change  his  mind  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  t.  e.  fo 
as  to  receive  more  fenfible,  fympathetic,  religious  pleafures,  or  otherwife,  will  force 
him  ftill  more  ftrongly  upon  the  right  method,  /.  e.  put  him  upon  inquiring  after  and 
purfuing  this  method. 

If  it  be  obje6led.  That  the  moral  fenfe  fuppofes,  that  we  refer  actions  to  ourfelves 
and  others,  whereas  the  opinion  of  mechanifm  annihilates  all  thofe  alfociations,  by 
which  v/e  refer  adions  to  ourfelves  or  others;  I anfwer,  that  it  does  this  juft  as  the 
belief  of  the  reality  and  infinite  value  of  the  things  of  another  world  annihilates  all  the 
regards  to  this  world.  Both  have  a tendency  to  thefe  refpecftive  ends,  which  are 
indeed  one  and  the  fame  at  the  bottom ; but  both  require  time,  in  order  to  produce 
their  full  effedls.  When  religion  has  made  any  one  indifferent  to  this  world,  its 
pleafures  and  pains,  then  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  pure  unmixed  happinefs,  comes  in 
refpedt  of  him  ; fo  that  he  may  then  well  refer  all  to  God.  However,  a man  may 
be  thoroughly  fatisfied  in  a cool  deliberate  way,  that  honours,  riches,  &c.  can  afford 
no  folid  happinefs ; and  yet  defire  them  at  certain  times,  eagerly,  perhaps,  'from  former 
affociations.  But  fuch  a thorough  general  convidion,  applied  previoufly  to  the 
particular  inftances,  is  a great  help  in  time  of  temptation,  and  will  gradually  deftroy 
the  wrong  afifociations.  In  like  manner,  the  opinion  that  God  is  the  one  only  caufe 
of  all  things,  has  a tendency  to  beget  the  moft  abfolute  refignation,  and  muff;  be 
a great  fupport  in  grievous  trials  and  fufferings. 

We  may  fhew  by  a like  method  of  reafoning,  that  the  affedions  of  gratitude 
and  refentment,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  fenfe,  remain  notwith- 
ftanding  the  doftrine  of  mechanifm.  For  it  appears  from  the  account  of  refentment 
above  delivered,  that  this,  and  by  confequence  gratitude,  in  their  nafcent  ftate,  are 
equally  exerted  towards  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  that  are  equally  connefted 
with  pleafure  and  pain.  By  degrees  all  fucceeding  circumftances  are  left  out,  and 
our  love  and  hatred  confined  to  preceding  ones,  which  we  confider  as  the  only  caufes. 
We  then  leave  out  inanimate  objefts  entirely,  brutes  and  children  in  moft  circumftances, 
and  adults  in  fome.  All  which  is  chiefly  done,  becaufe  acknowledgments,  rewards, 
threatenings,  and  punifhments,  with  the  other  aflfociated  circumftances  of  gratitude  and 
refentment,  can  have  no  ufe  but  with  refpeff  to  living  intelligent  beings.  By  farther 
degrees  we  learn  fuch  a ufe  of  the  words,  caufe,  and  effecft,  as  to  call  nothing  a caufe, 
whofe  caufe,  or  preceding  circumftance,  we  can  fee,  denominating  all  fuch  things 
mere  effedls,  all  other  caufes.  And  thus,  becaufe  the  fecret  fprings  of  acftion  in  men 
are  frequently  concealed,  both  from  the  by-ftander,  and  even  from  the  agent  himfelf, 
or  not  attended  to,  we  confider  men  in  certain  circumftances  as  real  caufes ; and 
intelligent  beings,  as  the  only  ones  that  can  be  real  caufes;  and  thus  confine  our 
gratitude  and  refentment  to  them:  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  as  foon  as  we  difcover 
created  intelligent  beings  not  to  be  real  caufes,  we  ftiould  ceafe  to  make  them  the 
objefts  either  of  gratitude  or  refentment.  But  this  is  in  great  meafuie,  fpeculation;  for  it 
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will  appear  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  benevolence,  companion,  &c.  arc  amiable, 
and  the  objedbs  of  gratitude,  envy  and  malice  the  contrary,  from  whatever  caufes  they 
proceed,  i.  e.  he  will  find  his  mind  fo  formed  already  by  affociation,  that  he  cannot 
withhold  his  gratitude  or  refentment : and  it  has  been  my  bufinefs  in  the  foregoing 
analyfis  of  the  afiedlions,  to  point  out  the  feveral  methods  by  which  this  and  fuch  like 
things  are  brought  about.  And,  for  the  fame  reafons,  a perfon  muft  aferibe  merit  and 
demerit,  which  are  alfo  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  fenle,  to  created  intelligent 
beings,  though  he  may  have  a full  perfuafion,  that  they  are  not  real  caufes. 

It  does  indeed  appear,  that  this  is  owing  to  our  prefent  imperfed  ftate,  in  which  we 
begin  with  the  idolatry  of  the  creature,  with  the  worfliip  of  every  aflbeiated  circumftance ; 
and  that  as  we  advance  in  perfedion,  the  affociations  relating  to  the  one  only,  ultimate, 
infinite  caufe,  muft  at  laft  overpower  all  the  reft ; that  we  fhall  pay  no  regards  but  to 
God  alone ; and  that  all  refentment,  demerit,  fin,  and  mifery,  will  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated and  abforbed  by  his  infinite  happinefs  and  perfedions.  For  our  aflbeiations 
being  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  our  firft  grofs  and 
tranfitory  ones  muft  yield  to  thofe  which  fucceed  and  remain. 

While  any  degree  of  refentment,  or  unpleafmg  afFedion,  is  left,  it  may  be  fhewn, 
that  the  fame  aflbeiations  which  keep  it  up,  will  turn  it  upon  the  creatures,  and 
particularly  upon  ourfelves.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  confideration  of  the 
ultimate  caufe  feems  ready  to  turn  it  from  ourfelves,  it  will  alfo  ftiew  that  it  ought  to 
be  annihilated. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  general  remarks,  tending  to  remove  the  difficulties 
arifing  from  the  confideration  of  the  moral  fenfe.  I will  now  ftate  the  principal 
objedions  to  the  opinion  of  mechanifm,  in  a dired,  but  fliort  way,  adding  fuch  hints 
as  appear  to  me  to  afford  a folution  of  them. 

Firft,  then.  It  may  be  faid,  that  a man  may  prove  his  own  free-will  by  internal 
feeling.  This  is  true,  if  by  free-will  be  meant  the  power  of  doing  what  a man  wills 
or  defires ; or  of  refilling  the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition,  &c.  t.  e.  free-will  in 
the  popular  and  pradical  fenfe.  Every  perfon  may  eafily  recoiled  inftances,  where 
he  has  done  thefe  feveral  things.  But  then  thefe  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  prefent 
queftion.  To  prove  that  a man  has  free-will  in  the  fenfe  oppofite  to  mechanifm,  he 
ought  to  feel,  that  he  can  do  different  things,  while  the  motives  remain  precifely  the 
fame  : and  here  I apprehend  the  internal  feelings  are  entirely  againft  free-will,  where 
the  motives  are  of  a fufficient  magnitude  to  be  evident  i where  they  are  not,  nothing 
can  be  proved. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  unlefs  a man  have  free-will,  he  is  not  an  agent. 
I anfwer,  that  this  is  true,  if  agency  be  fo  defined  as  to  include  free-will.  But  if 
agency  have  its  fenfe  determined,  like  other  words,  from  the  aflbeiated  appearances, 
the  objedion  falls  at  once.  A man  may  ^eak,  handle,  love,  fear,  &c.  entirely 
by  mechanifm. 
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Thirdly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  denial  of  free-will  in  man  is  the  denial  of  it 
in  God  alfo.  But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  put  the 
queftion  in  refpeft  of  God,  fuppofing  free-will  to  mean  the  power  of  doing  different 
things,  the  previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  without  grofs  anthropo- 
morphitifm.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  however,  becaufe  man  is  fubjedl  to  a neceffity 
ordained  by  God,  that  God  is  fubjeft  to  a prior  neceffity.  On  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  dodrine  of  mechanifm,  God  is  the  caufe  of  caufes,  the  one  only  fource  of  all 
power. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  men  are  perpetually  impofed  upon,  unlefs  they  have 
free-will,  fince  they  think  they  have.  But  here  again  free-will  is  put  for  the  power  of 
doing  what  a man  wills  or  defires,  &c.  for,  in  the  fenfe  oppofite  to  mechanifm,  few 
perfons  have  ever  entered  into  the  difcuffiion  of  the  point  at  all ; and  thofe  who  do  with 
fufficient  attention,  cannot  but  determine  againft  free-will,  as  it  feems  to  me. 

Fifthly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  dodrine  of  mechanifm  deflroys  the  notion  of  a 
particular  providence  altering  the  courfe  of  nature  fo  as  to  fuit  it  to  the  adions  of  men. 
I anfwer,  that  laying  down  philofophical  free-will,  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  courfe  of 
nature  may  perhaps  be  necelTary.  But  if  man’s  adions,  and  the  courfe  of  nature,  be 
both  fixed,  they  may  be  fuited  to  each  other  in  the  bcft  poffible  manner ; which  is  all 
that  can  be  required,  in  order  to  vindicate  God’s  attributes,  as  well  as  all  that  man 
can  defire. 

Sixthly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  all  motives  to  good  adions,  and  particularly  to  prayer, 
are  taken  away  by  denying  free-will.  I anfwer,  that  according  to  the  mechanical 
fyftem,  prayer  and  good  adions  are  the  means  for  obtaining  happinefs;  and  that  the 
belief  of  this  is  the  ftrongeft  of  motives  to  impel  men  to  prayer  and  good  works. 

Seventhly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  denial  of  free-will  deftroys  the  diftindion  between 
virtue  and  vice.  I anfwer,  that  this  is  according  as  thefe  words  are  defined.  If 
free-will  be  included  in  the  definition  of  virtue,  then  there  can  be  no  virtue  without 
free-will.  But  if  virtue  be  defined  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  a courfe  of  adion 
proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  or  from  benevolence,  &c.  free-will  is  not  at  all 
neceflary ; fince  thefe  affedions  and  adions  may  be  brought  about  mechanically. 

A folution  analogous  to  this  may  be  given  to  the  objedion  taken  from  the  notions 
of  merit  and  demerit.  Let  the  words  be  defined,  and  they  will  either  include  free-will, 
or,  not  including  it,  will  not  require  it  j fo  that  the  propofition,  merit  implies  free-will^ 
will  either  be  identical,  or  falfe. 

Eighthly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  dodrine  of  mechanifm  makes  God  the  author  of 
fin.  I anfwer,  that  till  we  arrive  at  felf-annihilation,  fin  always  will,  and  ought  to 
appear  to  arife  from  ourfelves ; and  that,  when  we  are  arrived  thither,  fin  and  evil  of 
every  kind  vanifla.  I anfwer  alfo,  that  the  dodrine  of  philofophical  free-will  does  not 
remove  our  difficulties  and  perplexities,  in  refpedof  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  unlefs 
by  transferring  them  upon  the  natural  ones,  i.  e.  by  our  fuppofing  that  fome  prior 
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iiecefTity  compelled  God  to  bellow  free-will  on  his  creatures.  It  feems  equally 
difficult,  in  every  way,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  natural  or  moral,  confidently 
with  the  infinity  of  the  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God, If  we  fuppofe,  that 
all  tends  to  happinefs  ultimately,  this  removes  the  difficulty  fo  far  as  to  produce 
acquiefcence  in  the  v/ill  of  God,  and  thankfulnefs  to  him ; and  that  jud  as  much  upon 
the  fydem  of  mechanifm  as  that  of  free-will.  Moral  evil  has  no  difficulty  in  it,  befides 
what  arifes  from  the  natural  evil  attending  it. 

Ninthly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  exhortations  of  the  fcriptures  prefuppofe  free-will. 

I anfwer.  That  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  motives  impelling  the  will,  and  contribu- 
ting, as  far  as  they  are  attended  to,  to  re6lify  it.  A parent  who  believes  the  dodlrine 
of  mechanifm  may,  confidently  with  it,  or  rather  mud  necefifarily,  in  confequence  of 
this  belief,  exhort  his  child.  Therefore  God,  who  is  pleafed  to  call  himfelf  our 
heavenly  Father,  may  do  the  fame.  And  if  we  embrace  the  opinion  of  univerfal 
redoration,  then  all  the  exhortations  contained  both  in  the  word  and  works  of  God,  will 
produce  their  genuine  efFed,  and  concur  to  work  in  us  difpofitions  fit  to  receive 
happinefs  ultimately. 

I come  now  to  hint  forne  confequences  of  the  docdrine  of  mechanifm,  which  feem  to 
me  to  be  drong  prefumptions  in  its  favour. 

Fird,  then.  It  entirely  removes  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  prefcience  of 
God  with  the  free-will  of  man.  For  it  takes  away  philofophical  free-will,  and  the 
pra6tical  is  confident  with  God’s  prefcience. 

Secondly,  It  has  a tendency  to  beget  the  mod  profound  humility  and  felf-annihilation ; 
fince,  according  to  this,  we  are  entirely  deditute  of  all  power  and  perfeftion  in  ourfelves, 
and  are  what  we  are  entirely  by  the  grace  and  goodnefs  of  God. 

Thirdly,  It  has  a tendency  to  abate  all  refentment  againd  men.  Since  all  that  they 
do  againd  us  is  by  the  appointment  of  God,  it  is  rebellion  againd  him  to  be  offended 
with  them. 

Fourthly,  It  greatly  favours  the  dodlrine  of  univerfal  redoration.  Since  all  that  is 
done  is  by  the  appointment  of  God,  it  cannot  but  end  well  at  lad. 

Fifthly,  It  has  a tendency  to  make  us  labour  more  earnedly  with  ourfelves  and 
others,  particularly  children,  from  the  greater  certainty  attending  all  endeavours  that 
operate  in  a mechanical  way. 

Ladly,  There  are  many  well-known  paffages  of  fcripture,  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  dodlrine  of  philofophical  free-will,  without  the  greated  harfhnefs  of 
interpretation. 

It  may  alfo  be  objedled  to  the  whole  foregoing  theory,  as  well  as  to  the  dodlrine  of 
vibrations  in  particular,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  j and,  by 
confequence,  to  its  immortality.  But  to  this  I anfwer,  that  I am  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  making  a pftulatum  at  the  entrance  of  my  inquiries  j which  precludes  all 
poffibility  of  proving  the  materiality  of  the  foul  from  this  theory  afterwards.  Thus  I 
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fuppofe,  or  poftulatej  in  my  firft  propofition,  that  fenfations  arife  in  the  foul  from 
motions  excited  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain.  I do  indeed  bring  fomc 
arguments  from  phyfiology  and  pathology,  to  fhew  this  to  be  a reafonable  pftulatum^ 
when  underftood  in  a general  fenfe  j for  it  is  all  one  to  the  purpofe  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  whether  the  motions  in  the  medullary  fubftance  be  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the 
fenfations,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  the  fchools ; or  the  occafional  caufe,  according  to 
Malbranche  or  only  an  adjunft,  according  to  Leibnitz.  However,  this  is  not  fuppofing 
miatter  to  be  endued  with  fenfation,  or  any  way  explaining  what  the  foul  is ; but  only 
taking  its  exiftence,  and  connexion  with  the  bodily  organs  in  the  moft  fimple  cafe,  for 
granted,  in  order  to  make  farther  inquiries.  Agreeably  to  which  I immediately 
proceed  to  determine  the  fpecies  of  the  motion,  and  by  determining  it,  to  caft  light  on 
fome  important  and  obfcure  points  relating  to  the  connedlion  between  the  body  and  the 
foul  in  complex  cafes. 

It  does  indeed  follow  from  this  theory,  that  matter,  if  it  could  be  endued  with  the 
moft  fimple  kinds  of  fenfation,  might  alfo  arrive  at  all  that  intelligence  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  poffefled  : whence  this  theory  muft  be  allowed  to  overturn  all  the  argu- 
ments which  are  ufually  brought  for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  from  the  fubtlety  of 
the  internal  fenfes,  and  of  tlie  rational  faculty.  But  I no  ways  prefume  to  determine 
whether  matter  can  be  endued  with  fenfation  or  no.  This  is  a point  foreign  to  the 
purpofe  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  fufficient  for  me,  that  there  is  a certain  connedlion,  of 
one  kind  or  other,  between  the  fenfations  of  the  foul,  and  the  motions  excited  in  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain ; which  is  what  all  phyficians  and  philofophers  allow. 

I would  not  therefore  be  any  way  interpreted  fo  as  to  oppofe  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul.  On  the  contrary,  I fee  clearly,  and  acknowledge  readily,  that  matter  and  motion, 
however  fubtly  divided,  or  reafoned  upon,  yield  nothing  more  than  matter  and  motion 
ftill.  But  then  neither  would  I affirm,  that  this  confideration  affords  a proof  of  the 
foul’s  immateriality.  In  like  manner  the  unity  of  confeioufnefs  feems  to  me  an 
inconclufive  argument.  For  confeioufnefs  is  a mental  perception ; and  if  perception  be 
a monad,  then  every  infeparable  adjundt  of  it  muft  be  fo  too,  i.  e.  vibrations,  according 
to  this  theory,  which  is  evidently  falfe.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  unity  of  confeioufnefs. 

But  it  is  moft  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  has  little  or  no 
connexion  with  its  immortality  j and  that  we  ought  to  depend  upon  him  who  firft 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  the  prefent  life,  for  our  refurreeftion  to  a better,  zill 
live  unto  him.  And  if  we  depend  upon  any  thing  elfe  befides  him,  for  any  bleffing,  we 
may  be  laid  fo  far  to  renounce  our  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  idolize  that  upon  which 
we  depend. 
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MAN,  m. 


In  two  parts. 


PART  II. 

Containing  Observations  on  the  Duty,  and  Expectations  of  Mankind. 


INTRODUCTION. 

WHATEVER  be  our  doubts,  fears,  or  anxieties,  whether  felfifh  or  focial,  whether 
for  time  or  eternity,  our  only  hope  and  refuge  muft  be  in  the  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God.  And  if  thefe  be  really  our  hope  and  refuge,  if  we 
have  a true  pradical  fenfe  and  convi6tion  of  God’s  infinite  ability  and  readinefs  to  protect 
and  blefs  us,  an  entire,  peaceful,  happy  refignation  will  be  the  refult,  notwithftanding 
the  clouds  and  perplexities  wherewith  we  may  fometimes  be  encompafied.  He  who 
has  brought  us  into  this  ftate,  will  condudl  us  through  it : he  knows  all  our  wants  and 
diftrefles : his  infinite  nature  will  bear  down  all  oppofition  from  our  impotence, 
ignorance,  vice,  or  mifery ; he  is  our  creator,  judge,  and  king,  our  friend,  and  father, 
and  God. 

And  though  the  tranfcendent  greatnefs  and  glorioufnefs  of  this  profped  may,  at  fiiil 
view,  make  our  faith  ftagger,  and  incline  us  to  difbelieve  through  joy ; yet,  upon 
farther  confideration,  it  feems  rather  to  confirm  and  eftablifli  itfelf  on  that  account;  for 
the  more  it  exceeds  our  gratitude  and  comprehenfion,  the  more  does  it  coincide  with 
the  idea  of  that  abfolutely  perfed  being,  whom  the  feveral  orders  of  imperfedt  beings 
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perpetually  fuggeft  to  us,  as  our  only  refting  place,  the  caufe  of  caufes,  and  the 
fupreme  reality. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  evils  which  we  fee 
and  feel  are  ftrong  arguments  of  the  poflibility  of  ftill  greater  evils,  of  any  finite  evils 
whatever,  and  of  their  confiftency  with  the  divine  attributes.  All  finites  are  equally 
nothing  in  refpefl  of  infinite ; and  if  the  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of 
God  can  permit  the  leafl:  evil,  they  may  permit  any  finite  degree  of  it,  how  great  foever, 
for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary.  And  this  mod  alarming  confideration 
cannot  but  compel  every  thinking  perfon  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours,  firft  for  his  own 
prefervation  and  deliverance;  and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  benevolence,  for  the 
prefervation  and  deliverance  of  others. 

Nor  can  fuch  a perfon  long  hefitate  w^hat  method  to  take  in  the  general.  The  duties 
of  piety,  benevolence,  and  felf-government,  confidered  in  the  general,  have  had  fuch 
a ftamp  fet  upon  them  by  all  ages  and  nations,  by  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men, 
approve  themfelves  fo  much  to  our  frame  and  conftitution,  and  are  fo  evidently 
conducive  to  both  public  and  private  happinefs  here,  that  one  cannot  doubt  of  their 
procuring  for  us  not  only  fecurity,  but  our  Jummum  bonunty  our  greateft  poffible 
happinefs,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  our  exiftence,  whatever  that  be. 

Thefe  are  the  genuine  dictates  of  what  is  called  natural  religion.  But  we,  who  live 
in  chriftian  countries,  may  have  recourle  to  far  clearer  light,  and  to  a more  definite 
rule : the  chriftian  revelation  is  attefted  by  fuch  evidences  hiftorical,  prophetical,  and 
moral,  as  will  give  abundant  comfort  and  fatisfaftion  to  all  who  feek  them  earneftly. 
A future  life,  with  indefinite,  or  even  infinite,  rewards  and  punifhments,  is  fet  before 
us  in  exprefs  terms,  the  conditions  declared,  examples  related  both  to  encourage  our 
hopes,  and  alarm  our  fears,  and  aflurances  of  afliftance  and  m.ercy  delivered  in  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  pathetic  terms. 

Yet  ftill  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  his  works;  and  thefe 
difficulties  are  fometimes  fo  magnified,  as  to  lead  to  fcepticifm,  infidelity,  or  atheifm. 
Now,  the  contemplation  of  our  own  frame  and  conftitution  appears  to  me  to'  have 
a peculiar  tendency  to  leften  thefe  difficulties  attending  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
and  to  improve  their  evidences,  as  well  as  to  concur  with  them  in  their  determination  of 
man’s  duty  and  expedtations.  With  this  view,  I drew  up  the  foregoing  obfervations  on 
the  frame  and  connexion  of  the  body  and  mind ; and,  in  profecution  of  the  fame 
defign,  I now  propofe, 

Firft,  To  proceed  upon  this  foundation,  and  upon  the  other  phasnomena  of  nature 
to  deduce  the  evidences  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  general  truths  of 
natural  religion. 

Secondly,  Laying  down  all  thefe  as  a new  foundation,  to  deduce  the  evidences  for 
revealed  religion. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  To  inquire  into  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  particular  applications  of  it,  which 
refult  from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  the  didtates  of  natural  religion,  and  the  precepts 
of  the  fcriptures  taken  together,  compared  with,  and  cafting  light  upon  each 
other.  And, 

Fourthly,  To  inquire  into  the  genuine  dodtrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  thus 
illuftrated,  concerning  the  expedtations  of  mankind,  here  and  hereafter,  in  confequence 
of  their  obfervance  or  violation  of  the  rule  of  life. 

I do  not  prefume  to  give  a complete  treatife  on  any  of  thefe  fubjedlsj  but  only  to 
borrow  from  the  many  excellent  writings,  which  have  been  offered  to  the  world  on 
them,  fome  of  the  principal  evidences  and  dedudlions,  and  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  foregoing  theory  of  the  mind ; whereby  it  may  appear,  that  though  the  dodlrines  of 
affociation  and  mechanifm  do  make  fome  alterations  in  the  method  of  reafoning  on 
religion,  yet  they  are  far  from  leflening  either  the  evidences  for  it,  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  religious  perfons,  or  the  fears  of  irreligious  ones. 
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OBSERVATIONS  on  MAN, 

HIS  FRAME,  HIS  DUTY,  AND  HIS  EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Being  and  Attributes  ^God,  and  ^Natural  Religion. 


PROP.  C. 

Something  muft  have  exifted  from  all  Eternity ; or,  there  never  was  a T’ime  when  Nothing 

exifled. 

FOR,  when  we  place  ourfelves  in  fuch  an  imaginary  point  of  time,  and  then  try  to 
conceive  how  a world,  finite  or  infinite,  ftiould  begin  to  exift,  abfolutely  without  caufe, 
we  find  an  inftantaneous  and  irrefiftible  check  put  to  the  conception,  and  we  arc 
compelled  at  once  to  rejeft  the  fuppofition ; fo  that  the  manner  in  which  we  rejed  it, 
is  a proper  authority  for  doing  fo.  It  is  fuperfluous,  in  this  cafe,  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  this  check  and  rejedion,  and  diflent  grounded  thereon ; fince,  after  all  our 
inquiries,  we  muft  ftill  find  an  infuperable  reludance  to  aflent.  The  fuppofition  will 
not  remain  in  the  mind,  but  is  thrown  out  immediately ; and  I do  not  fpeak  of  this,  as 
what  ouglit  to  follow  from  a proper  theory  of  evidence  and  aflent,  but  as  a fad,  which 
every  man  feels,  whatever  his  notions  of  logic  be,  or  whether  he  has  any  or  no ; and 
I appeal  to  every  man  for  the  truth  of  this  fad.  Now,  no  truth  can  have  a greater 
reality  to  us,  nor  any  falfehood  a greater  evidence  againft  it,  than  this  inftantaneous, 
neceflfary  aflent  or  diflTent.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  there  never  was  a time  when 
nothing  exifted  i or,  in  other  words,  that  fomething  muft  have  exifted  from  all 
eternity. 

PROP.  cr. 

There  cannot  have  been  a mere  Sncceffion  of  finite  dependent  Beings  from  all  Eternity  j but 
there  mujl  exijl,  at  leafl^  one  infinite  and  independent  Being. 

If  an  infinite  fucceflion  of  finite  dependent  beings  be  poflible,  let  N,  O,  &c. 
reprefent  the  feveral  links  of  this  chain  or  feries;  N is  therefore  the  mere  effed  of  M, 
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O of  'N,  &c.  as  we  defcend ; and  as  we  afcend,  M is  the  efFeft  of  Z.,  L of  K,  &c. 
Each  particular  being,  therefore,  is  a mere  effedl  j and  therefore  the  fuppofition  -of  fuch 
a fucceffion  finite  a parte  ante,  would  be  rejefted  immediately  according  to  the  laft 
propofition,  fince  A,  the  firft  term,  would  be  an  effe£l  abfolutely  without  a caufe. 
And  the  fame  thing  holds,  whatever  number  of  terms  be  added  a parte  ante.  If, 
therefore,  an  infinite  number  be  added  (which  I here  fuppofe  pofiible  for  argument's 
fake),  fo  that  the  feries  may  become  infinite  a parte  ante,  the  fame  conclufion  muft  be 
valid  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  mathematical  reafonings  concerning  infinites : fince 
we  do  not  approach  to  the  poflibility  of  this  feries  in  any  ftep  of  our  progrefs,  but 
always  remain  in  the  fame  ft  ate  of  utter  inability  to  admit  it,  we  can  never  arrive 
thither  ultimately.  Wherever  the  ultimate  ratio  of  quantities,  fuppofed  then  to  be 
infinitely  great  or  fmall,  is  different  from  that  of  the  fame  quantities  fuppofed  to  be 
finite,  there  is  a perpetual  tendency  to  this  ultimate  ratio  in  every  increafe  or  diminution 
of  the  quantities ; it  follows,  therefore,  that  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  mere  finite 
dependent  beings  is  impoffible  to  us  j which  relative  impoffibility,  as  I obferved  before, 
is  our  ne  plus  ultra.  Though  we  Ihould  fancy  relative  impoffibles  to  be  poffible  in 
themjelvesy  as  it  is  fometimes  phrafed,  the  utter  rejeftion,  which  forces  itfelf  again 'and 
again  upon  the  mind,  when  we  endeavour  to  conceive  them  fo,  fuppreffes  all  nafcent 
tendencies  to  affent. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  confidered  thus : if  there  be  nothing  more  in  the  univerfe 
than  a mere  fucceffion  of  finite  dependent  beings,  then  there  is  fome  degree  of  finite- 
nefs  fuperior  to  all  the  reft ; but  this  is  impoffible,  fince  no  caufe  can  be  afligned  for  this 
degree  rather  than  any  other ; befides,  this  fupreme  finite  being  will  want  a caufe  of  its 
exiftence,  fince  it  is  finite ; which  yet  it  cannot  have,  fince  all  the  reft  are  inferior  to  it. 

Or  thus  : if  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  finite  beings  be  poffible,  let  us  fuppofe  it  in  men  ; 
it  will  be  neceffary,  however,  to  fuppofe  one  or  more  beings  fuperior  to  man,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  frame  of  body  and  mind,  which  is  far  above  his  own 
power  to  execute,  and  capacity  to  comprehend : and  if  this  being  or  beings  be  not  in- 
finite, we  muft  have  recourfe  to  a fecond  infinite  fucceffion  of  finite  beings.  But  then 
it  will  be  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  beings,  though  able  to  comprehend  man 
through  their  fuperior  faculties,  cannot  comprehend  themfelves,  and  fo  on  till  we  come 
to  an  infinite  being,  who  alone  can  comprehend  himfelf. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  and  methods  of  reafoning,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  here  delivered,  which  lead  to  the  fame  conclufion ; and  they  all  feem  to  turn  upon 
this,  that  as  all  finite  beings  require  a fuperior  caufe  for  their  exiftence  and  faculties, 
fo  they  point  to  an  infinite  one,  as  the  only  real  caufe,  himfelf  being  uncaufed.  He  is, 
therefore,  properly  denominated  independent,  felf-exiftent,  and  neceffarily  exiftent; 
terms  which  import  nothing  more,  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  than  the  denial  of  a 
foreign  caufe  of  his  exiftence  and  attributes ; notwithftanding  that  thefe  words,  on 
account  of  their  different  derivations,  and  relations  to  other  words,  may  feem  to  have 
a different  innport,  when  applied  to  the  Deity. 
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If  it  be  objefted,  that  a caufe  is  required  for  an  infinite  being,  as  well  as  for  a finite 
one ; I anfwer,  that  though  the  want  of  a caufe  for  finite  beings,  with  other  arguments 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  leads  us  neceffarily  to  the  confideration  and  admiflion  of  an  infinite 
one;  yet,  when  v/e  are  arrived  there,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  think  or  fpeak  properly 
of  him ; however,  one  would  rather  judge,  that,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  all  finitenefs 
requires  a caufe,  infinity  is  incompatible  with  it. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  pofTible  for  a man,  through  logical  and  metaphyfical  perplexities, 
or  an  unhappy  turn  of  mind,  not  to  fee  the  force  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  reafonings,  he 
muff,  however,  be  at  leaft  in  ccquilibrio  between  the  two  oppofite  fuppofitions  of  the 
propofition,  viz.  that  of  an  infinite  fucceflion  of  finite  dependent  beings,  and  that  of  an 
infinite  independent  being.  In  this  cafe,  the  teftimony  of  all  ages  and  nations,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  arifes,  and  of  the  fcriptures,  in  favour  of  the  laft  fuppofition,  ought 
to  have  fome  weight,  fince  fome  credibility  muft  be  due  to  thefe,  in  whatever  light  they 
be  confidered.  If,  therefore,  they  have  no  weight,  this  may  ferve  to  fhew  a man, 
that  he  is  not  fo  perfeftly  in  aquilihrio^  as  he  may  fancy. 

This  propofition  will  alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  following.  My  chief  defign  under  it 
has  been  to  produce  the  abflraft  metaphyfical  arguments  for  the  exiftence  of  an  infinite 
independent  being.  Some  of  thefe  are  more  fatisfaflory  to  one  pei  fon,  fome  to  another ; 
but  in  all  there  is  fomething  of  perplexity  and  doubt  concerning  the  exadt  propriety  of 
exprefTions,  and  method  of  rcafoning,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be ; fince  the  fubjedl  is 
infinite,  and  we  finite.  I have  given  what  appears  mofl:  fitisfadlory  to  myfelf;  but 
without  the  leaft  intention  to  cenfure  the  labours  of  others  upon  this  important  fubjedt. 
If  we  underftood  one  another  perfedlly,  not  only  our  conclufions,  but  our  methods  of 
arriving  at  them,  would  probably  appear  to  coincide.  In  the  mean  time,  mutual 
candour  will  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  preventing  the  ill  effedts  of  this  branch  of  the 
confufion  of  tongues. 

PROP.  ClI. 

The  infinite  independent  Being  is  endued  with  infinite  Power  and  Knowledge. 

This  Propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing ; it  being  evident,  that  moft  or  all  the 
ways  there  delivered,  or  referred  to,  for  proving  an  infinite  being,  do,  at  the  fame  time, 
prove  the  infinity  of  his  power  and  knowledge.  To  fuppofe  a being  without  any  power, 
or  any  knowledge,  is,  in  effedl,  to  take  away  his  exiftence,  after  it  has  been  allowed. 
And  to  fuppofe  an  infinite  being  with  only  finite  power,  or  finite  knowledge,  is  fo  difto- 
nant  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  of  the  received  method  of  reafoning,  that  it  muft 
be  rejedled  by  the  mind. 

But  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  may  alfo  be  proved  in  many 
independent  ways,  and  thefe  proofs  may  be  extended,  in  a contrary  order,  to  infer  the 
foregoing  propofition. 
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Thus,  FIrft;  When  a man  confiders  the  feveral  orders  of  fentlent  and  intelligent 
beings  below  him,  even  in  the  moil  tranfient  way,  and  alks  himfelf  whether  or  no  man- 
kind be  the  higheft  order  which  exifts  within  the  whole  compa/s  of  naturey  as  we  term  it, 
he  cannot  but  refolve  this  queftion  in  the  negative  j he  cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  that 
there  are  beings  of  a power  and  knowledge  fuperior  to  his  own,  as  well  as  inferior. 
The  idea,  the  internal  feeling,  of  the  adual  exiftence  of  fuch  beings  forces  itfelf  upon 
the  mind,  adheres  infeparably  to,  and  coalefces  with,  the  refledlion  upon  the  inferior 
orders  of  beings,  which  he  fees.  Farther,  as  we  can  perceive  no  limits  let  to  the 
defcending  fcale,  fo  it  is  natural,  even  at  firfl:  view,  to  imagine,  that  neither  has  the 
afcending  fcale  any  limits  j or,  in  other  words,  that  there  adtually  exifts  one,  or  more 
beings,  endued  with  infinite  power  and  knowledge. 

Secondly,  When  we  contemplate  the  innumerable  inftances  and  evidences  of 
boundlefs  power,  and  exquifite  Ikill,  which  appear  every  where  in  the  organs  and 
faculties  of  animals,  in  the  make  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
in  the  earth,  water,  and  air  of  this  globe,  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  light,  gravity, 
cledtricity,  magnetifm,  the  attradlion  of  cohefion,  &c,  &c.  with  the  manifeft  adaptations 
and  fubferviencies  of  all  thefe  things  to  each  other,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fliew  both  the 
moft  perfedl  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  their  properties,  and  the  moft  ablblute 
command  over  them  when  we  confider  alfo  that  vaft  extent  of  thefe  effeds  of  power 
and  knowledge,  which  telefcopes,  microfcopes,  and  the  daily  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments of  mankind,  open  to  our  view ; the  real  exiftence,  firft,  of  power  and  knowledge 
far  beyond  human  conception,  and  then,  of  thofe  that  are  adually  infinite,  forces  itfelf 
aipon  the  mind,  by  the  clofe  connedion  and  indiflbluble  union  between  the  feveral 
ideas  here  mentioned. 

For,  Thirdly,  Though  no  finite  being  can  comprehend  more  than  the  finite  elFeds 
of  power  and  knowledge  j nay,  though  to  fuppofe  infinite  effeds,  i.  e.  an  infinite  uni- 
verfe,  is  thought  by  fome  to  involve  a contradidion,  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  fuppofing 
an  adually  infinite  number ; yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  other  branch  of  the  dilemma 
repels  us  with  the  greateft  force.  To  fuppofe  a finite  univerfe,  is  to  fuppofe  a ftop 
where  the  mind  cannot  reft ; we  fhall  always  afk  for  a caufe  of  this  finitenefs,  and,  not 
finding  any,  rejed  the  fuppofition.  Now,  if  the  univerfe  be  fuppofed  infinite,  this 
proves  at  once  the  abfolute  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge,  provided  we 
allow  them  to  follow  in  a finite  degree,  from  the  finite  evidences  of  power  and  knowledge, 
in  that  part  of  the  univerfe  which  is  prefented  to  our  view. 

As  to  the  foregoing  objedion  to  the  infinity  of  the  univerfe,  we  may  obferve,  that  it 
arifes  merely  from  the  finitenefs  of  our  comprehenfions.  We  can  have  no  conception 
of  any  thing  infinite,  nor  of  the  polTibility  that  any  other  being,  conceived  by  us,  can 
conceive  this,  &c.  &c.  But  all  this  vanifiies,  when  we  come  to  confider,  that  there 
adually  is,  that  there  necelfarily  muft  be,  an  infinite  being.  This  being  may  conceive 
his'  own  infinite  works,  and  he  alone  can  do  it.  His  own  infinite  nature,  which  we 
cannot  but  admit,  is  as  much  above  conception  as  the  infinity  of  his  works.  And  all 
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apparent  contradiftions,  in  thefe  things,  feem  to  flow  merely  from  our  ufing  the  words 
denoting  infinity,  of  which  we  can  neither  have  any  idea,  nor  any  definition,  but  by 
equivalent  terms,  like  thofe  words  of  which  we  have  ideas  or  definitions.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  when  the  conditions  of  an  algebraic  problem  are  impolTible,  the  unknown 
quantity  comes  out  indeed  by  the  refolution  of  the  equation  under  an  algebraic  form, 
as  in  other  cafes  j but  then  this  form,  when  examined,  is  found  to  include  an 
impoffibility. 

As  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  the 
univerfe,  fo  the  lafl:  may  be  deduced  from  the  firfl,  fuppofed  to  be  proved  by  other 
arguments.  And  it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  upon  all  inquiries  into  this  fubjedf,  that 
the  mind  cannot  bear  to  fuppofe  either  God  or  his  works  finite,  however  unable  we 
may  be  to  think  or  fpeak  of  them  properly,  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinite. 

Fourthly,  As  it  appears  from  the  train  of  reafoning  ufed  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
propofition,  that  an  infinite  being  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  exiflence  of  the  vifible 
world,  as  its  creator ; fb  the  confideratlon  of  this  leads  us  to  the  infinity  of  his  power 
and  knowledge.  The  things  eicaLcd  uiufl  be  uiciely  palfive,  and  fubjedl  entirely  to 
the  will  of  him  who  created  them.  In  like  manner,  all  the  powers  and  properties  of 
created  things,  with  all  the  refults  of  thefe,  in  their  mutual  applications,  through  all 
eternity,  muft  be  known  to  him.  And  this  follows  in  whatever  manner  we  confider 
creation,  of  which  we  can  certainly  form  no  juft  idea.  It  is  evident,  as  juft  now 
mentioned,  that  an  author  of  this  world  is  abfolutely  required  ; alfo,  that  this  author 
muft  have  been  from  all  eternity.  It  is  therefore  moft  natural  for  us  to  conclude,  that 
there  have  been  infinite  effeds  of  his  almighty  power  from  all  eternity.  But  then 
this  does  not  exclude  creations  in  time,  I mean  of  things  made  from  nothing.  For  it 
feems  to  me,  that  our  narrow  faculties  cannot  afford  us  the  leaft  foundation  for  fuppo- 
fing  the  creation  of  things  from  nothing  impoflible  to  God. 

Laftly,  there  is  a great  acceflion  of  evidence  for  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and 
knowledge,  and  for  the  creation  of  all  things  by  God,  and  their  entire  fubjedlion  to  him, 
from  the  declarations  of  the  feriptures  to  this  purpofe.  This  acceffion  of  evidence  can 
fcarce  be  neceflary  in  this  age ; but,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  revelation  feems  to 
have  been  the  chief  or  only  foundation  of  fiith  in  any  of  the  divine  attributes.  And 
even  now,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  the  greateft  comfort  and  fatisfaiftion  to  all  good 
men,  to  have  an  independent  evidence  for  thefe  important  truths ; and  that  more 
efpecially,  if  their  minds  have  been  at  all  perplexed  with  the  metaphyfical  difputes  and 
fubtleties,  which  are  often  ftartetl  on  thefe  fubjetfts. 
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PROP.  cm. 

God  is  infinitely  benevolent. 

As  all  the  natural  attributes  of  God  may  be  comprehended  under  power  and 
knowledge,  fo  benevolence  feems  to  comprehend  all  the  moral  ones.  This  propofition 
therefore,  and  the  foregoing,  contain  the  fundamentals  of  all  that  reafon  can  difcover  to 
us  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  attributes. 

Now,  in  inquiring  into  the  evidences  for  the  divine  benevolence,  I obferve,  firft,  that 
as  we  judge  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  by  their  effefts  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
vifible  world,  fo  we  muft  judge  of  the  divine  benevolence  in  the  fame  way.  Our 
arguments  for  it  muft  be  taken  from  the  happinefs,  and  tendencies  thereto,  that  are 
obfervable  in  the  fentient  beings,  which  come  under  our  notice. 

Secondly,  That  the  mifery,  to  which  we  fee  fentient  beings  expofed,  does  not  deftroy 
the  evidences  for  the  divine  benevolence,  taken  from  Happlnpfe^  nnlpfs  we  fuppole  the 
mifery  equal  or  fuperior  to  the  happinefs.  A being  who  receives  three  degrees  of 
happinefs,  and  but  one  of  mifery,  is  indebted  for  two  degrees  of  happinefs  to  his  Creator. 
Hence  our  inquiry  into  the  divine  benevolence  is  reduced  to  an  inquiry  into  the  balance 
of  happinefs,  or  mifery,  conferred,  or  to  be  conferred,  upon  the  whole  fyftem  of  fentient 
beings,  and  upon  each  individual  of  this  great  fyftem.  If  there  be  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  happinefs  which  each  individual  has  received,  or  will  receive,  be  greater  than 
his  mifery,  God  will  be  benevolent  to  each  being,  and  infinitely  fo  to  the  whole  infinite 
fyftem  of  fentient  beings ; if  the  balance  be  infinitely  in  favour  of  each  individual,  God 
will  be  infinitely  benevolent  to  each,  and  infinito-infinitely  to  the  whole  fyftem. 

It  is  no  objedion  to  this  reafoning,  that  we  defire  pure  happinefs,  and  prefer  it  to  an 
equal  balance  of  happinefs  mixed  with  mifery ; or  that  the  confideration  of  mifery, 
amidft  the  works  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  being,  gives  us  perplexity.  For  this 
difappointment  of  our  defires,  and  this  perplexity,  can  amount  to  no  more  than  finite 
evils,  to  be  deduded  from  the  fum  total  of  happinefs;  and  our  obligations  to  the  author 
of  our  beings  muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  this  remaining  fum.  We  may  add,  that 
as  this  difappointment  and  perplexity  are  fources  of  mifery  at  prefent,  they  may,  in  their 
future  confequences,  be  much  ampler  fources  of  happinefs ; and  that  this  feems  to  be 
the  natural  refult  of  fuppofing,  that  happinefs  prevails  over  mifery. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  qualities  of  benevolence  and  malevolence  are  as  oppofite  to  one 
another,  as  happinefs  and  mifery,  their  effeds,  they  cannot  coexift  in  the  fame  fimple 
unchangeable  being.  If  therefore  we  can  prove  God  to  be  benevolent,  from  the  balance 
of  happinefs,  malevolence  muft  be  entirely  excluded ; and  we  muft  fuppofe  the  evils, 
which  we  fee  and  feel,  to  be  owing  to  fome  other  caufe,  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
aflign  this  caufe,  or  form  any  conceptions  of  it. 
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Fourthly,  Since  God  is  infinite  in  power  and  knowledge,  i.  e.  in  his  natural 
attributes,  he  muft  be  infinite  in  the  moral  one  alfo,  i.  e.  he  muft  be  either  infinitely 
benevolent,  or  infinitely  malevolent.  All  arguments,  therefore,  which  exclude 
infinite  malevolence,  prove  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God. 

Laftly,  As  there  are  fome  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  attend  the  proofs  of  the 
divine  felf-exiftence,  power,  and  knowledge,  fo  it  is  natural  to  expedt,  that  others  equal, 
greater,  or  lefs,  fhould  attend  the  confideration  of  the  divine  benevolence.  But  here 
again  revelation  comes  in  aid  of  reafon,  and  affords  inexpreffible  fatisfadion  to  all  earneft 
and  well-difpofed  perfons,  even  in  this  age,  after  natural  philofophy,  and  the  knowledge 
of  natural  religion,  have  been  fo  far  advanced.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  divine 
revelation  muft  have  been,  almoft  the  only  influencing  evidence  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God. 

Let  US  now  come  to  the  evidences  for  the  divine  benevolence,  and  its  infinity. 

Firft,  then.  It  appears  probable,  that  there  is  an  over-balance  of  happinefs  to  the  fen- 
tient  beings  of  this  vifible  world,  confidered  both  generally  and  particularly.  For  though 
diforder,  pain,  and  death,  do  very  much  abound  every  where  in  the  world,  yet  beauty, 
order,  pleafure,  life,  and  happinefs,  feem  to  fuperabound.  This  is  indeed  impoffible 
to  be  afeertained  by  an  exadt  computation.  However,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind,  which  is  fome  kind  of  proof  of  the  thing  itfelf.  For  fmee  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  happinefs  or  mifery  prevails,  according  as  we  ourfelves  are  happy  or 
miferable  (which  both  experience,  and  the  foregoing  dodlrine  of  affociation,  fhew),  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  opinion  of  happinefs  is  an  argument  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  thing  itfelf.  Add  to  this,  that  the  recolledlion  of  places,  perfons,  &c.  which 
we  have  formerly  known,  is  in  general  pleafant  to  us.  Now  recolledlion  is  only  the 
compound  veftige  of  all  the  pleafures  and  pains,  which  have  been  aflbeiated  with  the 
objedl  under  confideration.  It  feems  therefore,  that  the  balance  muft  have  been  in 
favour  of  pleafure.  And  yet  it  may  be,  that  fmall  or  moderate  adlual  pains  are  in 
recolledtion  turned  into  pleafures.  But  then  this  will  become  an  argument,  in  another 
way,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  pleafures,  and  particularly  of  thofe  of  recolledUon,  i.  e. 
mental  ones.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  growth  and  health  of  the  body  infer  the  general 
prevalence  of  happinefs,  whilft  they  continue.  Afterwards,  the  mental  happinefs  may 
over-balanc“  the  bodily  mifery. 

Secondly,  If  we  fhould  lay  down,  that  there  is  juft  as  much  mifery  as  happinefs  in 
the  world  (more  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  by  any  one),  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  laws  .of 
benevolence  were  to  take  place  in  a greater  degree  than  they  do  at  prefent,  mifery 
would  perpetually  dccreafe,  and  happinefs  increafe,  till,  at  laft,  by  the  unlimited  growth 
of  benevolence,  the  ftate  of  mankind,  in  this  world,  would  approach  to  a paradifiacal 
one.  Now,  this  fhews  that  our  miferies  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  our  want  of 
benevolence,  i.  e.  to  our  moral  imperfections,  and  to  that  which,  according  to  our  pre- 
fent language,  we  do  and  muft  call  ourfelves.  It  is  probable  tjjerefore,  that,  upon  a more 
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accurate  examination  and  knowledge  of  this  fubjedl,  we  fliould  find,  that  our  miferies 
arofe  not  only  in  great  meafure,  but  entirely,  from  this  fource,  from  the  imperfeftion- 
of  our  benevolence,  whilft  all  that  is  good  comes  immediately  from  God,  who  muft 
therefore  be  deemed  perfedlly  benevolent.  And  fince  the  courfe  of  the  w'orld,  and  the 
frame  of  our  natures,  are  fo  ordered,  and  fo  adapted  to  each  other,  as  to  enforce 
benevolence  upon  us,  this  is  a farther  argument  of  the  kind  intentions  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence.  It  follows  hence,  that  malevolence,  and  confequently  mifery,  muft  ever 
decreafe. 

Thirdly,  All  the  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  all  animals,  are,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  contrived  and  adapted  both  to  the  prefervation  and  well-being  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  And  there  is  an  infinite  coincidence  of 
all  the  feveral  fubordinate  ends  with  each  other,  fo  that  no  one  is  facrificed  to  the  reft,, 
but  they  are  all  obtained  in  the  utmoft  perfeftion  by  one  and  the  fame  means.  This  is 
"^a  ftrong  argument  for  all  the  divine  perfedions,  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs. 
And  it  agrees  with  it,  that  final  caufes,  i.  e.  natural  good,  are  the  beft  clue  for  guiding 
the  invention  in  all  attempts  to  explain  the  oeconomy  of  animals. 

Fourthly,  As  order  and  happinefs  prevail  in  general  more 'than  their  contraries,  fo 
when  any  diforder,  bodily  or  mental,  does  happen,  one  may  obferve,  in  general, 
that  it  produces  fome  confequences,  which  in  the  end  redify  the  original  diforder  j and 
the  inftances  where  diforders  propagate  and  increafe  themfelves  without  vifible  limits, 
are  comparatively  rare.  Nay,  it  may  be,  that  all  the  apparent  ones  of  this  kind 'are 
really  otherwife  \ and  that  they  would  appear  otherwife,  were  our  views  fufRciently 
extenfive. 

Fifthly,  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  leads  us  from  the  confideration  of  the  infinite 
power  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  being  the  creator  of  all  things,  to  regard  him 
as  our  father,  protedfor,  governor,  and  judge.  We  cannot  therefore  but  immediately 
hope  and  expedt  from  him  benevolence,  juftice,  equity,  mercy,  bounty,  truth,  and  all 
poflible  moral  perfedlions.  Men  of  great  fpeculation  and  refinement  may  defire  to  have 
this  analogical  reafoning  fupported,  and  fhewn  to  be  valid  ; and  it  is  very  ufeful  to  do 
this  as  far  as  we  are  able.  But  it  carries  great  influence  previoufly  to  fuch  logical 
inquiries ; and  even  after  them,  though  they  fhould  not  prove  fatisfadlory,  a perfon  of 
a fober  and  well-difpofed  mind,  would  ftill  find  himfelf  affedted  by  it  in  no  inconfiderable 
degree.  Such  a perfon  would  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  fly  to  the  infinite  creator  of 
the  world  in  his  diftreffes,  with  earneftnefs,  and  with  fom.e  degree  of  faith,  and  would 
confider  him  as  his  father  and  protedtor. 

Sixthly,  Whenever  we  come  to  examine  any  particular  law,  fadt,  circumftance,  &c. 
in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  where  we  have  a competent  information  and  knowledge, 
we  find  that  every  thing  which  has  been,  was  right  in  refpedt  of  the  fum  total 
of  happinefs  i and  that  when  we  fuppofe  any  change  to  have  been  made, 
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which  appears,  at  firfl;  fight,  likely  to  produce  more  happinefs  j yet,  after  fome 
refledtion,  the  confideration  of  fome  other  things  necelTarily  influenced  by  fuch  a change, 
convinces  us,  that  the  prefent  real  confliitution  of  things  is  befl:  upon  the  _ whole. 
Books  of  natural  hiftory  and  natural  philofophy,  and  indeed  daily  oblervation,  furnilh 
abundant  inftances  of  this  fo  as  to  Ibew,  that,  other  things  remaining  the  fame,  every 
Angle  thing  is  the  mofl:  conducive  to  general  happinefs,  that  it  can  be  according  to  the 
befl:  of  our  judgments.  And  though  our  judgments  are  fo  fhort  and  imperfefb,  that 
this  cannot  pafs  for  an  abfolutely  conclufive  evidence,  yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
thefe  imperfe6t  judgments  of  ours  Ihould  lie  conftantly  on  the  fame  fide.  We  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a better  acquaintance  with  things  would  give  us  caufe  to  alter 
it,  but  far  otherwife,  as  appears  from  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  that  are  inquifitive  and 
learned  in  thefe  matters.  And  if  there  were  a few  objedlions  in  the  other  fcale  (which 
I believe  philofophers  will  fcarce  allow),  they  can,  at  the  utmoft,  have  no  more  than 
the  fame  imperfeft  judgment  to  reft  upon. 

Seventhly,  Suppofing  that  every  Angle  thing  is,  other  things  remaining  the  fame, 
the  moft  conducive  to  happinefs  that  it  can  be,  then  the  real  deficiencies  that  are  found 
in  refpedl  of  happinefs,  and  which,  at  firfl;  fight,  appear  to  arife  from  a proportional 
deficiency  in  the  divine  benevolence,  may  be  equally  afcribed  to  a deficiency  in  the 
divine  power  or  knowledge.  For  this  wonderful,  precife,  minute  adaptation  of  every 
thing  to  each  other  is  fuch  an  argument  for  benevolence  in  the  moft  unbounded  fenfe, 
that  one  would  radier  afcribe,  whatever  diforders  there  are  in  the  univerfe,  to  fome 
neceflTary  imperfeftion  in  things  themfelves,  furpafling,  if  poflible,  the  divine  power  or 
knowledge  to  re6tify ; this  appearing  to  be  the  weaker  fide  of  the  dilemma. 

By  a Angle  thing,  in  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs,  I mean  one  that  is  fo 
comparatively ; fo  that  I call  not  only  a fingle  part  of  an  animal  (which  yet  is  a thing 
decompounded,  perhaps  without  limits),  but  a whole  fyftem  of  animals,  when  com- 
pared with  other  fyftems,  a fingle  thing.  Now,  to  afl<  whether  happinefs  could  not  be 
promoted,  if  the  whole  univerfe  w'as  changed,  is  abfurd  ; fince  it  is  probable,  from 
what  is  already  offered,  that  the  happinefs  of  the  univerfe  is  always  infinitely  great ; the 
infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  requiring  infinite  benevolence,  i.  e.  the 
infinite  happinefs  of  the  creation,  if  benevolence  be  at  all  fuppofed  a divine  attribute  as 
has  been  noted  before. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  apparent  defeefts  that  are  in  happinefs  may,  according  to  the 
laft  paragraph  but  one,  be  equally  referred  to  fome  fuppofed  defedl  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attributes  of  power,  knowledge  or  goodnefs,  it  does  even  from  hence  appear 
probable,  that  thefe  defeds  are  not  owing  to  any  defeft  in  any  of  them,  i.  e.  that  there 
are  no  fuch  defedts  in  reality,  but  that  all  our  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  thefe  matters 
arife  from  fome  mifapprehenfion  of  our  own,  in  things  that  infinitely  furpafs  our  capa- 
cities ; this  fuppofilion,  whatever  reluftance  we  may  have  to  it,  being  far  the  moft 
eafy  and  confiftent  of  any. 
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Ninthly,  I remarked  above,  that  the  exclufion  of  infinite  malevolence  from  the  divine 
nature,  does  itfelf  prove  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God.  Let  us  fee  what  arguments 
there  are  for  this  exclufion.  Now,  malevolence  always  appears  to  us  under  the  idea 
of  imperfeftion  and  mifery  ■,  and  therefore  infinite  malevolence  muft  appear  to  us  to  be 
infinitely  inconfillent  with  the  infinite  power  and  knowledge  proved,  in  the  foregoing 
propofition,  to  belong  to  the  divine  nature.  For  the  fame  reafons,  infinite  benevolence 
which  always  appears  to  us  under  the  idea  of  perfedtion  and  happinefs,  feems  to  be  the 
immediate  and  neceflary  confequcnce  of  the  natural  attributes  of  infinite  power  and 
knowledge ; fince  the  wifhing  good  to  others,  and  the  endeavouring  to  procure  it  for 
them,  is,  in  us,  generally  attended  with  a pleafurable  Rate  of  mind,  we  cannot  but  apply 
this  obfervation  to  the  divine  nature,  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  do  thofe  made  upon 
our  own  power  and  knowledge.  And  to  deny  us  the  liberty  of  doing  this  in  the  firft 
cafe,  would  be  to  take  it  away  in  the  laft,  and  confequently  to  reduce  us  to  the 
abfurd  and  impoflible  fuppofition,  that  there  is  no  power  or  knowledge  in  the  univerfe 
fuperior  to  our  own. 

Tenthly,  Malevolence  may  alfo  be  excluded  in  the  following  manner:  If  we  fuppofe 
a fyilem  of  beings  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  that  they  may  occafion  either 
much  happinefs,  or  much  mifery,  to  each  other,  it  will  follow,  that  the  fcale  will  turn 
more  and  more  perpetually  in  favour  of  the  produ6lion  of  happinefs  ; for  the  happinefs 
which  receives  from  B,  will  lead  him  by  aflbciation  to  love  5,  and  to  wifh  and 
endeavour  B*s  happinefs,  in  return : B will  therefore  have  a motive,  arifing  from  his 
defire  of  his  own  happinefs,  to  continue  his  good  offices  to  whereas  the  mifery  that 

receives  from  B,  will  lead  him  to  hate  B,  and  to  deter  him  from  farther  injuries. 
This  muft  neceflarily  be  the  cafe,  if  we  only  admit,  that  every  intelligent  being  is 
actuated  by  the  view  of  private  happinefs,  and  that  his  memory  and  trains  of  ideas  are 
of  the  fame  kind  with  ours.  Now,  the  firft  fuppofition  cannot  be  doubted,  and  to 
exclude  the  laft  would  be  to  forbid  all  reafoning  upon  other  intelligent  beings ; not  to 
mention  that  thefe  two  fuppofitions  cannot,  perhaps,  be  feparated,  fince  the  defire  of 
happinefs  feems  in  us  to  be  the  mere  refult  of  aflbciation,  as  above  explained  and 
afifociation  itfelf  the  general  law,  according  to  which  the  intelledtual  world  is  framed  and 
conduced.  Now  this  different  tendency  of  benevolence  and  malevolence,  viz.  of  the 
firft  to  augment  itfelf  without  limits,  of  the  latter  to  deftroy  itfelf  ultimately,  appears  to 
be  a very  ftrong  argument  for  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God.  For,  according  to  this, 
benevolence  muft  arife  in  all  beings,  other  things  being  alike,  in  proportion  to  their 
experience  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  their  knowledge  of  caufes  and  effefls.  One  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  infinite  benevolence  is  infeparably  connefted  with  thefupreme 
Intelligence : all  the  higher  orders  of  intelleblual  beings  have,  probably,  higher  degrees 
of  it,  in  the  general,  and  accidental  differences,  as  we  call  them,  being  allowed  for ; 
and  therefore  the  higheft  intelligence,  the  infinite  mind,  muft  have  it  in  an  infinite 
degree  j and  as  every  degree  of  benevolence  becomes  a proportional  fource  of  happinefs 
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to  the  benevolent,  fo  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  fupreme  Being  is  the  fame  thing 
with  his  infinite  perfedion  and  happinefs.  In  like  manner,  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinite  perfection  and  happinefs  of  God  is  an  inexhauftible  treafure  of  happinefs  to  all 
his  benevolent  and  devout  creatures ; and  he  is  infinitely  benevolent  to  them,  in 
giving  them  fuch  faculties,  as,  by  their  natural  workings,  make  them  take  pleafure  in 
this  contemplation  of  his  infinite  happinefs. 

Eleventhly,  A reafon  may  be  given  not  only  confiftent  with  the  infinite  benevolence 
of  God,  but  even  arifing  from  it,  why  fome  doubts  and  perplexities  fhould  always 
attend  our  inquiries  into  it,  and  arguments  for  it,  provided  only  that  we  fuppofe  our 
prefent  frame  to  remain  fuch  as  it  is : for  it  appears  from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  as 
I fhall  Ibew  hereafter,  and  was  hinted  in  the  laft  paragraph,  that  our  ultimate  happinefs 
muft  confifl;  in  the  pure  and  perfect  love  of  God  ; and  yet,  that,  admitting  the  prefent 
frame  of  our  natures,  our  love  of  God  can  never  be  made  pure  and  perfect  without  a 
previous  fear  of  him.  In  like  manner,  we  do,  and  muft,  upon  our  entrance  into  this 
world,  begin  with  the  idolatry  of  external  things,  and,  as  we  advance  in  it,  proceed  to 
the  idolatry  of  ourfelves  j which  yet  are  infuperable  bars  to  a complete  happinefs  in  the 
love  of  God.  Now,  our  doubts  concerning  the  divine  benevolence  teach  us  to  fet  a 
much  higher  value  upon  it,  when  we  have  found  it,  or  begin  to  hope  that  we  have ; our 
fears  enhance  our  hopes,  and  nafcent  love;  and  altogether  mortify  our  love  for  the 
world,  and  our  intercfted  concern  for  ourfelves,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
feeks  a complete  demonftration  of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  its  infinity,  from  a mere 
felfilh  motive;  till  at  laft  we  arrive  at  an  entire  annihilation  of  ourfelves,  and  an  abfolute 
acquiefcence  and  complacence  in  the  will  of  God,  which  afford  the  only  full  anfwer  to 
all  our  doubts,  and  the  only  radical  cure  for  all  our  evils  and  perplexities. 

Twelfthly,  It  is  probable,  that  many  good  reafons  might  be  given,  why  the  frame 
of  our  natures  ftiould  be  as  it  is  at  prefent,  all  confiftent  with,  or  even  flowing  from,  the 
benevolence  of  the  divine  nature;  and  yet  ftill  that  fome  fuppofition  muft  be  made,  in 
which  the  fame  difficulty  would  again  recur,  only  in  a lefs  degree.  However,  if  w'e 
fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  evil  with  the  goodnefs  of  God 
might  be  diminiflied  without  limits,  in  the  fame  manner  as  mathematical  quantities 
are  exhaufted  by  the  terms  of  an  infinite  feries.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  as  long  as  any 
evil  remains,  this  difficulty,  whicli  is  one  fpecies  of  evil,  muft  remain  in  a proportional 
degree ; for  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to  fuppofe  any  one  fpecies  to  vanifti  before  the  reft. 
However,  if  God  be  infinitely  benevolent,  they  muft  all  decreafe  without  limits,  and 
confequently  this  difficulty,  as  juft  now  remarked.  In  the  mean  time,  we  rnuft  not 
extend  this  fuppofition  of  evil,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,  to  tlie  whole 
creation:  we  are  no  judges  of  fuch  matters;  and  the  fcriptures  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  rather  to  intimate,  that  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  peculiar  to  us,  than 
common  to  the  univerfe,  in  the  account  which  they  give  of  the  fin  of  our  firft  parents, 
in  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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Thirteenthly,  Some  light  may,  perhaps  be  call  upon  this  moft  difficult  fubjed  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  if  we  lay  down  the  feveral  notions  of  infinite  goodnefs,  which  offer 
themfelves  to  the  mind,  and  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  appearances 
of  things.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  we  may  call  that  infinite  benevolence,  which 
makes  either. 

1.  Each  individual  infinitely  happy  always.  Or, 

2.  Each  individual  always  finitely  happy,  without  any  mixture  of  mifery,  and 
infinitely  fo  in  its  progrefs  through  infinite  time.  Or, 

3.  Each  individual  infinitely  happy,  upon  the  balance,  in  its  progrefs  through 
infinite  time,  but  with  a mixture  of  mifery.  Or, 

4.  Each  individual  finitely  happy  in  the  courfe  of  its  exiftence,  whatever  that  be, 
but  with  a mixture  of  mifery  as  before  j and  the  univerfe  infinitely  happy  upon  the 
balance.  Or, 

5.  Some  individuals  happy  and  fome  miferable  upon  the  balance,  finitely  or  infinitely, 
and  yet  fo  that  there  Ihall  be  an  infinite  overplus  of  happinefs  in  the  univerfe. 

All  poffible  notions  of  infinite  benevolence  may,  I think,  be  reduced  to  fome  one  of 
thefe  five ; and  there  are  fome  perfons  who  think,  that  the  infinity  of  the  divine  benevo- 
lence may  be  vindicated  upon  the  laft  and  loweft  of  thefe  fuppofitions.  Let  us  confider 
each  particularly. 

The  firft,  viz.  That  each  individual  fhould  be  always  happy  infinitely,  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  fad  at  firft  view,  but  alfo  feems  impoffible,  as  being  inconfiftent  with 
the  finite  nature  of  the  creatures.  We  rejed  it  therefore  as  foon  as  propofed,  and  do 
not  exped,  that  the  divine  benevolence  fhould  be  proved  infinite  in  this  fenfe.  And 
yet  were  each  individual  always  finitely  happy  according  to  the  next  fuppofition,  we 
fhould  always  be  inclined  to  afk  why  he  had  not  a greater  finite  degree  of  happinefs  con- 
ferred upon  him,  notwithftanding  the  manifeft  abfurdity  of  fuch  a queftion,  which  muft 
thus  recur  again  and  again  for  ever. 

The  fecond  fuppofition  is  that  which  is  moft  natural  as  a mere  fuppofition.  We  think 
that  pure  benevolence  can  give  nothing  but  pure  happinefs,  and  infinite  benevolence 
muft  give  infinite  happinefs.  But  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  fad,  to  what  we  fee 
and  feel,  and  therefore  we  are  forced,  though  with  great  unwillingnefs,  to  give  up  this 
notion  alfo.  It  may,  however,  be  fome  comfort  to  us,  that  if  we  could  keep  this,  the 
fame  temper  of  mind  which  makes  us  prefer  it  to  the  next,  would  fuggeft  the  queftion, 
Why  not  more  happinefs  ? again  and  again  for  ever,  as  juft  now  remarked  ■,  fo  that  we 
fhould  not  be  fatisfied  with  it,  unlefs  our  tempers  were  alfo  altered.  This,  indeed, 
would  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,  as  I obferved  before,  all  the  fpeciefes  of  evil  and 
imperfedion  muft  vanifh  together.  But  then  this  confideration,  by  Ihev/ing  that  the 
endlefs  recurrency  of  the  queftion  above-mentioned,  and  the  concomitant  diffatisfadion, 
are  imperfedions  in  us,  Ihews  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  are  no  proper  foundation  for 
an  objedion  to  the  divine  benevolence. 
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The  third  fuppofition  is  poflible  in  itfelf  j but  then  it  can  neither  be  fupported,  nor 
contradifted,  by  the  fads.  If  there  appear  an  unlimited  tendency  towards  the 
prevalence  of  happinefs  over  mifery,  this  may  be  fome  prefumption  for  it.  But  all  our 
judgments,  and  even  conjedures,  are  confined  within  a Ibort  diftance  from  the  prefent 
moment.  A divine  revelation  might  give  us  an  afifurance  of  it.  And  it  feems,  that 
this  fuppofition  is,  upon  an  impartial  view,  equally  eligible  and  fatisfadory  with  the 
foregoing.  We  eftimate  every  quantity  by  the  balance,  by  what  remains  after  a fub- 
tradion  of  its  oppofitej  and  if  this  be  an  allowed  authentic  method,  in  the  feveral  kinds 
of  happinefs,  why  not  in  happinefs  confidered  in  the  abfirad  ? But  we  muft  not  con- 
clude, that  this  is  the  genuine  notion  of  the  divine  benevolence.  There  may  perhaps 
be  fome  prefumptions  for  it,  both  from  reafon  and  feripture ; but  I think  none,  in  the 
prefent  infancy  of  knowledge,  fufficient  to  ground  an  opinion  upon.  However,  there 
feem  to  be  no  pofiible  prefumptions  againft  itj  and  this  may  encourage  us  to  foarch 
both  the  book  of  God’s  word,  and  that  of  his  works,  for  matter  of  comfort  to  ourfelves, 
and  arguments  whereby  to  reprefent  his  moral  charader  in  the  mofi:  amiable  light. 

The  fourth  fuppofition  is  one  to  which  many  thinking,  ferious,  benevolent,  and 
pious  perfons  are  now  much  inclined.  All  the  arguments  here  ufed  for  the  divine 
benevolence,  and  its  infinity,  feem  to  infer  it,  or,  if  they  favour  any  of  the  other 
fuppofitions,  to  favour  the  third,  which  may  be  faid  to  include  this  fourth.  There  are 
alfo  many  declarations  in  the  feriptures  concerning  the  goodnels,  bounty,  and  mercy  of 
God  to  all  his  creatures,  which  can  fcarce  be  interpreted  in  a lower  fenfe. 

As  to  the  fifth  fuppofition,  therefore,  it  follows,  that  it  is  oppofed  by  the  preceding 
arguments,  i.  e.  by  the  marks  and  footfteps  of  God’s  goodnefs  in  the  creation,  and  by 
the  declarations  of  the  feriptures  to  the  fame  purpofe.  However,  there  are  a few 
paffages  of  feripture,  from  whence  fome  very  learned  and  devout  men  ftill  continue  to 
draw  this  fifth  fuppofition ; they  do  alfo  endeavour  to  make  this  fuppofition  confiflent 
with  the  divine  benevolence,  by  making  a farther  fuppofition,  viz.  that  of  philofophical 
liberty,  as  it  is  called  in  thefe  obfervations,  or  the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the 
previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame.  And  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  to 
be  humble  and  diffident  in  the  judgments  which  we  make  upon  matters  of  fuch 
importance  to  us,  and  fo  much  above  our  capacities.  However,  it  does  not  appear  to 
many  other  learned  and  devout  perfons,  either  that  the  feripture  paffages  alluded  to  are 
a proper  foundation  for  this  opinion,  or  that  of  philofophical  free-will,  though  allowed, 
can  afford  a fufficient  vindication  of  the  divine  attributes. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  naturally  to  occur,  upon  confidering  thefe  five  fuppofitions, 
and  comparing  them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  word  and  works  of  God.  But 
there  is  alfo  another  way  of  confidering  the  third  fuppofition,  which,  as  it  is  a pre- 
fumption for  it,  though  not  an  evidence,  agreeably  to  what  was  intimated  above, 

I jfliall  here  offer  to  the  reader. 
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Firft  then,  Affociation  has  an  evident  tendency  to  convert  a Hate  of  fuperior 
happinefs,  mixed  with  inferior  mifery,  into  one  of  pure  happinefs,  into  a paradifiacal 
one,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  the  firft  part  of  thefe  obfervations,  Prop.  14.  Cor.  9.  Or, 
in  other  words,  aflbciation  tends  to  convert  the  ftate  of  the  third  fuppofition  into  that  of 
the  fecond. 

Secondly,  When  any  fmall  pain  is  introdu6tory  to  a great  pleafure,  it  is  very 
common  for  us,  without  any  exprefs  refleftion  on  the  power  of  aftociation,  to  confider 
this  pain  as  coalefcing  with  the  fubfequent  pleafure,  into  a pure  pleafure,  equal  to  the 
difference  between  them  j and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fmall  pain  itfelf  puts  on  the  nature  of 
a pleafure,  of  which  we  fee  many  inftances  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  where 
labour,  wants,  pains,  become  a6lually  pleafant  to  us,  by  a luftre  borrowed  from  the 
pleafures  to  be  obtained  by  them.  And  this  happens  moft  particularly,  when  we 
recolle61;  the  events  of  our  paft  lives,  or  view  thofe  of  others.  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfb, 
that  this  power  of  uniting  different  and  oppofite  fenfations  into  one  increafes  as  we 
advance  in  life,  and  in  our  intelledual  capacities ; and  that,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  no 
fenfation  can  be  a monad,  inafmuch  as  the  moft  fimple  are  infinitely  divifible  in  refped 
of  time  and  extent  of  impreffion.  Thofe,  therefore,  which  are  efteemed  the  pureft 
pleafures,  may  contain  fome  parts  which  afford  pain ; and,  converfely,  were  our  capa- 
cities fufficiently  enlarged,  any  fenfations  conneded  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  caufe 
and  effed,  would  be  efteemed  one  fenfation,  and  be  denominated  a pure  pleafure,  if 
pleafure  prevailed  upon  the  whole. 

Thirdly,  As  the  enlargement  of  our  capacities  enables  us  thus  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
our  pains,  by  uniting  them  with  the  fubfequent  fuperior  pleafures,  fo  it  confers  upon 
us  more  and  more  the  power  of  enjoying  our  future  pleafures  by  anticipation,  by 
extending  the  limits  of  the  prefent  time,  i.  e.  of  that  time  in  which  we  have  an  intereft. 
For  the  prefent  time,  in  a metaphyfical  fenfe,  is  an  indivifible  moment  j but  the  prefent 
time,  in  a pradical  fenfe,  is  a finite  quantity  of  various  magnitudes,  according  to  our 
capacities,  and,  beginning  from  an  indivifible  moment  in  all,  feems  to  grow  -on 
indefinitely  in  beings  who  are  ever  progreffive  in  their  paffage  through  an  eternal  life. 

Suppofe  now  a being  of  great  benevolence,  and  enlarged  intelledual  capacities,  to 
look  down  upon  mankind  paffing  through  a mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  a balance  of  pleafure,  to  a greater  balance  of  pleafure  perpetually, 
and,  at  laft,  to  a ftate  of  pure  and  exalted  pleafure  made  fo  by  affociation ; it  is  evident, 
that  his  benevolence  to  man  will  be  the  fource  of  pure  pleafure  to  him  from  his  power 
of  uniting  the  oppofite  fenfations,  and  of  great  prefent  pleafure  from  his  power  of 
anticipation.  And  the  more  we  fuppofe  the  benevolence  and  capacities  of  this  being 
enlarged,  the  greater  and  more  pure  will  his  fympathetic  pleafure  be,  which  arifes 
from  the  contemplation  of  man.  It  follows  therefore,  that,  in  the  eye  of  an  infinite 
mind,  creatures  conduded,  as  we  think,  according  to  the  third  of  the  foregoing 
fuppofitions,  are  conduded  according  to  the  fecond,  and  thefe  according  to  the  firft  j 
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or.  In  other  words,  that  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  of  the  foregoing  fuppofitions,  are 
all  one  and  the  fame  in  the  eye  of  God.  For  all  time,  whether  pad,  prefent, 
or  future,  is  prefent  time  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  all  ideas  coalefce  into  one  to  him ; 
and  this  one  is  infinite  happinefs,  without  any  mixture  of  mifery,  viz.  by  the  infinite 
prepollence  of  happinefs  above  mifery,  fo  as  to  annihilate  it  j and  this  merely  by 
confidering  time  as  it  ought  to  be  confidered  in  ftridlnefs,  i.  e.  as  a relative  thing, 
belonging  to  beings  of  finite  capacities,  and  varying  with  them,  but  which  is  infinitely 
abforbed  in  the  pure  eternity  of  God.  Now  the  appearance  of  things  to  the  eye  of 
an  infinite  being  mufl  be  called  their  real  appearance  in  all  propriety.  And  though  it 
be  impolTible  for  us  to  arrive  at  this  true  way  of  conceiving  things  perfedlly,  or  dire6lly, 
yet  we  fliall  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  as  our  intelledlual  capacities,  benevo- 
lence, devotion,  and  the  purity  of  our  happinefs,  depending  thereon,  advance;  and 
we  feem  able,  at  prefent,  to  exprefs  the  real  appearance,  in  the  fame  way  as  mathe- 
maticians do  ultimate  ratios,  to  which  quantities  ever  tend,  and  never  arrive,  and  in  a 
language  which  bears  a fufficient  analogy  to  other  expreffions  that  are  admitted. 
So  that  now  (if  we  allow  the  third  fuppofition)  we  may  in  fome  fort  venture  to 
maintain  that,  which  at  firft  fight  feemed  not  only  contrary  to  obvious  experience, 
but  even,  impoffible,  viz.  that  all  individuals  are  adually  and  always  infinitely  happy. 
And  thus  all  difficulties  relating  to  the  divine  attributes  will  be  taken  away ; God  will 
be  infinitely  powerful,  knowing,  and  good,  in  the  moft  abfolute  fenfe,  if  we  confider 
things  as  they  appear  to  him.  And  furely,  in  all  vindications  of  the  divine  attributes, 
this  ought  to  be  the  light  in  which  we  are  to  confider  things.  We  ought  to  fuppofe 
ourfelves  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  to  try,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  reduce  all 
apparent  retrogradations  to  real  progreffions.  It  is  alfo  the  greateft  fatisfadlion  to  the 
mind  thus  to  approximate  to  its  firft  conceptions  concerning  the  divine  goodnefs,  and 
to  anfwer  that  endlefs  queftion.  Why  not  lejs  mifery^  and  more  hapfine/s  ? in  a language 
which  is  plainly  analogous  to  all  other  authentic  language,  though  it  cannot  yet  be 
felt  by  us  on  account  of  our  prefent  imperfedlion,  and  of  the  mixture  of  our  good  with 
evil.  Farther,  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  fourth  nor  fifth  fuppofitions  can  pals 
into  the  third,  and  that  the  fifth  will  always  have  a mixture  of  mifery  in  it,  as  long 
as  the  principium  individuationis  is  kept  up.  And  if  this  be  taken  away,  the  fup- 
pofitions themfelves  are  deflroyed,  and  we  entirely  lofl. 

I have  been  the  longer  in  confidering  the  divine  benevolence,  on  account  of  its 
importance  both  to  our  duty  and  happinefs.  There  feems  to  be  abundant  foundation 
for  faith,  hope,  refignation,  gratitude,  love.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  judge  and  father 
of  all  the  world  will  conduct  himfelf  according  to  juftice,  mercy,  and  goodnefs. 
However,  I defire  to  repeat  once  more,  that  we  do  not  feem  to  have  fufficient  evidence 
to  determine  abfolutely  for  any  of  the  three  laft  fuppofitions.  We  cannot  indeed  but 
wiffi  for  tlie  third,  both  from  felf-intereft;  and  benevolence ; and  its  coincidence  with 
the  firft  and  fecond,  in  the  manner  juft  now  explained,  appears  to  be  fome  prefumption 
in  favour  of  it. 
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PROP.  CIV. 

‘There  is  hut  one  Being  infinite  in  Power,  Knowledges  and  Goodnejs,  i.  e.  hut  one  God. 

For,  if  we  fuppofe  more  than  one,  it  is  plain,  fince  the  attributes  of  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  include  all  polTible  perfeftion,  that  they  muft  be  entirely  alike 
to  each  other,  without  theleaft  pofiible  variation.  They  will  therefore  entirely  coalefce 
in  our  idea,  i.  e.  be  one  to  us.  Since  they  fill  all  time  and  fpace,  and  are  all  inde- 
pendent, omnipotent,  omnifcient,  and  infinitely  benevolent,  their  ideas  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated,  but  will  have  a num.erical,  as  well  as  a generical,  identity.  When  we  fuppofe 
other  beings  generically  the  fame,  and  yet  numerically  different,  we  do  at  the  fame 
time  fuppofe,  that  they  exifl  in  different  portions  of  time  or  fpace ; which  circum- 
ftances  cannot  have  place  in  refpedl  of  the  fuppofed  plurality  of  infinite  beings.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  infinite  Being,  or  God. 

The  unity  of  the  godhead  is  alfo  proved  by  revelation,  confidered  as  fupported  by 
evidences  which  have  no  dependence  on  natural  religion.  And  as  this  proof  of  the  unity 
is  of  great  importance  even  now,  fo  it  was  of  far  greater  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
world  was  over-run  with  polytheifm.  And  it  is  highly  probable  to  me,  that  as  the  firfl 
notions  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  which  mankind  had,  were  de- 
rived from  revelation,  fo  much  more  were  their  notions  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

PROP.  CV. 

God  is  a Jpiritual,  or  immaterial  Being. 

Since  God  is  the  caufe  of  all  things,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  propofitions, 
he  muft  be  tlie  caufe  of  all  the  motions  in  the  material  world.  If  therefore  God  be 
not  an  immaterial  being,  then  matter  may  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  motions  in  the  material 
world.  But  matter  is  a mere  paflive  thing,  of  whofe  very  effence  it  is,  to  be  endued 
with  a vis  inertia  for  this  vis  inertia  prefents  itfelf  immediately  in  all  our  obfervations 
and  experiments  upon  it,  and  is  infeparable  from  it,  even  in  idea.  When  we  confider 
any  of  the  aftive  powers  of  matter,  as  they  are  called,  fuch  as  gravitation,  magnetifm, 
eleftricity,  or  the  attradlions  and  repulfions,  which  take  place  in  the  cohefions  and 
feparations  of  the  fmall  particles  of  natural  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  refolve  thefe  into 
ibme  higher  and  fimpler  principles,  the  vis  inertia  is  always  the  common  bafis  upon 
which  we  endeavour  to  ere6t  our  folutions.  For  the  adlive  party,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
generate  the  gravitation,  magnetifm,  &c.  in  the  paffive  one,  muft  have  a motion,  and 
a vis  inertia,  whereby  it  endeavous  to  perfift  in  that  motion,  elfe  it  could  have  no 
power ; and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  the  paffive  party  muft  have  a vis  inertia  alfo,  elfe  it 
could  neither  make  refiftance  to  the  adtive  party,  nor  imprefs  motion  on  foreign 
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bodies.  Let  us  proceed  therefore  as  far  as  we  pleafe  in  a feries  of  fucceffive  iblutions, 
we  (hall  always  find  a vis  inertia  inherent  in  matter,  and  a motion  derived  to  it  from 
fome  foreign  caufe.  If  this  caufe  be  fuppofed  matter  always,  we  fhall  be  carried  on  to 
an  infinite  feries  of  folutions,  in  ‘each  of  which  the  fame  precife  difficulty  will  recur, 
without  our  at  ail  approaching  to  the  removal  of  it.  Whence,  according  to  the 
m.athematical  dodrine  of  ultimate  ratios,  not  even  an  infinite  feries,  were  that  poffible 
in  this  cafe,  could  remove  it.  We  muft  therefore  flop  fomewhere,  and  fuppofe  the 
requifite  motion  to  be  imparted  to  the  fubtle  matter,  by  fomething,  which  is  not 
matter,  i.  e.  fince  God  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  motion,  we  mufl  fuppofe  him  to  be 
immaterial. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  inferred  thus ; if  there  be  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world, 
then  the  motions  and  modifications  of  matter  muft  be  the  caufe  of  intelligence.  But 
even  finite  intelligences,  fuch  as  that  of  man,  for  inftance,  ftiew  fo  much  flcill  and 
defign  in  their  conftitution,  as  alfo  to  ffiew,  that  their  caufes,  i.  e.  the  appropriated 
motions  and  modifications  of  matter,  muft  be  appointed  and  conduded  by  a prior 
and  fuperior  intelligence.  The  infinite  intelligence  of  God  therefore,  proved  in 
Prop.  102.  fince  it  refults  from  the  motions  and  modifications  of  matter,  requires 
another  infinite  intelligence  to  dired  thefe  motions,  which  is  abfurd,  God  is  therefore 
proved  to  be  immaterial  from  his  infinite  intelligence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  fenfes  convey  nothing  to  us  but  impreffions  from  matter ; 
and,  therefore,  that  we  can  have  no  exprefs  original  ideas  of  any  things,  befide.- 
material  ones ; whence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the 
univerfe.  However,  this  is  evidently  a prejudice  drawn  from  our  fituation,  and  an 
argument  taken  merely  from  our  ignorance,  and  the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties. 
Since  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  matter  appears  quite  unable  to  account  for 
the  fimpleft  and  moft  ordinary  phtenomena,  we  muft  either  fuppofe  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  or  elfe  fuppofe,  that  matter  has  fome  powers  and  properties  different  and 
fuperior  to  thofe  which  appear.  But  this  laft  fuppofition  is  the  fame  in  effed  as  the 
firft,  though,  on  account  of  the  imperfedion  of  language,  it  feems  to  be  different. 

At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a perfon  acknowledges  the  infinite 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  the  proofs  of  which  are  prior  to,  and  quite 
independent  on,  that  of  his  immateriality,  this  perfon  acknowledges  all  that  is  of 
pradical  importance.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  materiality  of  the  divine  nature  has  a tendency  to  leffen  our  reverence  for 
it,  and,  confequently,  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs. 

1 low  far  the  fcriptures  deliver  the  immateriality  of  God  in  a ftrid  philofophical  fenfe, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  as  their  ftyle  is  in  general  popular.  However,  tliere  is 
a ftrong  prefumption,  that  they  teach  this  dodrine,  fince  the  popular  fenfe  and  natural 
interpretation  of  many  fublime  paffages  concerning  the  divine  nature  infer  its  immate- 
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riality.  There  is  therefore  fome  evidence  for  this  attribute,  to  be  taken  from  revelation, 
confidered  as  Handing  upon  its  own  diftind  proofs. 

Corollary.  Since  God  is  immaterial,  matter  muft  be  one  of  the  works  of  his 
infinite  power.  In  the  mean  time,  this  does  not  feem  to  me  to  exclude  the  poflibility 
of  its  having  exifted  from  all  eternity.  But  then,  neither  have  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  material  fyftem,  or  any  part  of  it,  could  not 
have  been  created  in  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  moft  probable,  i.  e.  fuitable  to  the  divine 
attributes,  that  infinite  material  worlds  have  exifted  from  all  eternity.  But  it  becomes 
\is,  in  all  thefe  things,  to  diftruft  our  own  reafonings  and  conjedures  to  the  utmoft. 

PROP.  CVI. 

God  is  an  eternal  and  omniprejent  Being. 

God’s  eternity,  a parte  antCy  appears  from  Prop.  loi.  in  which  his  indepen- 
dency is  proved  ■,  and  the  eternity,  a parte  pofty  is  infcparably  conneded  with 
that  a parte  ante.  Both  are  alfo  included  in  the  idea  of  infinite  power,  or  of  infinite 
knowledge  j and,  indeed,  when  we  fay,  that  God  is  eternal  d parte  ante^  and  d parte 
pojty  we  do,  we  can,  mean  no  more,  than  to  fay,  that  his  power  and  knowledge  extend 
to  all  times.  For  we  muft  not  conceive,  or  affirm,  that  he  exifts  in  fucceffion,  as  finite 
beings  do ; through  whofe  imaginations,  or  intelleds,  trains  of  ideas  pafs.  All  time, 
as  was  faid  before,  is  equally  prefent  to  him,  though  in  a manner  of  which  we  cannot 
form  the  leaft  conception. 

In  like  manner,  by  God’s  omniprefence,  or  ubiquity,  we  muft  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  his  power  and  knowledge  extend  to  all  places.  For  as  time,  and  its 
exponent,  the  fucceffion  of  ideas,  is  a thing  that  relates  merely  to  finite  beings ; fo  Ipace 
and  place  relate,  in  their  original  fenfe,  to  material  ones  only ; nor  can  we  perceive 
any  relation  that  they  bear  to  immaterial  ones,  unlefs  as  far  as  we  feign  a refemblance 
between  material  and  immaterial  beings,  which  is  furely  an  inconfiftent  fidion.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  difcover  any  relation  which  fpace  or  place  bear  to  the  divine 
exiftence.  It  is  a fufficient  acknowledgment  both  of  God’s  eternity  and  omniprefence, 
that  we  believe  his  power  and  knowledge  to  extend  to  all  times  and  places,  though  we 
be  entirely  at  a lofs  how  to  conceive  or  exprefs  the  manner  of  this  infinite  extent  of 
thefe  attributes.  And  there  is  a remarkable  agreement  between  innumerable  paffages 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  this  pradical  notion  of  God’s  eternity  and  omniprefence. 
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PROP.  evil. 

God  is  an  immutable  Being. 

This  follows  from  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  i.  e. 
from  his  infinite  perfeftion.  For  if  the  divine  nature  admitted  of  any  variation,  it  would 
alfo  admit  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection,  and  therefore  could  not  always 
be  infinitely  perfeCt.  This  is  the  moft:  abftraCted  and  philofophical  way  of  confidering 
the  divine  immutability.  In  a popular  and  practical  fenfe,  it  excludes  all  that  which  we 
call  inconfiftent,  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  in  finite  beings  j and  becomes  a fure  foundation 
for  hope,  truft,  and  refignation.  We  may  confider  ourfelves  as  being  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  equally  under  the  direction  and  protection  of  the  fame  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  which  are  fo  confpicuous  in  the  frame  of  the  vifible  world. 

PROP.  CVIII. 

Cod  is  a free  Being. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  upon  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  ufually  aferibe 
liberty  or  freedom  to  God,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  of  a nature  analogous  to  that  free-will 
which  they  aferibe  to  man.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither  the  philofophical, 
nor  popular  liberty,  as  they  are  defined  below  in  Prop.  113,  114.  can  be  at  all 
applied  to  God.  Thus,  we  can  neither  apply  to  God  the  power  of  doing  different 
things,  the  previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  nor  a voluntary  generated 
power  of  introducing  ideas,  or  performing  motions ; nor  any  thing  analogous  to  either 
of  thefe  powers,  without  the  groffeft  anthropomorphitifm. 

But  liberty  is  alfo  ufed  in  another  fenfe,  viz.  as  the  negation  of,  and  the  freedom 
from,  a fuperior,  compelling  force ; and  in  this  fenfe  it  may  and  mull  be  applied  to  the 
Deity ; his  independency  and  infinity  including  it.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  thofe  heathens,  who  fuppofed  even  God  himfelf  fubjeCl  to  fate. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  by  liberty,  freedom,  or  free-will,  be  meant  any  thing  great  or 
glorious,  God  certainly  has  it ; if  otherwife,  certainly  not.  Thus,  if  it  mean  freedom 
from  a fuperior  compelling  caufe  of  any  kind,  as  in  the  lafl  paragraph,  God  certainly 
has  it,  he  being  the  caufe  of  caufes,  the  univerfal,  the  one  only  caufe.  If  it  mean,  that 
God  could  have  made  an  univerfe  lefs  perfeCt  than  that  which  aClually  exifls,  he 
certainly  has  it  not,  becaufe  this  would  make  God  lefs  perfeCl  alfo.  And  here  it  feems 
to  be  a thing  eflablifhed  amongft  writers  on  this  matter,  to  maintain,  that  God  is  fubjeCl 
to  a moral  necefiity,  and  to  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature ; which  exprelTions, 
however,  are  to  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  particular  ways  of  alTerting  the 
infinity  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs.  If  it  be  faid,  that  God  might 
have  made  a different  univerfe,  equally  perfeCl  with  that  which  now  exifls,  and  that  his 
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freedom  confifts  in  this,  the  anfwer  feems  to  be,  that  we  are  entirely  loft  here,  in  the 
infinities  of  infinities,  &c.  ad  infinitum^  which  always  have  exifted,  and  always  will  exift, 
with  refpedl  to  kind,  degree,  and  every  pofllble  mode  of  exiftence.  One  cannot,  in 
the  leaft,  prefume  either  to  deny  or  affirm  this  kind  of  freedom  of  God,  fince  the 
abfolute  perfedtion  of  God  feems  to  imply  both  entire  uniformity,  and  infinite  variety  in 
Ills  works.  We  can  here  only  fubrait,  and  refer  all  to  God’s  infinite  knowledge  and 
perfedlion. 

PROP.  CIX. 

IloUneJSj  JiiJiice,  Veracity,  Mercy,  and  all  other  moral  Perfe&ions,  ought  to  be  ajcribed  to 
God  in  an  infinite  Degree. 

I HAVE  in  the  laft  four  propofitions  treated  of  fuch  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  as 
have  a more  immediate  connexion  with  the  natural  ones  of  independency,  infinite  power, 
and  infinite  knowledge.  I come  now  to  thofe,  that  are  deducible  from,  and  expla- 
natory of  the  moral  one,  viz.  of  the  divine  benevolence. 

The  chief  of  thefe  feem  to  be  holinefs,  juftice,  veracity-j  and  mercy.  Thefe  are 
afcribed  to  all  earthly  fuperiors,  to  whom  we  pay  relpedl  and  love,  and  therefore  muft 
belong,  in  the  popular  and  pradlical  fenfe,  to  him,  who  is  the  higheft  objedl  of 
reverence  and  affedlion.  Let  us  fee  how  each  is  to  be  defined,  and  what  relation  they 
bear  to  benevolence. 

Firft,  then,  Holinefs  may  be  defined  by  moral  purity  and  redlitude.  And  thefe, 
when  applied  to  the  Deity,  can  only  denote  the  redlitude  of  his  actions  towards  his 
creatures.  If  therefore  he  be  benevolent  to  all  his  creatures,  he  cannot  but  have  moral 
purity  and  reftitude. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  confidered  thus  : all  moral  turpitude  in  us  proceeds  from 
our  felfiffi  fears  or  defires,  made  more  irregular  and  impetuous  through  our  ignorance, 
and  other  natural  imperfedlions.  But  none  of  thefe  caufes  can  take  place  with  refpedt 
to  the  Deity ; he  muft  therefore  be  free  from  all  moral  turpitude. 

Juftice  is  that  which  gives  to  every  one  according  to  his  deferts,  at  leaft  as  much  as 
his  good  deferts  require,  and  not  more  than  is  fuitable  to  his  evil  ones.  But  this 
is  evidently  included  in  the  divine  benevolence,  even  according  to  the  fifth  of  the 
fuppofitions,  mentioned  Prop.  103.  by  thofe  who  defend  that  fuppofition,  and,  according 
to  the  third  and  fourth,  by  the  common  confent  of  all,  and  the  plain  reafon  of  the 
thing.  No  man  can  deferve  more  from  his  Creator  than  a balance  of  happinefs 
proportional  to  his  merit,  which  is  the  fourth  fuppofition  ; and  confequently  the  divine 
benevolence,  according  to  the  third  fuppofition,  in  which  the  balance  of  happinefs  is 
infinite,  includes  ftrid  juftice,  and  infinitely  more.  And  all  this  will  hold  equally, 
whether  we  define  defert  in  the  popular,  praftical  way,  by  the  three  meritorious 
principles  of  a£Hon,  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  alone  ■,  or  by  thele, 
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with  the  additional  fuppofition  of  philofophical  liberty,  if  we  embrace  either  the  third 
or  fourth  fuppofitions.  Philofophical  liberty  is  indeed  neceflary  for  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  benevolence  and  juftice,  according  to  the  fifth  fuppofition,  in  the  opinion  of 
moft  of  thofe  who  hold  this  fuppofition.  But  then  they  efteem  it  to  be  alfo  fufficient 
for  this  pLirpofe,  and  confequently  maintain  the  divine  juftice,  into  which  we  are  now 
inquiring. 

It  may  alfo  be  reckoned  a part  of  juftice  not  to  let  offenders  go  unpunifhed,  or 
efcape  with  too  flight  a degree  of  punifhment the  order  and  happinefs  of  the  world, 
i.  e.  benevolence,  requiring,  that  frail  men  Ihould  be  deterred  from  vice  by  the 
dreadful  examples  of  others,  and  mifchievous  perfons  difarmed.  However,  this  does 
not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  the  fame  perfons,  who  are  thus  punifhed  and  difarmed,  may 
afterwards  receive  a balance  of  happinefs,  finite  or  infinite.  And  thus  punitive  juftice 
may  be  reconciled  to  bounty  and  benevolence,  according  to  the  third  or  fourth 
fuppofitions. 

Veracity  in  men  is,  the  obfervance  of  truth,  and  fidelity  in  all  their  declarations  and 
promifes  to  others  j and  the  obligation  to  it  arifes  from  its  great  ufefulnefs  in  all  the 
intercourfes  of  mankind  with  each  other,  and  the  extreme  mifchiefs  which  fidtion  and 
fraud  occafion  in  the  world.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  divine  benevolence, 
according  to  any  of  the  fuppofitions  above  made,  includes  what  is  analogous  to  this 
moral  quality  in  men. 

In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  the  divine  benevolence  Includes 
mercy,  or  all  that  tendernefs  to  offenders  which  the  order  and  happinefs  of  the  world  will 
permit.  Or,  If  the  fifth  fuppofition  made  concerning  the  divine  benevolence  be  found 
to  exclude  it,  this  will  be  a ftrong  argument  for  rejedling  that  fuppofition. 

I have  here  fhewn  in  what  manner  we  may  vindicate  thefe  attributes  of  the  divine 
nature,  from  the  whole  of  things,  i.  e.  the  courfe  of  events,  both  as  they  now  appear 
in  the  prefent  ftate,  and  as  we  expeff  they  will  appear  in  a future  one.  But  God  has 
alfo  given  us  fufficient  general  evidences  of  thefe  his  relative  moral  attributes,  from  the 
prefent  ftate  alone  j at  the  fame  time  that,  if  wc  extend  our  views  no  farther,  fome 
difficulties  and  perplexities  will  arife  in  refpecft  of  certain  particulars.  I will  mention 
fome  both  of  the  evidences  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  each  of  thefe  four  attributes  of 
holinefs,  juftice,  veracity,  and  mercy. 

It  might  be  expedled,  that  God,  if  he  thought  fit  to  inftitute  a religion  by  revelation, 
fhould  inftitute  one  in  which  holinefs  and  moral  purity  fliould  be  eminently  injoined, 
and  moral  turpitude  prohibited  in  the  moft  awful  manner.  And  it  is  a remarkable 
coincidence  of  things,  and  evidence  of  the  divine  purity,  that  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian 
religions  fhould  both  have  this  internal  proof,  and  the  moft  cogent  external  ones  in 
their  favour.  Whilft  on  the  contrary,  the  impure  Pagan  religions  had  all  the  external 
marks  of  fidtion  and  forgery. 
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The  voice  of  confcience,  or  the  moral  fenfe,  within  a man,  however  implanted  or 
generated,  injoining  moral  redliitude,  and  forbidding  moral  turpitude,  and  accordingly 
acquitting  or  condemning,  rewarding  or  punifliing,  bears  witnefs,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  moral  redlitude  of  that  univerfal  caufe  from  whom  it  mull  proceed  ultimately. 

At  the  fame  time  there  are  difficulties  in  revealed  religion,  and  deviations  in  the 
moral  fenfe,  much  contrary  to  what  we  feem  to  exped  from  our  firfl;  notions  of  the 
divine  reditude. 

Since  God  is  juft,  we  may  exped  that  virtue  will  be  the  fource  of  happinefs,  vice 
that  of  mifery,  even  in  this  world.  And  fo  we  find  it  in  general  j at  the  fame  time 
that  there  are  many  particular  exceptions  of  both  kinds. 

The  veracity  of  God  feems  to  engage  him  to  take  care,  that  all  thofe  intimations 
which  may  be  reckoned  calls  and  cautions  of  nature,  fhould  give  us  right  information  j 
alfo  that  all  perfons  who  have  the  apparent  credentials  of  being  fent  from  him,  i.  e, 
thofe  of  performing  miracles,  fhould  be  in  truth  fo  fent.  And  all  things  concur,  in 
general,  to  verify  both  thefe  pofitions.  There  are,  however,  feveral  particular  excep- 
tions, as  is  well  known. 

Mercy  requires,  that  fuch  perfons  as  repent  and  amend  fhould  have  opportunities  of 
frefh  trial,  and  of  retrieving,  afforded  them.  And  this  is  remarkably  fo  in  the  general, 
Moft  men  are  tried  again  and  again  before  their  healths,  fortunes,  credit,  &c.  become 
irrecoverable.  And  yet  there  are  fome  inftances  of  extraordinary  feverity  upon  the  very 
firft  offence. 

Now  it  may  be  obferved  of  all  thefe  inftances,  that  the  general  tenor  is  fufficient  to 
eftablifli  the  attributes  here  afferted  ■,  it  being  reafonable  to  exped,  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  prefent  ftate,  and  much  more  from  that  of  the  future  one,  that  great  difficulties 
and  exceptions  muft  occur  to  us.  And  as  thefe  unfearchable  judgments  of  God 
ferve  to  humble  us,  and  make  us  fenfible  of  our  ignorance,  they  even  concur  with  the 
general  tenor. 

PROP.  CX. 

God  is  to  he  conftdered  by  usy  not  only  as  our  Creator-^  hut  alfo  as  our  Governor y Judge^  and 

Father. 

That  God  is  our  Creator,  is  evident  from  Prop.  lOO,  loi,  102 ; in  which  his 
independency  and  infinite  power  are  eftablifhed,  from  the  neceffity  which  we  finite  and 
dependent  beings  have  of  an  infinite  and  independent  Creator : and  this  appellation 
belongs  to  him  alone. 

The  three  following  appellations  are  firft  applied  to  earthly  fuperiors  j and  therefore 
belong  to  God  only  in  an  analogical  fenfe.  It  is,  however,  a fenfe  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  be  acknowledged  and  regarded  by  us : let  us  therefore,  fee  in  what  manner 
analogies  drawn  from  language,  and  from  the  phceriomena  of  nature,  lead  us  to  call 
God  our  governor,  judge,  and  father. 
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As  God  is  our  creator,  he  has,  according  to  the  analogy  of  language,  a right  to 
difpofe  of  us,  to  govern  and  judge  us,  and  is  alfo  our  father  in  a much  higher  fenfe  than 
our  natural  parents,  who  are  only  occafional  caufes,  as  it  were,  of  our  exiftence.  In  like 
manner,  his  infinite  power  and  knowledge  entitle  him  to  be  our  governor,  and  his 
infinite  benevolence  to  be  our  father ; the  intimations  alfo  which  he  gives  of  his  will, 
both  in  his  word  and  works,  and  the  rewards  and  punifhments  which  he  bellows  in  thij 
way  of  natural  confequences,  as  we  term  it,  all  fhew,  that  he  is  our  governor  and 
judge.  And  as  the  moral  attributes  aflerted  in  the  laft  propofition  may  be  deduced 
from  thefe  appellations  of  governor,  judge,  and  father,  eflablifhed  on  independent  prin- 
ciples, fo  they,  when  proved  by  their  own  peculiar  evidences,  infer  thefe  appellations : all 
which  may  be  fummed  up  in  this  general  pofition,  that  the  events  of  life,  and  the  ufe 
of  language,  beget  fuch  trains  of  ideas  and  aflbciations  in  us,  as-  that  we  cannot  but 
afcribe  all  morally  good  qualities,  and  all  venerable  and  amiable  appellations,  to  the 
Deity ; at  the  fame  time  that  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  our  expreffions  not  to  be 
ftriftly  the  fame,  as  when  they  are  applied  to  men ; but  an  analogical  meaning,  however 
a higher,  more  pure,  and  more  perfe<£l  one.  The  juftnefs  of  this  application  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  common  confent  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  fcriptures. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fince  this  method  of  fpeaking  is  not  ftridly  literal  and  true,  but 
merely  popular  and  anthropomorphitical,  it  ought  to  be  rejecled  i I anfwer,  that  even 
the  attributes  of  independency,  omnipotence,  omnifcience,  and  infinite  benevolence, 
though  the  moft  pure,  exalted,  and  philofophical  appellations,  to  which  we  can  attain, 
fall  infinitely  fhort  of  the  truth,  of  reprefenting  the  Deity  as  he  is,  but  are  mere  popular 
and  anthropomorphitical  expreffions.  And  the  fame  might  flill  be  faid  for  ever  of 
higher  and  more  pure  expreffions,  could  we  arrive  at  them : they  would  ever  be  in- 
finitely deficient,  and  unworthy  of  God.  But  then  it  appears  from  the  preceding  pro- 
pofitions,  and  other  writings  of  a like  nature,  that,  if  we  will  confider  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world,  and  argue  from  them  fufficiently,  we  mull  needs  fee  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  an  infinite  being,  and  that  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  are 
his  charader.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this  internal  feeling  and  convidion,  but  by 
refufing  to  confider  the  fubjed,  and  to  purfue  the  train  of  reafoning,  which  our  own 
faculties,  or  the  preceding  inquiries  of  others,  will  lead  us  to.  God  is  not  to  be 
efteemed  an  unreal  being,  or  deftitute  of  all  charader,  becaufe  he  is  infinite  and  incom- 
prehenfible,  or  becaufe  we  have  not  adequate  phrafes  whereby  to  denote  his  cxidence 
and  attributes.  On  the  contrary,  his  infinite  nature  feems  ftrongly  to  argue,  that 
exiflence,  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  do  really  and  properly  belong  to  him 
alone ; and  that  what  we  call  fo  here  on  earth,  in  our  firtl  and  literal  fenfes,  are 
mere  fhadows  and  figures  of  the  true  realities.  And  it  would  be  in  vain  to  bid  us 
rejed  this  language,  fince  it  mull  recur  again  and  again  from  the  frame  of  our  natures, 
if  we  purfue  the  fubjed.  In  like  manner,  the  relative  moral  attributes  of  holinefs, 
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juftice,  veracity,  mercy,  &c.  and  the  relative  moral  appellations  of  governor,  judge, 
and  father,  &c.  are  infeparably  conneded  with  the  ufe  of  language,  and  the  courfe  and 
conftitution  of  the  vifible  world.  We  fee  that  things  have  happened,  and  muft  believe, 
that  they  will  hereafter  happen  {i.  e.  in  the  general,  and  allowing  for  particular 
exceptions,  as  above  remarked),  after  fuch  a m.anner  as  thefe  attributes  and  appellations 
intimate  to  us : they  are,  confequently,  a convenient  and  highly  ufeful  method  of 
ranging  and  explaining  paft  events,  and  predifling  future  ones,  and  therefore  may  be 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  i nay,  they  muft  be  fo  ufed,  fince  the  events  of  life  thus  ranged, 
explained,  and  predifled  by  them,  do  necefiarily  fuggeft  them  to  us,  and  imprefs  upon 
us  this  their  ufe,  admitting  only  the  real  exiftence  of  God,  and  his  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodnefs  j which,  as  was  juft  now  fhewn,  cannot  but  be  admitted,  if 
men  will  think  fufficiently  on  the  fubjefl.  However,  fince  the  ufe  of  thefe  relative 
moral  attributes  and  appellations  is  popular,  and  attended  with  particular  exceptions  j 
whereas  that  of  the  attributes  of  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  is  more 
philofophical  and  extenfive,  it  will  be  proper  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  w'here  there 
appears  to  be  any  oppofition  between  the  popular  and  philofophical  language,  to 
interpret  that  in  fubordination  to  this. 

Corollary.  The  doflrine  of  Providence,  general  and  particular,  may  be  confidered 
as  a confequence  from  the  foregoing  attributes  and  appellations  of  the  divine  nature. 
By  general  providence,  I mean  the  adjufting  all  events  to  the  greateft  good  of  the 
whole;  by  particular,  the  adjufting  all  to  the  greateft  good  of  each  individual;  and, 
confequently,  by  both  together,  the  adjufting  the  greateft  good  of  the  whole,  and  of 
each  individual,  to  each  other ; fo  that  both  ftiall  fall  exactly  upon  the  fame  point. 
However  difficult  this  may  feem,  I take  it  to  be  the  genuine  confequence  of  the  fore- 
going propofitions.  Infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  muft  make  our  moft 
kind  and  merciful  Father  both  able  and  willing  to  effe6l  this  : it  does,  therefore,  adlually 
take  place,  though  we  cannot  fee  it.  However,  that  there  are  many  marks  both  of 
general  and  particular  providence,  as  thus  explained,  is  fufficiently  evident,  and 
acknowledged  by  all ; both  thefe  appear  alfo  to  be  aflerted  in  the  fcriptures. 

The  following  obfervation  affords  a ftrong  evidence  for  a particular  providence. 
When  a perfon  furveys  the  events  of  his  paft  life,  he  may  find  many,  which  have 
happened  much  contrary  to  natural  expedlation,  and  his  then  defires,  which  yet 
appear  extremely  beneficial  and  defirable  at  the  now  prefent  time,  as  alfo  to  have 
proceeded  from  natural  caufes  then  unknown  to  him.  Now,  we  may  conclude  from 
hence,  that  God  conceals  the  tendencies  and  refults  of  the  courfe  of  nature  at  the  then 
prefent  time,  left  we  fliould  truft  in  that,  and  forfake  him ; but  difcovers  them  after- 
wards with  their  harmonies  and  ufes,  that  we  may  fee  his  goodnefs,  knowledge,  and 
power,  in  them,  and  fo  truft  him  in  future  perplexities.  It  is  analogous  to  this, 
that  the  icripture  prophecies  are  inexplicable  before  the  event,  and  often  fufficiently 
clear  afterwards. 
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PROP.  CXI. 

'The  Manner  of  Reajoning  here  ufed,  in  reJpEl  of  the  Courfe  and  Conftitiition  of  Nature,  ha, 
a T mdency  to  beget  in  us  Love  and  Reverence  towards  God,  and  Obedience  to  his  IVill : 
or,  in  other  Words,  there  is  a Religion  of  Nature  properly  fo  called. 

Natural  religion  appears  to  be  ufed  in  different  fenfes  by  different  writers  ; however, 
they  are  all,  I think,  reducible  to  the  three  that  follow,  and  will  all  be  found  to  coincide 
ultimately,  though  they  may  appear  different  at  firft  view. 

The  Firfl  Senfe,  in  which  natural  religion  may  be  ufed,  is  that  of  this  propofition ; 
in  which  it  is  put  for  that  love  and  reverence  towards  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will, 
which  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  confideration  of  the  works  of  God,  enjoins.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  mofl  properly  oppofed  to,  and  contradiftinguiflied  from,  revealed  religion,  or 
thofe  affedions  and  adtions  towards  God,  which  the  feripture,  or  the  word  of  God, 
enjoins. 

Secondly,  Natural  religion  may  be  defined  fuch  a regulation  of  the  affeeftions  and 
adtions  as  the  moral  fenfe  requires : for  the  moral  fenfe  is  part  of  the  light  of  nature,  and 
of  our  natural  faculties,  whether  it  be  confidered  as  an  inflindl,  or  as  the  generated 
refult  of  external  impreffions  and  our  natural  frame  taken  together,  according  to  what  is 
delivered  in  the  firft  part  of  thefe  obfervations ; and  this  moral  fenfe  approves  and 
commands,  or  difapproves  and  forbids,  certain  difpofitions  of  mind,  and  bodily  adlions 
flowing  therefrom.  It  is  alfo  called  the  law  of  firft  infeription  by  many  perfons,  and 
under  that  term  diftinguiflied  from  the  law  of  revelation,  which  is  fuppofed  pofterior  to 
it  in  order  of  time.  Hence  the  fame  perfons  confider  the  moral  fenfe,  or  law  of  firft 
infeription,  as  the  foundation  of  natural  religion : and,  indeed,  moft  perfons  either 
exprefsly  adopt,  or  implicitly  refer  to,  this  definition  of  natural  religion  in  their  writings 
and  difeourfes.  The  heathen  world,  not  having  the  immediate  light  of  revelation,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  had  nothing  more  than  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  mere  natural 
religion ; and  they  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  direfted  by  the  fenfe  of  what  was  fit, 
right,  and  proper,  upon  the  occafion,  i.  e.  by  the  moral  fenfe.  Natural  religion  may 
therefore,  according  to  this  way  of  confidering  it,  be  properly  defined  by  the  moral 
fenfe. 

Thirdly,  Natural  religion  may  be  defined  by  rational  felf-intereft,  i.  e.  it  may  be  called 
fuch  a regulation  of  our  affeeftions  and  aeftions,  as  will  procure  for  us  our  fummum  bonum, 
or  greateft  poffible  happinefs.  If  we  fuppofe  the  inquiries  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  fummum  bonum  to  have  been  of  a religious  and  moral  nature,  then  will  this  definition 
be  fuitable  to  their  notions.  However,  it  has  a very  important  ufe,  viz.  that  of 
compelling  us  to  be  attentive,  impartial,  and  earneft  in  the  inquiry. 

I will  now  proceed,  firft,  to  prove  the  propofition,  or  to  deduce  love  and  reverence 
to  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will,  from  the  preceding  method  of  reafoning  concerning 
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the  courfe  and  conftitution  of  nature ; and,  fecondly,  to  Ihew  the  perfe6b  agreement  of 
all  thefe  three  definitions  of  natural  religion  with  each  other. 

Now  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  the  confideration  of  the  infinite  power,  knowledge, 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  of  his  holinefs,  juflice,  veracity,  and  mercy,  and  of  his  being 
our  creator,  governor,  judge,  and  father,  mufl;  infpire  us  with  the  higheft  love  and 
reverence  for  him,  and  beget  in  us  that  tendency  to  comply  with  his  will,  which, 
according  to  the  proper  ufe  of  language,  is  called  a fenfe  of  duty^  ohUgation^  of  what  we 
ought  to  do.  It  is  evident  alfo,  that  the  will  of  God  mufl  be  determined  by  his 
attributes  and  appellations.  He  mufl:  therefore  will,  that  we  fhould  apply  to  him,  as 
we  do  to  earthly  fuperiors  of  the  fame  charader,  purifying,  however,  and  exalting  our 
afTedions  to  the  iitmofl: ; that  we  Ihould  be  merciful,  holy,  juft,  &c.  in  imitation  of 
him,  and  becaufe  this  is  to  concur  with  him  in  his  great  defign  of  making  all  his 
creatures  happy ; and  laftly,  that  we  ftiould  fo  ufe  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world,  as  not  to  hurt  ourfelves  or  others.  There  is  therefore  a courfe 
of  adion  regarding  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves,  plainly  enjoined  by  the  light  of 
nature  j or,  in  the  words  of  the  propofition,  there  is  a religion  of  nature  properly  fo 
called. 

I come,  in  the  next  place,  to  fhew  the  agreement  of  the  fecond  and  third  definitions 
of  natural  religion  with  the  firft,  or  with  that  of  the  propofition. 

Now,  that  compliance  with  the  moral  fenfe  coincides  with  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  needs  no  proof,  it  being  the  firft  and  immediate  didate  of  the  moral  fenfe,  that 
it  is  fit,  right,  and  our  neceflTary  duty,  to  obey  God,  as  foon  as  he  is  difcovered  with 
the  amiable  and  awful  attributes  and  appellations  above  afcribed  to  him.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  entire  agreement  between  the  firft  and  fecond  definitions.  It  may  appear 
alfo,  that  the  firft  rule  of  duty  is  neceflTary  to  perfed  the  fecond.  For  the  moral  fenfe, 
as  will  appear  from  the  preceding  hiftory  of  its  rife  and  growth,  mufl;  be  vague  and 
uncertain,  and  vary  according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  life.  But  the  moral 
charader  of  God,  as  delivered  in  the  foregoing  propofitions,  affords  a plain  rule  of  life, 
applicable  and  precife  in  the  various  circumftances  of  it.  When,  therefore,  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  is  eftablifhed  by  the  moral  fenfe,  it  does,  in  return,  become 
a regulator  to  this,  determine  its  uncertainties,  and  reconcile  its  inconfiftencies.  And, 
agreeably  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  perfedion  of  the  moral  fenfe  is,  in  general, 
proportional  to  the  perfedion  of  our  notions  of  the  divine  nature ; and  that  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathens,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  muft  have  produced  an  utter 
perverfion  and  corruption  of  their  moral  fenfe,  agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the 
fcriptures  j which  is  a remarkable  coincidence  of  reafon  with  revelation. 

In  like  manner,  it  needs  no  proof,  that  rational  felf-intereft,  and  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  are  the  fame  thing.  Our  only  hope  and  fecurity,  here  and  hereafter,  muft 
be  in  our  obedience  to  him,  who  has  all  power  and  all  knowledge.  And  thus  the  firft 
and  third  definitions  are  found  to  be  perfedly  coincident.  The  fecond  and  third, 
therefore,  i.  e.  the  whole  three,  are  coincident  alfo. 
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This  coincidence  might  be  confirmed  by  numberlefs  inflances,  were  we  to  confidcr 
and  compare  together  the  didlates  of  the  moral  charafter  of  God,  of  our  own  rrsoral 
fenfe,  properly  direfled,  and  of  rational  felf-intereft  in  the  feveral  particular  circumftances 
of  life.  But  this  would  be  to  anticipate  what  I have  to  fay  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
fecond  part  concerning  the  rule  of  life. 

PROP.  CXil. 

Natural  Religion  receives  great  Light  and  Confirmation  from  Revealed. 

It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons,  that  revealed  religion  is  entirely  founded 
upon  natural;  fo  that  unlefs  natural  religion  be  firft  eftablilhed  upon  its  own  proper 
evidences,  we  cannot  proceed  at  all  to  the  proof  of  revealed.  If  this  were  fo,  revealed 
religion  could  not  caft  any  light  or  evidence  upon  natural,  but  what  it  had  before 
received  from  it ; and  confequently,  this  propofition  would  be  built  upon  that  falfe  way 
of  reafoning  which  is  called  arguing  in  a circle.  But  there  are  certainly  independent 
evidences  for  revealed  religion,  as  well  as  for  natural;  they  both  receive  light  and 
confirmation  from  each  other;  and  this  mutual  confirmation  is  a ftill  farther  evidence 
for  both.  I will  give  a fhort  account  of  all  thefe  particulars,  that  the  propofition  may 
the  more  fully  appear. 

Firft,  Natural  religion  has  independent  evidences.  This  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  the 
foregoing  propofitions,  and  particularly  of  the  laft,  to  fhew.  And  indeed,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  unlefs  they  be  atheifts  or  fceptics.  We  are  certainly  able  to  infer 
the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  with  our  relation  and  duty  to  him,  from  the  mere 
confideration  of  natural  phsenomena,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  any  conclufions  in 
natural  philofophy.  And  though  our  evidence  here  may  not  perhaps  be  demonftrative, 
it  is  certainly  probable  in  the  higlieft  degree. 

Secondly,  Revealed  religion  has  alfo  independent  evidences.  For,  if  we  allow  the 
miracles  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  the  genuinenefs  and  accomplifti- 
ment  of  the  prophecies  contained  therein,  and  the  moral  charaders  of  Chrift,  the 
prophets  and  apoftles,  it  will  be  impoiTible  not  to  pay  the  greateft  regard  to  the 
doftrines  and  precepts  which  they  deliver,  i.  e.  to  revealed  religion.  We  do,  and 
we  muft  always  give  credit  to  perfons  much  fuperior  to  ourfelves  in  natural  and  moral 
endowments,  d'hefe  endowments  ftrike  us  with  awe  and  reverence,  engage  our 
attention,  humble  us,  and  put  us  into  a teachable,  flexible  dilpofition.  Ajid  I appeal 
to  all  thofe,  who  do  really  believe  the  miracles  and  moral  charaders  of  Chrift,  the 
prophets  and  apoftles,  and  the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  delivered  by  them, 
whether  they  do  not  immediately  find  themfelves  in  this  luimble,  reachable  dilpofition 
of  mind,  upon  confidering  thefe  credentials  of  a divine  miflion,  and  that  exclufively  of 
all  other  confiderations.  As  to  thofe  wiro  do  not  fuppofe  Chrift,  tlie  prophets  and 
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apoftles,  to  have  had  thefe  credentials,  they  can  fcarce  be  proper  judges,  what  would 
be  the  genuine  confequence  of  a ftate  of  mind,  of  a belief,  which  they  have  not. 
However,  one  may  appeal  even  to  them,  provided  they  will  only  fuppofe  thefe 
credentials  true  for  a moment,  in  order  to  fee  what  would  then  follow.  And  it  is 
a ftrong  argument  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  reafoning,  that  all  thofe  who  reje6t  revealed 
religion,  do  alfo  reje6t  the  credentials,  i.  e.  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory.  Revealed 
religion  is  therefore  built  upon  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  i.  e.  upon  the  external 
evidences  commonly  called  hiftorical  and  prophetical.  But  thefe  evidences  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  evidences  for  any  other  hiftory,  and  have  no  more 
connexion  with  natural  religion,  and  its  evidences,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  thofe  delivered 
in  this  chapter,  than  the  evidences  for  the  Greek  or  Roman  hiftory.  So  that  revealed 
religion  has  evidences,  and  thofe  of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  entirely  independent  on  natural 
religion. 

Thirdly,  Natural  religion  receives  much  light  and  confirmation  from  revealed, 
agreeably  to  the  propofition  here  to  be  proved.  This  follows  both  becaufe  revealed 
religion,  now  (hewn  to  have  its  independent  evidences,  teaches  the  fame  doftrines  concern- 
ing God,  as  I have  remarked  already  in  feveral  places,  and  delivers  the  fame  precepts 
to  man,  in  the  general  as  natural}  and  becaufe  thefe  very  independent  evidences,  viz.  the 
miracles  and  moral  charaders  of  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  and  the  accom- 
plilliment  of  their  prophecies,  have  a diredl  and  immediate  tendency  to  beget  in  us 
a deep  fenfe  and  conviftion  of  a fuperior  power,  and  of  his  providence  and  moral 
government  over  the  world.  So  that  if  a man  fliould  either  be  ignorant  of  the  chain  of 
reafoning  by  which  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God  and  natural  religion  are  proved 
from  the  phtenomena  of  the  world,  or  fhould,  from  fome  depravation  of  mind,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  be  difpofed  to  call  in  queftion  this  chain  of  reafoning,  in  whole  or 
jn  part ; he  muft  however  come  to  the  fame  conclufions,  from  the  mere  force  of  the 
hiftorical  and  prophetical  evidences  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures.  And  this  is  a thing  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  mankind,  there  being  many  who  are  incapable  of  purfuing 
this  chain  of  reafoning,  many  who,  though  capable,  are  difinclined  to  it,  many  who 
from  their  vices  have  a contrary  inclination,  and  fome  who  feeing  the  perplexity  and 
obfcurity  that  attend  fome  fubordinate  parts  of  this  reafoning,  are  difpofed  to  doubt 
about  the  whole.  For  though  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  holds  in  refpeCt  of  the  hifto- 
rical and  prophetical  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  efpecially  of  the  laft,  yet, 
in  general,  thefe  are  more  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  inferior  ranks  amongft  mankind, 
and  more  fimple  and  ftriking,  than  the  independent  evidences  for  natural  religion; 
and  if  they  were  but  equally  convincing,  they  would,  however,  make  the  evidence 
double  upon  the  whole.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  an  inexpreffible  fatisfaClion  to  the 
beft  men,  and  the  ableft  philofophers,  thofe  who  have  the  moft  entire  conviClion  from 
natural  reafon,  to  have  this  new  and  diftinCl  fupport  for  fuch  important  truths.  It  may 
be  added  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  reafoning  of  this  paragraph,  i.  e.  of  the 
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propofition  here  to  be  proved,  to  thofe  who  believe  revealed  religion,  that  God  has 
thought  fit  to  teach  mankind  natural  religion  chiefly  by  means  of  revealed. 

Fourthly,  Revealed  religion  receives  great  light  and  confirmation  from  natural. 
For  if  we  fuppofe  a perfon  to  be  firfl;  inflrudled  in  the  doftrines  and  precepts  of  natural 
religion,  and  to  be  entirely  convinced  of  their  truth  and  fitnefs  from  the  mere  light  of 
reafon,  and  then  to  have  the  fcriptures  communicated  to  him,  the  conformity  of  thele 
with  his  previous  notions  would  be  a ftrong  evidence  in  their  favour,  i.  e.  in  favour 
of  the  miracles,  prophecies,  and  thofe  doftrines  which  are  peculiar  to  revealed  religion. 
When,  farther,  he  came  to  perceive,  that  many  of  the  writers  of  the  facred  books 
lived  when  the  truths  of  natural  religion  were  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
that  many  alfo  were  of  fo  low  a rank  in  life,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
known  even  fo  much  as  the  reft  of  the  world  did,  by  natural  means,  he  will  be  ftrongly 
inclined  to  allow  them  that  fupernatural  light  which  they  claim,  i.  e.  to  allow  their 
divine  authority. 

Laftly,  The  mutual  light  and  confirmation  which  natural  and  revealed  religion  caft 
upon  each  other,  and  the  analogy  which  there  is  between  their  proper  evidences,  and 
even  that  between  the  feveral  obfcurities  and  perplexities  that  attend  each,  are  a new 
argument  in  favour  of  both,  confidered  as  united  together,  and  making  one  rule  of 
life,  and  the  charter  of  a happy  immortality.  For  refemblance,  agreement,  and 
harmony  of  the  parts,  are  the  peculiar  charadteriftics  of  truth,  as  inconfiftency  and 
felf-contradidlion  are  of  fidlion  and  falfehood. 

PROP,  cxiir. 

Religion  prefuppofes  Free-will  in  the  popular  and  practical  Senjc,  i.  e.  it  prejuppofes 
a "voluntary  Power  over  our  Jffe^ions  and  Adlions. 

For  religion  being  the  regulation  of  our  affedlions  and  adlions  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  it  prefuppofes,  that  after  this  will  is  made  known  to  us,  and 
we,  in  confequence  thereof,  become  defirous  of  complying  with  it,  a fufficient 
power  of  complying  with  it  fliould  be  put  into  our  hands.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
fince  religion  commands  us  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour,  it  prefuppofes  that 
we  have  the  power  of  generating  thefe  affedlions  in  ourfelves,  by  introducing 
the  proper  generating  caufes,  and  making  the  proper  affociations,  i.  e.  by  medita- 
tion, religious  converfation,  reading  pradical  books  of  religion,  and  prayer. 
Since  religion  requires  of  us  to  perform  beneficent  adions,  and  to  abftain  from 
injurious  ones,  alfo  to  abftain  from  all  thofe  felf- indulgences,  which  would  be  hurtful 
to  ourfelves,  it  prefuppofes,  either  that  we  have  a power  of  fo  doing,  or  at  leaft 
a power  of  generating  fuch  difpofitions  of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  fo  to  do.  Farther, 
it  preluppofes  that  we  have  a power  of  making  perpetual  improvement  in  virtuous 
affedions  and  adions,  fince  this  alfo  is  required  of  us  by  it.  Still  farther,  fince 
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religion  requires  of  a man  this  regulation  of  his  affedlions  and  aftions,  and  fince  the 
powers  hitherto  mentioned  are  all  grounded  upon  a fufficient  defire  thus  to  regulate 
himfelf,  it  muft  prefuppofe  a power  of  generating  this  fufficient  defire,  and  fo  on  till 
we  come  to  fomething  which  the  man  is  already  poffelfed  of,  as  part  of  his  mental 
frame,  either  conferred  in  a fupernatural  way,  or  acquired  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature. 
For  religion,  in  requiring  the  powers  above-mentioned,  requires  alfo  whatever  previous 
powers  are  neceffary  to  the  adtual  exertion  of  thefe  powers.  But  all  thefe  powers,  of 
whatever  order  they  are,  the  laft  excepted,  are  thofe  powers  over  our  affeftions  and 
aflions,  which  I have,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  derive  from 
alfociation,  and  ffiewn  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  which  are  commonly  called  voluntary 
powers.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  religion  requires  voluntary  powers  over  our  affeftions 
and  a6lions,  or  free-will  in  the  popular  and  praflical  fenfe. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  confideration  of  the  ftate  of  madmen,  idiots,  children, 
and  brutes,  in  refped  of  religion.  For  as  they  are  all  efteemed  to  be  incapable  of 
religion,  and  exempted  from  the  obligation  thereof,  fo  the  reafon  of  this  in  all  is 
evidently,  that  they  are  deftitute  of  the  proper  voluntary  powers  over  their  affedions  and 
adions ; the  affiociations  requifite  thereto  having  never  been  formed  in  idiots,  children, 
and  brutes,  and  being  confounded  and  deftroyed  in  madmen.  For  fuppofe  the  child  to 
be  grown  up,  and  the  madman  to  recover  his  fenfes,  i.  e.  fuppofe  the  aflbeiations 
requifite  for  the  voluntary  powers  to  be  generated  or  reftored,  and  religion  will  claim 
them  as  its  proper  fubjeds. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  when  any  adion  is  commended  or  blamed, 
this  is  always  done  upon  fuppofition,  that  the  adion  under  confideration  was  the  effed 
of  voluntary  powers.  Thus,  when  a man  commits  an  adion  otherwife  blameable, 
through  inattention,  ignorance,  or  difeafe,  he  is  exculed  on  account  of  its  being 
involuntary ; unlefs  the  inattention,  ignorance,  or  difeafe,  were  themfelves  voluntary, 
and  then  the  blame  remains.  But  commendation  and  blame  are  ideas  that  belong  to 
religion : it  appears  therefore,  that  voluntary  powers  muft  belong  to  it  alfo. 

I alferted  above,  that  religion  not  only  requires  and  prefuppofes  the  common 
voluntary  powers,  by  which  we  perform  and  forbear  adions,  and  new-model  our 
affedions,  but  alfo  whatever  elfe,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  is  neceffary  for  the  adual 
exertion  of  thefe  powers.  And  the  connedion  between  thefe  points  feems  to  be 
immediate  and  undeniable ; to  require  any  thing,  muft  be  to  require  all  that  is  neceffary 
for  that  thing.  And  yet,  fince  all  men  do  not  ad  up  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  it 
feems  undeniable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fome  want  fomething  that  is  neceffary, 
immediately  or  mediately,  for  the  adual  exertion  of  the  proper  voluntary  powers  over 
their  affedions  and  adions.  Now,  I fee  no  way  of  extricating  ourfelves  from  this 
difficulty,  but  by  fuppofing,  that  thofe  who  want  this  one  neceffary  thing  at  prefent, 
will,  however,  obtain  it  hereafter,  and  that  they  who  ftiall  obtain  it  at  any  diftant  future 
tiaae,  may  be  faid  to  have  obtained  it  already,  in  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  paft,  prefent, 
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and  future,  are  all  prefent,  who  quickeneth  the  dead^  and  calleth  the  things  that  be  not  as 
though  they  were.  For  that  the  fuppofition  of  free-will,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe, 
cannot  folve  this  difficulty,  will  appear,  1 think,  in  the  next  propofition. 

Corollary.  It  may  be  reckoned  fome  confirmation  of  religion,  that  the  voluntary 
powers  which  it  requires,  according  to  this  propofition,  are  an  evident  fad,  and  alio 
that  they  are  deducible  from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  i.  e.  from  our  original  faculties, 
and  the  law  of  aflbciation,  taken  together.  For  thus  religion  may  be  faid  to  harmonize 
with  obfervation,  and  with  the  nature  of  man,  its  fubjed. 

PROP.  CXIV. 

Religion  does  not  prejuppofe  Free-will  in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  i.  e.  it  does  not  prefippofe  a 
Power  of  doing  different  Things,  the  previous  Circumjlances  remaining  the  fatne. 

For,  Firft,  It  has  been  fhewn,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  we  do  not, 
in  fad,  ever  exert  any  fuch  power  in  the  important  adions  of  our  lives,  or  the  ftrong 
workings  of  our  affedions,  all  thefe  being  evidently  determinable  by  the  previous  circum- 
ftances.  There  are  therefore  no  adions  or  affedions  left,  except  trifling  and  evanefeent 
ones,  in  which  religion  can  preffippofe  philofophical  free-will,  or  liberty ; and  even  here 
the  evidence  for  it  is  merely  an  argumentum  ab  ignorantid.  But  if  religion  requires 
philofophical  liberty  at  all,  it  mufl  require  it  chiefly  in  the  mod  important  adions  and 
affedions.  It  does  not  therefore  require  it  at  all.  We  cannot  fuppofe  religion  to  be  at 
variance  with  common  obfervation,  and  the  frame  of  our  natures. 

Secondly,  Some  reafons  have  been  given  already,  in  the  firfl:  part  of  this  work,  and 
more  will  be  added  in  the  next  propofition,  to  Ihew  that  philofophical  liberty  cannot 
take  place  in  man,  but  is  an  impoffibility.  It  is  therefore  impoffible,  that  religion 
fliould  require  it. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  courfeof  reafoning  ufed  under  the  foregoing  propofition, 
that  all  which  religion  does  require  and  prefuppofe,  is,  firflr,  a fufficient  defire,  hope, 
fear,  felf-interefl,  or  other  fuch  like  motive,  and  then  fufficient  voluntary  powers, 
whereby  to  regulate  our  affedions  and  adions  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God.  But  philofo- 
phical liberty,  or  the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous  circumdances 
remaining  the  fame,  is  fo  far  from  being  required,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  any  of 
thefe  requifites,  that  it  is  inconfident  with  them.  For  the  fufficient  defire,  &:c.  iinlefs 
it  be  given  by  God  in  a fupernatural  way,  is  of  a faditious  nature,  and  follows  the 
previous  circumdances  with  a rigorous  exadnefs ; in  like  manner  the  voluntary  powers 
are  all  generated  according  to  the  law  of  aflbciation,  which  law  operates  in  a mechanical 
neceffary  way,  and  admits  of  no  variations,  while  the  circumdances  remain  the  fame  ; 
all  which  is,  I prefume,  fufficiently  evident  to  thofe  who  have  well  confidered  the  fore-r 
going  part  of  this  work.  Thefe  requifites  are  therefore  inconfident  with  philofophical 
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liberty,  inafmuch  as  this  implies,  that  though  there  be  a defire  fufficient  to  caufe  the 
exertion  of  the  will,  this  exertion  may  or  may  not  follow ; alfo,  that  though  the 
voluntary  powers  depending  on  this  exertion  be  completely  generated  by  aflbciation, 
they  mayor  may  not  follow  it  in  fadt.  This  fuppofition  is  indeed  ablurd  at  firft  fight t 
however,  if  it  be  admitted  for  a moment,  in  order  to  fee  what  would  follow,  it  is 
manifeft,  that  the  man  will  be  rendered  lefs  able  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God  thereby, 
and  that  it  will  not  add  to,  but  take  away  from,  the  requifites  propofed  by  religion. 
Philofophical  liberty  does  not  therefore  help  us  to  folve  the  difficulty  mentioned  under 
the  laft  propofition,  but,  on  they  contrary,  increafes  it. 

If  it  ffiould  be  faid,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  defire  fufficient,  and  the  voluntary 
powers  complete,  and  then  farther  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  may  or  may  not  take  effedt, 
but  only  to  fuppofe<leIire  in  general,  fufficient  or  infufficient,  and  voluntary  powers  in 
general,  complete  or  incomplete,  and  that  thus  it  will  not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  may  or  may  not  take  effedl ; whence  the  manifeft  abfurdity  mentioned  in  the 
laft  paragraph  will  be  removed ; I anfwer,  that  this  is  to  defert  the  hypothefis  of 
philofophical  liberty,  the  previous  circumftances  being  fuppofed  different,  that  fo  their 
confequences  may  be  different  alfo.  If  any  particular  degree  of  defire  or  voluntary 
power  be  fixed  upon,  and  all  the  other  concurring  circumftances  of  body  and  mind 
fixed  likewife,  i.  e.  if  the  previous  circumftances  be  rigoroufly  determinate,  which  is 
the  fuppofition  of  philofophical  liberty,  this  one  fixed,  determinate  degree  of  defire, 
or  voluntary  power,  cannot  have  the  two  oppofite  epithets  of  fufficient  and  infufficient,  or 
of  complete  or  incomplete,  both  predicated  of  it  with  truth,  define  fufficiency  or  com- 
pletenefs  as  you  pleafe.  Philofophical  liberty  does  not  therefore  allow  us  to  fuppofe 
defire  or  voluntary  power  in  general,  in  order  that  they  either  may  or  may  not  take 
effecft. 

Fourthly,  It  will  appear,  that  religion  does  not  prefuppofe  philofophical  liberty, 
if  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of  thofe  arguments  which  are  commonly  brought  to 
ftiew  that  it  does.  Thefe  are,  that  unlefs  philofophical  liberty  be  admitted,  there  will 
be  no  foundation  for  commendation  or  blame,  and  confequently  no  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice  ; that  all  puniffiment  for  aftions,  ufually  called  vicious,  will  be  unjuft } 
and  that  God  will  be  the  author  of  fuch  adions,  which  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe; 
inafmuch  as  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  not  fufficient  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties. 
Now,  to  this  I anfwer,  that  there  are  two  different  methods  of  fpeaking,  and,  as  it 
were,  two  different  languages,  ufed  upon  thefe  fubjeds ; the  one  popular,  and,  when 
applied  to  God,  anthropomorphitical ; the  other  philofophical ; and  that  the  notion 
of  popular  liberty  is  fufficient  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  the 
popular  language  alone ; alfo,  that  the  philofophical  language  does  of  itfelf  obviate 
thefe  difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  it  alone ; but  that,  if  we  mix  thefe  languages, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  infuperable  difficulties  will  arife,  as  might  well  be  expeded- 
Let  us  confider  each  of  thefe  pofitions  particularly. 
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Fiift  then,  I fay  that  the  fuppofition  of  popular  liberty  is  fufficient  to  obviate  the 
forementioned  difficulties,  whilft  we  keep  to  the  popular  language  alone.  For,  in  the 
popular  language,  a man  is  commended  and  blamed  merely  for  the  right  or  wrong  ufe 
of  his  voluntary  powers  i the  firft  is  called  virtue,  the  laft  vice ; and  rewards  and 
puniffiments  are  faid  to  be  refpedively  due  to  them.  Thus,  when  a man,  having  an 
opportunity  to  do  a beneficent  aftion,  exerts  an  a6t  of  will,  and,  in  confequence  thereof 
does  it,  he  is  commended  for  it  j it  is  called  a virtue,  or  a right  ufe  of  his  voluntary 
powers,  and  is  faid  to  deferve  a reward ; whereas,  had  he,  in  like  circumftances,  done 
a malevolent  adlion,  he  would  have  been  blamed  for  it ; it  would  have  been  called 
a wrong  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers,  or  a vice ; and  a puniffiment  infli61:ed  upon  him, 
in  confequence  hereof,  would  have  been  faid  to  be  juft.  This  is  a mere  hiftory  of  the 
fad,  and  a narration  of  the  method  in  which  the  words  here  confidered  acquire  their 
proper  fenfes ; and  I appeal  to  the  general  tenor  of  writings  and  difcourfes  for  the 
fupport  of  what  is  here  afterted.  If  no  voluntary  adion  be  exerted,  the  words 
commendation,  right  ufe,  virtue,  reward,  on  one  hand,  alfo  the  words,  blame,  wrong 
ufe,  vice,  punifhment,  on  the  other,  become  entirely  unapplicable.  If  there  be,  and 
the  motive  be  good,  fuppofe  piety  or  benevolence,  the  firft  fet  of  words  take  place ; if 
the  motive  be  bad,  the  laft.  Men,  in  the  common  ufe  of  language,  never  confider 
whether  the  agent  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  done  otherwife,  the  previous  circumftances 
remaining  the  lame;  they  only  require,  that  he  ftiould  have  done  a beneficent  adion, 
from  a benevolent  intention.  If  they  find  this,  they  will  apply'  the  words,  commen- 
dation, right  ufe,  &c.  And  the  fame  holds  in  refped  of  injurious  adions,  .and 
malevolent  intentions.  The  agent  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  blamed,  and  faid  to  be  juftly 
puniftied,  without  any  farther  inquiry.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  do  inquire  farther,  viz. 
into  the  original  of  thefe  intentions.  But  then  this  comes  to  the  fame  thing  at  laft;  for  if 
thefe  intentions  were  generated  voluntarily,  it  enhances  the  commendation  or  blame  due 
to  them ; if,  in  great  meafure,  involuntarily,  abates  it.  Popular  liberty,  or  voluntary 
powers,  do  therefore  afford  fufficient  foundation  for  commendation  and  blame,  for  the 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  for  the  juftice  of  punilhing  vice,  according  to 
the  popular  language.  Where  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  whatever  will  juftify 
puniffiments  inflided  by  men,  will  juftify  thofe  inflrded  by  God  in  like  circumftances, 
fince  juftice  is  afcribed  to  God  only  in  a popular  and  anthropomorphitical  fenfe. 

And  as  popular  liberty  fuffices  for  the  forementioned  purpofes,  whilft  we  ufe  the 
popular  language,  fo  it  vindicates  God  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  fin, 
according  to  the  fame  language.  For,  according  to  this,  all  voluntary  adions  are 
afcribed  to  men,  not  to  God ; but  fin,  or  vice,  always  prefuppofes  an  exertion  of 
a voluntary  power,  according  to  the  popular  language ; therefore  fin  muft  be  afcribed 
to  man,  and  not  to  God,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  fpeak  the  popular  language. 

Secondly,  I fay,  that  if  we  keep  to  the  philofophical  language  alone,  it  will  obviate 
all  difficulties,  and  snable  us  to  talk  confiftently  and  clearly  upon  thefe  fubjeds.  For, 
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according  to  this,  virtue  and  vice  are  to  aftions,  what  fecondary  qualities  are  to  natural 
bodies,  i.  e.  only  ways  of  expreffing  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  happinefs  and 
mifery,  juft  as  the  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies  are  only  modifications  of  the  primary 
ones.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  words  belonging  to  the  moral  fenfe. 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  philofophical  language,  we  are  to  confider  all 
the  moral  appellations  of  actions  as  only  denoting  their  relation  to  natural  good  and  evil, 
and  that  moral  good  and  evil  are  only  compofitions  and  decompofitions  of  natural. 
There  is,  however,  a difference  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  becaufe  they  are 
different  and  oppofite  compofitions  j they  may  alfo  be  attended  with  different  and 
oppofite  compofitions,  from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  and  circumftances  of  our  lives, 
fuch  as  commendation  and  blame. 

And  as  juftice  in  God  is,  by  the  fame  language,  exalted  into  benevolence,  he  may 
inflift  puniflim.ent,  i.  e.  another  fpecies  of  natural  evil,  juftly,  provided  it  be  confiftent 
with  benevolence,  i.  e.  with  a balance  of  happinefs.  Man  may  alfo  inflift  punifti- 
ment  juftly,  provided  he  does  it  according  to  fome  definition  of  juftice  amongft 
men,  previoufly  fettled  and  allowed,  fuppofe  compliance  with  the  will  of  God,  the  laws 
of  fociety,  the  greater  good  of  the  whole,  &c. 

Farther,  fince  all  the  aflions  of  man  proceed  ultimately  from  God,  the  one  uni- 
verfal  caufe,  we  muft,  according  to  this  language,  annihilate  felf,  and  afcribe  all  to 
God.  But  then,  fince  vice,  fin,  &c.  are  only  modifications  and  compofitions  of  natural 
evil,  according  to  the  fame  language,  this  will  only  be  to  afcribe  natural  evil  to  him  j 
and,  if  the  balance  of  natural  good  be  infinite,  then  even  this  natural  evil  will  be  ab- 
forbed  and  annihilated  by  it. 

It  may  a little  illuftrate  what  is  here  delivered,  to  remark,  that  as  we  fhould  not 
fay  of  a fuperior  being,  whofe  fight  could  penetrate  to  the  ultimate  conftitution  of 
bodies,  that  he  diftinguiftied  colours,  but  rather,  that  he  diftinguifhed  thofe  modifi- 
cations of  matter  which  produce  the  appearances  of  colours  in  us,  fo  we  ought  not  to 
afcribe  our  fecondary  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  to  fuperior  intelligences,  and  much  left 
to  the  fupreme. 

Thirdly,  I fay,  that  if  we  mix  thefe  two  languages,  many  difficulties  and  abfurdities 
muft  enfue  from  this  previous  abfurdity.  Thus,  if,  retaining  the  popular  notions  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  we  fuppofe  God  according  to  the  philofophical  language,  to  be 
benevolent  only,  i.  e.  to  regard  only  natural  good  and  evil,  or  to  be  the  author  of  all 
aftions,  the  confequence  will  be  impious.  If  we  adhere  to  the  philofophical  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice,  we  muft  not  retain  the  popular  notion  of  God’s  juftice,  inafmuch  as 
punifiiment  will  then  be  unjuft ; as  it  will  alfo  be,  if  we  join  the  popular  notion  of 
God’s  juftice  with  the  philofophical  one,  of  his  being  the  author  of  all  adions.  Laftly, 
if  we  allow  man  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  author  of  his  own  adions,  he  muft  alfo 
confider  virtue  and  vice  according  to  the  popular  notions,  and  conceive  of  God  as 
endued  with  the  popular  attribute  of  juftice,  in  order  to  be  incited  to  virtue,  and 
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deterred  from  vice;  whereas,  could  man  really  annihilate  himfelf,  and  refer  all  to  God, 
perfed  love  would  call  out  fear,  he  would  immediately  become  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature,  and,  being  one  with  God,  would  fee  him  to  be  pure  benevolence  and  love,  and 
all  that  he  has  made  to  be  good. 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  contribute  to  illuftrate  this  matter.  Virtue  and 
vice,  merit  and  demerit,  reward  and  punifhment,  are  applied  to  voluntary  adions 
only,  as  before-mentioned.  Hence  they  are  efteemed  unapplicable  to  involuntary  ones. 
But  involuntary  aflions  are  neceflary  by  a neceffity  ah  extra^  which  is  generally  feen  ; and 
becaufe  the  neceffity  ah  intray  which  caufes  voluntary  adions,  is  feldom  feen,  thefe  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  neceflary.  Hence  not  neceflary,  and  neceflary,  are  put  for  volun- 
tary and  involuntary,  refpedively ; and  moral  appellations  fuppofed  peculiar  to  the  fird, 
i.  e.  not  neceflary ; inconfiftent  with  the  lad,  i.  e.  neceflTary.  Hence,  when  we  come 
to  difcover  our  midake,  and  to  dnd,  that  voluntary  adions  are  neceflTary,  an  incon- 
fidency  arifes ; we  apply  moral  appellations  to  them  as  voluntary  from  a primary 
aflbciation,  deny  thefe  appellations  of  them  on  account  of  their  new  denomination  of 
neceflary,  and  a fecondary  and  tralatitious  aflfociation.  Here  then,  if  we  can  either 
perfid  in  our  midake,  and  dill  fuppofe  voluntary  adions  not  to  be  neceflTary ; or,  finding 
this  midake,  can  however  perfid  to  apply  moral  appellations  to  fuch  necedary  adions 
as  are  voluntary,  from  the  primary  aflbciation ; or,  ladly,  not  being  able  to  withdand 
the  force  of  the  fecondary  aflbciation,  whereby  moral  appellations  are  denied  of  neceffary 
adions,  voluntary  as  well  as  involuntary,  can  perceive  that  moral  good  and  evil  are 
only  compofitions  of  natural,  i.  e.  if  we  can  either  fee  the  whole  truth,  or  fhut  our  eyes 
againd  that  part  that  offends  us ; no  difficulty  will  arife. 

Philofophical  liberty  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  fome  neceflTary,  in  Older  to  folve  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  to  judify  the  eternity  of  punifhment;  and  the  obviating  of  thefe  difficulties 
is  brought  as  an  argument  in  fupport  of  it.  Now  here  I obferve, 

Fird,  That  the  origin  of  evil  may  be  made  confident  with  the  benevolence  of  God, 
by  fuppofing  that  every  creature  has  a balance  ofhappinefs;  and, 'confequently,  fince 
this  is  a fuppofition  highly  probable,  there  feems  to  be  little  need  of  philofophical  liberty 
for  this  purpofe. 

Secondly,  That,  fince  this  fuppofition  is  highly  probable,  the  eternity  of  punifhment 
is  highly  improbable;  and,  confequently,  that  philofophical  liberty  may  be  needlefs  here 
aUb. 

Thirdly,  That  philofophical  liberty  will  not  folve  the  origin  of  evil.  The  method 
of  reafoning  ufcd  here  is  fome  fuch  as  this.  If  man  liave  not  philofophical  liberty,  but 
always  does  the  fitme  thing,  where  the  previous  circumdances  are  the  fame,  then  all  his 
adions  are  to  be  referred  to  God;  confequently,  if  he  have  philofophical  liberty,  all  his 
adions  need  not  be  referred  to  God  ; he  is  an  independent  creature  in  fome  things,  and 
is  himfelf  alone  chargeable  with  fome  of  his  adions.  Let  man  ad  wrong  in  thefe 
independent  cafes,  and  the  evil  which  follows  will  be  chargeable  upon  man,  and  not 
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God,  i.  e.  the  origin  of  evil  will  be  accounted  for.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  fome  evils,  or  fufferings,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  aiife  from  the 
abufe  of  free-will  in  the  creature  that  fuffers,  as  in  the  pains  which  happen  to  children 
juft  born,  and  to  brutes.  Thefe  evils  are  not  therefore  chargeable  upon  them.  If, 
therefore,  they  be  chargeable  upon  free-will,  it  muft  be  the  free-will  of  fome  other 
creature.  But  this  is  as  great  a difficulty,  as  that  which  it  is  brought  to  folve ; and 
cannot  be  folved  but  by  fuppofing  that  God  gives  a balance  of  happinefs  to  for 
what  he  fuffers  from  B.  Now  this  fuppofition,  in  its  full  extent,  will  folve  the  firft 
difficulty,  and  make  the  hypothefis  of  free-will  entirely  unneceffary,  as  obferved  above. 
But,  befides  this,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  fince  free-will  is  thus  the  occafion  of 
introducing  evil  into  the  world,  the  reftlefs,  felfifh,  objedling  creature  will  alk  why 
he  has  free-will,  fince  it  is  not  this,  but  happinefs,  which  he  defires,  and  hoped  from 
the  divine  benevolence,  the  attribute  now  to  be  vindicated.  He  that  produces  any 
caufe,  does,  in  effed,  produce  the  thing  caufed.  To  give  a being  a power  of  making 
itfelf  miferable,  if  this  being  ufe  that  power,  is  juft  the  fame  thing,  in  him  who  has 
infinite  power  and  knowledge,  as  diredly  making  him  miferable ; and  appears  to  be 
no  otherwife  confiftent  with  benevolence  to  that  being,  than  upon  fuppofition,  that 
fuperior  happinefs  is  conferred  upon  him  afterwards.  Now  this  removes  the  difficulty 
in  the  cafe  of  neceffity,  as  well  as  of  free-will,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  of  an  infinite  being; 
and  clafiies  lefs  and  lefs  without  limits  with  the  imagination,  as  we  advance  in  intelled, 
difintereftednefs,  and  abfolute  refignation  to  God. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  God  could  not  but  beftow  free-will  upon  his  creatures,  I anfwer, 
that  this  is  gratis  dictum,  there  not  being  the  leaft  appearance  of  evidence  for  it ; alfo, 
that  it  is  making  God  fubjed  to  a neceffity  fuperior  to  himfelf,  which  would  be  to 
raife  a greater  difficulty  than  it  folves,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  fuppofition  of  free-will,  or  liberty,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  does  not  at  all  help 
us  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil. 

Fourthly  fince  free-will  cannot  account  for  finite  evil,  much  lefs  can  it  account  for 
infinite,  i.  e.  for  the  eternity  of  punifhment.  And  indeed  many,  who  receive  free-will, 
do,  however,  fee  its  infufficiency  for  this  purpofe,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  believe 
that  the  punifhments  of  a future  ftate  will  not  be  eternal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  argu- 
ments againft  the  eternity  of  punifhment  are  fhorter,  ftronger,  and  clearer,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition of  neceffity,  of  God’s  being  the  real,  ultimate  author  of  all  adions,  than  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  free-will.  But  then  this  feems,  if  all  things  be  duly  confidered,  to  be 
rather  a prefumption  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  than  otherwife. 

The  invention  and  application  of  the  hypothefis  of  free-will,  for  the  vindication  of  the 
divine  benevolence,  has  probably  arifen  from  the  application  of  what  paffes  in  human 
affairs,  in  too  ftrid  a manner,  to  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  i.  e. 
to  an  anthropomorphitifin  of  too  grofs  a kind.  Thus  the  adions  of  a fon  are  free,  in 
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refpedl  of  his  father,  i.  e.  though  the  father  can,  and  does  influence  the  fon  in  many 
things,  yet  the  fon’s  aftions  depend  upon  many  circumftances,  imprefllons,  aflociations, 
&c.  in  which  the  father  has  no  concern.  It  will  therefore  be  a fufficient  vindication  of 
the  father’s  benevolence  to  the  fon,  if  he  has  taken  care,  that  the  fon  fuffers  nothing 
from  the  things  over  which  the  father  has  power.  What  evils  happen  to  the  fon,  from 
quarters  where  the  fon  is  free  in  refped  of  his  father,  i.  e.  uninfluenced  by  him,  thefe 
are  no  ways  to  be  referred  to  the  father.  Now,  it  is  very  natural  for  humble  and  pious 
men,  in  confidering  the  fins  and  miferies  of  mankind,  to  fuppofe  that  we  have  fome 
fuch  powers  independent  of  God ; and  that  all  the  evil,  which  happens  to  each  perfon, 
is  to  be  derived  from  thefe  independent  powers.  But  then  this  notion  fhould  not  be 
haftily  and  blindly  embraced  and  maintained,  without  an  examination  of  the  fad,  and 
of  the  confiftency  of  fuch  a notion  with  piety,  in  other  refpeds.  The  firfl;  of  thefe  points 
I have  already  confidered  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  j the  lafl;  I lhall  now 
confider  in  the  following  propofition. 

PROP.  CXV. 

The  natural  Attributes  of  Gody  or  his  infinite  Power  and  Knowledge^  exclude  the  Pofiibilitj 
of  Free-will  in  the  philojophical  Senje. 

For,  to  fuppofe  that  man  has  a power  independent  of  God,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  God^s 
power  does  not  extend  to  all  things,  i.  e.  is  not  infinite.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  power 
itfelf  depends  upon  God,  but  the  exertion  of  it  upon  man,  the  fame  difficulty  will  recur; 
fince  the  exertion  does  not  depend  upon  God,  there  will  be  Ibmething  produced  in  the 
world,  which  is  not  the  effed  of  his  power,  i.  e.  his  power  will  not  extend  to  all  things, 
confequently  not  be  infinite.  And  the  fame  thing  holds,  if  we  refine  farther,  and 
proceed  to  the  exertion  of  the  exertion,  &c.  If  this  depend  upon  man,  God’s  power 
will  be  limited  by  man’s ; if  upon  God,  we  return  to  the  hypothefis  of  neceffity,  and 
of  God’s  being  the  author  of  all  things.  However,  the  fimplefl;  and  clearefl:  way  is  to 
fuppofe,  that  power,  and  the  exertion  of  power,  are  one  and  the  fame  thing;  for  power 
is  never  known  but  by  its  adual  exertion,  i.  e.  is  no  power  till  it  be  exerted.  If, 
indeed,  we  fay  that  man^s  adions  depend  both  upon  God  and  himfelf,  this  feems  at 
firfl;  fight  to  folve  the  difficulty.  Since  they  depend  upon  God,  his  power  may  be 
infinite;  fince  they  depend  on  man,  they  may  be  aferibed  to  him.  But  then  the  thing 
in  man  on  which  they  depend,  call  it  what  you  pleafe,  muft  either  depend  upon  God 
or  not;  if  it  does,  neceffity  returns;  if  not,  God’s  infinite  power  is  infringed.  And  the 
fame  thing  will  hold,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  other  way  of  ftating  this  matter. 

Again,  to  fuppofe  that  a man  may  do  either  the  adion  A,  or  its  oppofite  a,  the 
previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  is  to  fuppofe  that  one  of  them  may  arife 
without  a caufc;  for  the  fime  previous  circumftances  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  the  two 
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oppofite  effedls.  Now,  if  any  thing  can  arife  without  a caufe,  all  things  may,  by 
parity  of  reafon  j which  is  contrary  to  the  firft  propofition  of  this  chapter,  or  to  the 
common  foundation  upon  which  writers  have  ereded  their  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God.  To  fay  that  free-will  is  the  caufe,  is  an  identical  propofition;  fince 
it  is  faying,  that  the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous  circumftances 
remaining  the  fame,  is  the  caufe  that  this  may  be  done,  viz.  that  either  A ox  a may 
follow  the  fame  previous  circumftances.  Or,  if  we  put  for  philofophical  free-will  the 
power  of  doing  things  without  a caufe,  it  will  be  a word  of  nearly  the  fame  import  as 
chance.  For  chance  is  the  ignorance  or  denial  of  a caufe.  It  will  therefore  be  as  unfit 
to  afcribe  a real  caufality  to  free-will  as  to  chance. 

And  as  free-will  is  inconfiftent  with  the  infinite  power  of  God,  fo  it  is  with  his  infinite 
knowledge  alio.  For  infinite  knowledge  muft  include  the  knowledge  of  all  future 
things,  as  well  as  of  all  paft  and  prefent  ones.  Befides,  paft,  prefent  and  future,  are 
all  prefent  with  refpecft  to  God,  as  has  been  obferved  before.  Infinite  knowledge  muft 
therefore  include  prefcience.  But  free-will  does  not  allow  of  prefcience.  Knowledge 
of  all  kinds  prefuppofes  the  certainty  of  the  thing  known,  i.  e,  prefuppofes  that  it  is 
determined  in  refped  of  time,  place,  manner,  &c.  i.  e.  prefuppofes  it  to  be  neceflary. 
Thus,  if  we  confider  any  thing  as  known  certainly,  or  certain  fimply,  fuch  as  a 
mathematical  truth,  a paft  fa6l,  &c.  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  neceflary,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  otherwife  than  it  now  is,  or  was  formerly ; which  is  the  contrary  to  what  is  fuppofed 
of  the  aftions  of  creatures  endued  with  free-will.  Thefe  aiftions,  therefore,  cannot  be 
known,  or  foreknown,  not  being  the  objecfts  of  knowledge. 

The  maintainers  of  necefllty  do  indeed  deny,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  uncer- 
tainty at  all ; unlefs  as  far  as  this  is  put  relatively  for  the  limitation  of  knowledge  in 
any  being,  fo  that  the  thing  called  uncertain  may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  that 
this  being  knows  to  the  contary.  But  if  they  do,  for  argument’s  fake,  allow  fuch 
a thing  as  abfolute  uncertainty,  i.  e.  that  a thing  either  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  plain, 
that  this  abfolute  uncertainty  muft  include  the  relative,  i.  e.  exclude  knowledge  and 
foreknowledge.  That  a6Uon  of  B which  either  may  or  may  not  be,  cannot  be  known 
certainly  to  be  by  becaufe  it  may  not  be ; it  cannot  be  known  not  to  be,  becaufe  it 
may  be.  Suppofe  A to  make  conje6lures  concerning  any  future  aflion  of  B.  Then 
this  adtion  may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  A knows  to  the  contrary ; it  alfo  may  or 
may  not  be  in  itfelf,  provided  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  abfolute  uncertainty.  Sup- 
pofe y^’s  conjedlures  to  pafs  into  a well-grounded  probability  of  a high  degree,  that  the 
adlion  will  happen,  then  both  the  relative  and  abfolute  may  not,  are  reduced  to  narrow 
limits.  Suppofe  A\  conjedlures  to  arife  to  knowledge,  or  certainty,  then  both  the 
relative  and  abfolute  may  not,  vanifh.  A cannot  know,  or  be  certain,  that  a thing  will 
happen,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  may  or  mjiy  not  happen  for  any  thing  that  he  knows  t(^ 
the  contrary;  nor  can  a thing  be  relatively  certain,  and  abfolutely  uncertain,  yf’s  fore- 
knowledge does  therefore  imply  relative  certainty ; this  requires  abfolute  certainty ; 
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abfolute  certainty  is  in  exprefs  terms  oppofite  to  philofophical  free-will.  Foreknowledge 
is  therefore  inconfiftent  with  free-will ; or  rather  free-will,  if  it  were  pofTible,  would 
exclude  foreknowledge.  It  is  not  therefore  poflible. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  cafe  here  to  allege,  that  God’s  infinite  knowledge  muft  extend 
infinitely  farther  than  man’s,  and,  confequently,  may  extend  to  things  uncertain  in 
themfelves,  fince  the  very  terms  knowledge  and  uncertain  are  inconfiftent.  To  make 
them  confiflent,  we  muft  affix  fome  new  and  different  fenfe  to  one  of  them,  which 
would  be  to  give  up  either  the  divine  foreknowledge  or  free-will  in  reality,  while  we 
pretend  in  words  to  maintain  them.  If  God’s  knowledge  be  fuppofed  to  differ  fo  much 
from  man’s  in  this  fimple  effential  circumftance,  that  the  certainty  of  it  does  not 
imply  the  certainty  of  tiie  thing  known,  we  lofe  all  conception  of  it.  And  if  the 
fame  liberties  were  ufed  with  the  divine  power  and  benevolence,  we  fhould  lofe  all 
conception  of  the  divine  nature. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  reafoning  in  the  laft  paragraph  but  one, 
concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  being  Ay  is  not  at  all  affe61:ed,  or  altered,  by  his  rank, 
as  to  intelligence.  Suppofe  his  intelleftual  capacities  to  be  greater  and  greater  perpe- 
tually, ftill  all  things  remain  precifely  the  fame,  without  the  leaft  variation.  They 
will  therefore,  according  to  the  analogy  of  ultimate  ratios,  remain  precifely  the  fame 
though  his  knowledge  be  fuppofed  infinite.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  God’s  infinite 
and  certain  knowledge,  or  his  foreknowledge,  is  as  inconfiftent  with  philofophical 
free-will,  as  man’s  finite,  but  certain,  knowledge  or  foreknowledge. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 


To  believe  the  chriftian  religion,  is  to  believe  that  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  Chriji 
and  his  apoftles,  were  endued  with  divine  authority,  that  they  had  a commiffion  from 
God  to  aft  and  teach  as  they  did,  and  that  he  will  verify  their  declarations  concerning 
future  things,  and  efpecially  thofe  concerning  a future  life,  by  the  event ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  to  receive  the  fcriptures  as  our  rule  of  life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes  and  fears.  And  as  all  thofe  who  regulate  their  faith  and  praftice  by  the  fcriptures 
are  chriftians ; fo  all  thofe  who  difclaim  that  name,  and  pafs  under  the  general  title  of 
unbelievers,  do  alfo  difavow  this  regard  to  the  fcriptures.  But  there  are  various  claffes 
of  unbelievers.  Some  appear  to  treat  the  fcriptures  as  mere  forgeries ; others  allow 
them  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  thofe  whofe  names  they  bear,  but  fuppofe  them  to 
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abound  with  fidions,  not  only  in  the  miraculous,  but  alfo  in  the  common  part  of  the 
hiftory  j others  again,  allow  this  part,  but  rejedl  that ; and,  laftly,  there  are  others 
■who  feem  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  principal  fads,  both  common  and  miraculous, 
contained  in  the  fcriptures,  and  yet  ftill  call  in  queftion  its  divine  authority,  as  a rule 
of  life,  and  an  evidence  of  a happy  futurity  under  Chrifl;  our  faviour  and  king.  He, 
therefore,  that  would  fatisfy  himfelf  or  others  in  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as 
oppofed  by  thefe  feveral  clafles  of  unbelievers,  mufl:  inquire  into  thefe  three  things. 

Firft,  The  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 

Secondly,  The  truth  of  the  principal  fads  contained  in  them,  both  common  and 
miraculous.  And, 

Thirdly,  Their  divine  authority. 

I will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  (late  fome  of  the  chief  evidences  for  each  of  thefe 
important  points,  having  firft  premifed  three  preparatory  propofitions,  or  lemmas, 
whereby  the  evidence  for  any  one  of  them  may  be  transferred  upon  the  other  two. 

PROP.  CXVI. 

fhe  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  the  T mth  of  the  principal  FaSls  contained  in  them. 

For,  Firft,  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  genuine  writings  of  the  hiftorical  kind, 
in  which  the  principal  fads  are  not  true ; unlefs  where  both  the  motives  which  engaged 
the  author  to  falfify,  and  the  circumftances  which  gave  fome  plaufibility  to  the  fidion,  are 
apparent  j neither  of  which  can  be  alleged  in  the  prefent  cafe  with  any  colour  of  reafon. 
Where  the  writer  of  a hiftory  appears  to  the  world  as  fuch,  not  only  his  moral  fenfe, 
but  his  regard  to  his  charader  and  his  intereft,  are  ftrong  motives  not  to  falfify  in 
notorious  matters  j he  mull  therefore  have  ftronger  motives  from  the  oppofite  quarter, 
and  aUb  a favourable  conjundure  of  circumftances,  before  he  can  attempt  this. 

Secondly,  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  fo  it  is  much  more  rare,  where  the  writer 
treats  of  things  that  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  under  his  own  cognizance  or 
diredion,  and  communicates  his  hiftory  to  perfons  under  the  fame  circumftances.  All 
which  may  be  faid  of  the  writers  of  the  feripture  hiftory. 

That  this,  and  the  following  arguments,  may  be  applied  with  more  eafe  and  clearnefs, 
I will  here,  in  one  view,  refer  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  to  their  proper 
authors.  I fuppofe  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  confifts  of  the  writings  of  Mofes^  put 
together  by  Samuel^  with  a very  few  additions ; that  the  books  of  Jofhua  and  Judges 
were,  in  like  manner,  colleded  by  him ; and  the  book  of  Ruth,  with  the  firft  part  of 
the  firft  book  of  Samuel^  written  by  him  \ that  the  latter  part  of  the  firft  book  of 
Samuely  and  the  fecond  book,  were  written  by  the  prophets  who  fucceeded  Samuely 
fuppofe  Nathan  and  Gad ; that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extrads  from  the 
records  of  the  fucceeding  prophets  concerning  their  own  times,  and  from  the  public 
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genealogical  tables,  made  by  Ezra  j that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  collec- 
tions of  like  records,  fome  written  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah^  and  fome  by  their  prede- 
celTors  j that  the  book  of  EJiher  was  written  by  fome  eminent  Jew^  in  or  near  the 
times  of  the  tranfadion  there  recorded,  perhaps  Mordecai ; the  book  of  Job  by  a Jew 
of  an  uncertain  timej  the  PJalms  by  David,  and  other  pious  perfons;  the  books  of 
Proverbs  and  Canticles  by  Solomon  the  book  of  Ecclefiajles  by  Solomon,  or  perhaps  by 
a Jew  of  later  times,  fpeaking  in  his  perfon,  but  not  with  an  intention  to  make  him 
pafs  for  the  author ; the  prophecies  by  the  prophets  whofe  names  they  bear ; and  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  ufually  afcribed.  There 
are  many  internal  evidences,  and  in  the  cafe  of  the  New  Teftament  many  external 
evidences  alfo,  by  which  thefe  books  may  be  fliewn  to  belong  to  the  authors  here 
named.  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubts,  they  are  merely  of  a critical  nature,  and  do  not  at 
all  affedt  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books,  nor  alter  the  application  of  thefe  arguments,  or 
not  materially.  Thus,  if  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  be  fuppofed  written,  not  by  St. 
Paul,  but  by  Clement  or  Barnabas,  or  any  other  of  their  cotemporaries,  the  evidence 
therein  given  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Chrifl,  and  his  followers,  will  not  be  at  all 
invalidated  thereby. 

Thirdly,  The  great  importance  of  the  fads  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  makes  it  ftill 
more  improbable,  that  the  feveral  authors  fhould  either  have  attempted  to  falfify,  or 
have  fucceeded  in  fuch  an  attempt.  This  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  fads, 
which  proves  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  at  the  fame  time,  as  1 fhall  fhew  below  in 
a diftind  propofition.  However,  the  truth  of  the  fads  is  inferred  more  diredly  from 
their  importance,  if  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  be  previoufly  allowed.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  great  number  of  particular  circumftances  of  time,  place, 
perfons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  books  with 
themfelves,  and  with  each  other.  Thefe  are  arguments  both  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
books,  and  truth  of  the  fads  diftindly  confidered,  and  alfo  arguments  for  deducing  the 
truth  from  the  genuinenefs.  And  indeed  the  arguments  for  the  general  truth  of  the 
hiftory  of  any  age  or  nation,  where  regular  records  have  been  kept,  are  fo  interwoven 
together,  and  fupport  each  other  in  fuch  a variety  of  ways,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  the  ideas  of  them  diftind,  not  to  anticipate,  and  not  to  prove  more  than  the 
exadnefs  of  method  requires  one  to  prove.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  inconfiftency  of 
ihe  contrary  fuppofitions  is  fo  great,  that  they  can  fcarce  Hand  long  enough  to  be 
confuted.  Let  any  one  try  this  in  the  hiftory  of  France  or  England,  Greece  or  Rome. 

Fourthly,  If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  were  written  by  the  perfons 
to  whom  they  were  afcribed  above,  i.  e.  if  they  be  genuine,  the  moral  charaders  of 
thefe  writers  afford  the  ftrongeft  affurance,  that  the  fads  afferted  by  them  are  true. 
Falfehoods  and  frauds  of  a common  nature  ftiock  the  moral  fenfe  of  common  men,  and 
are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  perfons  of  abandoned  charaders : how  inconfiftent  then 
muft  thofe  of  the  moft  glaring  and  impious  nature  be  with  the'higheft  moral  charaders  ! 
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That  fuch  charafters  are  due  to  the  facred  writers,  appears  from  the  writings  themfelves 
by  an  internal  evidence ; but  there  is  alfo  ftrong  external  evidence  in  many  cafes ; and 
indeed  this  point  is  allowed  in  general  by  unbelievers.  The  fufFerings  which  leveral  of 
the  writers  underwent  both  in  life  and  death,  in  atteftation  of  the  fa6ts  delivered  by 
them,  is  a particular  argument  in  favour  of  thefe. 

Fifthly,  The  arguments  here  alleged  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory 
from  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books,  are  as  conclufive  in  refpect  of  the  miraculous 
fads,  as  of  the  common  ones.  But  befides  this  we  may  obferve,  that  - if  we 
allow  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  to  be  a fufficient  evidence  of  the  common 
fads  mentioned  in  them,  the  miraculous  fads  muft  be  allowed  alfo,  from  their  clofe 
connedion  with  the  common  ones.  It  is  neceflary  to  admit  both  or  neither.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  that  Mojes  fhould  have  delivered  the  IJraelites  from  their  flavery  in 
Egypt y or  conduded  them  through  the  wildernefs  for  forty  years,  at  all,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  common  hiftory  reprefents,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  miraculous  fads  intermixed 
with  it  to  be  true  alfo.  In  like  manner,  the  fame  of  Chrift’s  miracles,  the  multitudes 
which  followed  him,  the  adherence  of  his  difciples,  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  the  chief 
priefts,  fcribes  and  pharifeCs,  with  many  other  fads  of  a common  nature,  are  impofllble 
to  be  accounted  for,  unlefs  we  allow,  that  he  did  really  work  miracles.  And  the  fame 
obfervations  hold  in  general  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fcripture  hiftory. 

Sixthly,  There  is  even  a particular  argument  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  part  of  the 
fcripture  hiftory,  to  be  drawn  from  the  reludance  of  mankind  to  receive  miraculous 
fads.  It  is  true,  that  this  reludance  is  greater  in  fome  ages  and  nations  than  in  others ; 
and  probable  reafons  may  be  afligned  why  this  reludance  was,  in  general,  lefs  in  ancient 
times  than  in  the  prefent  (which,  however,  are  prefumptions  that  fome  real  miracles 
were  then  wrought)  : but  it  muft  always  be  conftderable  from  the  ve;y  frame  of  the 
human  mind,  and  would  be  particularly  fo  amongft  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Chrift’s 
appearance,  as  they  had  then  been  without  miracles  for  four  hundred  years,  or  more. 
Now  this  reludance  muft  make  both  the  writers  and  readers  very  much  upon  their 
guard;  and  if  it  be  now  one  of  the  chief  prejudices  againft  revealed  religion,  as  unbe- 
lievers unanimoufly  alfert,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  allow  alfo,  that  it  would  be  a ftrong 
check  upon  the  publication  of  a miraculous  hiftory  at  or  near  the  time  when  the  mira- 
cles were  faid  to  be  performed,  i.  e.  it  will  be  a ftrong  confirmation  of  fuch  an  ’niftory, 
if  its  genuinenefs  be  granted  previoufly. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  principal  fads,  both 
common  and  miraculous,  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  muft  be  true,  if  their  genuinenefs 
be  allowed.  The  objedion  againft  all  miraculous  fads  will  be  confidered  below,  after 
the  other  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  miracles  have  been  alleged. 

The  converfe  of  this  propofition  is  alfo  true,  i.  e.  if  the  principal  fads  mentioned  in 
the  fcriptures  be  true,  they  muft  be  genuine  writings.  And  though  this  converfe 
propofition  may,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
chriftianity,  inafmuch  as  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  is  only  made  ufe  of  as  a 
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medium  whereby  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  fadls  mentioned  in  them,  yet  it  will  be  found 
otherwife  upon  farther  examination.  For  there  are  many  evidences  for  the  truth  of  parti- 
cular fadls  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  thofe  taken  from  natural 
hiftory,  and  the  co temporary  profane  hiftory,  which  no  ways  prefuppofe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  prove  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  j and  this  genuinenefs,  thus  proved, 
miay,  by  the  arguments  alleged  under  this  propofition,  be  extended  to  infer  the  truth  of 
the  reft  of  the  fadts.  Which  is  not  to  argue  in  a circle,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
fcripture  hiftory  from  its  truth ; but  to  prove  the  truth  of  thofe  fadls,  which  are  not 
attefted  by  natural  or  civil  hiftory,  from  thofe  which  are,  by  tire  medium  of  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures. 

PROP.  CXVII. 

"The  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine  Authority. 

The  truth  of  this  propofition,  as  it  refpedts  the  book  of  Daniel,  feems  to  have  been 
acknowledged  by  Porphyry,  inafmuch  as  he  could  no  ways  Invalidate  the  divine 
authority  of  this  book,  implied  by  the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  therein 
delivered,  but  by  aflerting,  that  they  were  written  after  the  event,  i.  e.  were  forgeries. 
But  the  fame  thing  holds  of  many  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
many  of  them  having  unqueftionable  evidences  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  be 
allowed  genuine.  I relerve  the  prophetical  evidences  to  be  difcufted  hereafter,  and 
therefore  ftrall  only  fuggeft  the  following  inftances  here,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  pro- 
pofition, viz.  Mofes's  prophecy  concerning  the  captivity  of  the  Ifraelites,  of  a ftate  not 
yet  eredled  ; Ifaiah'%  concerning  Cyrus  ■,  Jeremiah's  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
Babylonijh  captivity ; Chrift’s  concerning  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  captivity 
that  was  to  follow  j St.  John's  concerning  the  great  corruption  of  the  chriftian  church  ; 
and  Daniel's  concerning  the  fourth  empire  in  its  declenfion  j which  laft  was  extant  in 
Porphyry's  time  at  leaft,  i.  e.  before  the  events  which  it  fo  fitly  reprefents. 

The  fame  thing  follows  from  the  fublimity  and  excellence  of  the  dodlrines  contained 
in  the  fcriptures.  Thefe  no  ways  fuit  the  fuppofed  authors,  i.  e.  the  ages  when  they 
lived,  their  educations  or  occupations ; and  therefore,  if  they  were  the  real  authors, 
there  is  a neceftity  of  admitting  the  divine  aftiftance. 

The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  viz.  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures 
infers  their  genuinenefs,  will,  I fuppofe,  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all.  And  it  may 
be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  converfe  of  the  laft.  For  there  are  feveral  evi- 
dences for  tlie  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  which  are  dired  and  immediate,  and 
prior  to  the  confideration  both  of  their  genuinenefs,  and  of  the  truth  of  tire  fads 
contained  in  them.  Of  this  kind  is  the  charader  of  Chrift,  as  it  may  be  colleded 
from  his  difcourles  and  adions  related  in  the  gofpels.  The  great  and  manifeft  fupe- 
riority  of  this  to  all  other  charaders,  real  and  fiditious,  proves,  at  once,  his  divine 
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miflion,  exclufively  of  all  other  confiderations.  Suppofe  now  the  genuinenefs  of  St. 
Liike'^  gofpel  to  be  deduced  in  this  way,  the  genuinenefs  of  the  A5is  of  the  Apoftles 
may  be  deduced  from  it,  and  of  St.  Paul's  epiftles  from  the  A5!s,  by  the  ufual  critical 
methods.  And  when  the  genuinenefs  of  the  ASls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  of  St.  Paul's 
Epiftles,  is  thus  deduced,  the  truth  of  the  fads  mentioned  in  them  will  follow  from 
it  by  the  laft  propofition  j and  their  divine  authority  by  this. 

PROP.  CXVIIL 

"The  Truth  of  the  principal  Fa5is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine  Authority. 

This  propofition  may  be  proved  two  ways  j Firft,  exclufively  of  the  evidences  of 
natural  religion,  fuch  as  thofe  delivered  in  the  laft  chapter  j and.  Secondly,  from  the 
previous  eftablifhment  of  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion.  And,  Firft, 

It  is  evident,  that  the  great  power,  knowledge,  and  benevolence,  which  appeared 
in  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  according  to  the  fcripture  accounts,  do,  as  it  were, 
command  aflent  and  fubmiflion  from  all  thofe  who  receive  thefe  accounts  as  hiftorical 
truths  j and  that,  though  they  are  not  able  to  deduce,  or  have  not,  in  fad,  deduced 
the  evidences  of  natural  religion ; nay,  though  they  fhould  have  many  doubts  about 
them.  The  frame  of  the  human  mind  is  fuch,  that  the  fcripture  hiftory,  allowed  to 
be  true,  muft  convince  us,  that  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  were  endued  with 
a power  greater  than  human,  and  aded  by  the  authority  of  a being  of  the  higheft 
wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

Secondly,  If  natural  religion  be  previoufly  eftabliflied,  the  truth  of  the  principal 
fads  of  the  fcriptures  proves  their  divine  authority,  in  an  eafier  and  more  convincing 
manner. 

For,  Firft,  The  power  fliewn  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  Chrift,  the  prophets  and 
apoftles,  the  knowledge  in  their  prophecies,  and  their  good  moral  charaders,  ftiew 
them  to  be,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  children,  fervants,  and  meftengers,  of  him, 
who  is  now  previoufty  acknowledged  to  be  infinite  in  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs. 

Secondly,  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  make  an  exprefs  claim  to  a divine 
miflion.  Now,  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  God’s  moral  attributes  of  juftice,  veracity, 
mercy,  &c.  that  he  fhould  permit  thefe  perfons  to  make  fuch  a claim  falfely,  and  then 
endue  them,  or  fuffer  them  to  be  endued,  with  fuch  credentials,  as  muft  fupport  fuch 
a falfe  claim.  Their  claim  is  not,  therefore,  a falfe  one,  if  we  admit  their  credentials; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  truth  of  the  principal  fads  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  proves 
the  divine  miflion  of  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and  apoftles,  i.  e.  the  divine  authority 
of  the  fcriptures. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  upon  the  converfe  of  this  propofition,  as  upon 
thofe  of  the  two  laft. 
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And  thus  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures,  the  truth  of  the  principal  fads  contained 
in  them,  and  their  divine  authority,  appear  to  be  fo  conneded  with  each  other,  that  any 
one  being  eftabliihed  upon  independent  principles,  the  other  two  may  be  inferred 
from  it.  The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  points  are,  indeed,  more  evidently  fubfervient 
to  the  laft,  than  the  laft  is  to  them  j for,  if  the  laft  be  allowed,  it  is  at  once  all  that  the 
believer  contends  for ; whereas  fome  perfons  appear  to  admit,  or  not  to  rejed,  the 
firft,  or  even  the  fecond,  and  yet  are  ranked  under  the  title  of  believers.  It  is  neceflary 
to  (hew  to  fuch  perfons,  that  the  firft  and  fecond  infer  each  other  mutually,  and  both 
of  them  the  laft ; and  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fhew,  that  the  laft  infers  the  two  firft 
in  fuch  a way,  as  to  caft  fome  light  upon  itfelf,  without  arguing  in  a circle  ; the  divine 
authority  of  one  book  being  made  to  infer  the  genuinenefs  of  anotlier,  or  the  fads  con- 
tained in  it,  i.  e.  its  divine  authority  alfo. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amils  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  divine  inlpiration  of 
the  fcriptures.  Now  there  are  three  different  fuppofitions,  which  may  be  mads 
concerning  this  point. 

The  firft  and  loweft  is,  that  all  the  paffages  delivered  by  Mojes  and  the  prophets,  as 
coming  from  God,  and  by  the  evangelifts,  as  the  words  of  Chrift,  alfo  the  revelation 
given  to  St.  John  in  a divine  vifion,  with  all  parallel  portions  of  fcripture,  muft  be 
confidered  as  divinely  infpired,  and  as  having  immediate  divine  authority  j elfe  we 
cannot  allow  even  common  authority  to  thefe  books  j but  that  the  common  hiftory,  the 
reafonings  of  the  apoftles  from  the  Old  T eftament,  and  perhaps  fome  of  their  opinions, 
may  be  confidered  as  coming  merely  from  themfelves,  and  therefore,  though  highly  to 
be  regarded,  are  not  of  unqueftionable  authority.  The  arguments  for  this  hypothefis 
may  be,  that  fince  the  fcriptures  have  fuffered  by  tranfcribers,  like  other  books,  a 
perfed  exadnefs  in  the  original,  as  to  minute  particulars,  (in  which  alone  it  has  fuf- 
fered, or  could  fuffer,  from  tranfcribers),  is  needlefs ; that  Mojes  and  the  prophets,  tlie 
evangelifts  and  apoftles,  had  natural  talents  for  writing  hiftory,  applying  the  fcriptures, 
reafoning,  and  delivering  their  opinions ; and  that  God  works  by  natural  means,  where 
there  are  fuch  i that  the  apoftles  were  ignorant  of  the  true  extent  of  ChriJ's  kingdom 
for  a confiderable  time  after  his  refurredion,  and  perhaps  miftaken  about  his  fecond 
coming;  that  God  might  intend,  that  nothing  in  this  world  fhould  be  perfed,  our 
bleffed  Lord  excepted  ; that  fome  hiftorical  fads  feem  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  one 
another,  and  fome  applications  of  paffages  from  the  Old  Teftam.ent  by  the  writers  of 
the  New,  with  their  reafonings  thereupon,  inconclufive  and  unfatisfadory  ; that  the 
writers  themfelves  no  where  lay  claim  to  infallibility,  when  fpeaking  from  themfelves ; and 
that  HermaSy  Clemens  Romanus,  and  BarnahaSy  who  were  apoftolical  perfons,  feem 
evidently  to  have  reafoned  in  an  inconclufive  manner. 

The  fecond  hypothefis  is,  that  hiftorical  incidents  of  fmall  moment,  with  matters 
of  a nature  foreign  to  religion,  may  indeed  not  have  divine  authority ; but  that  all  the 
reft  of  the  fcriptures,  the  reafonings,  the  application  of  the  prophecies,  and  even  the 
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do6lrines  of  inferior  note,  rnufi:  be  infpired ; elfe  what  can  be  meant  by  the  gifts  of  the 
fpirit,  particularly  that  of  prophecy,  /.  e of  inftru6ling  others  ? How  can  Chrijl’s 
promife  of  the  Comforter,  who  fhould  lead  li'is  difciples  into  all  truths  be  fulfilled  ? Will 
not  the  very  elTentials  of  religion,  the  divine  mifiion  of  Chrift^  providence,  and  a future 
ftate,  be  weakened  by  thus  fuppofing  the  facred  writers  to  be  miftaken  in  religious 
points?  And  though  the  hiftory  and  the  reafonings  of  the  fcriptures  have  the  marks  of 
being  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  books,  i.  e.  may  feem  not  to  be  infpired,  yet 
a fecret  influence  might  conduct:  the  writers  in  every  thing  of  moment,  even  when  they 
did  not  perceive  it,  or  refledl  upon  it  themfelves  j it  being  evident  from  obvious 
reafonings,  as  well  as  from  the  foregoing  theory,  that  the  natural  workings  of  the  mind 
are  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe,  which  a being  that  has  a fufficient  power  over 
our  intelleftual  frame,  might  excite  in  us. 

The  third  and  laft  hypothefis  is,  that  the  whole  fcriptures  are  infpired,  even  the  moft 
minute  hiftorical  paflfages,  the  falutations,  incidental  mention  of  common  affairs,  &c. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  hypothefis  are,  that  many  parts  of  fcripture  appear  to 
have  double,  or  perhaps  manifold  fenfes ; that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  (/.  e.  of 
the  whole  fcriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Teffaments,  in  an  enlarged  way  of 
interpretation,  which,  however,  feems  juftifiable  by  parallel  inftances)  fhall  perifhj 
that  the  Bible,  i.  e.  the  book  of  books,  as  we  now  have  it,  appears  to  have  been 
remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  Providence  from  all  other  writings,  even  of  good  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  and  to  admit  of  a vindication  in  refpeft  of  fmall  difficulties,  and  fmall 
feeming  inconfiflencies,  as  well  as  of  great  ones,  every  day  more  and  more  as  we  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  j and  that  effects  of  the  fame  kind  with  divine  infpiration,  viz.  the 
working  of  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  fubfifted  during  the  times  of  the 
authors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and  even  in  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  thefe  writers ; alfo  that  they  extended,  in  fome  cafes,  to  very  minute  things. 

I will  not  prefume  to  determine  which  of  thefe  three  fiippofitions  approaches  nearefl; 
to  the  truth.  The  following  propofitions  will,  I hope,  eftablilh  the  firft  of  them  at 
leafl:,  and  prove  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures,  the  truth  of  the  fads  contained  in 
them,  and  their  divine  authority,  to  fuch  a degree,  as  that  we  need  not  fear  to  make 
them  the  rule  of  our  lives,  and  the  ground  of  our  future  expedations ; which  is  all  that 
is  abfolutely  neceflTary  for  the  proof  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  the  fatisfadion  and 
comfort  of  religious  perfons.  I even  believe,  that  the  following  evidences  favour  the 
fecond  hypothefis  flrongly,  and  exclude  all  errors  and  imperfedions  of  note;  nay,  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  ferious,  inquifitive  men  can  fcarce  reft  there,  but  will  be  led  by 
the  fuccelTive  clearing  of  difficulties,  and  unfolding  of  the  moft  wonderful  truths,  to 
believe  the  whole  fcriptures  to  be  infpired,  and  to  abound  with  numberlefs  ufes  and 
applications,  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing.  Let  future  ages  determine.  The 
evidently  miraculous  nature  of  one  part,  viz.  the  prophetical,  difpofes  the  mind  to 
believe  the  whole  to  be  far  above  human  invention,  or  even  penetration,  till  fuch  time 
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as  our  underftandings  fhall  be  farther  opened  by  the  events  which  are  to  precede  the 
lecond  coming  of  Chrijl.  In  the  mean  while,  let  critics  and  learned  men  of  all  kinds 
have  full  liberty  to  examine  the  facred  books  j and  let  us  be  fparing  in  our  cenfures  of 
each  other.  Let  us  judge  nothing  before  the  time^  until  the  Lord  come  j and  then  foall  every 
man  have  praife  of  God.  Sobriety  of  mind,  humility,  and  piety,  are  requifite  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  much  more  in  that  of  facred.  I have  here 
endeavoured  to  be  impartial  to  each  hypothefis,  and  juft  to  hint  what  I apprehend  each 
party  would  or  might  fay  in  defence  of  their  own.  However,  they  are  all  brethren,  and 
ought  not  to  fall  out  by  the  way. 

PROP.  CXIX. 

Lhe  Manner  in  which  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Leflaments  have  been  handed  down 
from  Age  to  Age,  proves  both  their  Genuinenefs,  and  the  Lruth  of  the  principal  Fadis 
contained  in  them. 

For,  Firft,  It  refembles  the  manner  in  which  all  other  genuine  books  and  true 
hiftories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  pofterity.  As  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  orators,  philofophers  and  hiftorians,  were  efteemed  by  thefe  nations  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers  in  a continued  fucceftion,  from  the  times  when 
the  refpeftive  authors  lived,  fo  have  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  by  the  Jewifs 
nation,  and  thofe  of  the  New  by  the  Chrijlians  j and  it  is  an  additional  evidence  in  the 
laft  cafe,  that  the  primitive  chriftians  were  not  a diftinft  nation,  but  a great  multitude 
of  people  difperfed  -through  all  the  nations  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  extending 
itfelf  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  empire.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  always  believed 
the  principal  faefts  of  their  hiftorical  books,  fo  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  did  more,  and 
never  feem  to  have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  any  part  of  theirs.  In  ftiort,  whatever  can 
be  faid  of  the  traditional  authority  due  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  fomething 
analogous  to  this,  and  for  the  moft  part  of  greater  weight,  may  be  urged  for  the  Jewifi 
and  Chriftian.  Now,  I fuppofe  that  all  fober-minded  men  admit  the  books  ufually  aferibed 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians,  philofophers,  &c.  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal 
fa6ls  related  or  alluded  to  in  them  to  be  true,  and  that  one  chief  evidence  for  this  is 
the  general  traditionary  one  here  recited.  They  ought  therefore  to  pay  the  fame  regard 
to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  fmee  there  are  the  fame  or  greater 
reafons  for  it. 

Secondly,  If  we  reconfider  the  circumftances  recited  in  the  laft  paragraph,  it  will 
appear,  that  thefe  traditionary  evidences  are  fufficient  ones ; and  we  lliall  have  a real 
argument,  as  well  as  one  ad  hominem,  for  receiving  books  fo  handed  down  to  us.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  whole  nations  Ihould  either  be  impofed  upon  them- 
felves,  or  concur  to  deceive  others,  by  forgeries  of  books  or  fads.  Thefe  books  and 
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fadls  muft  therefore,  in  general,  be  genuine  and  true  j and  it  is  a ftrong  additional- 
evidence  of  this,  that  all  nations  mufl:  be  jealous  of  forgeries,  for  the  fame  reafons  that 
we  are. 

Here  it  may  be  objeded,  that  as  we  rejed  the  prodigies  related  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  though  we  admit  the  common  hiftory,  fo  we  ought  alfo  to  rejed  the 
feripture  miracles.  To  this  I anfwer, 

Firft,  That  the  feripture  hiftory  is  fupported  by  far  ftronger  evidences  than  the  Greek 
or  Romany  as  will  appear  in  the  following  propofitions. 

Secondly,  That  many  of  the  feripture  miracles  are  related  by  eye-witnelfes,  and  were 
of  a public  nature,  of  long  duration,  attended  by  great  and  lading  effeds,  infeparably 
conneded  with  the  common  hiftory,  and  evidently  fuitable  to  our  notions  of  a wile 
and  good  Providence,  which  caniK)t  be  faid  of  thofe  related  by  the  Pagan  writers. 

Thirdly,  That  the  feripture  miracles  not  attended  by  thefe  cogent  circumftances  are 
fupported  by  their  connedion  with  fuch  as  are ; and  that  after  we  have  admitted  thefe, 
there  remains  no  longer  any  prefumption  againft  thofe  from  their  miraculous  nature. 

Fourthly,  If  there  be  any  fmall  number  found  amongft  the  Pagan  miracles,  attefted 
by  fuch  like  evidences  as  the  principal  ones  for  the  feripture  miracles,  I do  not  fee  how 
they  can  be  rejeded ; but  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  feripture  miracles  are  falfe, 
becaufe  fome  of  the  Eagan  ones  are  true. 

PROP.  CXX. 

‘The  great  Importance  of  the  HiJlorieSy  PreceptSy  PromifeSy  ThreateningSy  and  Prophecies 

contained  in  the  Scriptures y are  Evidences  both  of  their  Genuinenefsy  and  of  the  T ruth  of 

the  principal  Falls  mentioned  in  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  inftances  in  which  the  evidences  for  the  feriptures  are  fuperior, 
beyond  comparifon,  to  thofe  for  any  other  other  ancient  books.  Let  us  take  a fliort 
review  of  this  importance  in  its  leveral  particulars. 

The  hiftory  of  the  creation,  fall,  deluge,  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  difperfion  of 
mankind,  calling  of  Abrahaniy  defeent  of  Jacob  with  his  family  into  Egypty  and  the 
precepts  of  abftaining  from  blood,  and  of  circumcifion,  were  of  lb  much  concern,  either 
to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  the  Ifraelites  in  particular,  and  fome  of  them  of  fo 
extraordinary  a nature,  as  that  it  could  not  be  an  indifferent  matter  to  the  people 
amongft  whom  the  account  given  of  them  in  Genefts  was  firft  publilhed,  whether  they 
received  them  or  not.  Suppofe  this  account  to  be  firft  publifhed  amongft  the  Ifraelites 
by  MofeSy  and  alfo  to  be  then  confirmed  by  clear,  univerfal,  uninterrupted  tradition 
(which  is  poffible  and  probable,  according  to  the  hiftory  itfelf),  and  it  will  be  eafy  to 
conceive,  upon  this  true  llippofition,  how  this  account  ftiould  be  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  amongft  the  JewSy  and  received  by  them  as  indubitable.  Suppofe  this  account 
to  be  falfe,  i.  e.  fuppofe  that  there  were  no  fuch  evidences  and  veftiges  of  thefe  hiftories 
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and  precepts,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could  have  happened,  let  the 
time  of  publication  be  as  it  will.  If  early,  the  people  would  rejeft  the  account  at  once 
for  want  of  a clear  tradition,  which  the  account  itfelf  would  give  them  reafon  to  expe6t. 
If  late,  it  would  be  natural  to  inquire  how  the  author  came  to  be  informed  of  things 
never  known  before  to  others. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  he  delivered  them  as  communicated  to  him  by  revelation  (which 
yet  cannot  well  be  faid  on  account  of  the  many  references  in  Genefts  to  the  remaining 
veftiges  of  the  things  related),  thefe  furprizing,  interefting  particulars  would  at  leafl 
be  an  embarraffinent  upon  his  fiditious  credentials,  and  engage  his  cotemporaries  to 
look  narrowly  into  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  there  were  many  cofmogonies  and  theogonies  current  amongft  the 
Pagans,  which  yet  are  evidently  fiftions ; I anfwer,  that  thefe  were,  in  general, 
regarded  only  as  amufing  fidtions  i however,  that  they  had  fome  truths  in  them,  either 
expreflfcd  in  plain  words,  or  concealed  in  figures ; and  that  their  agreement  with  the 
book  of  GenefiSy  as  far  as  they  are  confiftent  with  one  another,  or  have  any  appearance 
of  truth,  is  a remarkable  evidence  in  favour  of  this  book.  It  is  endlefs  to  make  all 
the  poffible  fuppofitions  and  objedions  of  this  kind ; but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
more  are  made,  the  more  will  the  truth  and  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  be  eftabliffied 
thereby. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  in  relation  to  the  precepts  of  abftaining  from  blood,  and 
circumcifion,  before-mentioned,  that  if  the  firft  was  common  to  mankind,  or  was 
known  to  have  been  fo,  the  laft  peculiar  to  the  defcendents  of  Abraham^  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  book  of  Genefis^  this  confirms  it;  if  otherwife,  would  con- 
tribute to  make  it  rejected.  If  neither  the  practices  themfelves,  nor  any  veftiges  of 
them,  fubfifted  at  all,  the  book  muft  be  rejefted.  The  difficulty  of  deducing  thefe 
practices  from  the  principles  of  human  nature  ought  to  be  confidered  here ; as  it 
tends  to  prove  their  divine  original,  agreeably  to  the  accounts  given  of  them  in 
Genefts. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  law  of  Mojes.  This  was  extremely  burdenfome,  expenfive, 
fevere,  particularly  upon  the  crime  of  idolatry,  to  which  all  mankind  were  then 
extravagantly  prone,  and  abfurd,  according  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind, 
in  the  inftances  of  forbidding  to  provide  themfelves  with  horfes  for  war,  and  command- 
ing all  the  males  of  the  whole  nation  to  appear  at  JeruJalem  three  times  in  a year.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  claims  a divine  authority  every  where,  and  appeals  to  fads  of  the 
moft  notorious  kinds,  and  to  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  the  moft  peculiar  nature,  as  the 
memorials  of  thefe  fads.  We  cannot  conceive,  then,  that  any  nation,  with  fuch  motives 
to  rejed,  and  fuch  opportunities  of  deteding,  the  forgery  of  the  books  of  Exodus^  Levi- 
ticus^ Numbers^  and  Deuteronomy,  fliould  yet  receive  them,  and  fubmit  to  tliis  heavy 
yoke.  That  they  ffiould  often  throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for  a time,  and  rebel  againft 
the  divine  authority  of  their  law,  though  fufficiently  evidenced,  is  eafily  to  be  ac- 
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counted  for  fronn  what  we  fee  and  feel  in  ourfelves  and  others  every  day ; but  that  they 
fliould  ever  return  and  repent,  ever  fubmit  to  it,  unlefs  It  had  divine  authority,  is  ut- 
terly incredible.  It  was  not  a matter  of  fuch  fmall  importance,  as  that  they  could  con- 
tent themfelves  with  a fuperficial  examination,  with  a lefs  examination  than  would  be 
fufficient  to  deteft  fo  notorious  a forgery ; and  this  holds,  at  whatever  time  we  fuppofe 
thefe  books  to  be  publifhed. 

That  the  Jews  did  thus  fubmit  to  the  law  of  Mojes^  is  evident  from  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaments,  if  we  allow  them  the  leaft  truth  and  genuinenefs,  or  even 
from  profane  writers ; nay,  I may  fay,  from  the  prefent  obfervance  of  it  by  the  Jews 
fcattered  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  other  nations  have  afcribed  divine  authority  to  their  lawgivers,  and 
fubmitted  to  very  fevere  laws;  I anfwer,  Firft,  That  the  pretences  of  lawgivers  amongft 
the  Pagans  to  infpiration,  and  the  fubmiflion  of  the  people  to  them,  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  found,  from  the  then  circumftances  of  things,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  real  infpiration  ; and  particularly,  that  if  we  admit  the  patriarchal 
revelations  related  and  intimated  by  MoJeSy  and  his  own  divine  legation,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  heathen  lawgivers  copied  after  thefe  j which  is  a ftrong  argument  for  admitting 
them.  Secondly,  That  there  is  no  inftance  amongft  the  Pagans,  of  a body  of  laws 
being  produced  at  once,  and  remaining  without  addition  afterwards  j but  that  they  were 
complied  by  degrees,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  the  prevalence  of  a parti- 
cular facftion,  or  the  authority  of  fome  particular  perfons,  who  were  all  ftyled  lawgivers, 
as  Draco  and  Solon  at  Athens  : that  they  were  made,  in  general,  not  to  curb,  but 
humour,  the  genius  of  the  people ; and  were  afterwards  repealed  and  altered  from 
the  fame  caufes  : whereas  the  body  politic  of  the  IJraelites  took  upon  itfelf  a complete 
form  at  once,  and  has  preferved  this  form  in  great  meafure  to  the  prefent  time,  and 
that  under  the  higheft  external  difadvantages ; which  is  an  inftance  quite  without 
parallel,  and  fhews  the  great  opinion  which  they  had  of  their  law,  i.  e.  its  great  importance 
to  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  laws  of  the  IJraelites  were  not  perhaps  impofed  at  once,  but 
grew  up  by  degrees,  as  in  other  nations,  this  will  make  the  difficulty  of  receiving  the 
books  of  Exodusy  Leviticusy  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  in  which  the  contrary,  with 
all  the  particular  circumftances,  is  aflerted,  greater  than  ever.  In  fhort,  of  all  the 
fiftions  or  forgeries  that  can  happen  amongft  any  people,  the  moft  improbable  is  that 
of  their  body  of  civil  laws ; and  it  feems  to  be  utterly  impoffible  in  the  cafe  of  the 
law  of  Mojes. 

The  next  part  of  the  fcriptures,  whofe  importance  we  are  to  confider,  is  the  hiftory 
contained  in  the  books  of  JoJhua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiahy  and  extending  from  the  death  of  Mojes  to  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonijh  captivity,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Now,  in  this  hiftory  are  the 
following  important  fads,  moft  of  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  leave  fuch  veftiges  of 
themfelves,  either  external  vifible  ones,  or  internal  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the 
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people,  as  would  verify  them,  if  true;  make  them  be  rejedted,  if  falfe.  Tlie  conqueft' 
of  the  land  of  Canaan^  the  divifion  of  it,  and  the  appointment  of  cities  for  the  priefts 
and  Levites  by  Jojhua ; the  frequent  flaveries  of  the  IJraelites  to  the  neighbouring  kings, 
and  their  deliverance  by  the  J udges ; the  eredtion  of  a kingdom  by  Samuel ; the 
tranflation  of  this  kingdom  from  Saul's  family  to  David,  with  his  conquefts ; the  glory 
of  Solomon's  kingdom ; the  building  of  the  temple ; the  divifion  of  the  kingdom  ; the 
idolatrous  worfhip  fet  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel ; the  captivity  of  the  IJraelites  by  the  kings 
of  JJfyria ; the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; the  deftrudtion  of  their 
temple;  their  return  under  Cyrus,  rebuilding  the  temple  \sndtv  Darius  Hyjlafpis,  and 
re-eftablilhment  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ; thefe  events 
are  fome  of  them  the  moft  glorious,  fome  of  them  the  moft  fhameful  that  can  well 
happen  to  any  people.  How  can  we  reconcile  forgeries  of  fuch  oppofite  kinds,  and 
efpecially  as  they  are  interwoven  together  ? But,  indeed,  the  fadls  are  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  notoriety,  and  permanency  in  their  efFedts,  that  neither  could  any  particular 
perfons  amongft  the  IJraelites  firft  projedt  the  defign  of  feigning  them,  nor  their  own 
people  concur  with  fuch  a defign,  nor  the  neighbouring  nations  permit  the  fidlion  to 
pafs.  Nothing  could  make  a jealous  multitude  amongft  the  IJraelites  or  neighbouring 
nations  acquiefce,  but  the  invincible  evidence  of  the  fadts  here  alleged.  And  the  fame 
obfervations  hold  of  numberlefs  other  fadls  of  lefiTer  note,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  recount ; and  of  miraculous  fadts  as  much,  or  rather  more  than  others.  Befides 
which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  thefe  have  fuch  various  neceffary  connedlions  with 
each  other,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

And  all  this  will,  I prefume,  be  readily  acknowledged,  upon  fuppofition  that  the 
feveral  books  were  publifhed  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  fadts  therein  recorded.  But, 
fay  the  objedtors,  this  will  not  hold  in  fo  ftrong  a manner,  if  the  books  be  publiflied 
after  thefe  times.  Let  us  take  an  extreme  cafe  then,  and  fuppofe  all  thefe  hiftorical 
books  forged  by  Ezra.  But  this  is  evidently  impoffible.  Things  of  fo  important 
and  notorious  a kind,  fo  glorious  and  fo  ftiameful  to  the  people,  for  whofe  fake  they 
were  forged,  would  have  been  rejedted  with  the  utmoft  indignation,  unlefs  there  were 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  genuine  footfteps  of  thefe  things  already  amongft  the  people. 
They  were  therefore  in  part  true.  But  many  additions  were  made  by  Ezra,  fay  the 
objedlors.  I anfwer,  if  thefe  were  of  importance,  the  difficulty  returns.  If  not,  then 
all  the  important  fadts  are  true.  Befides,  what  motive  could  any  one  have  for  making 
additions,  of  no  importance  ? Again,  if  there  were  any  ancient  writings  extant, 

Ezra  mull  either  copy  after  them,  which  deftroys  the  prefent  fuppofition ; or  differ 
from  and  oppole  them,  which  would  betray  him.  If  there  were  no  fuch  ancient 
writings,  the  people  could  not  but  inquire  in  matters  of  importance,  for  what  reafons 
E^zra  was  fo  particular  in  things  of  which  there  was  neither  any  memory,  nor  account 
in  writing.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  people  did  not  regard  what  Ezra  had  thus  forged,, 
but  let  it  pafs  uncontradidled ; this  is  again  to  make  the  things  of  fmall  or  no  import- 
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ance.  Befides,  why  fhould  Ezra  write,  if  no  one  would  read  or  regard  ? Farther, 
Ezra  muft,  like  all  other  men,  have  friends,  enemies  and  rivals ; and  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  would  have  been  a check  upon  him,  and  a fecurity  againft  him  in  matters  of 
importance. 

If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  Ezra  to  have  forged  all  thefe  books  at  once,  we  fuppofe 
them  forged  fucceflively,  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  after  the  fadts  related;  we 
lhall,  from  this  intermediate  fuppofidon,  have  (befides  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
fuch  a regular  fucceffion  of  impoftures  in  matters  fo  important)  a mixture  of  the  difficul- 
ties recited  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  the  fum  total  of  which  will  be  the  fame, 
or  nearly  the  fame,  as  in  either  of  thofe  cafes.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  forgery  of 
the  annals  of  the  IJraelites  appears  to  be  impoffible,  as  well  as  that  of  the  body  of  their 
civil  laws. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  hiftories  and  annals  of  other  nations  have  many  fidtions  and 
falfehoods  in  them ; I anfwer,  that  the  fuperior  importance  of  the  events  which 
happened  to  the  JewiJh  nation,  and  the  miraculous  nature  of  many  of  them,  occafioned 
their  being  recorded  at  the  then  prefent  times,  in  the  way  of  fimple  narration,  the 
command  of  God  alfo  concurring,  as  it  feems;  and  that  thus  all  addition,  variety, 
and  embelliffiment,  was  prevented : whereas  the  hiftories  of  the  originals  of  other 
nations  were  not  committed  to  writing  till  long  after  the  events,  after  they  had  been 
corrupted  and  obfcured  by  numberlefs  fables  and  fidlions,  as  is  well  known.  There 
are  many  other  circumftances  peculiar  to  the  JewiJh  hiftory,  which  eftabliffi  its  truth 
even  in  the  minuteft  things,  as  I fhall  ffiew  in  the  following  propofitions ; and  I hope 
the  reader  will  fee,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  argument,  that  the  fame  method  of  reafoning 
which  proves  the  JewiJh  hiftory  to  be  rigoroufly  exadt,  proves  alfo,  that  the  hiftories 
of  other  nations  may  be  expedled  to  be  partly  true,  and  partly  falfe,  as  they  are  agreed 
to  be  by  all  learned  and  fober-minded  men. 

I pafs  over  the  books  of  EJiher^  Johy  the  Pjalms,  Proverbs^  Ecclejtajles,  and  Canticles^ 
as  not  having  much  relation  to  this  propofition;  and  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Prophecies. 

Thefe  contain  the  moft  important  precepts,  promifes,  threatenings,  and  predidlions, 
i.  e.  prophecies  peculiarly  fo  called,  befides  the  indiredt  and  incidental  mention  of  the 
great  events  recorded  in  the  hiftorical  books.  And  as  they  are  full  of  the  fevereft 
reproofs  and  denunciations  againft  all  ranks,  king,  governors  and  great  men  fubordinate 
to  him,  priefts,  prophets,  and  people,  one  cannot  expedt,  that  they  ffiould  be 
favourably  received  by  any,  but  thofe  of  the  beft  moral  charadters ; and  thefe  muft  be 
the  firft  to  detedl  and  expofe  a forgery,  if  there  was  any.  So  that  the  prophecies,  if 
they  were  forgeries,  could  not  be  able  to  ftand  fo  rigorous  an  examination  as  the 
importance  of  the  cafe  would  prompt  all  ranks  to.  And  here  all  the  arguments  before 
ufed  to  ffiew,  that  the  hiftorical  books  could  neither  be  forged  at  the  time  of  the  fadls, 
nor  fo  late  as  Ezra\  time,  nor  in  any  intermediate  one,  are  applicable  with  the  fame 
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or  even  greater  force.  Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  predidlions  in 
particular,  that,  if  they  were  publifhed  before  the  events,  they  could  not  be  forgeries ; 
if  afterwards,  there  would  not  be  wanting  amongft  the  Jews  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
difpofition  with  Porphyry,  and  the  prefent  objeftors  to  the  genuinenefs  of  the  prophecies, 
and  the  truth  of  the  fads  related  or  implied  in  them,  who  upon  that  fuppofition  would 
have  met  with  fuccefs,  as  Porphyry,  and  the  ancient  objedors  would  have  done  long 
ago,  had  their  objedions  been  folid.  Infidelity  is  the  natural  and  necefiary  produd  of 
human  wickednefs  and  weaknefs ; we  fee  it,  in  all  other  things,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
whenfoever  the  interefts  and  paffions  of  men  are  oppofite  to  truth;  and  the  prefent 
objedors  to  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  may  be  aflured,  that  the  ancient  ones,  the 
murmuring  IJraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  the  rebellious  Jews  before  Chrift,  and  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  fince  Chrift,  have  done  juftice  to  their  caufe. 

We  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  importance  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament.  Whoever  then  received  thefe  in  ancient  times  as  genuine  and  true,  muft 
not  only  forfake  all  finful  pleafures,  but  expofe  himlelf  to  various  hardfhips  and  dangers, 
and  even  to  death  itfelf.  They  had  indeed  a future  glory  promifed  to  them,  with  which 
the  fufferings  of  the  prefent  time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  But  then  this 
glory,  being  future,  muft  be  fupported  with  the  moft  inconteftable  evidences;  elfe  it 
could  have  no  power  againft  the  oppofite  motives ; and  both  together  muft  fo  roufe  the 
mind,  as  to  make  men  exert  themfelves  to  the  uttermoft,  till  they  had  received  full 
fatisfadion.  Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  even  joy,  and  the  greatnefs  of  an 
expedation,  incline  men  to  difbelieve,  and  to  examine  with  a fcrupulous  exadnefs,  as 
well  as  fear  and  diflike. 

As  to  thofe  who  did  not  receive  the  dodrines  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  fads 
there  related  and  implied,  they  would  have  fufficient  motives  to  deted  the  forgery  or 
falfehood,  had  there  been  any  fuch.  They  were  all  condemned  for  their  unbelief; 
many  for  their  grofs  vices ; the  Jew  for  his  darling  partiality  to  his  own  nation,  and 
ceremonial  law ; and  the  Gentile  for  his  idolatry  and  polytheifm ; and  the  moft  dreadful 
punifhments  threatened  to  all  in  a future  ftate.  Now  thefe  were  important  charges,  and 
alarming  confiderations,  which,  if  they  did  not  put  men  upon  a fair  examination, 
would,  at  leaft,  make  them  defirous  to  find  fault,  to  deted  and  expofe,  and,  if  they 
had  difcovered  any  fraud,  to  publifh  it  with  the  utmoft  triumph.  The  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  could  not  but  be  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  unbelievers  of  the 
primitive  times,  as  to  excite  them  to  vigilance  and  earneftnefs,  in  endeavouring  to 
difcredit  and  deftroy  them.  All  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
times.  And  indeed  cafes  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  of  the  fame  degree,  occur 
now  to  daily  obfervation,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  call  to  mind.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pafs,  on  one  hand,  that  frauds  and  impoftures  are  cruftied  in  the  birth ; and, 
on  the  other,  that  wicked  men  labour  againft  the  truth  in  the  moft  unreafonable  and 
inconfiftent  ways,  and  are  led  on  from  one  degree  of  obftinacy,  prevarication,  and. 
infatuation,  to  another,  without  limits. 
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It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  perfons  reproved  and  condemned  in  the  Gofpels,  in 
the  A^s  of  the  Apoftles,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epiftles,  by  St.  Peter  in  his  Second  Epiftle, 
by  St.  John  and  St.  Jude  in  their  Epiftles,  and  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation^  viz.  the 
five  churches,  and  the  NicolaitanSy  could  not  but  endeavour  to  vindicate  themfelves. 
The  books  were  all  of  a public  nature,  and  thefe  reproofs  particularly  fo,  as  being 
intended  to  guard  others. 

I have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fcripture,  and  ftiewn  briefly  how 
the  importance  of  each  would  be  a fecurity  againft  forgery  and  fidion  in  that  part. 

I will  now  add  fome  general  evidences  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  certain,  that  both  Jews  and  ChriJHans  have  undergone  the  fevereft 
perfecutions  and  fufferings  on  account  of  their  facred  books,  and  yet  never  could  be 
prevailed  with  to  deliver  them  up : which  fliews  that  they  thought  them  of  the  higheft 
importance,  moft  genuine  and  true. 

Secondly,  The  prefervation  of  the  law  of  Mojesy  which  is  probably  the  firft  book 
that  was  ever  written  in  any  language,  while  fo  many  others  more  modern  have  been 
loft,  fliews  the  great  regard  paid  to  it.  The  fame  holds  in  a lefs  degree  of  moft  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  fmce  moft  of  them  are  ancienter  than  the  oldeft 
Greek  hiftorians.  And  as  the  records  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  are  loft  •,  we  muft 
fuppofe  thofe  of  the  Jews  to  have  been  preferved,  from  their  importance,  or  fome 
other  fuch  caufe,  as  may  be  an  equal  evidence  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth. 

Thirdly,  The  great  importance  of  all  the  facred  books  appears  from  the  many  early 
tranflations  and  paraphrafes  of  them.  The  fame  tranflations  and  paraphrafes  muft  be  an 
effedual  means  of  fecuring  their  integrity  and  purity,  if  we  could  fuppofe  any  defign  to 
corrupt  them. 

Fourthly,  The  hefitation  and  difficulty  with  which  a few  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  were  received  into  the  canon,  fliew  the  great  care  and  concern  of  the 
primitive  chriftians  about  their  canon,  i.  e.  the  high  importance  of  the  books  received 
into  it  j and  are  therefore  a ftrong  evidence,  firft,  for  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  the 
books  which  were  received  without  hefitationj  and  then  for  thefe  others,  fince  they 
were  received  univerfally  at  laft. 

Fifthly,  The  great  religious  hatred  and  aniraofity  which  fubfifted  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritansy  and  between  feveral  of  the  ancient  fe£ls  amongft  the  chriftians,  fhew  of 
what  importance  they  all  thought  their  facred  books  and  would  make  them  watch  over 
one  another  with  a jealous  eye. 
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PROP.  CXXI. 

The  LanguagCy  Style,  and  Manner  of  Writing  ufed  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  Neva 
Teft aments,  are  Arguments  of  their  Genuinenefs. 

Here  I obferve,  Firft,  That  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Old  Teftament  was 
written,  being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people,  and  one  that  had  little  intercourfe 
with  their  neighbours,  and  whofe  neighbours  alfo  fpake  a language  that  had  great 
affinity  with  their  own,  would  not  change  fo  faff;  as  modern  languages  have  done,  fince 
nations  have  been  variouffy  mixed  with  one  another,  and  trade,  arts,  and  fciences, 
greatly  extended.  Yet  fome  changes  there  muff;  be,  in  palTing  from  the  time  of  Mofes 
to  that  of  Malachi.  Now,  I apprehend,  that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  correfponds  to  this 
criterion  with  fo  much  exadnefs,  that  a confiderable  argument  may  be  deduced  thence 
in  favour  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

Secondly,  The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  have  too  confiderable  a diverfity  of 
ftyle  to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a Jew  he  muff;  be  on  account  of  the 
language),  or  of  any  fet  of  cotemporary  Jews.  If  therefore  they  be  all  forgeries,  there 
muff;  be  a fucceffion  of  impoftors  in  different  ages,  who  have  concurred  to  iinpofe  upon 
pofterity,  which  is  inconceivable.  To  fuppofe  part  forged,  and  part  genuine,  is 
very  harfli,  neither  would  this  fuppofitlon,  if  admitted,  be  fatisfadtory. 

Thirdly,  The  Hebrew  language  ceafed  to  be  fpoken,  as  a living  language,  foon  after 
the  time  of  the  Babylonifj  captivity  ; but  it  would  be  difficult  or  impoffible  to  forge 
any  thing  in  it,  after  it  was  become  a dead  language.  For  there  was  no  grammar 
made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  ages  after  j and,  as  it  is  difficult  to  write  in  a dead 
language  with  exaftnefs,  even  by  the  help  of  a grammar,  fo  it  feems  impoffible  with- 
out it.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  muff;  therefore  be,  nearly,  as  ancient  as 
the  Babylonifh  captivity  j and,  fince  they  could  not  all  be  written  in  the  fame  age,  fome 
muff;  be  confiderably  more  ancient  j which  would  bring  us  again  to  a fucceffion  of 
confpiring  impoftors. 

Fourthly,  This  laft  remark  may  perhaps  afford  a new  argument  for  the  genuinenefs 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  if  any  were  wanting.  But  indeed  the  Septuagint  tranfiation 
fhews  both  this,  and  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  to  have  been  confidered 
as  ancient  books,  foon  after  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  at  leaft. 

Fifthly,  'Fhere  is  a fimplicity  of  ftyle,  and  an  unaffedled  manner  of  writing,  in  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  j which  is  a very  ftrong  evidence  of  their  genuinenefs, 
even  exclufively  of  the  fuitablenefs  of  this  circumftance  to  the  times  of  the  fuppofed 
authors. 

Sixthly,  The  ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament  is  alfo  fimple  and  unaffecfted,  and  perfectly 
fuited  to  the  time,  places,  and  perfons.  Let  it  be  obferved  fiirther,  that  the  ufe  of 
words  and  phrafes  is  fuch,  alfo  the  ideas,  and  method  of  reafoning,  as  that  the  books 
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of  the  New  Teftament  could  be  written  by  none  but  perfons  originally  Jews\  which 
would  bring  the  inquiry  into  a little  narrower  compafsj  if  there  was  any  occafion  for 
this. 

One  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  narrations  and  precepts  of  both  Old  and  New 
Teftament  are  delivered  without  hefitation ; the  writers  teach  as  having  authority; 
which  circumftance  is  peculiar  to  thofe,  who  have  both  a clear  knowledge  of  what 
they  deliver,  and  a perfedl  integrity  of  heart. 

PROP.  CXXIL 

I'he  very  great  Number  of  particular  Circumfiances  of  'Timei  PlacCy  Perfons^  i^c.  mentioned 
in  the  Scripturesy  are  arguments  both  of  their  Genuinenefs  and  Truth. 

That  the  reader  may  underftand  what  I mean  by  thefe  particular  circumftances,  I 
will  recite  fome  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  they  may  be  clafled. 

There  are  then  mentioned  in  the  book  of  GenefiSy  the  rivers  of  paradife,  the  gene- 
rations, of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  circumftances,  the  place 
where  the  ark  refted,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confufion  of  tongues,  the 
difperfion  of  onankind,  or  the  divifion  of  the  earth  amongft  the  pofterity  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhety  the  generations  of  the  poftdiluvian  patriarchs,  with  the  gradual  (hortening 
of  hurpan  life  after  the  flood,  the  fojournings  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  with  many 
particulars  of  the  ftate  of  Canaan,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  their  times,  the 
deftruflion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  ftate  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  and  after 
Efau'?>  time,  and  the  defcent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the  ftate  of  Egypt  before  Mofesh 
time. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  inftitution  of  the  paflbver,  the 
palTage  through  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  deftruflion  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hoft  there,  the 
miracle  of  manna,  the  vidlory  over  the  Amalekites,  the  folemn  delivery  of  the  law  from 
mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  the  worfliip  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  a very  minute  defcription  of  the  tabernacle,  priefts’  garments,  ark,  &c. 

In  Leviticus  vve  have  a collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with  all  their  particularites,  and 
an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  firft  and  fecond  numberings  of  the  feveral  tribes 
with  their  genealogies,  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  three  feveral  families  of  the  LeviteSy 
many  ceremonial  laws,  the  journeyings  and  encampments  of  the  people  in  the  wildernefs 
during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of  fome  remarkable  events  which  happened  in  this 
period ; as  the  fearching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  the  victories  over  Arad, 
Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  divifion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  two  laft  among  the  Gadites, 
Reubenites,  and  Manaffites,  the  hiftory  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  viClory  over  the 
Midianites,  all  defcribed  with  the  feveral  particularities  of  time,  place,  and  perfons. 
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The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a recapitulation  of  many  things  contained  in  the 
three  laft  books,  with  a fecond  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral  one,  by  Mojes 
upon  the  borders  of  Canaan^  juft:  before  his  death,  with  an  account  of  this. 

In  the  book  of  JoJhua,  we  have  the  paffage  over  Jordan^  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes,  including  a minute 
geographical  defcription. 

The  book  of  Judges  recites  a great  variety  of  public  tranfaftions,  with  the  private 
origin  of  fome.  In  all,  the  names  of  times,  places,  and  perfons,  both  among  the 
IJraeliteSy  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  noted  with  particularity  and  fimplicity. 

In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a very  particular  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Davidy  with 
feveral  incidental  circumftances. 

The  books  of  Samuely  KingSy  ChronicleSy  Ezray  and  Nehemiahy  contain  the  tranfadlions 
of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and  governors  afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  fame 
circumftantial  manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations  facred  and 
civil  eftablifhed  by  Davidy  and  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomony  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  book  of  ChronicleSy  and  the  lifts  of  the  perfons  who 
returned,  fealed,  &c.  after  die  captivity,  in  tlie  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiahy  deferve 
efpecial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  are  now  confidering  things. 

The  book  of  EJlher  contains  a like  account  of  a very  remarkable  event,  with  the 
inftitution  of  a feftival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  PJalms  mentions  many  hiftorical  fafts  in  an  incidental  way;  and  this, 
with  the  books  of  Joby  Proverbs,  EcclefiaJleSy  and  CantideSy  allude  to  the  manners  and 
CLiftoms  of  ancient  times  in  various  ways. 

In  the  Prophecies  there  are  fome  hiftorical  relations ; and  in  the  other  parts  the  indireft 
mention  of  fafts,  times,  places,  and  perfons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predidions  in  the 
moft  copious  and  circumftantial  manner. 

If  we  come  to  the  New  Teftament,  the  fame  obfervations  prefent  themfelves  at  firft 
view.  We  have  the  names  of  friends  and  enemies,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  obfcure 
and  illuftrious,  the  times,  places,  and  circumftances  of  fads,  fpecified  diredly,  and 
alluded  to  indiredly,  with  various  references  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thofe  times. 

Now  here  I obferve,  Firft,  That,  in  fad,  we  do  not  ever  find,  that  forged  or  falfe 
accounts  of  things  fuperabound  thus  in  particularities.  There  is  always  fome  truth 
where  there  are  confiderable  particularities  related,  and  they  always  feem  to  bear  fome 
proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a great  want  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place, 
and  perfons,  in  Manetho's  account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynafties,  Ctefias\  of  the  AJfyrian 
kings,  and  thofe  which  the  technical  chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Greece-,  and,  agreeably  thereto,  thefe  accounts  have  much  fidion  and  falfehood,  with 
fome  truth : whereas  Ehucydides'%  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  Cdjar\  of  the 
war  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  are  mentioned, 
are  univerfally  efteemed  true  to  a great  degree  of  exadnefs. 
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Secondly,  A forger,  or  a relater  of  falfehoods,  would  be  careful  not  to  mention  fo 
great  a number  of  particulars,  fince  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader’s  hands  crite- 
rions  whereby  to  detedt  him.  Thus  w'e  may  fee  one  reafon  of  the  fadt  mentioned  in 
the  laft  paragraph,  and  which  in  confirming  that  fadt  confirms  the  propofition  here  to 
be  proved. 

Thirdly,  A forger,  or  a relater  of  falfehoods,  could  fcarce  furnifli  out  fuch  lifts  of 
particulars.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records  kept  from  time  to  time  by  per- 
fons  concerned  in  the  tranfadtions  Ihould  contain  fuch  lifts  j nay,  it  is  natural  to  expedl 
them  in  this  cafe,  from  that  local  memory  which  takes  ftrong  poflefiion  of  the  fancy  in 
thofe  who  have  been  prefent  at  tranfadlions ; but  it  would  be  a work  of  the  higheft 
invention,  and  greateft  ftretch  of  genius,  to  raife  from  nothing  fuch  numberlefs  particu- 
larities, as  are  almoft  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  fcriptures.  The  account 
given  of  memory,  imagination,  and  invention,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  fets  this  matter  in  a ftrong  light. 

There  is  a circumftance  relating  to  the  gofpels,  which  deferves  particular  notice  in 
this  place.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  were  apoftles ; and  therefore,  fince  they  accom- 
panied Chrift,  muft  have  this  local  memory  of  his  journeyings  and  miracles.  St.  Mark 
was  a Jew  of  Judaay  and  a friend  of  St.  Peter's^  and  therefore  may  either  have  had 
this  local  memory  himfelf,  or  have  written  chiefly  from  St.  Petery  who  had.  But  St. 
Lukey  being  a profelyte  of  Antiochy  not  converted  perhaps  till  feveral  years  after 
Chrift’s  refurredtion,  and  receiving  his  accounts  from  different  eye-witneffes,  as  he  fays 
himfelf,  could  have  no  regard  to  that  order  of  time,  which  a local  memory  would  fug- 
geft.  Let  us  fee  how  the  gofpels  anfwer  to  thefe  pofitions.  St.  Matthew'^  then  appears 
to  be  in  exadt  order  of  time,  and  to  be  a regulator  to  St.  MarPsy  and  St.  Luke'iy  (hew- 
ing St.  Mark's,  to  be  nearly  fo,  but  St.  Luke's,  to  have  little  or  no  regard  to  the  order 
of  time  in  his  account  of  Chrift’s  miniftry.  St.  John's,  gofpel  is,  like  St.  Matthew'sy 
in  order  of  time  j but  as  he  wrote  after  all  the  reft,  and  with  a view  only  of  recording 
fome  remarkable  particulars,  fuch  as  Chrift’s  adlions  before  he  left  Judaa  to  go . to 
preach  in  Galileey  his  difputes  with  the  Jews  of  Jerufaleniy  and  his  difcourfes  to  the 
apoftles  at  his  laft  fupper,  there  was  lefs  opportunity  for  his  local  memory  to  fhew  itfelf. 
However,  his  recording  what  paft  before  Chrift’s  going  into  Galilee  might  be  in 
part  from  this  caufe,  as  St.  Matthew's,  omifTion  of  it  was  probably  from  his  want  of  this 
local  memory.  For  it  appears,  that  St.  Matthew  refided  in  Galilee ; and  that  he  was 
not  converted  till  fome  time  after  Chrift’s  coming  thither  to  preach.  Now  this  fuitable- 
nefs  of  the  four  gofpels  to  their  reputed  authors,  in  a circumftance  of  fo  fubtle  and 
reclufe  a nature,  is  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  fidtion  or  forgery.  This 
remark  is  chiefly  taken  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  chapter  concerning  the  times  of  the 
birth  and  pafTion  of  Chrift,  in  his  comment  on  Daniel. 

Fourthly,  If  we  could  fuppofe  the  perfons  who  forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments,  to  have  furniftied  their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars 
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above-mentioned,  notwithftanding  the  two  reafons  here  alleged  againft  it,  we  cannot, 
however,  conceive,  but  that  the  perfons  of  thofe  times  when  the  books  were  publifhed, 
muft  by  the  help  of  thefe  criterions  have  detedled  and  expofed  the  forgeries  or  falfe- 
hoods.  For  thefe  criterions  are  fo  attefted  by  allowed  fads,  as  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  eftablifh  the  truth  and  genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures, 
as  may  appear  even  from  this  chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  commen- 
tators, facred  critics,  and  fuch  other  learned  men,  as  have  given  the  hiftorical  evidences 
for  revealed  religion  in  detail ; and  by  parity  of  reafon  they  would  fuffice  even  now  to 
deted  the  fraud,  were  there  any  : whence  we  may  conclude,  a fortiori,  that  they  muft 
have  enabled  the  perfons  who  were  upon  the  fpot,  when  the  books  were  publifhed,  to 
do  this ; and  the  importance  of  many  of  thefe  particulars  confidered  under  Prop.  1 20. 
would  furnifh  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpofe.  And  upon  the  whole  I 
infer,  that  the  very  great  number  of  particulars  of  time,  place,  perfons,  &c.  mentioned 
in  the  fcriptures,  is  a proof  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  even  previoufly  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  agreement  of  thefe  particulars  with  hiftory,  natural  and  civil,  and  with 
one  another,  of  which  I now  proceed  to  treat. 

PROP.  CXXIII. 

The  Agreement  of  the  Scriptures  with  Hifory,  natural  and  civil,  is  a Proof  of  their 
Genuinenefs  and  Truth. 

Thus  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  agrees  in  an  eminent  manner  both  with  the  obvious  fads 
of  labour,  forrow,  pain,  and  death,  with  what  we  fee  and  feel  every  day,  and  with  all 
our  philofophical  inquiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  focial  life, 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  as  may  appear  from  thefe  papers  amongft  other  writings  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  feveral  powers  of  the  little  world  within  a man’s  own  breaft  are  at 
variance  with  one  another,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  great  w'orld  ; we  are  utterly  unable  to 
give  a complete  folution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which  flow  from  thefe  difcords,  and 
from  the  jarring  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  w'orld ; and  yet  there  are  comfortable 
hopes,  that  all  evil  will  be  overpowered  and  annihilated  at  laft,  and  that  it  has  an  entire 
fubferviency  to  good  really  and  ultimately,  i.  e.  though  the  ferpent  hruife  our  heel,  yet 
we  fhall  hruife  its  head. 

It  cannot  be  denied  indeed,  but  that  both  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  and  that  of 
the  fall,  are  attended  with  great  difficulties.  But  then  they  are  not  of  fuch  a kind  as 
intimate  them  to  be  a fiftion  contrived  by  Mojes.  It  is  probable,  that  he  fet  down  the 
traditional  account,  fuch  as  he  received  it  from  his  anceftors;  and  that  this  account  con- 
tains the  literal  truth  in  flaort,  though  fo  concealed  in  certain  particulars  through  its 
fhortnefs,  and  fome  figurative  exprelfions  made  ufe  of,  that  we  cannot  yet,  perhaps 
never  fltall,  interpret  it  fatisfadorily.  However,  Mr.  IVhifon^  conjectures  concerning 
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the  fix  days  creation  feem  to  deferve  the  attention  of  future  inquirers ; and  there  is 
great  plaufibility  in  fuppofing  with  him,  that  the  firfl;  chapter  of  Genefts  contains  a 
narrative  of  the  fuccefTion  of  vifible  appearances. 

One  may  fuppofe  alfo,  that  there  is  a typical  and  prophetic  fenfe  to  be  difcovered 
hereafter,  relative  perhaps  to  the  fix  millenniums,  which  are  to  precede  a feventh 
fabbatical  one ; and  that  the  words  are  more  accommodated  to  this  fenfe  than  to  the 
literal  one,  in  fome  places,  which  I think  holds  in  many  of  the  prophecies  that  have 
double  fenfes.  However,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  motive  to  a fraud,  either  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  creation  or  fall,  nor  any  mark  of  one.  And  the  fame  fhortnefs  and 
obfcurity  which  prevents  our  being  able  to  explain,  feems  alfo  to  preclude  objedions. 
If  we  fuppofe  thefe  hiftories  to  have  been  delivered  by  traditional  explanations  that 
accompanied  hieroglyphical  delineations,  this  would  perhaps  account  for  fome  of  the 
difficulties ; and  help  us  to  conceive  how  the  hiftories  may  be  exadt,  and  even  decy- 
pherable  hereafter.  The  appellations  of  the  tree  of  life,  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  ferpent,  feem  to  favour  this  fuppofition.  At  the  utmoft, 
one  can  make  no  objedlions  againft  thefe  hiftories,  but  what  are  confiftent  with  the 
firft  and  loweft  of  the  fuppofitions  above-mentioned  concerning  divine  infpiration. 

Natural  hiftory  bears  a ftrong  teftimony  to  Mojes's.  account  of  the  deluge  i and  fhews 
that  it  muft  have  been  univerfal,  or  nearly  fo,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  us,  either 
to  find  fources  for  fo  great  a body  of  waters,  or  methods  of  removing  them.  That  a 
comet  had  fome  fliare  in  this  event  feems  highly  probable  from  what  Dr.  Halley  and 
Mr.  Whifton  have  obferved  of  this  matter : I guefs  alfo  partly  from  the  fuppofition, 
that  fome  part  of  the  tail  of  a comet  was  then  attradled  by  the  earth,  and  depofited 
there,  partly  from  the  great  fhortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood,  and  partly  from 
the  fermenting  and  inebriating  quality  of  vegetable  juices,  which  feems  firft  to  have 
appeared  immediately  after  the  flood,  that  a great  change  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
flood  in  the  conftitution  of  natural  bodies,  and  particularly  in  that  of  water.  And  it 
feems  not  improbable  to  me,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  refpedive  fpheres  of  attraftion 
and  repulfion,  and  of  the  force  of  thefe,  in  the  fmall  particles  of  water,  might  greatly 
contribute  to  account  for  fome  circumftances  of  the  deluge,  mentioned  hy  Mofes.  For, 
by  the  increafe  of  the  fphere,  and  force  of  attradlion,  the  waters  fulpended  in  the  air  or 
firmament  in  the  form  of  a mift  or  vapour  before  the  flood,  Jee  Gen.  ii.  5,  6.  might  be 
collefted  into  large  drops,  and  fall  upon  the  earth.  And  their  fall  rhight  give  occafion  to 
rarer  watery  vapours,  floating  at  great  diftances  from  the  earth  in  the  planetary  and 
intermundane  fpaces,  to  approach  it,  be  in  like  manner  condenfed  into  large  drops,  and 
fall  upon  it.  This  might  continue  for  forty  days,  the  force  with  which  the  rare  vapours 
approached  the  earth  decreafing  all  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  and  being  at  the  end  of 
it  overpowered  by  the  contrary  force  of  the  vapours  raifed  from  the  earth,  now  covered 
with  v/ater,  by  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  wind,  mentioned  Gen.  viii.  i.  For  it 
is  evident,  that  the  wind  has  great  power  in  raifing  watery  particles,  i,  e.  putting  them 
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into  a Rate  of  repulfion ; and  the  wind  here  confidered  would  be  far  ftronger  than  that 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Pacific  Oceany  fince  the  whole  globe  was  one  great  ocean 
during  the  height  of  the  deluge.  The  ceflation  of  the  rain,  and  the  increafe  of  the 
fphere,  and  farce  of  repulfion,  above  fuppofed,  would  in  like  manner  favour  the  afcent 
of  vapours  from  this  great  ocean.  And  thus  the  precedent  vapours  might  be  driven  by 
fubfequent  ones  into  the  planetary  and  intermundane  fpaces,  beyond  the  earth’s  attraction. 
However,  fince  the  quantity  of  the  fubfequent  vapours  muft  perpetually  decreafe  by  the 
decreafe  of  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  a limit  would  be  fet  to  the  afcent  of  the  vapours,  as 
was  before  to  their  defcent. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  that  ftate  of  our  waters,  which  was  fuperinduced  at  the 
deluge,  may  both  be  the  caufe  of  the  rainbow,  i.  e.  of  drops  of  a fize  proper  for  this 
purpofe,  and  exempt  us  from  the  danger  of  a fecond  deluge.  For  a frefh  intermixture 
of  like  cometical  particles  could  not  now  fuperinduce  a new  ftate.  The  rainbow  may 
therefore  be  a natural  fign  and  evidence,  that  the  ‘waters  Jhall  no  more  become  a flood  to 
deftroy  the  earth. 

As  to  the  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  mentioned  Gen.  vii.  ii. 
though  no  fatisfaClory  account  has  been  given  of  this  hitherto,  yet  furely  there  is  great 
plaufibility  in  fuppofing,  that  the  increafed  attraction  of  a comet,  confequent  upon  its 
near  approach  to  the  earth,  might  have  foine  fuch  effeCt,  and  at  the  fame  time  contri- 
bute to  produce  fuch  changes  in  the  earth,  as  a mere  deluge  could  not. 

Civil  hiftory  affords  likewife  many  evidences,  which  fupport  the  Mojaie  account  of 
the  deluge.  Thus,  Firft,  We  find  from  Pagan  authors,  that  the  tradition  of  a flood  was 
general,  or  even  univerfal.  Secondly,  The  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vaft  traCls  of 
uninhabited  land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  firft  ages,  fliew  that 
mankind  are  lately  fprung  from  a fmall  ftock,  and  even  fuit  the  time  afllgned  by 
Mojes  for  the  flood.  Thirdly,  The  great  number  of  fmall  kingdoms,  and  petty  Rates  in 
the  firft  ages,  and  the  late  rife  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypty  JJfyria,  Babylony  &c. 
concur  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Fourthly,  The  invention  and  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences 
concur  likewife.  And  this  laft  favours  the  Mojaic  hiftory  of  the  antediluvians.  For  as 
he  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  fo  it  appears  from  the  late  invention  of  them  after  the 
flood,  that  thofe  who  were  preferved  from  it  were  poffelfed  of  few. 

It  has  been  objeCled  to  the  Mojaic  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  that  the  ark  could  not  con- 
tain all  the  animals  which  are  now  found  upon  the  earth,  with  the  proper  provifions  for 
them  during  the  time  of  the  deluge.  But  this,  upon  an  accurate  computation,  has 
been  proved  to  be  otherwife  j fo  that  what  was  thought  an  obje6lion  is  even  fome 
evidence.  For  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  a perfonwhohad  feigned  the  particular 
of  the  ark,  fhould  have  come  fo  near  the  proper  dimenfions.  It  is  to  be  confidered 
here,  that  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  both  plants  and  brute  animals,  which  differ  from  each 
other  by  fmall  degrees,  feem  to  be  multiplied  every  day  by  the  varieties  of  climates, 
•culture,  diet,  mixture,  &c.  alfo,  that  if  we  fuppofe  an  univerfal  deluge,  the  ark,  with 
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the  entrance  of  the  animals,  &c.  feem  neceffary  alfo.  For  as  we  can  trace  up  the  firfl: 
imperfe6l  rudiments  of  the  art  of  fliipping  amongft  the  Greeks^  there  could  be  no 
fhipping  before  the  flood  ; confequently  no  animals  could  be  faved.  Nay,  it  is  highly 
improbable,  that  even  men,  and  domeftic  animals,  could  be  faved,  not  to  mention 
wild  beafts,  ferpents,  &c.  though  we  fliould  fuppofe,  that  the  antediluvians  had  fliip- 
ping,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  alfo,  that  they  had  a divine  intimation  and  diredtions  about  it, 
fuch  as  Mojes  relates ; which  would  be  to  give  up  the  caufe  of  infidelity  at  once. 

It  has  been  objedted  likewife,  that  the  Negro  nations  differ  fo  much  from  the 
Europeans^  that  they  do  not  feem  to  ha^^e  defcended  from  the  fame  anceftors.  But  this 
objedlion  has  no  folid  foundation.  We  cannot  prefume  to  fay  what  alterations  climate, 
air,  water,  foil,  cuffoms,  &c.  can  or  cannot  produce.  It  is  no  ways  to  be  imagined, 
that  all  the  national  differences  in  complexion,  features,  make  of  the  bones,  &c. 
require  fo  many  different  originals ; on  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  from  experience  to 
affert,  that  various  changes  of  this  kind  are  made  by  the  incidents  of  life,  juff  as  was 
obferved,  in  the  lafl;  paragraph,  of  plants,  and  brute  animals.  And,  with  refpedb  to 
the  different  complexions  of  different  nations.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  fhewn  with  great  , 
appearance  of  truth,  Phil.  PranJ.  Numb.  474.  that  thefe  arife  from  external  influences. 
It  will  confirm  this,  if  it  be  found,  that  the  JewSy  by  refiding  in  any  country  for  fome 
generations,  approach  to  the  complexion  of  the  original  natives.  At  the  fame  time  we 
muff  obferve  from  the  hiftory  of  diftempers,  that  acquired  difpofitions  may  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  defcendents  for  fome  generations ; which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  great 
truths  intimated  in  the  account  of  the  fall.  And  thus  the  children  of  Negroes  may  be 
black,  though  born  and  bred  up  in  a country  where  the  original  natives  are  not  fo. 

A third  objedlion  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  Americans, 
and  for  the  wdld  beafts  and  ferpents  that  are  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  Mojaic  hiftory.  But  to  this  one  may  anfwer,  Firft,  That  America  may 
be  even  now  contiguous  to  the  north-eaft  part  of  Afta.  Secondly,  That  it  might  have 
been  contiguous  to  other  parts  of  our  great  continent  for  fome  centuries  after  the 
deluge,  though  that  contiguity  be  fince  broken  off.  Thirdly,  That  the  firft  failors, 
who  ventured  out  of  the  ftreights,  or  others,  might  be  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
and  their  own  ignorance,  firft  within  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds,  and  then  to  fome 
part  of  America.  One  can  offer  nothing  certain  on  either  fide,  in  refpedl  of  thefe  points. 
However,  it  feems  to  me,  that  many  cuftoms  found  amongft  the  Negroes  and  Americans 
are  ftronger  evidences,  that  they  are  of  the  fame  original  with  the  Afiatics  and  Europeans, 
than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  to  the  contrary.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I conclude 
certainly,  that  the  Mojaic  account  of  the  deluge  is  much  confirmed  by  both  natural  and 
civil  hiftory,  if  we  embrace  the  firft  and  loweft  hypothefis  concerning  divine  inlpiration ; 
and  has  very  ftrong  prefumptions  for  it,  according  to  the  fecond  or  third. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  the  high  mountains  in  South  America  not  to  have  been  immerged 
in  the  deluge,  we  might  the  more  eafily  account  for  the  wild  beafts,  poifonous  ferpents, 
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and  curious  birds  of  America.  Might  not  the  ark  be  driven  round  the  globe  during  the 
deluge  ? And  might  not  Noah  be  aware  of  this,  and  obferve  that  it  had  been  immerged 
fifteen  cubits  in  water  ? And  may  not  the  Mofaic  account  be  partly  a narrative  of 
what  Noah  faw,  partly  the  conclufions  which  he  muft  naturally  draw  from  thence  c 
Thus  the  tops  of  fome  of  the  highefi:  mountains  might  efcape,  confidently  with  the 
Mojaic  account.  The  future  inquiries  of  natural  hiftorians  may  perhaps  determine 
this  point. 

The  next  great  event  recorded  in  Genefis  is  the  confufion  of  languages.  Now  the 
Mojaic  account  of  this  appears  highly  probable,  if  we  firft  allow  that  of  the  deluge. 
For  it  feems  impofiible  to  explain  how  the  known  languages  fhould  arife  from  one  (lock. 
Let  any  one  try  only  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englijh.  The  changes  which  have 
happened  in  languages  fince  hillory  has  been  certain,  do  not  at  all  correfpond  to  a 
fuppofition  of  this  kind.  There  is  too  much  of  method  and  art  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  for  them  to  have  been  the  inventions  of  a rude  and  barbarous  people ; and  they 
differ  too  much  from  Hebrezv,  Arabic,  &c.  to  have  flowed  from  them  without  defign. 
As  to  the  ChiHeJe,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  probable  conjedures  about  it,  partly  from 
its  great  heterogeneity  in  refped  of  other  languages,  partly  becaufe  learned  men  have 
not  yet  examined  it  accurately.  However,  the  moft  probable  conjedure  feems  to  be,  that 
it  is  the  language  of  Noah's  poftdiluvian  pofterity  ; the  lead  probable  one,  that  it  could 
have  flowed  naturally  from  any  known  language,  or  from  the  fame  dock  with  any ; 
which  it  mud  have  done,  if  we  admit  the  deluge,  and  yet  rejed  the  confufion  of  lan- 
guages. 

The  difperfion  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah  into  different  countries,  related  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genefis,  comes  next  under  conflderation,  being  a confequence,  not  the  caufe, 
of  the  diverfity  of  languages.  Now  here  antiquarians,  and  learned  men,  feem  to  be 
fully  agreed,  that  the  Mojaic  account  is  confirmed,  as  much  as  can  be  expeded  in  our 
prefent  ignorance  of  the  date  of  ancient  nations.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the 
articles  treated  of  under  this  propofition,  that  we,  who  live  in  the  north-wed  corner  of 
Europe,  lie  under  great  difadvantages  in  fuch  refearches.  However,  fince  thofe  who 
have  dudied  the  oriental  languages  and  hidories,  or  have  travelled  into  the  eadern  parts, 
have  made  many  difcoveries  of  late  years,  which  have  furprizingly  confirmed  the 
fcripture  accounts,  one  may  hope  and  prefume,  that  if  either  our  learned  men  be 
hereafter  differed  to  have  free  accefs  to  thofe  part?,  or  the  natives  themfelves  become 
learned,  both  which  are  furely  probable  in  the  highed  degree,  numberlds  unexpected 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hidory  will  be  brought  to  light. 

l..et  us  next  come  to  the  date  of  religion  in  tlie  ancient  poddiluvian  world,  accord- 
ing to  Mojes,  and  the  fucceeding  facred  hidorians.  The  poddiluvian  patriarchs  then 
appear  to  have  worfliipped  the  one  Supreme  Being  by  facrifices,  but  in  a fimple  manner, 
and  to  have  had  frequent  divine  communications.  By  degrees  their  poderity  fell  off  to 
idolatry,  worfliipped  the  fun,  moon,  and  dars,  deified  dead  men,  and  polluted  them- 
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felves  with  the  moft  impure  and  abominable  inftitutions.  The  IJraelites  alone  were  kept 
to  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God,  and  even  they  were  often  infedted  by  their  idolatrous 
neighbours.  Now  all  this  is  perfe6lly  agreeable  to  what  we  find  in  pagan  hiftory. 
The  idolatries  of  the  pagans  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  It  appears  alfo  from 
pagan  hiftory,  that  they  grew  up  by  degrees,  as  the  fcriptures  intimate.  All  the 
pagan  religions  appear  to  have  had  the  worlbip  of  one  god  fuperior  to  the  reft,  as  their 
common  foundation.  They  all  endeavoured  to  render  him  propitious  by  facrifice; 
which  furely  cannot  be  an  human  invention,  nor  a cuftom,  which,  if  invented  in  one 
nation,  would  be  readily  propagated  to  another.  They  all  joined  mediatorial  and 
inferior,  alfo  local  and  tutelar  deities  to  the  one  god.  And  they  all  taught  the 
frequency  of  divine  communications.  Hence  the  pagan  religions  appear  to  be 
merely  the  degenerated  offspring  of  patriarchal  revelations,  and  to  infer  them  as  their 
caufe.  Hence  the  pretences  of  kings,  lawgivers,  priefts,  and  great  men,  to  infpira- 
tion,  with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  That  there  had  been  divine  communications, 
was  beyond  difpute ; and  therefore  all  that  reludlance  to  admit  them,  which  appears  in 
the  prefent  age,  was  over-ruled.  At  firft  there  were  no  impoftors.  When  therefore 
they  did  arife,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  the  multitude  to  diftinguifh  between  thofe  who 
had  really  divine  communications,  and  thofe  who  only  pretended  to  them ; till  at  laft 
all  real  infpiration  having  cealed  amongft  the  gentile  world,  their  feveral  religions  kept 
pofieffion  merely  by  the  force  of  education,  fraud  in  the  priefts,  and  fear  in  the  people ; 
and  even  thefe  fupports  began  to  fail  at  laft,  about  the  time  of  Chrift’s  coming.  And 
thus  many  things,  which  have  been  thought  to  weaken  the  evidences  for  the  fcripture 
accounts,  are  found  to  ftrengthen  them,  by  flowing  nuturally  from  that  ftate  of  religion 
in  ancient  times,  and  from  that  only,  which  the  fcripture  delivers. 

A farther  confirmation  of  the  fame  fcripture  accounts  of  the  flood,  diiperfion  of 
mankind,  and  patriarchal  revelations,  may  be  had  from  the  following  very  remarkable 
particular : it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  have  had, 
c^eteris  paribus^  more  or  lefs  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  communication  with,  Egypt,  Ealajiine,  Chaldaa,  and 
the  other  countries,  that  were  inhabited  by  the  moft  eminent  perfons  amongft  the  firft 
defcendents  of  Noah,  and  by  thofe  who  are  faid  in  fcripture  to  have  had  particular 
revelations  made  to  them  by  God ; and  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  world,  reckoning  PaUJHne  as  the  centre,  were  in  general  mere  favages.  Now  all 
this  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing  of  infidelity,  of  the  exclufion  of  all  divine 
communications.  Why  Ihould  not  human  nature  be  as  fagacious,  and  make  as  many 
difcoveries,  civil  and  religious,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt, 
PaUJHne,  Mejopotamia,  Greece,  or  Rome?  Nay,  why  fhould  PaUJHne  lb  far  exceed 
them  all,  as  it  did  confeffedly  ? Allow  the  fcripture  accounts,  and  all  will  be  clear  and 
eafy.  Mankind,  after  the  flood,  were  firft  difperfed  from  the  plains  of  Mejopotamia. 
Some  of  the  chief  heads  of  families  fettled  there,  in  PaUJHne,  and  in  Egypt.  PaUJHne 
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had  afterwards  extraordinary  divine  illunninations  bellowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the 
IJraelites  and  Jews.  Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purefl  notions  of  God,  and  the 
wifeft  civil  eftablifhment.  Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldaans,  who, 
not  being  removed  from  their  firft  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries  watered  by 
the  Nile,  E’igris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  preferved  more  both  of  the 
antediluvian  and  poftdiluvian  revelations,  alfo  to  have  had  more  leifure  for  invention, 
and  a more  free  communication  with  the  IJraelites  and  Jews,  than  any  other  nations ; 
whereas  thofe  fmall  parties,  which  were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  into 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  entirely  occupied  in  providing  neceflaries  for  themfelves, 
and  alfo  cut  off  by  rivers,  mountains,  or  diftance,  from  all  communication  with 
PaUJline,  Egypt,  and  Chaldea,  would  lofe  much  of  their  original  flock,  and  have 
neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  hiftory  of  particular  faffs,  and  inquire  what  atteftations  we 
can  produce  from  pagan  hiftory  for  the  fcripture  accounts  of  Abraham,  and  his  pofterity 
the  IJraelites  and  Jews.  We  cannot  expefl  much  here,  partly  becaufe  thefe  things  are 
of  a private  nature,  if  compared  to  the  univerfal  deluge,  partly  becaufe  the  pagan 
hiftory  is  either  deficient,  or  grofsly  corrupted  with  fable  and  fiflion,  till  we  come  to 
the  times  of  the  declenfion  of  the  kingdoms  of  IJrael  and  Judah.  However,  forne  faint 
traces  there  are  in  ancient  times,  and  many  concurring  circumftances  in  fucceeding 
ones ; and,  as  foon  as  the  pagan  records  come  to  be  clear  and  certain,  we  have 
numerous  and  ftrong  confirmations  of  the  facred  hiftory.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  Abraham 
feems  to  have  tranfpired  in  fome  meafure.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  ancient 
Brachmans  were  of  his  pofterity  by  Keturah,  that  they  derived  their  name  from  him, 
and  worftiipped  the  true  God  only.  Mojes  is  mentioned  by  many  heathen  writers,  and 
the  accounts  which  they  give  of  his  condufting  the  IJraelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  are 
fuch  as  might  be  expefled.  The  authors  lived  fo  long  after  Mojes,  and  had  fo  little 
opportunity  or  inclination  to  know  the  exafl  truth,  or  to  be  particular,  that  their 
accounts  cannot  invalidate  the  fcripture  hiftory,  though  they  do  a little  confirm  it. 
The  expulfion  of  the  Canaanites  by  JoJhua  feems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jhepherds  in  the  Lower  Egypt  mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  of  the 
expulfion  of  the  natives  into  the  Upper  Egypt-,  who,  after  fome  centuries,  drove  the 
Jhepherds  back  again  into  Canaan  about  the  time  of  Saul.  The  Canaanites  mentioned  by 
St.  Aujlin  and  others,  upon  the  coaft  of  Afric,  may  be  of  the  fame  original.  See 
Newton's  Chronol.  page  198.  We  may  conclude  from  the  book  of  Judges,  that  there 
were  many  petty  fovereignties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canaan-,  and  it  appears  from 
pagan  hiftory,  as  Sir  IJaac  Newton  has  reftified  it,  that  the  firft  great  empire,  that  of 
Egypt,  was  not  yet  rifen.  When  David  fubdued  the  Philijlines  or  Phoenicians,  Cadmus 
and  others  feem  to  have  fled  into  Greece,  and  to  have  carried  letters  with  them,  which 
the  Philijlines  had  probably  learnt,  about  a generation  before,  from  the  copy  of  the 
law  found  in  the  ark  taken  from  the  IJraelites.  After  Solomons  temple  was  built,  the 
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temple  of  Vulcan  in  Egypty  and  others  in  other  places,  began  to  be  built  in  imitation  of 
it;  juft  as  the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were  imitations  of  God’s  communications  to  the 
IJraeliteSy  and  particularly  of  that  by  Urim  and  Ehummim.  Shijhaky  who  came  out  of 
Egypt  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehohoayny  is  the  Se/ojlris  of  Herodotus ; and  this  point,  being 
fettled,  becomes  a capital  pin,  upon  which  all  the  pagan  chronology  depends.  Hence 
Herodotus’s  lift  of  the  Egyptian  kings  is  made  probable  and  confiftent.  As  we  advance 
farther  to  the  AJfyrian  monarchy,  the  fcripture  accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones 
rectified ; and  when  we  come  ftill  farther  to  the  ara  of  NabonaJJar,  and  to  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  PerfiUy  which  are  pofterior  to  this  aruy  and  recorded  in  Ptolemy’s  canon, 
we  find  the  agreement  of  facred  and  profane  hiftory  much  more  exadl,  there  being 
certain  criterions  in  the  profane  hiftory  for  fixing  the  fadts  related  in  it.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  not  only  the  diredt  relations  of  the  hiftorical  books,  but  the  indiredf, 
incidental  mention  of  things  in  the  prophecies,  tallies  with  true  chronology;  which 
furely  is  fuch  an  evidence  for  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  as  cannot  be  called  in 
queftion.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  facred  hiftory  is  diftindb, 
methodical,  and  confiftent  throughout;  the  profane  utterly  deficient  in  the  firft  ages, 
obfcure,  and  full  of  fidtions,  in  the  fucceeding  ones ; and  that  it  is  but  juft  clear  and 
precife  in  the  principal  fadls  about  the  time  that  the  facred  hiftory  ends.  So  that  this 
corredls  and  regulates  that,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many  inftances,  which  muft 
otherwife  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable.  How  then  can  we  fuppofe  the  facred 
hiftory  not  to  be  genuine  and  true,  or  a wicked  impofture  to  rife  up,  and  continue  not 
only  undifcovered,  but  even  to  increafe  to  a moft  audacious  height,  in  a nation  which 
of  all  others  kept  the  moft  exadt  accounts  of  time  ? I will  add  one  remark  more : this 
fame  nation,  who  may  not  have  loft  fo  much  as  one  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  Babylonijh  captivity,  as  foon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  prophets, 
became  moft  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of  keeping  time,  there  being  nothing  more 
erroneous  than  the  accounts  of  JoJephuSy  and  the  modern  JewSy  from  the  time  of  CyruSy 
to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ; notwithftanding  that  all  the  requifite  afliftances  might 
eafily  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  exadlnefs  of  the  facred  hiftory  was  owing  to  the  divine” 
aftiftance. 

It  is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures,  allied  to  thofe  which  I am  here  con- 
fidering,  that  the  manners  of  the  perfons  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  have  that  fimpli- 
city  and  plainnefs,  which  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers ; 
and  both  of  them  concur,  by  this,  to  intimate  the  novelty  of  the  then  prefent  race,  i.  e. 
the  deluge. 

Befides  thefe  atteftations  from  profane  hiftory,  we  may  confider  the  Jews  themfelves 
as  bearing  teftimony  to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  an- 
cient hiftory,  i.  e.  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments.  Allow  this,  and  it  will 
be  eafy  to  fee  how  they  fhould  ftill  perfift  in  their  attachment  to  that  religion,  thofe  laws, 
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and  thofe  prophecies,  which  fo  manifeftly  condemn  them,  both  in  paft  timies,  and 
in  the  prefent.  Suppofe  any  confiderable  alteration  made  in  their  ancient  hiftory,  7.  e. 
any  fuch  as  may  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  infidelity,  and  their  prefent  ftate  will  be  inex- 
plicable. 

The  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are  verified  by  hiftory,  in  a manner  ftill  more 
illuftrious ; thefe  books  being  written,  and  the  fadbs  mentioned  therein  tranfa(5led, 
during  the  times  of  Auguftus,  'Tiberius,  and  the  fucceeding  Cajars.  Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  incidental  mention  of  the  Roman  emperors,  governors  of  Judaa,  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  Jewifh  high  priefts,  feels  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
cuftoms,  of  places,  and  of  tranfaftions,  is  found  to  be  perfe<5lly  agreeable  to  the  hiftories 
of  thofe  times.  And  as  the  whole  number  of  thefe  particulars  is  very  great,  they  may 
be  reckoned  a full  proof  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament;  it 
being  impoffible  for  a perfon  who  had  forged  them,  i.  e.  who  was  not  an  eye  and  ear 
witnefs,  and  otherwife  concerned  with  the  tranfa<5lions  as  the  books  require,  but  who 
had  invented  many  hiftories  and  circumftances,  &c.  not  to  have  been  deficient, 
fuperfluous,  and  erroneous.  No  man’s  memory  or  knowledge  is  fufficient  for  fuch  an 
adaptation  of  feigned  circumftances,  and  efpecially  where  the  mention  is  incidental. 
Let  any  one  confider  how  often  the  beft  poets  fail  in  this,  who  yet  endeavour  not  to 
vary  from  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  age  of  which  they  write ; at  the  fame  time 
that  poetry  neither  requires  nor  admits  fo  great  a minutenefs  in  the  particular 
circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  have 
defeended  to  naturally  and  incidentally 

Secondly,  That  Chrift  preached  in  Judaa  and  Galilee,  made  many  difciples,  and  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews ; alfo 
that  his  difciples  preached  after  his  death,  not  only  in  Judaea,  but  all  over  the  Roman 
empire ; that  they  converted  multitudes,  were  perfecuted,  and  at  laft  fuffered  death,  for 
their  firm  adherence  to  their  mafter;  and  that  both  Chrijl  and  his  difciples  pretended  to 
work  many  miracles;  are  fads  attefted  by  civil  hiftory  in  the  ampleft  manner,  and 
which  cannot  be  called  in  queftion.  Now  thefe  fa6ls  are  fo  connefted  with  the  other 
fa£ls  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together.  There  is 
no  probable  account  to  be  given  of  thefe  fafts,  but  by  allowing  the  reft.  For  the  proof 
of  this,  I appeal  to  every  reader  who  will  make  the  trial.  It  may  alfo  be  concluded 
from  the  remarkable  unwillingnefs  of  the  prefent  unbelievers  to  allow  even  the  plaineft 
fads  in  exprefs  terms.  For  it  fhews  them  to  be  apprehenfive,  that  the  conneiftion 
between  the  feveral  principal  fadls  mentioned  in  the  New  I'eftament  is  infeparable,  and 
that  the  atteftation  given  to  fome  by  civil  hiftory  may  eafily  be  extended  to  all. 

It  has  been  objefled,  that  more  mention  ought  to  have  been  made  of  the  common 
fa6ts  by  the  profane  writers  of  thofe  times,  alfo  fome  acknowledgment  of  the  miraculous 
ones,  had  they  been  true.  To  this  we  may  anfwer,  Firft,  That  Judaea  was  but  a fmall 
and  diftant  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Jews  themfelves,  witli  whom  the 
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Chriftians  were  for  a long  time  confounded,  much  defpifed  by  the  Romans,  Secondly, 
That  hiflorians,  politicians,  generals,  &c.  have  their  imaginations  fo  much  preoccupied 
by  affairs  of  ftate,  that  matters  purely  religious  are  little  regarded  by  them.  Gallia 
cared  for  fione  of  thefe  things.  Thirdly,  That  a perfon  who  attended  in  any  great  degree 
to  the  chriftian  affairs,  if  a good  man,  could  fcarce  avoid  becoming  a chriftian ; after 
which  his  teflirnony  ceafes  to  be  pagan,  and  becomes  chriftian  j of  which  I fhall  fpeak 
under  the  next  head.  Fourthly,  That  both  thofe  who  were  favourers  of  the  chriftians, 
and  thofe  averfe  to  them  in  a moderate  degree,  one  of  which  muft  be  the  cafe  with  great 
numbers,  would  have  motives  to  be  filent ; the  half  chriftians  would  be  filent  for  fear  of 
being  perfecuted  j and  the  others  would  affedl  to  take  no  notice  of  what  they  difliked, 
but  could  not  difprove ; which  is  a fa6l  that  occurs  to  daily  obfervation.  Laftly,  when 
thefe  things  are  laid  together,  the  atteftations  of  the  profane  writers  to  the  common  fadts 
appear  to  be  fuch  as  one  might  exped,  and  their  filence  as  to  the  miraculous  ones  is 
accounted  for. 

Thirdly,  All  the  chriftian  writers,  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  and  downwards,  bear 
teftimony  to  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  truth  of  the 
fads,  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  dired  and  indired,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  might  be 
expeded.  Their  quotations  from  them  are  numberlefs,  and  agree  fufficiently  with  the 
prefent  copies.  They  go  every  where  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fads,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  their  difcourfes,  writings,  hopes,  fears,  &c.  They  difcover  every 
where  the  higheft  regard,  and  even  veneration,  both  for  the  books  and  the  authors. 
In  fhort,  one  cannot  fee  how  this  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  can  be  invalidated,  unlefs  by  fuppofing  all  the  ecclefiaftical  writings  of  the 
firft  centuries  to  be  forged  alfo ; or  all  the  writers  to  have  concurred  to  write  as  if  they 
believed  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  thefe  books,  though  they  did  not ; or  to  have  had 
no  ability  or  inclination  to  diftinguifh  genuinenefs  and  truth  from  forgery  and  falfehood  j 
or  by  fome  other  fuch  fuppofition,  as  will  fcarce  bear  to  be  named. 

Here  three  queftions  may  be  afked,  that  bear  fome  relation  to  this  fubjedj  and  the 
anfwers  to  which  will,  I think,  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  has  been  advanced  in  the 
laft  paragraph. 

Thus,  Firft,  It  may  be  afked,  why  we  have  not  more  accounts  of  the  life  of  Chrift 
tranfmitted  to  us.  To  this  I anfwer,  that  it  is  probable  from  St.  Luke's  preface,  that 
there  were  many  fhort  and  imperfed  accounts  handed  about  very  early  the  authors  of 
which,  though  they  had  not  taken  care  to  inform  themfelves  accurately,  did  not, 
however,  endeavour  to  impofe  on  others  defignedly  ■,  and  that  all  thefe  grew  into  difufe, 
of  courfe,  after  the  four  gofpels,  or  perhaps  the  three  firft,  were  publifhed,  or,  at  leaft, 
after  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament  was  formed  j alfo  that  after  this  the  chriftians 
were  fo  perfedly  fatisfied,  and  had  the  four  gofpels  in  fuch  efteem,  that  no  one 
prefumed  to  add  any  other  accounts,  and  efpecially  as  all  the  apoftles  were  then  dead. 
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The  Second  Queftion  is,  how  come  we  to  have  fo  little  account,  in  the  primitive 
writers,  of  the  lives,  labours,  and  fulferings  of  the  apoftles  ? I anfwer,  that  the  apoftles 
feem  to  have  refided  in  Jud^ea^  till  Nero's,  army  invaded  it,  and  afterwards  to  have 
travelled  into  diftant  parts  j and  that  neither  their  converts  in  Judcta,  nor  thofe  in  the 
diftant  barbarous  countries,  into  which  they  travelled,  could  have  any  probable  motive 
for  writing  their  lives:  alfo,  that,  as  to  other  chriftians,  they  had  neither  opportunities 
nor  motives.  The  chriftians  looked  up  to  Chrift,  as  their  mafter,  not  to  the  apoftles. 
Their  great  bufinefs  was  to  promote  chriftianity,  not  to  gratify  their  own  or  other’s 
fruitlefs  curiofity.  They  were  not  learned  men,  who  had  fpent  their  lives  in  -the  ftudy 
of  annalifts  and  biographers.  They  did  not  fufpe61:,  that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
apoftles  would  ever  be  wanted,  or  that  any  one  could  call  their  integrity,  infpiration, 
miracles,  &c.  in  queftion.  St.  Luke  feems  to  have  defigned  by  his  A£fSy  chiefly  to 
fhew  how  the  gofpel  firft  got  firm  footing  amongft  JewSy  profelytes  of  the  gate,  and 
idolatrous  gentiles ; In  order  to  encourage  the  new  converts  to  copy  the  examples  of  the^‘ 
apoftles,  and  firft  preachers,  and  to  publifh  the  gofpel  in  all  nations.  Laftly,  the 
primitive  chriftians  had  early  difputes  with  Jewsy  heathens,  heretics,  and  even  with  one 
another ; which  took  up  much  of  their  attention  and  concern. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  afked,  who  were  the  perfons  that  forged  the  fpurious  ads  and 
revelations  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles,  &c.  I anfwer,  that,  amongft  the  number  of  thofe 
who  joined  themfelves  to  the  chriftians,  there  muft  be  many  whofe  hearts  were  not  truly 
purified,  and  who,  upon  apoftatizing,  would  become  more  felf-interefted,  vain-glorious, 
and  impure,  than  before.  Thefe  were  antichrifts,  as  St.  John  calls  them,  who  left  the 
church  becaufe  they  were  not  of  it.  Some  of  thefe  forged  books  to  fupport  themfelves, 
and  eftablilh  their  own  tenets.  Others  might  write  partly  like  enthufiafts,  partly  like 
impoftors.  And,  laftly.  There  were  fome  both  weak  and  wicked  men,  though  not  fo 
abandoned  as  the  ancient  heretics,  who  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  century,  and 
afterwards,  endeavoured  to  make  converts  by  forgeries,  and  fuch  other  wicked  arts. 
However,  all  thofe  who  are  ufually  called  fathers,  in  the  firft  ages,  ftand  remarkably 
clear  of  fuch  charges. 

Fourthly,  The  propagation  of  chriftianity,  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  oppofed 
by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  bears  wicnefs  to  the  truth  and  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament.  But  I forbear  entering  upon  this  argument,  as  it  will  come  more 
properly  in  another  place.  Let  me  only  obferve  here,  that  there  are  many  paflages  in 
the  I'almudical  writings,  which  afford  both  light  and  confirmation  to  the  New 
Teftament,  notwithftanding  that  one  principal  defign  of  the  authors  was  to  difcredit  it. 
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PROP.  CXXIV. 

^he  Agreement  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  'Tejiaments  with  themfehes  and  with  each 
other i is  an  Argument  both  of  their  Genuinenefs  and  'Truth. 

The  truth  of  this  propofitlon  will  be  evident,  if  a fufficient  number  of  thefe  mutual 
agreements  can  be  made  out.  It  is  never  found,  that  any  fingle  perfon,  who  deviates 
much  from  the  truth,  can  be  fo  perfedly  upon  his  guard  as  to  be  always  con fiflent 
with  himfelf.  Much  lefs  therefore  can  this  happen  in  the  cafe  of  a number,  living  alfo 
in  different  ages.  Nothing  can  make  them  confiftent,  but  their  copying  faithfully  after 
real  fads.  The  inftances  will  make  this  clearer. 

The  laws  of  the  Ifraelites  are  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  referred  to  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  diredt  and  indiredt,  in  the  hiftorical  books,  in  the  Pfalms,  and  in  the 
Prophecies.  The  hiftorical  fadfs  alfo  in  the  preceding  books  are  often  referred  to  in 
thofe  that  fucceed,  and  in  the  Pfalms  and  Prophecies.  In  like  manner  the  gofpels 
have  the  greateft  harmony  with  each  other,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Abls 
of  the  Apojlles.  And  indeed  one  may  fay,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  book  of  either  Old 
or  New  Teftament,  which  may  not  be  fliewn  to  refer  to  many  of  the  reft  in  fome  way 
or  other.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Bible  has  been  ftudied  and  commented 
upon  far  more  than  any  other  book  whatfoever ; and  that  it  has  been  the  bufinefs  of 
believers  in  all  ages  to  find  out  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts,  and  of  unbelievers  to 
fearch  for  inconfiftencies ; alfo  that  the  firft  meet  every  day  with  more  and  more 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures  from  the  mutual  agreements  and  coincidences  here 
confidered;  and  that  unbelievers  have  never  been  able  to  allege  any  inconfiftencies  that 
could  in  the  leaft  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  principal  fadls ; I think,  not  even  affedt  the 
divine  infpiration  of  the  hiftorical  books,  according  to  the  fecond  or  third  hypothefis 
above-mentioned. 

It  will  probably  illuftrate  this  propofition,  to  bring  a parallel  inftance  from  the 
Roman  writers.  Suppofe  then  that  no  more  remained  of  thefe  writers  than  Livyy  Tullyy 
and  Horace.  Would  they  not  by  their  references  to  the  fame  fadts  and  cuftoms,  by  the 
famenefs  of  ftyle  in  the  fame  writer,  and  differences  in  the  different  ones,  and  number- 
lefs  other  fuch  like  circumftances  of  critical  confideration,  prove  themfelves,  and  one 
another  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal  fadls  related,  or  alluded  to,  to  be  true  ? 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  mutual  harmony  and  felf-confiftency,  in  its 
ultimate  ratio,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  for  fadls  done  in  ancient 
times  or  diftant  places.  Thus,  if  a perfon  was  fo  fceptical  as  to  call  in  queftion  the 
whole  Roman  hiftory,  even  the  moft  notorious  fadls,  as  tfieir  conquefts  firft  of  Italy, 
and  then  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  death  of  Ccejar,  and  the  fall  of  the  weftern 
empire  by  the  invafions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  with  all  the  evidences  of  thefe  from 
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books,  infcriptions,  coins,  cuftoms,  &c.  as  being  all  forged  in  order  to  deceive ; one 
could  only  fhew  hinn,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  what  he  lees  of  human  nature,  to 
fuppofe  that  there  Ihould  be  fuch  a combination  to  deceive ; or  that  the  agreement 
of  thefe  evidences  widi  each  other  is  far  too  great  to  be  the  elfedl  of  any  fuch  fraudu- 
lent defign,  of  chance,  &c.  And  all  thefe  arguments  are,  in  elfedt,  only  bringing 
a number  of  concurring  evidences,  whofe  fum  total  foon  approaches  to  the  ultimate 
limit,  i.  e.  to  unity,  or  abfolute  certainty,  nearer  than  by  any  diftinguifliable  difference. 
It- does  not  therefore  import,  in  refpecft  of  real  convidlion,  after  a certain  number  are 
brought,  whether  we  bring  any  more  or  no ; they  can  only  add  this  imperceptible 
defeft,  i.  e.  praftically  nothing.  Thus  1 fuppofe,  that  the  remaining  writings  of 
Livy,  Lully,  and  Horace  alone  would  fatisfy  any  impartial  man  fo  much  of  the  general 
extenfivenefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts,  &c,  that  nothing  perceptible  could  be  added 
to  his  conviflion  j no  more  than  any  common  event  can,  or  ever  does  in  fadl,  appear 
more  credible  from  the  teftimony  of  a thoufand  than  of  ten  or  twenty  witneffes  of 
approved  integrity.  And  whoever  will  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  prefent  cafe,  mufl 
perceive,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  numberlefs  minute,  direfl,  and  indireft  agree- 
ments and  coincidences,  that  prefent  themfelves  to  all  diligent  readers  of  the  fcriptures, 
prove  their  truth  and  genuinenefs  beyond  all  contradiftion,  at  lead  according  to  the 
firft  and  lowed  hypothefis  concerning  divine  infpiration. 

As  to  thofe  few  and  fmall  apparent  inconfidencies,  which  are  fuppofed  to  confine 
the  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures  to  this  lowed  fenfe ; one  may  obferve,  that  they 
decreafe  every  day  as  learned  men  inquire  farther;  and  that,  were  the  fcriptures 
perfedtly  exa6l  in  every  particular,  there  mud  be  fome  apparent  difficulties,  arifing 
merely  from  our  ignorance  of  ancient  languages,  cudoms,  didant  places,  &c.  and 
confequently  that  if  thefe  be  not  more,  than  our  ignorance  makes  it  reafonable  to 
expert,  they  are  no  objeftion  at  all.  And  of  apparent  inconfidencies  one  may  remark 
in  particular,  that  they  exclude  the  fuppofition  of  forgery.  No  fingle  forger,  or 
combination  of  forgers,  would  have  differed  the  apparent  inconfidencies  which  occur 
in  a few  places,  fuch  as  the  different  genealogies  of  Chrid  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
and  fome  little  variations  in  the  narration  of  the  fame  fa6t  in  different  gofpels.  Thefe 
are  too  obvious  at  fird  fight  not  to  have  been  prevented,  had  there  been  any  fraud. 

I will  liere  add  an  hypothefis,  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  one  may  reconcile 
the  genealogies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  I fuppofe  then,  that  St.  Matthezv  relates 
the  real  progenitors  of  Jofeph ; St.  Luke  the  feries  of  thofe  who  were  heirs  to  David 
by  birthright ; and  that  both  tranfcribed  from  genealogical  tables,  well  known  to  the 
Jews  of  thofe  times.  St.  Matthew  after  David  takes  Solomon,  from  whom  JoJeph 
lineally  dcfcended.  St.  Luke  takes  Nathan,  upon  whom,  though  younger  than  fome 
others,  and  even  than  Solomon,  we  mud  fuppofe  the  birthright  to  be  conferred,  as  in 
the  indances  of  Jacob  and  JoJeph.  St.  Matthew  proceeds  by  real  defcent  to  Salathiel, 
at  the  time  of  the  cajitivity ; St.  Luke  proceeds  by  the  heirs  according  to  birth  right, 
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and  comes  to  Salathiel  likewlfe.  We  muft  therefore  fuppofe,  that  Salathiely  Solomon's 
heir,  was  now  David's  alfo,  by  the  extin6tion  of  all  the  branches  of  Nathan’s  family. 
St.  Matthew  then  takes  Zorobahel  as  JoJeph’s  real  progenitor,  St.  Luke  takes  him  as 
heir  or  eldeft  fon  to  Salathiel.  Again,  St.  Matthew  takes  Abiud  the  real  progenitor, 
St.  Luke  Rheja  the  eldeft  fon  5 and  thus  St.  Matthew  proceeds  by  lineal  defcent  to 
Jofeph,  St.  Luke  by  heirs  to  the  fame  JoJeph  j for  we  are  to  fuppofe,  that  Heli  dying 
without  heirs  male,  Jofeph  became  his  heir  by  birthright,  i.  e.  heir  to  Zorobabely 
i.  e.  to  David.  If  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  daughter  to  Heliy  for 
which  there  appears  to  be  fome  evidence,  the  folution  will  be  more  complete,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  JewiJJj  cuftoms.  It  confirms  this  folution,  that  St.  Matthew  ufes 
the  word  ly£w>jo-£,  which  reftrains  his  genealogy  to  lineal  defcent  j whereas  St.  Luke 
ufes  the  article  which  is  very  general.  It  confirms  it  alfo,  that  St.  Luke’s  defcents, 
reckoning  from  David  to  Salathiely  are  but  about  twenty-two  years  apiece ; which  is 
much  too  fhort  for  defcents  from  father  to  fon,  but  agrees  very  well  to  defcents  by 
birthright.  As  to  St.  Matthew’s  defcents,  they  are  far  too  long,  after  the  captivity, 
for  defcents  from  father  to  fon  i but  then  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  fome  were  left  out 
on  account  of  dying  before  their  fathers,  or  fome  other  reafon.  Three  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  are  left  out  after  Joranty  perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  of  the  immediate 
pofterity  of  the  idolatrous  Ahab’s  daughter  Athaliah.  Others  are  left  out  after  the 
captivity,  perhaps  for  fome  fimilar  reafon, 

PROP.  CXXV. 

The  Unity  of  DeftgUy  which  appears  in  the  Difpenfations  recorded  in  the  Scripturesy  is  an 
Argument  not  only  of  their  truth  and  Genuinenefs,  but  alfo  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

For  this  unity  is  not  only  fo  great  as  to  exclude  forgery  and  fidtion,  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  mutual  agreements  mentioned  in  the  laft  propofition,  but  alfo  greater  than 
the  beft  and  ableft  men  could  have  preferved,  in  the  circumftances  of  thefe 
writers,  without  the  divine  afliftance.  In  order  to  fee  this,  let  us  inquire  what  this 
defign  is,  and  how  it  is  purfued  by  the  feries  of  events,  and  divine  interpofitions, 
recorded  in  the  fcriptures. 

The  defign  is  that  of  bringing  all  mankind  to  an  exalted,  pure,  and  fpiritual  hap- 
pinefs,  by  teaching,  enforcing,  and  begetting  in  them  love  and  obedience  to  God.  This 
appears  from  many  paflages  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  the 
New.  Now  we  are  not  here  to  inquire  in  what  manner  an  almighty  being  could  fooneft 
and  moft  effedually  accomplifh  this.  But  the  queftion  is,  whether,  laying  down  the 
ftate  of  things  as  it  has  been,  is,  and  probably  will  be,  for  our  foundation,  there  be  not 
a remarkable  fitnefs  in  the  difpenfations  afcribed  to  God  in  the  fcriptures,  to  produce 
this  glorious  effed ; and  whether  perfons  who  adminiftered  thefe  difpenfations 
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did  not  here  concur  with  a furprizing  uniformity,  though  none  of  them 
faw  God’s  ultimate  defign  completely,  and  fome  but  very  imperfefUy ; juft  as 
brutes  by  their  inftinfls,  and  children  by  the  workings  of  their  natural  faculties, 
contribute  to  their  own  prefervation,  improvement,  and  happinefs  without  at 
all  forefeeing,  that  they  do  this.  If  we  alter  any  of  the  circumftances  of  the 
microcofm  or  macrocofm,  of  the  frame  of  our  own  natures,  or  of  the  external  world 
that  furrounds  us,  we  fhall  have  queftion  rife  up  after  queftion  in  an  endlefs  feries,  and 
ftiall  never  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  God  fliould  be  pleafed  to  produce  happinefs  inftantane- 
oufly,  i.  e.  without  any  means,  or  fecondary  inftrumental  caufes,  at  all  j and,  even 
then,  we  fhould  only  be  where  we  were  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  if  things  be  confidered 
in  the  true,  ultimate  light.  We  are  therefore  to  lay  down  the  real  ftate  of  things,  as 
our  foundation,  i.  e.  we  are  to  fuppofe  man  to  be  in  a ftate  of  good  mixed  with  evil, 
born  with  appetites,  and  expofed  to  temptations,  to  which  if  he  yields,  fuffering  muft 
follow ; which  fuffering,  however,  tends  to  eradicate  the  difpofition  from  whence  it 
flowed,  and  to  implant  a better : we  are  to  fuppofe  him  to  be  endued  with  voluntary 
powers,  which  enable  him  to  model  his  affections  and  aCtions  according  to  a rule ; and 
that  the  love  of  God,  his  ultimate  happinefs,  can  never  be  genuine,  but  by  his  firft 
learning  to  fear  God,  by  his  being  mortified  to  pleafure,  honour,  and  profit,  and  the 
moft  refined  felfifh  defires,  and  by  his  loving  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  i.  e.  we  muft 
fuppofe  all  that  which  praftical  writers  mean  by  a ftate  of  trial,  temptation,  moral 
exercife  and  improvement,  and  of  practical  free-will  Let  us  fee  therefore,  how  the 
feveral  dilpenfations  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  their  being  recorded  there,  and  the 
fubordinate  parts,  which  the  prophets  and  apoftles  adled,  confpired  to  bring  about  this 
ultimate  end  of  man,  both  in  each  individual,  and  in  the  whole  aggregate,  confidered 
as  one  great  individual,  as  making  up  the  myftical  body  of  Chrift,  according  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul-,  and  inquire,  whether,  if  all  other  reafons  were  fet  afide,  the 
mere  harmony  and  concurrence  of  fo  many  parts,  and  fo  many  perfons  removed  from 
each  other  by  long  intervals  of  time,  in  this  one  great  defign,  will  not  compel  us  to 
acknowledge  the  genuinenefs,  truth,  and  divine  authority,  of  the  fcriptures. 

The  firft  thing  which  prefents  itfelf  to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  is  the  hiftory  of  the 

creation  and  fall.  Thefe  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  as  was  faid  above,  being  the 

foundation  upon  which  we  go.  However,  the  recording  them  by  Mojes,  as  tradition 
began  to  grow  weak  and  uncertain,  has  been  of  great  ufe  to  all  thofe,  who  have  had 
them  communicated  by  this  means  perfectly  or  imperfeCtly,  i.  e.  to  a great  part  of  the 
world.  This  hiftory  impreffes  an  awful  and  amiable  fenfe  of  the  Divine  Being,  our 
creator  and  judge ; fliews  the  heinoufnefs  of  fin ; and  mortifies  us  to  this  world,  by 
declaring  that  our  paffage  through  it  muft  be  attended  with  labour  and  forrow.  We 

find  ourfelves  in  this  ftate ; revealed  religion  did  not  bring  us  into  it : nor  is  this  ftate 

an  objeflion  to  revealed  religion,  more  than  to  natural ; however,  revealed  religion 
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goes  a ftep  higher  than  natural,  and  fhews  the  immediate  fecondary  caufe,  viz.  the 
fm  and  wilful  difobedience  of  our  firfl:  parents.  And  when  the  account  of  paradife,  of 
man’s  expulfion  thence,  and  of  the  curfe  paft  upon  him  in  the  beginning  of  GenefiSy ' 
are  compared  with  the  removal  of  this  curfe,  of  forrow,  crying,  pain,  and  death,  with 
the  renovation  of  all  things,  and  with  man’s  reftoration  to  the  tree  of  life  and  paradife, 
and  his  admiflion  into  the  new  Jerufalem  in  the  lafl;  chapters  of  the  revelation,  hope 
and  fear  quicken  each  other  i and  both  confpire  to  purify  the  mind,  and  to  advance 
the  great  defign  conlidered  under  this  propofition. 

How  far  the  deluge  was  neceffary,  ceteris  manentihusy  for  the  purification  of  thofe 
who  were  deftroyed  by  it,  i.  e.  for  accomplifhing  this  great  end  in  them,  we  cannot 
prefume  to  fay.  It  is  fufficient,  that  there  is  no  contrary  prefumption,  that  no  methods 
confifbent  with  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  ancient  world  were  negledled,  as  far  as  we 
know,  and  that  we  are  not  in  the  lead;  able  to  propofe  a better  fcheme.  We  leave 
thefe  rebellious,  unhappy  people,  now  tranflated  into  another  ftate,  to  the  fame  kind 
Providence  which  attended  them  in  this,  and  all  whofe  punifhments  on  this  fide  the 
grave  are  for  melioration.  However,  the  evident  footfteps  of  this  in  the  world,  and 
the  clear  tradition  of  it,  which  would  continue  for  feveral  ages,  alfo  the  hiftory  of  it 
delivered  by  Mojesy  have  an  unqueftionable  good  tendency.  Sinners,  who  refledt  at 
all,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  fo  dreadful  an  inftance  of  divine  feverity.  Farther,  if 
this  hiftory  ftiould  open  to  us  a new  relation,  viz.  that  which  we  bear  to  the  comets, 
this,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  fcriptures,  may  give  us  hereafter  fuch  intima- 
tions concerning  the  kind,  degree,  and  duration  of  future  punifhment,  as  will  make 
the  moft  obdurate  tremble,  and  work  in  them  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wifdom,  and  of  the  perfedt  love  which  cafteth  out  fear.  At  the  fame  time  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  covenant  which  God  made,  not  only  with  Noah  and  his  pofterity, 
but  v,?ith  all  living  creatures,  after  the  flood,  has  a diredl  and  immediate  tendency  to 
beget  love. 

The  confufion  of  languages,  the  confequent  difperfion  of  mankind,  and  the  fliorten- 
ing  of  the  lives  of  the  poftdiluvians,  all  concurred  to  check  the  exorbitant  growth  and 
infedlion  of  wickednefs.  And  we  may  judge  how  necelTary  thefe  checks  were,  Cisteris 
manentibusy  from  the  great  idolatry  and  corruption  which  appeared  in  the  world  within 
lefs  than  a thoufand  years  after  the  flood.  The  patriarchal  revelations  mentioned  and 
intimated  by  Mojes  had  the  fame  good  effedls,  and  were  the  foundations  of  thofe 
pagan  religions,  and,  in  great  meafure,  of  that  moral  fenfe,  which,  corrupt  and 
imperfefl  as  they  were,  could  not  but  be  far  preferable  to  an  entire  want  of  thefe. 
If  it  be  objedled,  that,  according  to  this,  greater  checks,  and  more  divine  commu- 
nications, were  wanted  I anfwer,  that  a greater  difperfion,  or  fhortening  of  human 
life,  might  have  prevented  the  deftined  increafe  of  mankind,  or  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge, civil  and  religious,  &c.  and  that  more  or  more  evident  divine  interpofitions  might 
have  reftrained  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  or  have  precluded  that  faith  which  is 
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neceflary  to  our  ultimate  perfedion.  Thefe  are  conjedures  indeed ; but  they  are 
upon  the  level  with  the  objedion,  which  is  conjedural  alfo. 

The  next  remarkable  particular  that  occurs,  is  the  calling  Abraham y the  father 
of  the  faithful.  Now  in  this  part  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  as  it  is  explained  by  the 
New  Teftament,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  evidences  of  God’s  great  defign  to  purify  and 
perfed  mankind.  He  is  called  to  forfake  his  relations,  friends  and  country,  left  he 
fhould  be  corrupted  by  idolatry ; he  receives  the  promife  of  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
without  feeing  any  probable  means  of  obtaining  it,  befides  this  promife,  in  order  to 
wean  him  from  the  dependence  on  external  means ; he  waits  for  a fon  till  all  natural 
expedations  ceafed,  for  the  fame  purpofe;  by  obtaining  him  he  learns  to  truft  in  God 
notwithftanding  apparent  impoffibilities ; and  the  command  to  facrifice  his  Jon,  his  only 
Jon  IJaac^  whom  he  lovedy  affords  him  a noble  opportunity  of  exercifing  this  truft,  and 
of  (hewing,  that  his  principle  of  obedience  to  God  was  already  fuperior  to  the  pureft 
of  earthly  affedions.  Laftly,  when  God  promifes  him,  as  a reward  for  all  his  faith 
and  obedience,  as  the  higheft  blelTing,  that  in  him  and  his  feed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  fhould  be  bleffedy  we  muft  conceive  this  to  be  a declaration,  firft,  that  God  him- 
felf  is  infinitely  benevolent ; and,  fecondly,  that  the  happinefs  of  Abrahamy  of  his 
feed,  and  of  all  mankind  who  were  to  be  blelTed  in  his  feed,  muft  arife  from  their 
imitation  of  God  in  his  benevolence.  This  whole  univerfe  is  therefore  a fyftem  of 
benevolence,  or,  as  St.  Paul  expre(Tes  it,  a body,  which,  being  fitly  fratned  and  com- 
pared together y increafeth  itfelf  hi  love. 

As  to  the  objedion  which  is  fometimes  made  to  the  facrifice  of  Ifiaac,  we  may 
obferve,  that  Abraham  had  himfelf  received  fo  many  divine  communications,  and  had 
been  acquainted  with  fo  many  made  to  his  anceftors,  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the 
commands  coming  from  God,  did  not  even  aflc  himfelf  the  queftion.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  that  early  age  there  had  as  yet  been  few  or  no  filfe  pretences,  or  illufions. 
Abraham  could  as  little  doubt  of  God’s  right  to  Ifaac's  life,  or  of  his  care  of  him  in 
another  ftate.  Thefe  things  were  parts  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  And  yet  great  faith 
was  required  in  Abrahamy  before  he  could  overcome  his  natural  affedion  and  tendernefs 
for  Ifaac  out  of  a principle  of  obedience  to  God,  and  truft  God  for  the  accompli (liment 
of  his  promife,  though  he  commanded  him  to  deftroy  the  only  apparent  means  of 
accompliftiing  it.  Unlefs  Abraham  had  been  highly  advanced  in  faith  and  obedience, 
he  could  not  have  ftood  fo  fevere  a trial ; but  this  trial  would  greatly  confirm  thefe. 
And  thus  this  hiftory  is  fo  far  from  being  liable  to  objedion,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
conformable  to  thofe  methods,  which  mere  reafon  and  experience  didate  as  the  proper 
ones,  for  advancing  and  perfeding  true  religion  in  the  foul.  When  the  typical  nature 
of  it  is  alfo  confidered,  one  cannot  furely  doubt  of  its  divine  authority.  And,  in  the 
previous  fteps,  through  which  Abraham  paffed  in  order  to  obtain  this  bleffing,  we  have 
an  adumbration  and  example  of  that  faith,  patience,  and  gradual  progrefs  in  the 
fpiritual  life,  which  are  ncceffary  to  all  thofe  who  hope  to  be  blejfed  with  faithful 
Abraham. 

Let 
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Let  us  next  pafs  on  to  Mojes^  and  the  IJraelites  under  his  conduft.  Here  we  enter 
upon  the  confideration  of  that  people,  who  are  the  type  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
each  individual  in  particular ; who  were  the  keepers  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  who, 
under  God,  agreeably  to  his  promife  to  Abrahaniy  have  been,  and  will  hereafter  be 
a bleffing  to  all  nations,  and  the  means  of  reftoring  man  to  his  paradifiacal  ftate.-  And 
firft  they  are  oppreffed  with  a cruel  flavery  in  Egyp^  left,  being  delighted  with  its 
fertility,  and  the  prefent  pleafures  of  fenfe  which  it  afforded,  they  fhould  forget  their 
true  earthly  country,  the  land  of  promife.  They  then  fee  the  moft  amazing  judgments 
inflifted  upon  their  enemies  the  Egyptians  by  God,  whilft  they  themfelves  were  proteded 
and  delivered,  that  fo  they  might  learn  confidence  in  his  power  and  favour,  and  be 
thus  prepared  for  their  inftitution  in  religion,  and  their  trial  and  purification  in  the 
wildernefs.  And  here  the  awful  delivery  of  the  law,  their  being  fed  from  day  to  day 
by  miracle,  their  being  kept  from  all  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  from  all  cares 
of  this  world  in  building,  planting,  &c.  till  their  old  habits,  and  Egyptian  cuftoms  and 
idolatries,  were  quite  effaced,  and  the  praflice  of  the  new  law  eftablifhed,  their  having 
the  hiftory  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  their  anceftors,  laid  before  them  in  one 
view,  their  tabernacle,  their  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies,  additional  to  thofe  of  the 
patriarchal  religion,  and  oppoftte  to  the  growing  idolatries  of  their  neighbours  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites^  and  which,  befides  their  ufes  as  types,  were  memorials  of 
their  relation  to  God,  and  of  his  conftant  prefence  and  proteftion,  and,  laftly,  the 
total  extinftion  of  that  murmuring  generation,  who  longed  for  the  flefla-pots  of  Egypt, 
cannot  but  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  purification  of  this  chofen  people,  as  being 
remarkably  analogous  to  the  methods  of  purification,  which  every  good  man  experiences 
in  himfelf,  and  fees  in  others,  i.  e.  cannot  but  appear  highly  conducive  to  the  great 
defign  confidered  under  this  propofition.  At  laft,  the  education  and  inftrudtion  of  this 
people  being  finifhed,  they  are  admitted  to  inherit  the  earthly  promife  made  to  their 
forefathers,  and  take  polfeffion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  under  JoJhua.  And  thus  we  come 
to  a remarkable  period  in  God’s  difpenfations  to  them. 

Now  therefore  they  are,  in  fome  meafure,  left  to  themfelves,  for  the  fake  of  moral 
improvement,  the  divine  interpofitions  being  far  lefs  frequent  and  folemn,  than  at  the 
firft  eredion  of  the  theocracy  under  Mofes\  adminiftration.  However,  there  were 
many  fupernatural  interpofitions,  appointments,  favours,  corredions,  &c.  from  Jofhua 
to  Malachiy  on  account  of  their  yet  infant  ftate  in  refped  of  internal  purity,  whofe 
tendency  to  improve  both  the  body  politic  of  the  nation,  and  each  individual,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident.  After  Malachi  they  were  entirely  left  to  themfelves  j their  canon  being 
completed,  they  were  then  only  to  hear  and  digeft  what  Mofes  and  the  prophets  had 
delivered  unto  them  j and  by  this  means  to  prepare  themfelves  for  the  laft  and  com- 
pleteft  difpenfation. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  this,  let  us  briefly  confider  the  ftate  of  the  gentile  world, 
in  the  interval  between  Abraham  and  Chrift,  and  what  intimations  the  Old  Tertamenc 
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gives  us  of  their  being  alfo  under  the  care  of  Providence,  and  in  a Rate  of  moral  difci- 
pline.  They  had  then,  according  to  this,  Firft,  the  traditions  of  patriarchal  revela- 
tions. Secondly,  All  the  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canaan  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities and  motives  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  true  religion.  Thirdly,  All  thofe 
who  conquered  them  at  any  time  could  not  but  learn  fomething  both  from  their  fubjec- 
tion,  and  their  deliverance  afterwards.  Fourthly,  The  captivities  by  Salmanejer  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  many  diftant  nations.  Laftly, 
The  diftradlions  of  the  JewiJh  Rate  during  the  cotemporary  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypty 
the  rife  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  and  the  tranllation  of  the  Old  Teflament  into  Greek, 
conduced  eminently  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  as  it  is  neceflary  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  for  the  exercife  of  various  affedtions,  and  our  moral  improvement,  that  there 
fhould  be  degrees  and  fubordinations  in  common  things,  fo  it  feems  equally  necelTary, 
that  it  fliould  be  fo  in  religious  matters  ; and  thus  the  Gentiles  may  have  had,  in  the 
interval  between  Abraham  and  Chrift,  all  that  fuited  their  other  circumftances,  all  that 
they  could  have  improved  by  internal  voluntary  purity,  other  things  remaining  the 
fame,  which  is  always  fuppofed.  And  it  is  remarkable  in  the  view  of  this  propofition, 
that  we  learn  fo  much  from  the  fcriptures  concerning  the  moral  difcipline  which  God 
afforded  to  the  Gentiles. 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Teftament,  the  great  defign  of  all  God’s  difpenfations 
appears  in  a ftill  more  confpicuous  manner.  Here  we  fee  how  Chrift  began  to  ere6t 
his  fpiritual  kingdom,  and  the  apoftles  extended  it  j we  have  the  fublimeft  dodlrines, 
and  pureft  precepts,  for  efteding  it  in  ourfelves  and  others,  and  the  ftrongeft  affurances, 
that  it  will  be  eftecfted  at  laft,  that  this  leaven  will  continue  to  operate  till  the  whole 
lump  be  leavened.  But,  above  all,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  principal  means  for 
effedling  this  is  by  fubmiflion  and  fuffcrance,  not  refiftance,  and  external  violence. 
The  preachers  are  to  undergo  ftiarne,  perfecution,  and  death,  as  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory  did  before  them.  This  is  that  foolijhnefs  of  God,  which  is  wfer  than  men,  and 
that  weaknejs  of  God,  which  is  ftronger  than  ?nen.  Thefe  means  feem  foolifh  and  weak 
to  the  falfe  wifdom  of  this  world.  But  if  they  be  compared  with  the  frame  of  our 
natures,  and  with  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  they  will  appear  to  be  perfeftly  fuited 
^ to  produce  in  all  mankind  that  beft  of  ends,  the  annihilation  of  felf,  and  worldly 
defires,  and  the  pure  and  perfedt  love  of  God,  and  of  all  his  creatures,  in  and  through 
him. 

Setting  afide  therefore  the  greatnefs  of  this  end,  and  its  fuitablenefs  to  the  divine 
goodnefs,  fetting  afide  alfo  the  miracles  which  have  concurred  in  it,  I fay  that  the 
coincidence  of  the  hiftories,  precepts,  promifes,  threatenings,  and  prophecies  of  the 
fcriptures  in  this  one  point  is  an  argument  not  only  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  but 
of  their  divine  authority.  Had  the  writers  been  guided  by  their  own  fpirits,  and  not 
by  the  fupernatural  influences  of  the  fpirit  of  truth,  they  could  neither  have  opened 
to  us  the  various  difpenfations  of  God  tending  to  this  one  point,  nor  have  purfued  it 
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themfelves,  with  fuch  entire  fteadinefs  and  uniformity,  through  fo  many  different  ages 
of  the  world. 

The  gradual  opening  of  this  defign  is  an  argum.ent  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Man’s  wif~ 
dom,  if  it  could  have  deformed  fuch  a defign,  would  have  rufhed  forward  upon  it  prema- 
turely. At  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve,  that  this  defign  is  implied  in  the  fcriptures 
from  the  firfl,  though  not  expreffed  fo  as  to  be  then  underftood  i which  is  another 
argument  of  their  divine  original. 

Cor.  From  the  reafoning  ufed  under  this  propofition  we  may  be  led  to  believe, 
that  all  the  great  events  which  happen  in  the  world,  have  the  fame  ufe  as  the  difpen- 
fations,  recorded  in  the  fcriptures,  viz.  that  of  being  a courfe  of  moral  difcipline  for 
nations  and  individuals,  and  of  preparing  the  world  for  future  difpenfations.  Thus 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  Mahometan  impofture, 
the  corruptions  of  the  chriftian  religion,  the  ignorance  and  darknefs  which  reigned  for 
fome  centuries  during  the  groflfeft  of  thefe  corruptions,  the  reformation,  reftoration  of 
letters,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  three  great  cotemporary  events  which  fucceeded 
the  dark  times,  the  rife  of  the  enthufiaftical  feds  fince  the  reformation,  the  vaft  increafe 
and  diffufion  of  learning  in  the  prefent  times,  the  growing  extenfivenefs  of  commerce 
between  various  nations,  the  great  prevalence  of  infidelity  amongft  both  Jews  and 
Chrijlians,  the  difperfion  of  Jews  and  JeJuits  into  all  known  parts  of  the  world,  &c.  &c. 
are  all  events,  which,  hov^ever  mifchievous  fome  of  them  may  feem  to  human  wifdom, 
are  cateris  manentihusj  the  moft  proper  and  effedual  way  of  haftening  the  kingdom  of 
Chirft,  and  the  renovation  of  all  things.  fi 


PROP.  CXXVI. 

Divine  Communications y Miracles,  and  Prophecies,  are  agreeable  to  Natural  Religion,  and 
even  Jeem  necejfary  in  the  Infancy  of  the  World. 

Since  God  is  a being  of  infinite  juftice,  mercy,  and  bounty,  according  to  natural 
religion,  it  is  reafonable  to  exped,  that  if  the  deficiencies  of  natural  reafon,  or  the 
inattention  of  mankind  to  the  footfteps  of  his  providence,  were  fuch  at  any  time,  as 
that  all  the  world  were  in  danger  of  being  loft  in  ignorance,  irreligion,  and  idolatry, 
God  Ihould  interpofe  by  extraordinary  inftrudion,  by  alarming  inftances  of  judgment 
and  mercy,  and  by  prophetical  declarations  of  things  to  come,  in  order  to  teach  men 
his  power,  his  juftice,  and  his  goodnefs,  by  fenfible  proofs  and  manifeftations.  We 
muft  not  fay  here,  that  God  could  not  fuffer  this ; but  inquire  from  hiftory,  whether  he 
has  or  no.  Now  I fuppofe  it  will  eafily  be  acknowledged,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  the 
gentile  world  in  ancient  times,  and  that  the  Judaical  and  Chriftian  inftitutions  have 
greatly  checked  irreligion  and  idolatry,  and  advanced  true  natural  religion  ; which  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  favour  of  thefe  inftitutions,  though  all  other  evidences  for 
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them  were  fet  afide.  Neither  muft  we  fay  here,  that  fince  God  permits  grofs  ignorance 
in  fome  nations,  the  Hottentots  for  inftance,  even  to  this  day,  he  might  have  permitted 
it  in  all  mankind.  Allow  that  we  know  fo  little  of  his  unfearchable  judgments,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  any  certain  conclufion  : yet  furely  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
forenamed  attributes,  and  to  the  analogies  of  other  things,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
(hould  have  fuch  a knowledge  of  God,  as  fuits  their  intellediual  faculties,  and  other 
circumftances,  and  carries  them  forwards  in  moral  improvement,  than  that  all  fhould 
{land  ftill,  or  go  backwards,  or  make  lefs  improvement  in  religion,  than  tallies  with 
their  improvements  in  other  things ; alfo  that  there  fliould  be  a fubordination  in 
religious  advantages,  rather  than  a perfedl:  equality. 

Natural  religion  alfo  teaches  us  to  confider  God  as  our  governor,  judge,  and  father. 
Now  all  thefe  fuperiors  have  two  ways  of  adminiftration,  inftruftion  and  providence  for 
the  well-being  of  their  inferiors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  It  is  therefore  natural  to 
expe6t  upon  great  occafions  an  extraordinary  interpofition  by  revelation,  miracle,  and 
phrophecy  ; and  that  efpecially  in  that  infancy  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  which 
both  facred  and  profane  hiftory  affure  us  of  -,  inafmuch  as  both  ftates  and  individuals 
require  much  more  of  the  extraordinary  interpofition  of  governors  and  parents  in  their 
infancy,  than  afterwards : all  which  has  a remarkable  correfpondence  with  the  hiftory 
of  revelation,  as  it  is  in  fad.  And  the  analogical  prefumptions  for  miracles,  in  this 
and  the  laft  paragraph,  feem  at  leaft  equal  to  any  prefumption  we  have,  or  can  have, 
in  this  our  ftate  of  ignorance  of  the  whole  of  things,  againft  them. 

But  there  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  miraculous  interpofitions,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  foregoing  theory  of  human  nature.  I take  it  for  granted,  that  man- 
kind have  not  been  upon  this  earth  from  all  eternity.  Eternity  neither  fuits  an  imper- 
fed,  finite  race  of  beings,  nor  our  habitation  the  earth.  It  cannot  have  revolved 
round  the  fun,  as  it  does  now,  from  all  eternity ; it  muft  have  had  fuch  changes  made 
in  it  from  its  own  fabric  and  principles,  from  the  fliocks  of  comets,  &c.  in  infinite 
time,  as  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  furvival.  There  was  therefore  a time  when 
man  was  firft  placed  upon  the  earth.  In  what  ftate  was  he  then  placed?  An  infant, 
with  his  mind  a blank,  void  of  ideas,  as  children  now  are  born  ? He  would  perifli 
inftantly,  without  a feries  of  miracles  to  preferve,  educate,  and  inftrud  him.  Or  if  he 
be  fuppofed  an  adult  w'ith  a blank  mind,  i.  e.  without  ideas,  aflbeiations,  and  the 
voluntary  powers  of  walking,  handling,  fpeaking,  &c.  the  conclufion  is  the  fame ; he 
muft  perifh  alfo,  unlefs  conduded  by  a miraculous  interpofition  and  guardianftiip. 
He  muft  therefore  have  fo  much  of  knowledge,  and  of  voluntary  and  fecondarily 
automatic  powers,  amongft  which  fpeech  muft  be  reckoned  as  a principal  one, 
imprefted  upon  him  in  the  way  of  inftind,  as  would  be  neceffary  for  his  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  that  of  his  offspring;  and  this  inftind  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
divine  revelation,  fince  he  did  not  acquire  it  by  natural  means.  It  is  alfo  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy;  for  it  feems  impoftible  for  mankind  to  fubfift  upon  the  earth,  as  it  now 
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is,  without  fome  foreknowledge,  and  the  confequent  methods  of  providing  for  futurity, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  brutes  have,  or  even  greater,  fince  man,  unprovided  with  manual 
arts,  is  peculiarly  expofed  to  dangers,  neceflities,  and  hardfhips. 

Let  us  next  confider,  how  the  firft  men  are  to  be  provided  with  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  a moral  fenfe : for  it  feems  neceffary,  that  they  fhould  be  pofTelfed  of  fome 
degree  of  thefe;  elfe  the  fenfual  and  felfifli  defires  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  be 
inconfiftent  both  with  each  man’s  own  fafety,  and  with  that  of  his  neighbour;  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  favage  nations,  who  yet  are  not  entirely  deftitute  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  moral  fenfe.  Now,  to  deduce  the  exiftence  and 
attributes  of  God,  even  in  a very  imperfedt  manner,  from  natural  phenomena,  requires, 
as  it  feems  to  me,  far  more  knowledge  and  ratiocination,  than  men  could  have  for 
many  generations,  from  their  natural  powers  ; and  that  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe  lan- 
guage not  to  be  infpired,  but  attained  in  a natural  way.  And  it  appears  both  from 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  from  common  obfervation,  that  this 
requires  much  time,  care,  and  cultivation,  befides  the  previous  knowledge  of  God, 
before  it  can  be  a match  for  the  impetuofity  of  natural  defires.  We  may  conclude 
therefore,  that  the  firft  men  could  not  attain  to  that  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  a moral  fenfe,  which  was  neceffary  for  them,  without  divine  infpiration. 

There  are  feveral  particulars  in  the  Mojaic  account  of  the  creation,  fall,  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  ancient  world,  which  tally  remarkably  with  the  method  of  reafoning  ufed 
here.  Thus,  man  is  at  firft  placed  in  a paradife,  where  there  was  nothing  noxious, 
and  confequently  where  he  would  need  lefs  miraculous  interpofition  in  order  to  preferve 
him.  He  lives  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  want  no  previous  arts  of  preparing 
them,  and  which  would  ftrike  him  by  their  fmells,  and,  after  an  inftance  or  two, 
incite  him  to  pluck  and  tafte : whereas  animal  diet,  befides  its  inconfiftency  with 
a ftate  of  pure  innocence  and  happinefs,  requires  art  and  preparation  neceffarily. 
There  is  only  one  man,  and  one  woman,  created,  that  fo  the  occafions  for  exerting 
the  foclal  affeTions  may  not  offer  themfelves  in  any  great  degree,  before  thefe  affec- 
tions are  generated ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  affeftions  may  grow  naturally,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  occafions.  The  nakednefs,  and  want  of  fliame,  in  our  firft  parents, 
are  concurring  evidences  of  the  abfence  of  art,  acquired  affedlions,  evil,  &c.  i.  e.  of 
a paradifaical  ftate.  In  this  ftate  they  learnt  to  give  names  to  the  animal  world, 
perhaps  from  the  automatic  and  femivoluntary  exertions  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  which 
the  fight  of  the  creatures,  or  the  found  of  their  feveral  cries,  would  excite ; having 
probably  a fufficient  ftock  of  language  for  communication  with  God  and  for  converfing 
with  each  other  about  their  daily  food,  and  other  neceffary  things,  given  them  by 
immediate  inftindl  or  infpiration.  And  thus  they  would  be  initiated,  by  naming  the 
animals,  into  the  pradfice  of  inventing,  learning,  and  applying  words.  For  the  fame 
reafons,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  they  learnt  many  other  things,  and  particularly  the 
habit  of  learning,  during  their  abode  in  paradife.  Nay,  it  may  perhaps  be,  that  this 
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growth  of  acquired  knowledge,  with  the  pleafantnefs  of  it,  might  put  them  upon 
learning  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  excite  the  forbidden  curiofity.  After  the  fall,  we 
find  God  providing  them  with  clothes,  Cain  banilhed  from  the  prefence  of  God,  an 
argument  that  others  were  permitted  to  have  recourfe  to  this  prefence  to  a(k  counlel, 
&c.  his  pofterity  inventing  arts  for  themfelves,  Enoch  and  Noah  walking  with  God 
before  the  flood,  and  Abraham  afterwards ; all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  long-lived, 
the  poftdiluvian  long-lived  alfo  for  fome  generations ; amongft  other  reafons,  that  they 
might  inflruft  pofterity  in  religious  and  other  important  truths;  and  the  divine 
interpofitions  continuing  through  the  whole  antediluvian  world,  and  gradually  withdrawn 
in  the  poftdiluvian.  And  it  feems  to  me,  to  fay  the  leaft,  a very  difficult  thing  for  any 
man,  even  at  this  day,  to  invent  a more  probable  account  of  the  firft  peopling  of  this 
earth,  than  that  which  Mojes  has  given  ns. 

PROP.  CXXVII. 

The  Obje5Hon  made  againfi  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  from  their  being  contrary 
to  the  Courje  of  Nature,  is  of  little  or  no  Force. 

It  is  alleged  here  by  the  objedlors,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  is  fixed  and  immutable; 
and  that  this  is  evinced  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages ; and 
confequently  that  the  teftimiony  of  a few  perfons,  who  affirm  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
admitted  ; but  is,  ipfo  faEio,  invalidated  by  its  oppofing  general,  or  even  univerfal 
experience.  Now  to  this  I anfvver, 

Firft,  That  we  do  not,  by  admitting  the  teftimony  of  mankind  concerning  the  de- 
feent  of  heavy  bodies  upon  the  furface  of  our  earth,  the  common  effedts  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  fuppofe  that  this  invalidates  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  declare  they  hav'e 
met  with  contrary  appearances  in  certain  cafes.  Each  party  teftifies  what  they  have 
feen  ; and  why  may  not  the  evidence  of  both  be  true  ? It  does  not  follow,  becaufe  a 
thing  has  happened  a thoufand,  or  ten  thoufand  times,  that  it  never  has  failed,  nor  ever 
can  fail.  Nothing  is  more  common  or  conftant,  than  the  effedl  of  gravity  in  making 
all  bodies  upon  the  furface  of  our  earth  tend  to  its  centre.  Yet  the  rare  extraordinary 
influences  of  magnetifm  and  eledlricity  can  fufpend  this  tendency.  Now,  before  mag- 
netifm  and  eledlricity  were  difeovered,  and  verified  by  a variety  of  concurrent  fadls, 
there  would  have  been  as  much  reafon  to  difallow  the  evidence  of  their  particular  effedts 
attefted  by  eye-witnelfes,  as  there  is  now  to  difallow  the  particular  miracles  recorded  in 
the  feriptures ; and  yet  we  fee  that  fuch  a difallowance  would  have  been  a hafty  con- 
clufion,  would  have  been  quite  contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  things.  And,  in  fadt, 
whatever  may  be  the  cafe  of  a few  perfons,  and  particularly  of  thofe,  who  think  that 
they  have  an  intereft  in  difproving  revealed  religion,  the  generality  of  mankind,  learned 
and  unlearned,  philofophical  and  vulgar,  in  all  ages,  have  had  no  fuch  difpofition  to 
rejedt  a thing  well  attefted  by  witnelfes  of  credit,  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  the  general, 
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or  even  univerla],  tenor  of  former  obfervations.  Now  it  is  evident  to  confidering 
perfons,  efpecially  if  they  refleft  upon  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  affociation,  that  the 
difpofitions  to  affent  and  diiTent  are  generated  in  the  human  mind  from  the  fum  total 
of  the  influences,  which  particular  obfervations  have  had  upon  it.  It  follows  therefore, 
fmce  the  bulk  of  mankind,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  have  been  difpofed  to  receive  fa6ls 
the  mofb  furprizing,  and  contrary  to  the  general  tenor,  upon  their  being  attefted  in  a 
certain  limited  degree,  that  extraordinary  fadts  are  not,  in  a certain  way  of  confidering 
the  thing,  out  of  the  tenor  of  nature,  but  agreeable  to  itj  that  here  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  common  fails,  the  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witnelTes ; and  that 
to  do  otherwife  is  an  argument  either  of  fome  great  Angularity  of  mind,  or  of  an 
undue  biafs. 

Secondly,  If  it  Ihould  be  alleged  by  the  objeilors,  that  they  do  not  mean,  by  the 
courfe  of  nature,  that  tenor  of  common  obfervations  which  occurred  to  the  firft  rude 
ages  of  the  world,  or  even  that  tenor  which  is  ufually  called  fo  at  prefent  j but  thofe 
more  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  to  which  all  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
world,  even  thofe  which  are  apparently  moft  contrary  to  one  another,  may  be  reduced  j 
and  that  it  is  probable,  that  univerfal  experience  would  concur  to  fupport  the  true  laws 
of  nature  of  this  kind,  were  mankind  fufficiently  induftrious  and  accurate  in  bringing 
together  the  fafls,  and  drawing  the  conclufions  from  them  in  which  cafe,  any  devia- 
tions from  the  tenor  of  nature,  thus  fupported  and  explained,  would  be  far  more  im- 
probable, than  according  to  tlie  fuppofition  of  the  foregoing  paragraph ; we  anfwer, 
that  this  objedlion  is  a mere  conjedlure.  Since  we  do  not  yet  know  what  thefe  true 
laws  of  matter  and  motion  are,  we  cannot  prefume  to  fay  whether  all  phaenomena  are 
reducible  to  them,  or  not.  Modern  philofophers  have  indeed  made  great  ad- 
vances in  natural  knowledge  ; however,  we  are  ftill  in  our  infant  ftate,  in  refpedl  of 
it,  as  much  as  former  ages,  if  the  whole  of  things  be  taken  into  confideration.  And 
this  objedlion  allows  and  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo.  Since  therefore  it  was  the  proper  method 
for  former  ages,  in  order  to  make  advances  in  real  knowledge,  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  credible  teftimonies,  however  contrary  thefe  teftimonies  might  appear  to  their  then 
notions  and  analogies,  fo  this  is  alfo  the  proper  method  for  us. 

If  indeed  we  put  the  courfe  of  nature  for  that  feries  of  events,  which  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  caufe  and  effedl  by  the  divine  appointment,  this  would  be  an 
accurate  and  philofophical  way  of  fpeaking;  but  then  we  muft  at  once  acknowledge, 
that  we  are  fo  ignorant  of  what  may  be  the  divine  purpofes  and  appointments,  of  fecret 
caufes,  and  of  the  correfponding  variety  of  events,  that  we  can  only  appeal  to  the  fads, 
to  credible  relations  of  what  adually  has  been,  in  order  to  know  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  courfe  of  nature  thus  explained.  The  fcripture  miracles  may  not  be  at  all  contrary 
to  its  fixednefs  and  immutability.  Nor  can  any  objedion  lie  againft  them,  if  we  confider 
things  in  this  light,  from  the  prefent  notions  of  philofophical  men,  i.  e.  from  the  courfe 
of  nature,  underftood  in  a popular  fenfe  j fmce  this  falls  fo  flaort  of  the  true  courfe  of  nature 
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as  here  defined,  z.  e.  as  admitting  the  inftrumentality  of  beings  fuperior  to  us,  men 
divinely  infpired,  good  angels,  evil  fpirits,  and  many  other  influences,  of  which  our 
prefent  philofophy  can  take  no  cognizance. 

With  refpecl  to  moral  analogy,  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different.  If  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  general  rules  of  his  providence,  be  fuppofed  to  be  eflabliflied 
upon  a fare  footing,  then  a feries  of  events,  which  fhould  be  contrary  to  thefe,  would 
have  a flrong  prefumption  againfl  them.  And  yet  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  diffident  here 
alfo.  God  is  infinite,  and  we  finite : we  may  therefore,  from  feeing  only  a fmall 
portion,  judge  what  we  fee  to  be  different  from  what  it  is.  However,  revealed 
religion  has  no  occafion  in  general  for  any  fuch  apology.  Natural  and  revealed  religion, 
the  word  and  works  of  God,  are  in  all  principal  things  molt  wonderfully  analogous  ; 
as  has  been  fufficiently  ffiewn  by  the  advocates  for  revealed  religion,  and  molt 
efpecially  by  biffiop  Butler  in  his  analogy.  As  far  therefore  as  moral  analogy  carries 
weight,  there  is  pofitive  evidence  for  the  fcripture  miracles.  And  our  comprehenfion 
of  natural  analogy  is  fo  imperfedt  as  fcarce  to  afford  any  prefumption  againft  them ; 
but  leaves  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  of  nearly  the  fame  ftrength  as  it  would  have 
had  for  other  fadts. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  evidences  for  the  fcripture  miracles  are  fo 
numerous,  and,  in  other  refpedls,  fo  flrong,  as  to  be  nearly  equal  to  any  evidences 
that  can  be  brought  for  the  moft  common  fadls.  For  it  is  very  manifeft,  as  has  been 
obferved  before,  that  a great  number  of  credible  evidences  make  a fum  total,  that  is 
equal  to  unity,  or  abfolute  certainty,  as  this  has  been  confidered  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  work,  nearer  than  by  any  perceptible  difference ; and  the  greateft  number  can 
never  arrive  quite  to  unity.  The  evidence  therefore  for  common  fadls  cannot  exceed 
that  for  the  fcripture  miracles  by  more  than  an  imperceptible  difference,  if  we  eflimate 
evidences  according  to  the  truefl  and  mofl  accurate  manner.  Hence  the  nearly  equal 
evidences  for  each  mufl  eflablifla  each  in  nearly  an  equal  degree,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
either  fome  fuch  inconfiftcncy  between  them,  as  that,  common  fadls  being  allowed,  the 
fcripture  miracles  mufl  be  abfolutcly  rejedled,  or  that  there  is  fome  evidence  againfl 
the  fcripture  miracles,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with  that  for  them ; neither 
of  which  things  can  be  faid  with  any  colour  of  reafon. 

Fourthly,  This  whole  matter  may  be  put  in  another,  and  perhaps  a more  natural,  as 
well  as  a more  philofophical  light;  and  that  efpecially  if  the  foregoing  account  of  the  mind 
be  allowed.  Affociation,  i.  e.  analogy,  perfedl  and  imperfedl,  is  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  we  in  fadl  do,  or  can,  or  ought  to  aflent ; and  confequently  a diffonance 
from  analogy,  or  a repugnancy  thereto,  is  a necelTary  foundation  for  diffcnt.  Now 
it  happens  fometimes,  that  the  fame  thing  is  fupported  and  impugned  by  different 
analogies;  or,  if  we  put  repugnance  to  analogy  as  equivalent  to  miracle,  that  both 
a fadl  and  its  non-exiftence  imply  a miracle  ; or,  fince  this  cannot  be,  that  that  fide 
alone,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  mofl  and  the  rnofl:  perfedl  analogies,  is  miraculous, 
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and  therefore  incredible.  Let  us  weigh  the  fcripture  miracles  in  this  fcale.  Now  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  as  may  be  feen  by  all  the  inquiries  into  it,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  hiftory  of  aflbeiation,  is  a thing  of  a determinate  nature;  a man’s 
thoughts,  words,  and  adions,  are  all  generated  by  fomething  previous ; there  is  an 
eftablifhed  courfe  for  thefe  things,  an  analogy,  of  which  every  man  is  a judge  from 
what  he  feels  in  himfelf,  and  fees  in  others : and  to  fuppofe  any  number  of  men  in 
determinate  circumftances  to  vary  from  this  general  tenor  of  human  nature  in  like 
circumftances,  is  a miracle,  and  may  be  made  a miracle  of  any  magnitude,  i.  e. 
incredible  to  any  degree,  by  increafing  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  deviations. 
It  is  therefore  a miracle  in  the  human  mind,  as  great  as  any  can  be  conceived  in  the 
human  body,  to  fuppofe  that  infinite  multitudes  of  chriftians,  Jews,  and  heathens  in  the 
primitive  times,  Ihould  have  borne  fuch  unqueftionable  teftimony,  fome  exprefsly, 
others  by  indired  circumftances,  as  hiftory  informs  us  they  did,  to  the  miracles  faid 
to  be  performed  by  Chrift,  and  his  apoftles,  upon  the  human  body,  unlefs  they  were 
really  performed.  In  like  manner,  the  reception  which  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  Teftament  met  with,  is  a miracle,  unlefs  thofe  miracles  were  true.  Thus  alfo 
the  very  exiftence  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  of  the  JewiJh  and 
Chriftian  religions,  &c.  &c.  are  miracles,  as  is  abundantly  fhewn  by  the  advocates 
for  chriftianity,  unlefs  we  allow  the  Icripture  miracles.  Here  then  a man  muft 
either  deny  all  analogy  and  aflbeiation,  and  become  an  abfolute  fceptic,  or  acknow- 
ledge that  very  ftrong  analogies  may  fometimes  be  violated,  i.  e.  he  muft  have 
recourfe  to  fomething  miraculous,  to  fomething  fupernatural,  according  to  his 
narrow  views.  The  next  queftion  then  will  be,  which  of  the  two  oppofite  mi- 
racles will  agree  beft  with  all  his  other  notions ; whether  it  be  more  analogous  to 
the  nature  of  God,  providence,  the  allowed  hiftory  of  the  world,  the  known 
progrefs  of  man  in  this  life,  &c.  &c.  to  fuppofe  that  God  imparted  to  certain 
fele6l  perfons,  of  eminent  piety,  the  power  of  working  miracles ; or  to  fuppofe 
that  he  confounded  the  underftandings,  affedtions,  and  whole  train  of  aflfociations,  of 
entire  nations,  fo  as  that  men,  who,  in  all  other  things,  feem  to  have  been  conduced 
in  a manner  like  all  other  men,  fliould,  in  refpedt  of  the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  the  prophets 
and  apoftles,  adt  in  a manner  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  and  experiences.  Now,  as 
this  laft  fuppofition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  upon  the  footing  of  deifm,  fo  it  would 
be  but  juft  as  probable  as  the  firft,  even  though  the  objedlor  fhould  deny  the  pofllbility 
of  the  being  of  a God.  For  the  leaft  prefumption,  that  there  may  be  a being  of 
immenfe  or  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  immediately  turns  the  fcale  in 
favour  of  the  firft  fuppofition. 

Fifthly,  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  evidences  for  the  fcripture  miracles  are  many, 
and  moft  of  them  independent  upon  one  another,  whereas  the  difpenfation  itfelf  is 
a connedted  thing,  and  the  miracles  remarkably  related  to  each  other.  If  therefore 
only  fo  much  as  one  miracle  could  be  proved  to  have  been  really  wrought  in 
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confirmation  of  the  JezviJh  or  Chriftian  revelations,  there  would  be  lefs  objeftion  to  the 
fuppofition  of  a fecond ; and,  if  this  be  proved,  Hill  lefs  to  that  of  a third,  &c.  till  at 
lafl  the  reluilance  to  receive  them  would  quite  vanifh  (which  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  the  cafe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  primitive  times,  when  the  inconteftable  evidences 
for  the  chriftian  miracles  had  been  fo  much  examined  and  confidered,  as  quite  to 
overcome  this  reluftance ; and  it  feems  difficult  to  account  for  the  credulity  in  receiving 
falfe  miracles,  which  then  appeared,  but  upon  fuppofition,  that  many  true  ones  had 
been  wrought).  But  it  is  not  fo  with  the  evidences.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  have 
fo  little  dependence  on  the  reft,  as  may  be  feen  even  from  this  chapter,  that  they  muft 
be  fet  afide  feparately  by  the  objedlor.  Here  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  objedtors 
have  fcarce  ever  attempted  to  fet  afide  any  part  of  the  evidence,  and  never  fucceeded  in 
fuch  an  attempt;  which  is  of  itfelf  a ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  fcriptures,  fince 
this  is  plainly  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  way  of  difproving  a thing  that  is  falfe.  It 
ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  accompliffiment  of  prophecy,  by  implying 
a miracle,  does  in  like  manner  overbear  the  reluftance  to  receive  miracles.  So  that  if 
any  confiderable  events,  which  have  already  happened  in  the  world,  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  foretold  in  fcripture  in  a manner  exceeding  chance,  and  human  forefight, 
the  objedlion  to  miracles,  confidered  in  this  propofition,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once. 

Sixthly,  If  any  one  fliould  affirm  or  think,  as  fome  perfons  feem  to  do,  that 
a miracle  is  impoffible,  let  him  confider,  that  this  is  denying  God’s  omnipotence,  and 
even  maintaining,  that  man  is  the  fupreme  agent  in  the  univerle. 

PROP.  CXXVIII. 

T'he  hijlorical  Evidences  for  the  Genuinenejs,  Truth,  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures 
do  not  grow  lefs  from  Age  to  Age ; but,  on  the  Contrary,  it  may  rather  be  prefumed,  that 
they  increajc. 

It  is  fometimes  alleged  as  an  indirefl  obje6Hon  to  the  chriftian  religion,  that  the 
evidence  for  fafts  done  in  former  times,  and  at  remote  places,  decreafes  with  the 
diftance  of  time  and  place;  and  confequently  that  a time  may  come  hereafter,  when 
the  evidence  for  the  chriftian  religion  will  be  fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  claim  our  afifent, 
even  allowing  that  it  does  fo  now.  To  this  I anfwer, 

Firftj  That  printing  has  fo  far  fecured  all  confiderable  monuments  of  antiquity,  as 
that  no  ordinary  calamities  of  wars,  dilTolutions  of  governments,  &c.  can  deftroy  any 
material  evidence  now  in  being,  or  render  it  lefs  probable,  in  any  difcernible  degree, 
to  thofe  who  (hall  live  five  hundred  or  a thoufand  years  hence. 

Secondly,  That  fo  many  new  evidences  and  coincidences  have  been  difeovered  in 
favour  of  the  JewiJh  and  Chriftian  hiftories,  fince  the  three  great  concurring  events  of 
printing,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  thefe  weftern  parts,  and  the  reftoration  of  letters, 
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as,  in  fome  meafure,  to  make  up  for  the  evidences  loft  in  the  preceding  times  j and, 
fince  this  improvement  of  the  hiftorical  evidences  is  likely  to  continue,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  hope,  that  they  will  grow  every  day  more  and  more  irrefiftible  to  all  candid, 
ferious  inquirers. 

One  might  alfo  allege,  if  it  were  needful,  that  our  proper  bufinefs  is  to  weigh 
carefully  the  evidence  which  appears  at  prefent,  leaving  the  care  of  future  ages  to 
Providence  j that  the  prophetical  evidences  are  manifeftly  of  an  increafing  nature,  and 
fo  may  compenfate  for  a decreafe  in  the  hiftorical  ones ; and  that  though,  in  a grofs 
way  of  fpeaking,  the  evidences  for  fadts  diftant  in  time  and  place  are  weakened  by  this 
diftance,  yet  they  are  not  weakened  in  an  exadt  proportion  in  any  cafe,  nor  in  any 
proportion  in  all  cafes.  No  one  can  think  a fadl  relating  to  the  Turkiflj  empire  lefs 
probable  at  London  than  at  Paris^  or  at  fifty  years  diftance  than  at  forty. 

PROP.  CXXIX. 

The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures^  even 

previoujly  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Genuinenefs  of  thefe  Prophecies  but  much  more^  if 

that  be  allowed. 

In  order  to  evince  this  propofition,  I will  diftinguifh  the  prophecies  into  four  kinds, 
and  fhew  in  what  manner  it  holds  in  refpedt  of  each  kind. 

There  are  then  contained  in  the  fcriptures, 

Firft,  Prophecies  that  relate  to  the  ftate  of  the  nations  which  bordered  upon  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

Secondly,  Thofe  that  relate  to  the  political  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites  and  Jews  in  all  ages. 

Thirdly,  The  types  and  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  office,  time  of  appearance,  birth, 
life,  death,  refurredlion,  and  afcenfion  of  the  proinifed  Meffiah,  or  Chrift. 

Fourthly,  The  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  ftate  of  the  chriftian  church,  elpecially  in 
the  latter  times,  and  to  the  fecond  coming  of  Chrift. 

I begin  with  the  prophecies  of  the  firft  kind,  or  thofe  which  relate  to  the  ftate  of 
Amaleky  Edomy  Moaby  Ammony  Pyrey  Syriuy  Egypty  Ninevehy  Babylony  and  the  four 
great  fucceffive  empires  of  the  BabylonianSy  PerfianSy  Greeksy  and  Romans.  Now  here  I 
obferve,  Firft  That  if  we  admit  both  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  prophecies  and  the  truth 
of  the  common  hiftory  of  the  fcriptures,  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  fadts 
with  the  prophecies  will  put  their  divine  authority  out  of  all  doubt  j as  I fuppofe  every 
reader  will  acknowledge,  upon  recolledling  the  many  particular  prophecies  of  this  kind, 
with  their  accomplifhments,  which  occur  in  the  Old  Teftamenr.  Secondly,  If  we  allow 
only  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  prophecies,  fo  great  a part  of  them  may  be  verified 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  pagan  hiftory,  as  to  eftablifli  the  divine  authority  of  that 
part.  Thus,  if  DanieP%  prophecies  of  the  image,  and  four  beafts,  were  written  by  him 
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m the  time  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  if  the  prophecies  concerning  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  T^yre,  &c.  be  genuine,  &c.  even  profane  hiftory  will  fhew,  that  more  than 
human  forefight  was  concerned  in  the  delivery  of  them.  Thirdly,  That  fuch  of  thefe 
prophetic  events  as  remain  to  this  day,  or  were  evidently  pofterior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
prophecies,  prove  their  divine  authority  even  antecedently  to  the  confideration  of  their 
genuinenefs,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  former  part  of  the  propofition.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
perpetual  flavery  of  Egypt ; the  perpetual  defolation  of  7jre  and  Babylon ; the  wild, 
unconquered  flate  of  the  IJhmaelites  j the  great  power  and  ftrength  of  the  Roman  empire 
beyond  thofe  of  the  three  foregoing  empires j its  divifion  into  ten  kingdoms;  its  not 
being  fubdued  by  any  other,  as  the  three  foregoing  were ; the  rife  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  Saracenic  empire;  the  limited  continuance  of  this  empire;  and  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  empire  of  the  Eiirks.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  tranfaftions  that 
pafled  between  the  cotemporary  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  prophefied  of  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel.  For,  fince  thefe  prophecies  reach  down  to  the  times  of 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  beginning  fubjedion  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  the  Roman 

power,  they  cannot  but  have  been  delivered  prior  to  the  events,  as  may  appear  both 
from  the  confideration  of  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the 
extindion  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  as  a living  language  before  that  time,  even  though 
the  book  of  Daniel  ffiould  not  be  confidered  as  a genuine  book ; for  which  fufpicion 
there  is,  however,  no  foundation.  Laftly,  we  may  remark,  that  thefe,  and  indeed  all 

the  other  prophecies,  have  the  lame  marks  of  genuinenefs  as  the  reft  of  the  fcriptures, 

or  as  any  other  books ; that  they  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  context  without  the 
utmoft  violence,  fo  that,  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  genuine,  thofe  muft  alfo ; that  hiftory 
and  chronology  v/ere  in  fo  uncertain  a ftate  in  ancient  times,  that  the  prophecies 
concerning  foreign  countries  could  not  have  been  adapted  to  the  fads,  even  after  they 
had  happened,  with  fo  much  exadncfs  as  modern  inquirers  have  ftrewn  the  fcripture 
prophecies  to  be,  by  a learned  nation,  and  much  lefs  by  the  Jews,  who  were  remarkably 
ignorant  of  what  pafled  in  foreign  countries ; and  that  thofe  prophecies,  which  are 
delivered  in  the  manner  of  dream  and  vifion,  have  a very  ftrong  internal  evidence  for 
their  genuinenefs,  taken  from  the  nature  of  dreams,  as  this  is  explained  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work, 

I proceed,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  fliew  how  the  prophecies,  that  relate  to  the  politi- 
cal ftate  of  the  Jews,  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures.  And  here,  palling 
by  many  prophecies  of  inferior  note,  and  of  a fubordinate  nature,  we  may  confine  our- 
fdves  to  the  promife,  or  prophecy,  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  given  to  Abraham,  Tfaac, 
and  Jacob ; to  the  prophecies  concerning  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the 
BabyloniJJo  captivity  of  the  two  tribes,  with  their  return  after  feventy  years ; ami  to  thofe 
concerning  the  much  greater  captivity  and  defolation  predided  to  fiftl  upon  this  chofen 
people  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  various  places  of  the  prophecies, 
and  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  in  the  New  Teftament.  There  was  no  natural  probability, 
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at  the  time  when  thefe  prophecies  were  delivered,  that  any  of  thefe  events  fliould  happen 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  predidled,  and  have  accordingly  happened ; but,  in 
fome,  the  utmoft  improbability : fo  that  it  muft  appear  to  every  candid  intelligent 
inquirer,  that  nothing  lefs  than  fupernatural  knowledge  could  have  enabled  thofe  who 
delivered  thefe  predictions,  to  make  them.  The  divine  authority,  thereforej  of  the 
books  which  contain  thefe  predictions,  is  unqueftionable,  provided  we  allow  them  to 
be  genuine. 

Now,  befides  the  forementioned  evidences  of  this,  thefe  prophecies  have  fome 
peculiar  ones  attending  them.  Thus  the  mere  departure  of  the  IJraelites  out  of  Egyptj 
in  order  to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan^  their  burying  Jacob  in  Canaan^  and  carrying 
JoJeph's  bones  with  them,  plainly  imply  that  the  promife  of  this  land  had  been  given  to 
their  anceftors.  Thus  alfo  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  captivities  of  Ifrael  and  Judah^ 
and  to  their  reftorations,  make  fo  large  a part  of  the  old  prophets,  that,  if  they  be  not 
genuine,  the  whole  books  muft  be  forged;  and  the  genuinenefs  of  thofe  in  the  New 
Teftament  cannot  but  be  allowed  by  all. 

I come  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  fpeak  of  the  types  and  prophecies  that  relate  to 
Chrift,  the  time  of  his  appearance,  his  offices,  birth,  life,  death,  refurreClion,  and 
afcenfion.  Many  of  thefe  are  applied  to  him  by  himfelf,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament;  but  there  are  alfo  many  others,  whofe  difcovery  and 
application  are  left  to  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  chriftians  in  all  ages.  This  feems  to 
be  a field  of  great  extent,  and  the  evidence  arifing  from  it  of  an  increafing  nature.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  chriftians  of  the  firft  ages  were  acquainted  with  fo  many  more 
circLimftances  relating  to  the  life,  death,  &c.  of  Chrift,  as  on  this  account  to  be  able 
to  apply  a larger  number  of  types  and  prophecies  to  him  than  we  can.  But  then  this 
may  perhaps  be  compenfated  to  us  by  the  daily  opening  of  the  fcriptures,  and  our 
growing  knowledge  in  the  typical  and  prophetical  nature  of  them.  What  is  already 
difcovered  of  this  kind,  feems  no  ways  poffible  to  be  accounted  for,  but  from  the 
fuppofition,  that  God,  by  his  power  and  foreknowledge,  fo  ordered  the  aCtions,  hiftory, 
ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  the  language  of  the  prophets,  as  to 
make  them  correfpond  with  Chrift,  his  offices,  adlions,  and  fufferings.  If  any  one 
doubts  of  this,  let  him  attempt  to  apply  the  types  and  prophecies  to  any  other  perfon. 
I will  juft  mention  four  clafles,  into  which  thefe  types  and  prophecies  may  be 
diftinguifhed,  and  under  each  of  them  a few  remarkable  inftances.  There  are  then, 

Firft,  Prophecies  which  evidently  relate  to  Chrift,  and  either  to  him  alone,  or  to 
others  in  an  inferior  degree  only.  Such  arc  that  of  Jacob  concerning  Shiloh,  of  Mojes 
concerning  a great  prophet  and  lawgiver  that  fhould  come  after  him,  of  JJaiah  in  his 
fifty-fecond  and  fifty-third  chapters  of  Daniel,  concerning  the  MeJJiah,  many  in  almoft 
all  the  prophets  concerning  a great  prince,  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  David,  &c,  who 
fhould  make  a new  covenant  with  his  people,  &c,  &c. 
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Secondly,  Typical  circumftances  in  the  lives  of  eminent  perfons,  as  of  TJaaCi  JoJefb^ 
JoJhuay  David,  Solomon,  Jonah ; and  in  the  common  hiftory  of  the  JewiJh  people,  as  its 
being  called  out  of  Egypt. 

Thirdly,  Typical  ceremonies  in  the  JewiJh  worfhip,  as  their  facrifices  in  general, 
thofe  of  the  paflbver  and  day  of  expiation  in  particular,  &c.  To  this  head  we  may  alfo 
refer  the  typical  nature  of  the  high  priefthood,  and  of  the  offices  of  king,  prielt  and 
prophet,  amongft  the  Jews,  &c. 

Fourthly,  The  apparently  incidental  mention  of  many  circumftances  in  thefe  things, 
which  yet  agree  fo  exadlly,  and  in  a way  fo  much  above  chance,  with  Chrift,  as  to 
make  it  evident,  that  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  applied  to  him.  The  not 
breaking  a bone  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb ; the  mention  of  renting  the  garment,  and  calling 
lots  upon  the  vefture,  by  David-,  of  offering  gall  and  vineger,  of  looking  on  him  whom 
they  had  pierced,  of  the  third  day  upon  numerous  occafions,  &c.  are  circumftances  of 
this  kind. 

Now,  thefe  types  and  prophecies  afford  nearly  the  fame  evidence,  whether  we 
confider  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  as  genuine,  or  no.  For  no  one  calls  in 
queftion  their  being  extant  as  we  now  have  them,  fmall  immaterial  variations  excepted, 
before  the  time  of  Chrift’s  appearance.  Many  of  them  do  indeed  require  the  common 
hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament  to  be  allowed  as  true.  But  there  are  fome,  thofe,  for  in- 
ftance,  which  relate  to  the  humiliation  and  death  of  Chrift,  and  the  fpirituality  of  his 
office,  the  proofs  of  whofe  accompliffiment  are  fufficiently  evident  to  the  whole  world, 
even  independently  of  this. 

The  fourth  branch  of  the  prophetical  evidences  are  thofe  which  relate  to  the  chriftian 
church.  Here  the  three  following  particulars  deferve  attentive  confideration. 

Firft,  The  predi6lions  concerning  a new  and  pure  religion,  which  was  to  be  fet  up  by 
the  coming  of  the  promifed  Mejfiah. 

Secondly,  A great  and  general  corruption  of  this  religion,  which  was  to  follow  in 
after-times. 

Thirdly,  The  recovery  of  the  chriftian  church  from  this  corruption,  by  great 
tribulations ; and  the  final  eftabliffiment  of  true  and  pure  religion,  called  the  kingdom  of 
rightcoujnejs,  of  the  faints,  the  new  JeruJalem,  &c. 

The  predictions  of  the  firft  and  third  kinds  abound  every  where  in  the  old  prophets, 
in  the  difcourfes  of  Chrift,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  Thofe  of  the  fecond 
kind  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  Daniel,  the  Revelation,  and  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude.  In  how  furprizing  a manner  the  events  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  kind  have  anfwered  to  the  predidlions,  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  inquifitive 
ferious  perfon,  in  any  chriftian  country.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  the 
predictions  of  thefe  things  could  have  no  foundation  in  probable  conjedures  when  they 
were  given.  The  events  of  the  third  clafs  have  not  yet  received  their  accompliffiment; 
but  there  have  been  for  fome  centuries  paft,  and  are  ftill,  perpetual  advances  and  pre- 
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parations  made  for  them ; and  it  now  feems  unreafonable  to  doubt  of  the  natural  pro- 
bability of  their  accomplilhment,  unlefs  we  doubt  at  the  fame  time  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  itfelf.  If  it  be  true,  it  muft,  upon  more  diligent  and  impartial  examination, 
both  purify  itfelf,  and  overcome  all  oppofition. 

And  it  is  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  Providence  in  other  things,  that  that 
accomplilhment  of  prophecy,  which  will  hereafter  evidence  the  truth  of  the  chriftian 
religion  in  the  moll  illuftrious  manner,  fhould  be  cffeded  by  prefent  evidences  of 
a lefs  illuftrious  nature. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  many  of  the  pfalms  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  reftoration 
and  converfion  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  final  prevalence  and  eftablifhment  of  the 
chriftian  church,  t.  e.  to  the  events  of  the  third  clafs. 

PROP.  CXXX. 

'The  Degree  of  Objcurity  which  is  found  in  the  Prophecies  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  fo  great 
as  to  invalidate  the  foregoing  Evidences  for  their  divine  Authority  hut,  on  the  Contrary, 
is  itfelf  an  indireSi  ‘Teftimony  in  their  Favour. 

In  order  to  prove  this  propofition,  I obferve, 

Firft,  That  there  are  a fufficient  number  of  prophecies,  whofe  interpretation  is  cer- 
tain, clear,  and  preclfe,  to  fhew  that  their  agreement  with  the  events  predidled  is  far  above 
the  powers  of  chance,  or  human  forefight.  But  for  the  proof  of  this  point,  which 
takes  in  a great  compafs  of  literature,  I muft  refer  to  the  authors  who  have  treated 
it  in  detail.  And  as  thofe  who  have  examined  this  point  with  accuracy  and  impar- 
tiality, do,  as  I prefume,  univerfally  agree  to  the  pofition  here  laid  down,  fo  thofe 
who  have  not  done  fo,  can  have  no  pretence  for  aflerting  the  contrary ; this  being  an 
hiftorical  matter,  which  is  to  be  determined  as  others  of  a like  kind,  viz.  by  the 

hiftorical  evidences.  The  reader  may,  however,  form  fome  judgment,  in  the  grofs, 

even  from  the  few  inftances,  which  are  alleged  under  the  laft  propofition. 

Secondly,  That,  even  in  the  types  and  prophecies  where  interpreters  differ  from  each 
other,  the  differences  are  often  fo  inconfiderable,  and  the  agreeirients  fo  general,  or 
elfe  the  prophecy  fo  fuited  to  the  feveral  events,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  different  in- 
terpreters, as  to  exclude  both  chance,  and  human  forefight,  z.  e.  to  infer  a divine 
communication.  This  point  requires  alfo  a careful  and  candid  examination,  and  then,  I 
think,  cannot  but  be  determined  in  the  affirmative ; efpecially  when  the  very  great 
number  of  types  and  prophecies  is  taken  into  confideration.  Fitnefs  in  numerous  in- 
ftances is  always  an  evidence  of  defign  ■,  this  is  a method  of  reafoning  allowed,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  by  all.  And  though  the  fitnefs  may  not  be  perfecftly  evident  or  precife 

in  all,  yet,  if  it  be  general,  and  the  inftances  very  numerous,  the  evidence  of  defign, 

arifing  from  it,  may  amount  to  any  degree,  and  fall  fhort  of  certainty  by  an  impercep- 
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tible  difference  only.  And  indeed  it  is  upon  thele  principles  alone,  that  we  prove  the 
divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  from  the  harmonies,  and  mutual  fitneffes,  of 
vifible  things,  and  from  final  caufes,  inafmuch  as  thefe  harmonies  and  fitneffes  are 
precifely  made  out  only  in  a few  inftances,  if  compared  to  thofe  in  which  we  fee  no 
more  than  general  harmonies,  with  particular  fubordinate  difficulties,  and  apparent 
incongruities. 

That  the  reader  may  fee  in  a flronger  light,  how  fully  the  fitneffes,  confidered  in 
the  two  foregoing  paragraphs,  exclude  chance,  and  infer  defign,  let  him  try  to  apply 
the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  four  claffes  before-mentioned  to  other  perfons  and 
events  befides  thofe,  to  which  chriftian  interpreters  have  applied  them  ; and  efpecially 
let  liim  confider  the  types  and  prophecies  relating  to  Chrift.  If  defign  be  excluded, 
thefe  ought  to  be  equally,  or  nearly  fo,  applicable  to  other  perfons  and  events ; which 
yet,  I think,  no  ferious  confiderate  perfon  can  affirm.  Now,  if  chance  be  once  ex- 
cluded, and  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  defign  admitted,  we  ffiall  be  inflantly 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a contrivance  greater  than  human,  from  the  long  diftances 
of  time  intervening  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event,  with  other  fuels  like  reafons. 

Thirdly,  I obferve  that  thofe  types  and  prophecies,  whofe  interpretation  is  fo 
obfeure,  that  interpreters  have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  probable  application,  cannot 
any  ways  invalidate  the  evidence  arifing  from  the  reft.  They  are  analogous  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  works  of  nature,  whofe  ufes,  and  fubferviency  to  the  reft  are  not  yet  under- 
ftood.  And  as  no  one  calls  in  queftion  the  evidences  of  defign,  which  appear  in 
many  parts  of  the  human  body,  becaufe  the  ufes  of  others  are  not  yet  known  ■,  fo  the 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  which  are  clearly  or  probably  made  out,  remain  the  fame 
evidence  of  defign,  notwithftanding  that  unfurmountable  difficulties  may  hitherto  attend 
many  other  parts  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

Fourthly,  It  is  predidted  in  the  prophecies,  that  in  the  latter  times  great  multitudes 
will  be  converted  to  the  chriftian  faith  ; whereas  thofe  who  preach  or  prophefy,  during 
the  great  apoftafy,  ftiall  be  able  to  do  this  only  in  an  obfeure,  imperfedl  manner,  and 
convert  but  few.  Now  the  paft  and  prefent  obfeurity  of  prophecy  agrees  remarkably 
with  this  predidlion  ; and  the  opening,  which  is  already  made,  fince  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, in  applying  the  prophecies  to  the  events,  feems  to  prefage,  that  the  latter  times 
are  now  approaching ; and  that  by  the  more  full  difeovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  and  of  their  aptnefs  to  fignify  the  events  predidled,  there  will  be 
fuch  an  acceffion  of  evidence  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  feriptures,  as  none  but  the 
wilfully  ignorant,  the  profligate,  and  the  obdurate,  can  withftand.  It  is  therefore  a 
confirmation  of  the  prophetic  writings,  that,  by  the  obfeurity  of  one  part  of  them,  a 
way  ffiould  be  prepared  for  eftedfing  that  glorious  converfion  of  all  nations,  which  is 
predidled  in  others,  in  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  is  predidted. 
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It  is  no  Objection  to  the  foregoing  Evidences  taken  from  the  'Types  and  ProphecieSy  that 

they  have  double,  or  even  manifold,  Ufes  and  Applications  but  rather  a Confirmation  of 

them. 

For  the  foregoing  evidences  all  reft  upon  this  foundation,  viz.  that  there  is  an 
aptnefs  in  the  types  and  prophecies  to  prefigure  the  events,  greater  than  can  be  fuppofed 
to  refult  from  chance,  or  human  forefight.  When  this  is  evidently  made  out  from  the 
great  number  of  the  types  and  prophecies,  and  the  degree  of  clearnefs  and  precifenefs 
of  each,  the  fhewing  afterwards,  that  thefe  have  other  ufes  and  applications,  will  rather 
prove  the  divine  interpofition,  than  exclude  it.  All  the  works  of  God,  the  parts  of  a 
human  body,  fyftems  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  elementary  bodies,  planets, 
fixed  ftars,  &c.  have  various  ufes  and  fubferviencies,  in  refpedt  of  each  others  and,  if 
the  feriptures  be  the  word  of  God,  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expedl  fomething  corre- 
fponding  hereto  in  them.  When  men  form  defign.s,  they  are  indeed  obliged  to  have 
one  thing  principally  in  view,  and  to  facrifice  fubordinate  matters  to  principal  ones ; 
but  we  muft  not  carry  this  prejudice,  taken  from  the  narrow  limits  of  our  power  and 
knowledge,  to  him  who  is  infinite  in  them.  All  his  ends  centre  in  the  fame  point,  and 
are  carried  to  their  utmoft  perfection  by  one  and  the  fame  means.  Thofe  laws,  cere- 
monies, and  incidents,  which  beft  fuited  the  Jewifh  ftate,  and  the  feveral  individuals  of 
it,  were  alfo  moft  apt  to  prefigure  the  promifed  Mefliah,  and  the  ftate  of  the  chriftian 
church,  according  to  the  perfeCt  plan  of  thefe  things,  which,  in  our  way  of  fpeaking, 
exifted  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eternity ; juft  as  that  magnitude,  fituation,  &c.  of 
our  earth,  which  beft  fuits  its  prefent  inhabitants,  is  alfo  beft  fuited  to  all  the  changes 
which  it  muft  hereafter  undergo,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  if  there 
be  any  fuch,  to  whom  its  influence  extends. 

The  following  inftance  may  perhaps  make  this  matter  more  clearly  underftood.- 
Suppofe  a perfon  to  have  ten  numbers,  and  as  many  lines,  prefented  to  his  view ; 
and  to  find  by  menfuration,  that  the  ten  numbers  exprelTed  the  lengths  of  the  ten  lines 
refpeClively.  This  would  make  it  evident,  that  they  were  intended  to  do  fo.  Nor 
would  it  alter  the  cafe,  and  prove  that  the  agreement  between  the  numbers  and  lines 
arofe,  without  defign,  and  by  chance,  as  we  exprefs  it,  to  allege  that  thefe  numbers 
had  fome  other  relations  ; that,  for  inftance,  they  proceeded  in  arithmetical  or  geome- 
trical progreftion,  were  the  fquares  or  cubes  of  other  numbers,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
any  fuch  remarkable  property  would  rather  increafe  than  diminifti  the  evidence  of 
defign  in  the  agreement  between  the  numbers  and  lines.  However,  the  chief  thing  to 
be  inquired  into  would  plainly  be,  whether  the  agreement  be  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  chance.  If  it  be,  defign  muft  be  admitted. 
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PROP.  CXXXII. 

'The  Application  of  the  "Types  and  Prophecies  of  the  Old  T ejlament  by  the  Writers  of  the 
New  does  not  weaken  the  Authority  of  thefe  WriterSy  but  rather  confirm  it. 

For  the  objedions,  which  have  been  made  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  on 
this  head,  have  been  grounded  principally  upon  a fuppofition,  that  when  an  obvious 
literal  fenfe  of  a paflage,  or  a manifeft  ufe  of  a ceremony,  fuited  to  the  then  prefent 
times,  are  difcovered,  all  others  are  excluded,  fo  as  to  become  mifapplications.  But 
this  has  been  fliewn  in  the  laft  propofition  to  be  a prejudice  arifing  from  the  narrownefs 
of  our  faculties  and  abilities.  Whence  it  follows,  that,  if  the  fcripture  types  and 
prophecies  be  remarkably  fuited  to  different  things,  which  is  a point  that  is  abundantly 
proved  by  learned  men,  they  cannot  but,  in  their  original  defign,  have  various  fenfes 
and  ufes.  And  it  is  fome  confirmation  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament,  that  they  write  agreeably  to  this  original  defign  of  God. 

It  may  perhaps  afford  fome  fatisfadtion  to  the  reader  to  make  fome  conjedlures 
concerning  the  light  in  which  the  types  and  prophecies,  which  have  double  fenfes, 
would  appear  firft  to  the  ancient  fewsy  and  then  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  From  hence  we  may  judge  in  what  light  it  is  reafonable  they  fliould  be 
taken  by  us. 

Let  our  inftance  be  the  fecond  pfalm,  which  we  are  to  fuppofe  written  by  David 
himfelf,  or,  at  leaft,  in  the  time  of  his  reign.  It  is  evident,  that  there  are  fo  many 
things  in  this  pfalm  peculiarly  applicable  to  David's  afcent  to  the  throne  by  God’s 
fpecial  appointment,  to  the  oppofition  which  he  miet  with  both  in  his  owm  nation,  and 
from  the  neighbouring  ones,  and  to  his  victories  over  all  his  oppofers  through  the 
favour  of  God,  that  the  Jews  of  that  time  could  not  but  confider  this  pfalm  as  relating 
to  David.  Nay,  one  can  fcarce  doubt,  but  the  Pfalmift  himfelf,  whether  he  feemed 
to  himfelf  to  compofe  it  from  his  own  proper  fund,  or  to  have  it  didlated  immediately 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  would  have  David  principally  in  view.  At  the  fame  time  it  is 
evident,  that  there  are  fome  paffages,  particularly  the  laft,  BleJJed  are  all  they  that  put 
their  trufl  in  himy  i.  e.  in  the  Son,  which  it  would  be  impious,  efpecially  for  an  Ifraelitey 
to  apply  to  Davidy  and  which  therefore  no  allowance  for  the  fublimity  of  the  eaftern 
poetry  could  make  applicable.  It  may  be  fuppofed  therefore,  that  many,  or  moft, 
confidered  fuch  paffages  as  having  an  obfcurity  in  them,  into  which  they  could  no  ways 
penetrate  ; whereas  a fev/  perhaps,  who  were  peculiarly  enlightened  by  God,  and  who 
meditated  day  and  night  upon  the  promifes  made  to  their  anceftors,  particularly  upon 
thofe  to  Ahrahamy  would  prefume  or  conjedlure,  that  a future  perfon  of  a much  higher 
rank  than  Davidy  was  pi  efigured  thereby.  And  the  cafe  would  be  the  fame  in  regard 
to  many  other  pfalms : they  would  appear  to  the  perfons  of  the  then  prefent  times  both 
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to  refpeft  the  then  prefent  occurrences,  and  alfo  to  intimate  fome  future  more  glorious 
ones  j and  would  mutually  fupport  this  latter  Interpretation  in  each  other. 

When  the  prophets  appeared  in  the  declenfion  and  captivities  of  the  kingdoms  of 
^rael  and  Judah^  the  fame  interpretation  would  be  ftrengthened,  and  the  expe6lations 
grounded  thereon  increafed,  by  the  plainer  and  more  frequent  declarations  of  the 
prophets  concerning  fuch  a future  perfon,  and  the  happinefs  which  would  attend  his 
coming.  The  great  and  various  fufferings  of  this  chofen  people,  their  return  and 
deliverance,  their  having  their  fcriptures  collefted  into  one  view  by  Ezra^  and  read  in 
their  fynagogues  during  the  interval  from  Ezra  to  Chrift,  the  figurative  fenfes  put  upon 
dreams,  vifions,  and  parables,  in  their  fcriptures,  &c.  would  all  concur  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  till  at  laft  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft,  that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  time  would 
confider  many  of  the  inllitutions  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  of  the  hiftorical  events, 
of  the  pfalms  appointed  for  the  temple-worfliip,  and  of  the  infpired  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  as  refpedting  the  future  times  of  the  Meffiah-,  and  this,  in  fome  cafes,  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  more  obvious  fenfes  and  ufes,  which  had  already  taken  place ; being 
led  thereto  by  the  lame  narrow-mindednefs,  which  makes  fome  in  thefe  days  rejed  the 
typical  and  more  remote  fenfe,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  literal  and  more  immediate  one. 
Now,  that  this  was,  in  fa£t,  the  cafe  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  for  fome 
time  afterwards,  appears  from  the  New  Teftament,  from  the  chriftian  writers  of  the 
firft  ages,  and  from  the  Talmudical  ones. 

A great  part,  however,  of  the  feripture  types  and  prophecies  appeared  to  the  Jews 
to  have  no  relation  to  their  promifed  Mejfiah^  till  they  were  interpreted  by  the  event. 
They  expedled  a perfon  that  fhould  correfpond  to  David  and  Solomon^  two  glorious 
princes ; but  they  did  not  fee  how  IJaac^  or  the  Pafchal  Lamb,  fhould  tipify  him  5 or 
that  the  circumftance  of  being  called  out  of  Egypt^  the  appellation  of  Nazerene,  or  the 
parting  garments,  and  cafting  lots  upon  a vefture,  Ihould  contribute  to  afeertain  him. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that  to  perfons  who  had  for  fome  time  confidered  their  fcriptures 
in  the  typical,  prophetical  view  mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph,  every  remarkable 
circumftance  and  coincidence  of  this  kind,  verified  by  the  event,  would  be  a new  acceflion 
of  evidence,  provided  we  fuppofe  a good  foundation  from  miracles,  or  prophecies  of 
undoubted  import,  to  have  been  laid  previoufly.  Nay,  fuch  coincidences  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  arguments  to  the  Jews  of  Chrift’s  time,  but  as  folid  arguments 
in  themfelves,  and  that  exclufively  of  the  context.  For  though  each  of  thefe  coinci- 
dences, fingly  taken,  affords  only  a low  degree  of  evidence,  and  fome  of  them  fcarce 

any ; yet  it  is  a thing  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  chance,  that  feparate  paftages  of 

the  Old  Teftament  Ihould  be  applicable  to  the  circumftances  of  Chrift’s  life,  by  an 
allufion  either  of  words  or  fenfe,  in  ten  or  an  hundred  times  a greater  number,  than 

to  any  other  perfons,  from  mere  accident.  And  this  holds  in  a much  higher  degree, 

if  the  feparate  paftages  or  circumftances  be  fubordinate  parts  of  a general  type.  Thus 
the  parting  the  garments,  the  offering  vinegar  and  gall,  and  the  not  breaking  a bone, 

have 
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have  much  more  weight,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  Bavidy  and  the  Pafchal  Lamb, 
are  types  of  the  Mejfiah.  And  when  the  whole  evidence  of  this  kind  which  the 
induftry  of  pious  chriftians  has  brought  to  light  in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  and 
again  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  is  laid  together,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  both  a full 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  a vindication  of  the  method  of  arguing 
from  typical  and  double  fenfes. 

It  may  be  added  in  favour  of  typical  reafoning,  that  it  correfponds  to  the  method  of 
reafoning  by  analogy,  which  is  found  to  be  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe  in  philofophy.  A type 
is  indeed  nothing  but  an  analogy,  and  the  fcripture  types  are  not  only  a key  to  the 
fcriptures,  but  feem  alfo  to  have  contributed  to  put  into  our  hands  the  key  of  nature, 
analogy.  And  this  Ihews  us  a new  correfpondence  or  analogy  between  the  word  and 
works  of  God.  However,  fince  certain  well-meaning  perfons  feem  to  be  prejudiced 
againft  typical  and  double  fenfes,  I will  add  fome  arguments,  whereby  the  writers  of 
the  New  Teftament  may  be  defended  upon  this  footing  alfo. 

Firft,  then.  Since  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
confequently  thefe  writers  themfelves,  were  much  given  to  typical  reafonings,  and  the 
application  of  paftages  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  a fecondary  fenfe  to  the  times  of  the 
MeJJtahy  this  would  be  a common  foundation  for  thefe  writers,  and  thofe  to  whom  they 
wrote,  to  proceed  upon,  derived  from  aflbciation,  and  the  acquired  nature  of  their 
minds.  And  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive,  that  God  ftiould  permit  them  to  proceed  upon 
this  foundation  for  the  then  prefent  time,  though  it  would  not  extend  to  the  world  in 
general,  to  diftant  ages,  and  to  perfons  of  different  educations,  as  that  they  ftiould  be 
left  to  the  workings  of  their  own  acquired  natures  in  many  other  refpedls,  notwithftanding 
the  fupernatural  gifts  beftowed  upon  them  in  fome ; or  as  it  is  to  conceive,  that  God 
fhould  confer  any  thing,  exiftence,  happinefs,  &c.  in  any  particular  manner  or  degree. 

Secondly,  There  are  fome  paffages  in  the  New  Teftament  quoted  from  the  Old  in 
the  way  of  mere  allufion.  This  cannot,  I think,  be  true  of  many,  where  the  paffage 
is  faid  to  be  fulfilled^  without  doing  violence  to  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  of 
the  context,  in  the  New  Teftament:  however,  where  it  is,  it  entirely  removes  the 
objeftion  here  confidered. 

Thirdly,  If  we  fhould  allow,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  were  fometimes 
guilty  of  erroneous  reafonings  in  thefe  or  other  matters,  ftill  this  does  not  affedt  their 
moral  charafters  at  all ; nor  their  intelle<ftual  ones,  which  are  fo  manifeft  from  the 
general  foundnefs  and  ftrength  of  their  other  reafonings,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  be  of 
importance  in  refpedt  of  the  evidence  for  the  general  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  or  for  their 
divine  authority  in  the  firft  and  loweft  fenfe  above  confidered. 
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PROP.  CXXXIII. 

'The  moral  Chambers  of  Chrijl,  the  Prophets  and  ApoJileSy  prove  the  'Truth  and  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 


Let  us  begin  with  the  confideratlon  of  the  charafter  of  Chrift.  This,  as  it  may  be 
colledled  from  the  plain  narrations  of  the  gofpels,  is  manifeftly  fuperior  to  all  other 
charafters,  fiflitious  or  real,  whether  drawn  by  hiftorians,  orators,  or  poets.  We  fee 
in  it  the  moft  entire  devotion  and  refignation  to  God,  and  the  moft  ardent  and  univerfal 
love  to  mankind,  joined  with  the  greatefl;  humility,  felf-denial,  meeknefs,  patience, 
prudence,  and  every  other  virtue,  divine  and  human.  To  which  we  are  to  add,  that, 
according  to  the^New  Teftament,  Chrift,  being  the  Lord  and  creator  of  all,  took  upon 
himfelf  the  form  of  a fervant,  in  order  to  fave  all ; that,  with  this  view,  he  fubmitted  to 
the  helpleflhefs  and  infirmities  of  infancy,  to  the  narrownefs  of  human  underftanding, 
and  the  perturbations  of  human  affedlions,  to  hunger,  thirft,  labour,  wearinefs,  poverty, 
and  hardfhips  of  various  kinds,  to  lead  a forrowful,  friendlefs  life,  to  be  mifunderftood, 
betrayed,  infulted,  and  mocked,  and  at  laft  to  be  put  to  a painful  and  ignominious 
death ; alfo  (which  deferves  our  moft  ferious  confideratlon,  however  incongruous  to  our 
narrow  apprehenfions  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight)  to  undergo  the  moft  bitter  mental 
agony  previoufly.  Here  then  we  may  make  the  following  obfervations. 

Firft,  That,  laying  down  the  prefent  diforders  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  necelTity 
of  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  of  felf-annihilation,  in  order  to  the  pure  and 
ultimate  happinefs  of  man,  there  feems  to  be  a neceflity  alfo  for  a fuffering  Saviour. 
At  leaft,  one  may  affirm,  that  the  condefeenfion  of  Chrift,  in  leaving  the  glory  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  in  ffiewing  himfelf  aperfeft 
pattern  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  both  in  doing  and  fuffering,  has  a moft 
peculiar  tendency  to  redtify  the  prefent  moral  depravity  of  our  natures,  and  to  exalt  us 
thereby  to  pure  fpiritual  happinefs.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  evangelifts  and 
apoftles  ftiould  have  thus  hit  upon  a thing,  which  all  the  great  men  amongft  the  ancient 
heathens  miffed,  and  which  however  clear  it  does  and  ought  now  to  appear  to  us, 
was  a great  ftumbling-block  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews ; the  firft  feeking  after 
wifdom,  i.  e.  human  philofophy  and  eloquence  j and  the  laft  requiring  a fign,  or  a 
glorioi^  temporal  Saviour.  Nor  can  this  be  accounted  for,  as  it  feems  to  me,  but  by 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  charader,  i.  e.  the  divine  miffion  of  Chrift,  and  the  confequent 
divine  infpiration  of  thofe  who  drew  it,  i.  e.  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
New  Teftament. 

Secondly,  If  we  allow  only  the  truth  of  the  common  hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament, 
or  even,  without  having  recourfe  to  it,  only  fuch  a part  of  the  charader  of  Chrift,  as 
neither  ancient  nor  modern  Jewsy  heathens,  or  unbelievers,  feem  to  conteft,  it  will  be 
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difficult  to  reconcile  fo  great  a charafler,  claiming  divine  authority,  either  with  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  or  indeed  with  itfelf,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  falfehood  of 
that  claim.  One  can  fcarce  fuppofe,  that  God  would  permit  a perfon  apparently  fo 
innocent  and  excellent,  fo  qualified  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  to  make  fo  impious  and 
audacious  a claim  without  having  fome  evident  mark  of  impoflure  fet  upon  him  ; nor 
can  it  be  conceived,  how  a perfon  could  be  apparently  fo  innocent  and  excellent,  and 
yet  really  otherwife. 

Thirdly,  The  manner  in  which  the  evangelifts  Ipeak  of  Chrift,  ffiews  that  they 
drew  after  a real  copy,  i.  e.  ffiews  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  the  gofpel  hiftory. 
There  are  no  diredb  encomiums  upon  him,  no  laboured  defences  or  recommendations. 
His  charadler  arifes  from  a careful  impartial  examination  of  all  that  he  faid  and  did, 
and  the  evangelifts  appear  to  have  drawn  this  greateft  of  all  chara(flers  without  any 
diredl  defign  to  do  it.  Nay,  they  have  recorded  fome  things,  fuch  as  his  being  moved 
with  the  paffions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  being  affedled  by  its  infirmities,  which 
the  wifdom  of  this  world  would  rather  have  concealed.  But  their  view  was  to  ffiew 
him  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  preached  as  the  promifed  Mejfiah  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Saviour  of  mankind ; and  as  they  had  been  convinced  of  this  themfelves  from  his 
difcourfes,  adlions,  fufferings,  and  refurredlion,  they  thought  nothing  more  was  wanting 
to  convince  fuch  others  as  were  ferious  and  impartial,  but  a fimple  narrative  of  what 
Jefus  faid  and  did.  And  if  we  compare  the  tranfcendent  greatnefs  of  this  chara(fter  with 
the  indired  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered,  and  the  illiferatenefs  and  low  condition  of 
the  evangelifts,  it  will  appear  impoffible,  that  they  ffiould  have  forged  it,  that  they 
ftiould  not  have  had  a real  original  before  them,  fo  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  to 
record  fimply  and  faithfully.  How  could  mean  and  illiterate  perfons  excel  the  greateft 
geniufes,  ancient  and  modern,  in  drawing  a charader  ? How  came  they  to  draw  it  an 
indited  manner?  This  is  indeed  a ftrong  evidence  of  genuinenefs  and  truth  ; but  then 
it  is  of  fo  reclufe  and  fubtle  a nature,  and,  agreeably  to  this,  has  been  fo  little  taken 
notice  of  by  the  defenders  of  the  chriftian  religion,  that  one  cannot  conceive  the 
evangelifts  were  at  all  aware,  that  it  was  an  evidence.  The  charader  of  Chrift,  as 
drawn  by  them,  is  therefore  genuine  and  true;  and  confequently  proves  his  divine 
miffion  both  by  its  tranfcendent  excellence,  and  by  his  laying  claim  to  fuch  a miffion. 

Here  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  our  Saviour’s  entire  devotion  to  God, 
and  fufferings  for  the  fake  of  men  in  compliance  with  his  will,  is  a pitch  of  perfedion, 
which  was  never  propofed,  or  thought  of,  before  his  coming  (much  lefs  attempted  or 
attained) ; unlefs  as  far  as  this  is  virtually  included  in  the  precepts  for  loving  God 
above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,  and  other  equivalent  paflages  in  the  Old 
Teftament. 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  charaders  of  the  prophets,  apoftles, 
and  other  eminent  perfons  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments.  Here  then 
we  may  obferve, 
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Firft,  That  the  characters  of  the  peribns  who  are  faid  in  the  fcriptures  to  have  had 
divine  communications,  and  a divine  mifTion,  are  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  charafters 
which  occur  in  common  life,  that  we  can  fcarce  account  for  the  more  eminent  fingle 
ones,  and  therefore  much  lefs  for  fo  large  a fucceflion  of  them,  continued  through  fo 
many  ages,  without  allowing  the  divine  communications  and  afliftance,  which  they 
allege.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  many  of  thefe  eminent  perfons  had  confiderable 
imperfe6tions,  and  fome  of  them  were  guilty  of  great  fins  occalionally,  though  not 
habitually.  However,  I fpeak  here  of  the  balance,  after  proper  deductions  are  made, 
on  account  of  thefe  fins  and  imperfeCUons  j and  leave  it  to  the  impartial  reader  to 
confider,  whether  the  prophets,  apoftles,  &c.  were  not  fo  much  fuperior,  not  only  to 
mankind  at  an  average,  but  even  to  the  beft  men  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  as  is 
not  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  powers  of  human  nature. 

Secondly,  If  this  fhould  be  doubted,  their  characters  are,  however,  far  too  good  to 
allow  the  fuppofition  of  an  impious  fraud  and  impofturej  which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if 
they  had  not  divine  authority.  We  have  therefore  this  double  argument  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  fcriptures,  if  we  only  allow  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  its  common 
hiftory. 

Thirdly,  The  characters  of  the  eminent  perfons  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  arife  fo 
much,  in  an  indirect  way,  from  the  plain  narrations  of  faCts,  their  fins  and  imperfections 
are  fo  fully  fet  forth  by  themfelves,  or  their  friends,  with  their  condemnation  and 
punilhment,  and  the  vices  of  wicked  men,  and  the  oppofers  of  God  and  themfelves, 
related  in  fo  candid  a way,  with  all  fit  allowances,  that  we  have  in  this  a remarkable 
additional  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  befides  the  common 
ones  before  given,  which  extend  to  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  eminent  perfons  here  confidered  are  fometimes  charged  by  unbelievers 
with  crimes,  where,  all  circumftances  being  duly  weighed,  they  did  nothing  unjuftifiable, 
nothing  more  than  it  was  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  God  to  do;  as  Abraham  in 
preparing  to  facrifice  IJaac^  JoJhua  in  deftroying  the  CanaaniteSy  &c.  We  cannot 
determine  an  aClion  to  he  finful  from  a mere,  abftraCted,  general  definition  of  it,  as 
that  it  is  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a man,  &c.  but  muft  carefully  weigh  all 
circumftances.  And  indeed  there  are  no  maxims  in  morality  that  are  quite  univerfal ; 
they  can  be  no  more  than  general ; and  it  is  fufRcient  for  human  purpofes,  that  they 
are  fo  much,  notwithftanding  that  the  addition  of  peculiar  circumftances  makes  the 
action  vary  from  the  general  rule.  Now  the  certain  command  of  God  may  furely  be 
fuch  a circumftance. 

Laftly,  The  perfection  of  virtue  being  of  an  ever-growing  infinite  nature,  it  is 
reafonable  to  expeCt,  that  mankind  in  its  infant  ftate,  foon  after  the  flood,  and  fo 
onwards  for  fome  time,  fhould  be  more  imperfeCt,  and  have  lefs  of  the  pure  and  fublime 
precepts  concerning  indifference  to  this  world,  and  all  prefent  things,  univerfal  unlimited 
charity,  mortification,  abftinence,  chaftity,  &c.  delivered  to  them,  than  we  chriftians 
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have,  and  lefs  expefled  from  them.  And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  patriarchs  and 
eminent  perlbns  among  the  Jews  were  burning  and  Jhining  lights  in  their  refpedtivc 
generations.  However,  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved;  here,  that  the  moft  fublime  precepts 
of  the  gofpel  do  appear  from  the  firft  in  the  Old  Teftament,  though  under  a veil ; and 
that  they  were  gradually  opened  more  and  more  under  the  later  prophets. 

PROP.  CXXXIV. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Doblrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures  is  an  Evidence  of  their  Divine 

Authority. 

This  is  an  argument  which  has  great  force,  independently  of  other  confiderations. 
Thus  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  goes  under  St.  Matthew' % 
name,  was  not  known;  and  that  it  was  unfupported  by  the  writers  of  the  primitive 
times ; yet  fuch  is  the  unaffeded  fimplicity  of  the  narrations,  the  purity  of  the  dodtrines, 
and  the  fmcere  piety  and  goodnefs  of  the  fentiments,  that  it  carries  its  own  authority 
with  it.  And  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  in  general  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments;  fo  that  it  feems  evident  to  me,  that,  if  there  was  no  other  book  in 
the  world  befides  the  Bible,  a man  could  not  reafonably  doubt  of  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion.  The  mouth  fpeaks  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart.  Men’s  writings  and 
difcourfes  muft  receive  a tinfture  from  their  real  thoughts,  defires,  and  defigns.  It  is 
impoflible  to  play  the  hypocrite  in  every  word  and  expreflion.  This  is  a matter  of 
common  daily  obfervation,  that  cannot  be  called  in  queftion ; and  the  more  any  one 
thinks  upon  it,  or  attends  to  what  palTes  in  himfelf  or  others,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
thoughts,  words,  and  adtions,  and  their  neceflary  mutual  connexions,  i.  e.  to  the  hiftory 
of  aflbciation,  the  more  clearly  will  he  fee  it.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  even  if  all 
other  arguments  were  fet  afide,  that  the  authors  of  tlie  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  whoever  they  were,  cannot  have  made  a falle  claim  to  divine  authority. 

But  there  is  alfo  another  method  of  inferring  the  divine  autliority  of  the  fcripturcs 
from  the  excellence  of  the  doXrine  contained  therein.  For  the  fcriptures  contain 
doXrines  concerning  God,  providence,  a future  ftate,  the  duty  of  man,  &c.  far  more 
pure  and  fublime  than  can  any  ways  be  accounted  for  from  the  natural  powers  of  men, 
fo  circumftanced  as  the  facred  writers  were.  That  the  reader  may  fee  this  in  a clearer 
light,  let  him  compare  the  feveral  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  with  the 
cotemporary  writers  amongft  tlie  Creeks  and  Romans^  who  could  not  have  lefs  than 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind ; but  might  have,  over  and  above,  fome 
traditional  hints  derived  ultimately  from  revelation.  Let  him  confider  whether  it  be 
poftible  to  fuppofe,  that  Jewifls  ftiepherds,  fiftiermen,  &c.  fhould,  both  before  and 
after  the  rife  of  the  heathen  philofophy,  fo  far  exceed  the  men  of  the  greateft  abilities 
and  accomplifhments  in  others  nations,  by  any  other  means,  than  divine  communi- 
cations. 
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cations.  Nay,  we  may  fay,  that  no  writers,  from  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
prefent  times,  are  equal  to  the  penmen  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments* 
in  true  excellence,  utility,  and  dignity ; which  is  furely  fuch  an  internal  criterion  of 
their  divine  authority,  as  ought  not  to  be  refifted.  And  perhaps  it  never  is  refilled 
by  any,  who  have  duly  confidered  thefe  books,  and  formed  their  affeflions  and  adlions 
according  to  the  precepts  therein  delivered. 

An  objedlion  is  fometimes  made  againft  the  excellence  of  the  dodlrines  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  by  charging  upon  them  erroneous  do6lrines,  ellablilhed  by  the  authority  of 
creeds,  councils,  and  particular  churches.  But  this  is  a manner  of  proceeding  highly 
unreafonable.  The  unbeliever,  who  pays  fo  little  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  to  rejedl  what  all  churches  receive,  the  divine  miflion  of  Chrift,  and  the  evidences 
for  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  ought  not  at  other  times  to  fuppofe  the  churches,  much 
lefs  any  particular  one,  better  able  to  judge  of  the  dodlrine ; but  fhould  in  tlie  latter 
cafe,  as  well  as  the  firft,  examine  for  himfelf  j or  if  he  will  take  the  doflrine  upon  trull, 
he  ought  much  rather  to  take  the  evidence  fo. 

If  it  can  be  Ihewn,  either  that  the  true  dodlrine  of  the  fcriptures  dilFers  from  that 
which  is  commonly  received,  or  that  reafon  teaches  fomething  dilferent  from  what  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  or  lallly  that  we  are  infufficient  judges  what  are  the  real  dodlrines 
of  feripture,  or  reafon,  or  both,  and  confequently  that  we  ought  to  wait  with  patience 
for  farther  light,  all  objedions  of  this  kind  fall  to  the  ground.  One  may  alfo  add, 
that  the  fame  arguments  which  prove  a doflrine  to  be  very  abfurd,  prove  alfo,  for 
the  moll  part,  that  it  is  not  the  fenfe  of  the  palTage  j and  that  this  is  a method  of 
reafoning  always  allowed  in  interpreting  profane  authors.  i 

PROP.  CXXXV. 

^he  many  and  great  Advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  IVorld  from  the  Patriarchal, 
Judaical,  and  Chrillian  Revelations^  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

These  advantages  are  of  two  forts,  relating  refpeftively  to  the  knowledge  and 
pradtice  of  religion.  1 begin  with  the  firft. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  chrillian  revelation  has  diffufed  a much  more  pure 
and  perfefl  knowledge  of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  over  a great  part  of  the  world, 
viz.  wherever  the  profeffion  either  of  chriftianity  or  Mahometifm  prevails.  And  the 
fame  thing  v/ill  appear,  in  refpedl  of  the  Judaical  and  patriarchal  revelations,  to  thole 
who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hillory.  It  will  be  found  very  difficult  by  fuch 
perfons,  to  account  even  for  the  pagan  religions  without  recurring  to  fuch  patriarchal 
communications  with  God,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  more  full 
revelations  made  to  the  Jews.  So  that  one  is  led  to  believe,  that  all  that  is  good  in 
any  pagan  or  falfe  religion,  is  of  divine  original  j all  that  is  erroneous  and  corrupt,  the 
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offspring  of  the  vanity,  weaknefs,  and  wickednefs  of  men  ; and  that  properly  fpeaking, 
we  have  no  reafon  from  hiftory  to  fuppofe,  that  there  ever  was  any  fuch  thing  as  mere 
natural  religion,  i.  e.  any  true  religion,  which  men  difcovered  to  themfelves  by  the 
mere  light  of  nature.  Thefe  pofitions  feem  to  follow  from  inquiries  into  the  antiquities 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  of  their  religions.  The  heathen  religions  all  appear  to  be 
of  a derivative  nature;  each  circumftance  in  the  inquiry  confirms  the  fcriptural  accounts 
of  things,  and  fends  us  to  the  revelations  exprefsly  mentioned,  or  indirefUy  implied,  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  for  the  real  original  of  the  pagan  religions  in  their  fimple  ftate. 
This  opinion  receives  great  light  and  confirmation  from  Sir  IJaac  iV^w/cw’s  Chronology. 

It  appears  alfo  very  probable  to  me,  that  a careful  examination  of  the  powers  of 
human  underftanding  would  confirm  the  fame  pofition  ; and  that  admitting  the  novelty 
of  the  prefent  world,  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
religious  knowledge,  as  it  has  taken  place  in  fadt,  without  having  recourfe  to  divine 
revelation.  If  we  admit  the  Patriarchal y Judaic aly  and  Chrijlian  revelations,  the 
progrefs  of  natural  religion,  and  of  all  the  falfe  pretences  to  revelation,  will  fairly 
arife  (at  leaft,  appear  poffible  in  all  cafes,  and  probable  in  moft)  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  things,  and  the  powers  of  human  nature;  and  the  foregoing  dodlrine 
of  affociation  will  call  fome  light  upon  the  fubjedt.  If  we  deny  the  truth  of  thefe 
revelations,  and  fuppofe  the  fcriptures  to  be  falfe,  we  lhall  caff  utter  confufion  upon 
the  inquiry,  and  human  faculties  will  be  found  far  unequal  to  the  talk  affigned  to 
them. 

Secondly,  If  we  confider  the  pradrice  of  true  religion,  the  good  effedts  of  revelation 
are  ftill  more  evident.  Every  man  who  believes,  muff  find  himfelf  either  excited  to 
good,  or  deterred  from  evil,  in  many  inftances,  by  that  belief ; notwithftanding  that 
there  may  be  many  other  inftances,  in  which  religious  motives  are  too  weak  to 
reftrain  violent  and  corrupt  inclinations.  The  fame  obfervations  occur  daily  with 
regard  to  others,  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  And  it  is  by  no  means  conclufive 
againft  this  obvious  argument  for  the  good  effedts  of  revelation  upon  the  morals  of 
mankind,  to  allege  that  the  world  is  not  better  now,  than  before  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
This  is  a point  which  cannot  be  determined  by  any  kind  of  eftimation,  in  our  power  to 
make ; and,  if  it  could,  we  do  not  know  what  circumftances  would  have  made  the 
world  much  worfe  than  it  is,  had  not  chriftianity  interpofed.  However,  it  does  appear 
to  me  \try  probable,  to  fay  the  leaft,  that  Jews,  and  chrijiians,  notwithftanding  all  their 
vices  and  corruptions,  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  always  better  than  heatliens  and 
unbelievers.  It  feems  to  me  alfo,  that  as  the  knowledge  of  true,  pure,  and  perfedl 
religion  is  advanced  and  diffufed  more  and  more  every  day,  fo  the  praftice  of  it  cor- 
refponds  thereto  : but  then  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  a fadl  of  a lefs  obvious 
kind ; however,  if  it  be  true,  it  will  become  manifeft  in  due  time.  Let  us  fuppofe  a 
perfon  to  maintain,  that  civil  government,  the  arts  of  life,  medicines,  &c.  have  never 
been  of  ufe  to  mankind,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  from  any  certain  calculation,  that 
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the  fum  total  of  health  and  happinefs  is  greater  among  the  polite  nations,  than  among 
the  barbarous  ones.  Would  it  not  be  thought  a fufficient  anfwer  to  this,  to  appeal  to 
the  obvious  good  effeds  of  thefe  things  in  innumerable  inftances,  without  entering  into 
a calculation  impoffible  to  be  made  ? However,  it  does  here  alfo  appear,  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  civilized  countries  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a more  happy  ftatc 
than  barbarous  ones,  in  all  thefe  refpeds. 

Now,  as  the  divine  original  of  revelation  may  be  diredly  concluded  from  its  being 
the  foie  fountain  of  all  religious  knowledge,  if  that  can  be  proved  j fo  it  will  follow  in 
an  indire£l:  way,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  revelation  has  only  promoted  the  knowledge  and 
pradtice  of  true  religion.  It  is  not  likely,  that  folly  or  deceit  of  any  kind  fliould  be 
eminently  ferviceable  in  the  advancement  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  Every  tree  mull 
produce  its  proper  fruit.  Enthufiafm  and  impofture  cannot  contribute  to  make  men 
prudent,  peaceable  and  moderate,  difinterefted  and  fincere. 

PROP.  CXXXVI. 

' The  wonderful  Nature^  and  Juperior  Excellence^  of  the  Attempt  made  hy  Chrifly  and  his 
Apojllesy  are  Evidences  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

This  attempt  was  that  of  reforming  all  mankind,  and  making  them  happy  in  a future 
Rate.  And,  when  we  confider  firft  the  attempt  itfelf,  and  then  the  aflurance  of  fuccefs 
in  it,  which  appears  in  all  their  words  and  adtions,  by  ways  both  diredt  and  indiredV, 
there  arifes  from  thence  alone,  a ftrong  prefumption  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  in  favour 
of  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  who  have  concurred  in  the  fame 
attempt,  though  lefs  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  full  extent  of  it.  For  ideas  and 
purpofes  of  this  kind  could  fcarce  enter  into  the  hearts  of  weak  or  wicked  men  ; much 
lefs  could  fuch  perfons  enter  upon  and  profecute  fo  great  an  undertaking  with  fuch 
prudence,  integrity,  andconftancy,  or  form  fuch  right  judgments  both  of  the  oppofition 
they  fhould  meet  with,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  their  own  endeavours,  and  thofe  of 
their  fucceflbrs,  over  this  oppofition.  Nay,  one  may  fay,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
fupernatural  afllftance  could  qualify  them  for  thefe  purpofes.  No  defign  of  this  kind 
was  ever  formed,  or  thought  of,  till  the  coming  of  Chriftj  and  the  pretences  of 
enthufiafts  and  impoftors  to  the  fame  commiflion  fince,  have  all  been  copied  from 
Chrift,  as  being  neceflary  to  their  fucceeding  in  any  meafure,  fince  his  coming.  If  it 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  interpretation  and  meaning  of  the  fcriptures,  to  publifh  final 
redemption,  converfion,  and  falvation  to  all  mankind,  even  the  moft  wicked,  in  feme 
diftant  future  ftate,  this  will  add  great  force  to  the  prefent  argument. 
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PROP.  CXXXVII. 

The  Manner  in  which  the  Love  of  God,  and  of  our  Neighbour^  is  taught  and  inculcated  in 
the  Scriptures^  is  an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

For  it  appears,  that  the  fcriptures  do  virtually  include,  or  even  exprefsly  aflert,  all 
that  the  modern  philofophy  has  difcovered  or  verified  concerning  thefe  important 
fubjefts  5 which  degree  of  illumination,  as  it  can  with  no  plaufibility  be  accounted  for 
in  illiterate  men  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  from  natural  caufes,  fo  much  lefs  can  it  in  the 
preceding  times  from  Chrift  up  to  Mofes.  This  propofition  is  included  in  the  thirty- 
fifth;  however,  the  fubjedl  of  it  is  of  fo  much  importance,  as  to  deferve  a feparatc 
place. 

Here  then,  Firft,  We  may  obferve,  that  Mofes  commands  the  Ifraelites  to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  foul,  and  might,  whereas  they  are  to  love  their  neighbours 
only  as  themfelves.  Now,  though  this  infinite  fuperiority  of  the  love  due  to  God 
over  that  due  to  our  neighbour  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  infinite  majefty  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  nothingnefs  of  the  creatures,  which  every  new  difcovery  in 
philofophy  now  opens  to  view ; yet  it  was  fo  little  known,  many  ages  after  Mofesy 
amongft  the  wifeft  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  we  cannot  afcribe  it  to  his  mere 
natural  fagacity.  The  natural  equality  of  all  men,  and  the  felf-annihilation,  implied 
in  the  precept  of  loving  all  our  brethren  as  well  as  ourfelves,  are  alfo  the  genuine 
didlates  of  true  philofophy. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  fhew  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  love  of  God  is  taught  in  them,  we  mull  confider  not  only  the  diredl 
precepts  concerning  this  love,  but  alfo  all  thofe  concerning  hope,  truft,  fear,  thank- 
fulnefs,  delight,  &c.  for  all  thefe  concur  to  inculcate  and  beget  in  us  the  love  of 
God.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  fcriptural  defcriptions  of  God,  and  his 
attributes,  and  of  the  addrelfes  of  good  men  to  him,  which  are  there  recorded.  God 
is  declared  in  the  fcriptures  to  be  light,  love,  goodnefs,  the  fource  of  all  happinefs  and 
perfedion,  the  father  and  protedlor  of  all,  &c.  And  the  eminent  perfons  who 
compofed  the  Pfalms,  and  other  fuch  like  addrelTes  to  God,  appear  to  have  devoted 
themfelves  entirely  to  him.  Now,  when  we  refiedt,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  of 
this  kind  in  the  writings  of  the  philofophers  who  preceded  Chrift,  and  nothing 
comparable  to  the  fcripture  expreftions  even  in  thofe  who  came  after  him ; when  we 
farther  refledV,  that  the  writings  of  the  ableft  and  beft  men  of  the  prelent  times  contain 
nothing  excellent  of  the  devotional  kind,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the  fcriptures,  and 
even  in  the  Old  Teftament;  there  feems  to  be  a neceftity  for  having  recourfe  to  divine 
infpiration,  as  the  original  fource  of  this  great  degree  of  illumination  in  the  patriarclis, 
prophets,  and  apoftles. 
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Thirdly,  Good  perfons  are,  in  the  fcriptures,  flyled  children  of  God-,  members  of 
Chriji-,  partakers  of  the  divine  nature-,  one  with  God  and  Chrijl,  as  Chrift  is  with  God-, 
members  of  each  other ; heirs  of  God,  and  coheirs  with  Chrift  -,  heirs  of  all  things,  &c. 
Expreffions  which  have  the  ftrongeft  tendency  to  raife  in  us  an  unbounded  love  to  God, 
and  an  equal  one  to  our  neighbour,  and  which  include  and  convey  the  moft  exalted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  folid,  conceptions  of  this  great  fyftem  of  things.  And  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  high  titles  and  privileges  are,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  to  be 
hereafter  extended  to  all  mankind,  the  divine  original  of  the  fcriptures  will  receive  a new 
acceffion  of  evidence  on  this  account. 

PROP.  CXXXVIII. 

'The  Dobfrine  of  the  neceffary  Subferviency  of  Pain  to  Pleafure,  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

The  fcriptures  give  frequent  and  ftrong  intimations,  that  the  ultimate  happinefs 
which  they  promife,  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  our  degenerate  ftate,  but  by  a previous 
paflage  through  pain.  Blejfed  are  they  that  mourn.  IVe  muft  rejoice  in  tribulation.  The 
palm-bearing  multitude  comes  out  of  great  tribulation.  The  captain  of  our  falvation,  and 
therefore  all  his  foldiers,  muft  be  made  perfect  through  fufferings.  Without  fhedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remiffion  of  fins.  It  is  good  for  us  to  he  qfflibled,  that  we  may  learn  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God.  The  Jews  muft  be  captivated,  and  undergo  the  fevereft 
affliftions,  before  they  can  be  made  happy  finally,  as  the  people  of  God.  Man  muft 
eat  his  bread  in  the  fweat  of  his  brow  all  his  life,  and  return  to  duft  at  laft  -,  and  yet  ftill 
the  feed  of  the  woman  Jhall  bruife  the  Jerpenfs  head,  and  gain  readmiflion  to  the  tree  of  life, 
whofe  leaves  Jhall  heal  the  nations,  &c.  &c.  Now  there  is  a furprizing  correlpondence 
between  fuch  expreflions  as  thefe,  and  many  modern  difcoveries,  which  fhew  that  pain 
is,  in  general,  introdu6lory  and  Cubfervient  to  pleafure ; and  particularly,  that  fuch  is 
the  prefent  frame  of  our  natures,  and  conftitution  of  the  external  world,  which  affeds 
our  organs,  that  we  cannot  be  delivered  from  the  fenfuality  and  felfiftinefs,  that  feize 
upon  us  at  our  firft  entrance  into  life,  and  advanced  to  fpirituality  and  difintereftednefs, 
to  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  we  cannot  have  our  wills  broken,  and  our 
faculties  exalted  and  purified,  fo  as  to  relifli  happinefs  wherever  we  fee  it,  but  by  the 
perpetual  corredion  and  reformation  of  our  judgments  and  defires  from  painful 
impreflions  and  afibciations.  And  all  philofophical  inquiries  of  this  kind  feem  to  call 
a peculiar  light  and  evidence  upon  the  fcripture  expreflions  before-mentioned,  and  to 
make  their  accuracy,  and  congruity  with  experience  and  obfervation,  be  much  more 
plainly  feen  and  felt. 
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PROP.  CXXXIX. 

The  mutual  Injlrumentality  of  Beings  to  each  other's  Happinejs  and  Mifery,  unfolded  in  the 
Scriptures^  is  an  Argument  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  all  that  the  fcriptures  deliver  concerning  good  and 
evil  angels i Chrift,  the  Lord  of  all,  becoming  the  redeemer  of  all;  Adam's,  injuring 
all  his  pofterity  through  his  frailty;  Abraham's,  becoming  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and 
all  nations  being  blelTed  through  him;  the  Jews  being  the  keepers  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  of  the  true  religion;  tyrants  being  fcourges  in  the  hand  of  God;  the  fulnefs 
of  the  Gentiles  being  the  occafion  of  the  final  reftoration  of  the  Je^ws ; and,  in  general, 
the  do£lrine  that  God  prepares  and  difpofes  of  every  thing  fo,  as  that  nothing  is  for 
itfclf  alone,  but  every  perfon  and  nation  has  various  relations  to  others,  co-operates 
with  them  through  Chrift,  who  is  the  head,  and  through  whom  the  whole  body  being 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compared  by  that  which  every  joint  Jupplieth,  increafeth  and  edifieth 
itjelf  in  love,  till  all  things,  both  in  heawen  and  earth,  arrive,  in  their  feveral  orders,  to 
the  meafure  of  the  Jiature  of  the  fulnefs  of  Chrift.  Now  whoever  compares  thefe  fcripturc 
expreflions  and  do6lrines  with  the  various  mutual  relations,  fubferviences,  and  ufes  of 
the  parts  of  the  external  world,  heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  elements,  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  to  each  other,  cannot  help  feeing  a wonderful  analogy  between  the  works 
of  God  and  the  fcriptures,  fo  wonderful  as  juftly  to  entitle  the  laft  to  the  appellation  of 
the  word  of  God. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  the  fcripture  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  his 
redemption  by  Chrift,  and  the  influences  exerted  upon  him  by  good  and  evil  angels, 
is  fo  far  from  affording  an  obje6tion  againft  the  chriftian  religion,  that  it  is  a confiderable 
evidence  for  it,  when  viewed  in  a truly  philofophical  light,  God  works  in  every  thing 
by  means,  by  thofe  which,  according  to  our  prefent  language  and  fliort-fightednefs,  are 
termed  bad  and  unfit,  as  well  as  by  the  good  and  evidently  fit  ones ; and  all  thefe  means 
require  a definite  time,  before  they  can  accomplifh  their  refpe6live  ends.  This  occurs 
to  daily  obfervation  in  the  courfe  and  conflitution  of  nature.  And  the  fcripture  do6lrines 
concerning  the  fill,  the  redemption  by  Chrift,  and  the  influences  of  good  and  evil 
angels,  are  only  fuch  intimations  concerning  the  principal  invifible  means  that  lead  man 
to  his  ultimate  end,  happinefs  in  being  united  to  God,  as  accelerate  him  in  his  progrefs 
thither.  According  to  the  fcriptures,  Adam  hurts  all,  through  frailty ; Chrift  faves  all, 
from  his  love  and  compaffion  to  all ; evil  angels  tempt,  through  malice ; and  good  ones 
affift  and  defend,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  original  and  ultimate  defign 
of  making  all  happy.  Thefe  things  are  indeed  clothed  in  a confiderable  variety  of 
expreflions,  fuited  to  our  prefent  ways  of  adling,  conceiving,  and  fpeaking  (which  ways 
are,  however,  all  of  divine  original,  God  having  taught  mankind,  in  the  patriarchal 
times,  the  language,  as  one  may  fiy,  in  which  he  fpake  to  them  then  and  afterwards) ; 
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but  thefe  expreffions  can  have  no  greater  real  import,  than  that  of  fignlfying  to  us  the 
means  made  ufe  of  by  God  j he  being,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  as  well  as  reafon, 
the  one  only  real  agent  in  all  the  tranfa61:ions  that  relate  to  man,  to  angels,  &c.  And 
to  objed  to  the  method  of  producing  happinefs  by  this  or  that  means,  becaufe  of  the 
time  required  to  accomplifli  the  end,  of  the  mixture  of  evil,  &c.  is  to  require,  that  all 
God’s  creatures  ihould  at  once  be  created  infinitely  happy,  or  rather  have  exifted  fo 
from  all  eternity,  i.  e.  fliould  be  gods^  and  not  creatures. 

PROP.  CXL. 

ne  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  may  he  inferred  from  the  fuperior  Wifdom  of  the 
Jewifli  LawSy  confidered  in  a political  Light  j and  from  the  exquifite  fVorkmanJhip  fhewn 
in  the  Labernacle  and  Demple. 

All  thefe  were  originals  amongft  the  JewSy  and  fome  of  them  were  copied  partially 
and  imperfedly  by  ancient  heathen  nations.  They  feem  alfo  to  imply  a knowledge 
fuperior  to  the  refpedive  times.  And  I believe,  that  profane  hiftory  gives  fufficient 
atteftation  to  thefe  pofitions.  However,  it  is  certain  from  fcripture,  that  Mofes  received 
the  whole  body  of  his  laws,  alfo  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  David  the  pattern  of 
the  temple,  from  God ; and  that  Bezaleel  was  infpired  by  God  for  the  workmanlhip  of 
the  tabernacle.  Which  things,  being  laid  down  as  a fure  foundation,  may  encourage 
learned  men  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  from  profane  hiftory,  that  the  knowledge  and 
fkill  to  be  found  amongft  the  Jews  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  nations  at  the  fame 
period  of  time,  i.  e.  were  fupernatural. 

PROP.  CXLI. 

^he  Want  of  Univerfality  in  the  Publication  of  Revealed  Religion  is  no  Objebiion  to  it  •,  huty 
on  the  Contraryy  the  Time  and  Mannery  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  writteUy  and 
delivered  to  the  Worldy  are  Arguments  for  their  Divine  Authority. 

Here  I obferve, 

Firft,  That  objedtions  of  this  kind  ought  never  to  be  admitted  againft  hiftorical 
evidences  and,  in  fadt,  are  not,  upon  other  fubjedls.  It  is  evident,  as  was  obferved  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  is  to  allow 
the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion.  Now  it  is  very  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  to  allege  that  it  has  not  been  made  known  to  all 
mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumftances  of  each  individual.  It  muft  require 
much  abftradted  and  fubtle  reafoning,  and  fuch  as  can  never  be  put  in  competition  with 
plain  hiftorical  evidence,  to  connedt  this  objedtion  with  the  propofition  objedted  to. 
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This  is  therefore,  at  leaft,  a ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  validity  of  fuch  an 
objedion. 

Secondly,  This  objecTcion  feems  to  derive  its  whole  force  from  fuch  pofitions 
relating  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  as  make  it  neceffary  for  us  to  fuppofe,  either 
that  he  deals  with  all  his  creatures  at  prefent  in  an  equally  favourable  manner,  or,  at 
leaft,  that  nothing  fhall  be  ultimately  wanting  to  their  happinefs.  Now  the  firft  fuppo- 
fition  appears,  upon  the  moft  tranfient  view  which  we  take  of  things,  to  be  utterly 
falfe.  There  are  differences  of  all  degrees  at  prefent,  in  refpedt  of  all  the  good  things 
which  God  has  given  us  to  enjoy ; and  therefore  may  be  in  the  beft  of  all  good  things, 
revealed  religion.  And  indeed,  if  it  was  otherwife  in  refpedl  of  revealed  religion, 
one  ffrong  argument  in  its  favour  would  be  wanting,  viz.  its  analogy  with  the  courfe 
of  nature.  The  moral  attributes  of  God  are  to  be  deduced  from  obfervations  made 
upon  the  courfe  of  nature.  If  therefore  the  tenor  of  revelation  be  agreeable  to  that 
of  nature,  it  muff  be  fo  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  But  if  any  one  fuppofes, 
in  the  fecond  place,  that,  notwithftanding  prefent  and  apparent  differences  in  the 
circumftances  of  God’s  creatures,  there  are  no  real  and  ultimate  ones  j at  leaft,  that 
the  balance  will  ultimately  be  in  favour  of  each  individual  finitely,  or  perhaps 
infinitely ; I anfwer,  that  this  fuppofition  is  as  agreeable  to  revelation  as  to  natural 
reafon ; that  there  are  as  probable  evidences  for  it  in  the  word  of  God,  as  in  his  works, 
there  being  no  acceptance  of  perfons  with  God,  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  according  to  the  fcriptures ; and  that  we  may  infer  as  ftrongly  from  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  Chrift  will  fave  all,  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  philofophy,  that  all  will  be 
made  happy  in  any  way  j both  which  pofitions  I fliall  endeavour  to  eftablifh  hereafter, 
with  the  mutual  illuftrations  and  confirmations,  which  thefe  glorious  dodrines  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  afford  to  each  other.  And  the  gradual  diffufion  of  the 
Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  Chriftian  revelations,  compared  with  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  future  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  with  the  prefent  circumftances  of  things,  will 
afford  great  fatisfadion  and  joy  to  every  pious,  benevolent  perfon,  who  inquires  into 
this  fubjed.  Thefe  confiderations  will  incline  him  to  believe,  that  the  gofpel  will, 
fooner  or  later,  be  preached  to  every  creature  in  heaven,  in  earth,  under  the  earth.  See. 
and  not  only  preached,  but  received,  obeyed,  and  made  the  means  of  unfpeakable 
happinefs  to  them.  And  thus  this  objedion  will  be  removed  not  only  in  fpeculation, 
and  according  to  reafon,  but  in  fad,  from  the  prefent  unhaj^ipy  objedors  j and  they 
will  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced. 

Thirdly,  Having  fhewn  that  a gradual  and  partial  promulgation  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  luppofition  of  a true  revelation,  we  may  farther  affirm,  that  the  particular 
time  and  manner,  in  which  the  feveral  Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  Chrijlian  revelations 
have  been  publifhed  to  the  world,  are  even  arguments  in  their  favour.  This  fubjed  has 
been  well  handled  by  various  learned  men,  particularly  by  Mr.  Jrch.  Law,  in  his 
confiderations  on  the  ftate  of  the  world.  See.  Thefe  gentlemen  have  fiiewn,  that, 
ceeteris  nianentibus,  which  is  in  thefe  things  always  to  be  previoufly  allowed,  the  dif- 
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penfations  recorded  in  the  fcriptures  have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  perfedVly 
fuited  to  the  Rates  of  the  world  at  the  times  when  thefe  difpenfations  were  made 
refpedively,  i.  e.  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  knowledge  fpeculative  and 
praftical,  to  their  wants,  and  to  their  ability  to  profit  in  moral  accomplifliments ; fo 
that  if  we  fuppofe  either  much  more,  or  much  lefs,  light  to  have  been  afforded  to 
m.ankind  in  a fupernatural  way  {cateris  manentihus ; and  particularly  their  voluntary 
powers  over  their  affeftions  and  aftions,  or  free-will  in  the  pra6lical  fenfe,  remaining 
the  fame),  their  advancement  in  moral  perfection,  in  voluntary  obedience  to,  and 
pure  love  of  God,  would  probably  have  been  lefs : which  fuitablenefs  of  each  revela- 
tion to  the  time  when  it  was  made,  and  to  the  production  of  the  maximum  of  moral 
perfection,  is  an  argument  for  the  fyftem  of  revelation,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
for  the  goodnefs  of  God,  which  are  drawn  from  the  mutual  fitneffes  of  the  finite  and 
imperfect  parts  of  the  natural  world  to  each  other,  and  to  the  production  of  the 
maximum^  or  greateft  poflible  quantity  of  happinefs. 

PROP.  CXLII. 

’The  Exclufion  of  all  great  Degrees  of  Enthufiafm  and  Impoftiire  from  the  Chara^ers  of  Chrijly 
the  Prophets  and  Apofles,  proves  their  Divine  Authority. 

That  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  cannot  be  charged  with  any  great  degrees 
of  enthufiafm  or  impofture,  feems  allowed  by  many  unbelievers ; and  is  evident  from 
the  firft  view  of  their  difcourfes  and  writings,  and  of  hiftory  facred  and  profane.  We 
might  fay,  that  much  more  is  evident.  However,  for  the  prefent,  let  us  only  fuppofe 
all  great  degrees  of  enthufiafm  and  impofture  excluded,  and  inquire  how  far  their  divine 
miflion  may  be  inferred  from  that  fuppofition. 

Firft,  then.  If  all  great  degrees  of  enthufiafm  be  excluded,  Chrift,  the  prophets  and 
apoftles,  muft  know  whether  or  no  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  fpirit, 
fo  as  to  prophefy,  fpeak,  and  interpret  languages,  which  they  had  never  learnt,  and 
work  miracles.  Indeed  to  fuppofe  them  not  capable  of  diftinguifhing  thefe  powers 
in  themfelves  and  each  other,  is  to  charge  them  with  downright  madnefs. 

Secondly,  Since  then  they  claimed  thefe  powers  every  where,  as  the  feal  of  their 
commifTion  from  God ; if  they  had  them  not,  i.  e.  if  they  had  not  divine  authority, 
they  muft  be  impoflors,  and  endeavour  to  deceive  the  world  knowingly  and  deliberately. 
And  this  impofture,  whether  we  confider  the  affront  offered  to  God,  or  the  injury 
done  to  mankind,  or  its  duration,  its  audacioufnefs,  &c.  would  be  the  deepeft  and 
blackeft  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  excluded  by  fuppofition ; 
and  confequently,  fince  a lefs  degree  will  not  account  for  a falfe  claim  to  divine 
authority,  we  muft  allow,  that  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  made  a true  one. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  though  cautious  unbelievers  do  not  venture  to 
charge  Chrift,  the  prophets  and  apoftles,  either  with  grofs  euthufiafm,  or  abandoned 
impofture,  in  exprefs  terms  yet  they  find  themfelves  obliged  to  infinuate  both  in  all 
their  attacks  upon  revealed  religion : which  is,  in  effedt,  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  prefent  propofitlon ; for  it  is  the  fame  thing,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  both  the 
charge  of  grofs  enthufiafm,  and  that  of  abandoned  impofture,  are  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  objedtions  againft  revealed  religion.  Now,  as  neither  charge,  fingly  taken,  can 
be  maintained  ■,  fo  both  together  are  inconfiftent.  Grofs  enthufiafm  does  not  admit  that 
conftant  caution,  and  cool  difpaffionate  cunning,  which  abandoned  impofture  fuppofes 
and  requires  in  order  to  fucceed. 

PROP.  CXLIII. 

The  Reception  which  Chrift,  his  Forerunners  and  Followers,  with  their  FoElrines,  have 
met  with  in  all  Ages,  is  an  Argument  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

This  evidence  does,  as  it  were,  embrace  all  the  others,  and  give  a particular  force 
to  them.  For  it  will  be  a ftrong  confirmation  of  all  the  evidences  for  the  JewiJh  and 
chriftian  religions,  if  we  can  fhew,  that  the  perfons  to  whom  they  have  been  offered, 
have  been  influenced  by  them  as  much  as  there  was  reafon  to  expedl,  admitting  them 
to  be  true  j and  far  more  than  could  be  expedted,  on  fuppofitlon  that  they  were  falle. 
The  moft  illuftrious  inftance  of  this,  is  the  vidtory  which  the  chriftian  miracles  and 
dodtrines,  with  the  fufterings  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  followers,  gained  over  the  whole 
powers,  firft,  of  the  Jewifh  ftate,  and  then  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  primitive 
times.  For  here  all  ranks  and  kinds  of  men,  princes,  priefts,  JewiJh  and  heathen, 
philofophers,  populace,  with  all  their  alfociated  prejudices  from  cuftom  and  education, 
with  all  their  corrupt  palTions  and  lufts,  with  all  the  external  advantages  of  learning, 
power,  riches,  honour,  and,  in  fliort,  with  every  thing  but  truth,  endeavoured  to  fup- 
jirefs  the  progrefs  that  Chrift’s  religion  made  every  day  in  the  world;  but  were  unable 
to  do  it.  Yet  ftill  the  evidence  was  but  of  a limited  nature  ; it  required  to  be  fet  forth, 
attefted,  and  explained,  by  the  preacher,  and  to  be  attended  to,  and  refle(fted  upon, 
with  fome  degree  of  impartiality,  by  the  hearer : and  therefore,  though  the  progrefs 
of  it  was  quick,  and  the  effect  general,  yet  they  were  not  inftantaneous  and  univerfal. 
However,  it  is  very  evident,  that  any  fraud,  or  falfe  pretence,  muft  foon  have  yielded 
to  fo  great  an  oppofition  fo  circumftanced. 

The  efficacy  which  the  chriftian  doftrine  then  had  in  reforming  the  lives  of  many 
thoufands,  is  here  to  be  confidered  as  a principal  branch  of  tliis  argument,  it  being 
evidently  the  moft  difficult  of  all  things,  to  convert  men  from  vicious  habits  to  virtuous 
ones,  as  every  one  may  judge  from  what  he  feels  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  what  he  fees 
in  others ; and  whatever  does  this,  cannot,  as  it  feems  to  me,  but  come  from  God.  The 
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falfe  religions,  and  various  corruptions  of  the  true,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  world,  have  been  enabled  to  do  this  in  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
they  have  done  it,  merely,  as  it  feems  to  me,  from  that  mixture  of  important  truths, 
and  good  motives,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  real  revelations,  Patrianhaly 
Jiidaical,  and  Chrijiian. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  propagation  of  chriftianity,  upon  its  firft  appearance  in  the 
world,  evinces  its  divine  original,  fo  does  the  progrefs  it  has  fince  made,  and  the 
reception  which  it  meets  with  at  prefent,  amongft  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  men. . 
The  detail  of  this  w’ould  run  out  to  a great  length.  It  may,  however,  be  of  fome  ule, 
juft  to  obferve,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  prefent 
times,  it  is  feldom  found  to  confift  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  hiftory, 
facred  and  profane,  and  never  with  an  exalted  piety  and  devotion  to  God. 

And  it  is  as  peculiarly  for  the  credit  of  chriftianity,  that  it  fhould  now  be  fupported 
by  the  learned,  as  that  it  was  firft  propagated  by  the  unlearned ; and  an  inconteftable 
evidence  for  it,  as  appears  to  me,  that  it  has  been  univerfally  embraced  by  all  eminently 
pious  perfons,  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known  in  a proper  manner. 

The  analogous  obfervations  may  be  made  upon  the  reception  which  the  Je’voiJh 
religion  met  with  both  from  the  Jews  themfelves,  and  from  the  neighbouring  nations. 
It  feems  impoftible  for  Mojes  to  have  delivered  the  Jews  from  their  oppreftion  in  Egypty 
and  afterwards  to  have  fubjeded  them  to  his  laws,  for  JoJhua  to  have  conquered 
Canaan,  for  the  religion  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  fucceeding  times  of  the  judges  and 
kings,  for  the  priefts  and  prophets  to  have  maintained  their  authority,  for  the  people 
to  have  returned,  after  their  captivity,  with  their  religion  in  an  uncorrupted  ftate, 
and  to  have  fupported  it  and  themfelves  againft  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypty  and  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  to  remain  at  this  day  a feparate  people  difperfed  all  over 
the  world,  according  to  the  prophecies,  unlefs  the  miraculous  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Old  Teftament  be  allowed  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other. 

PROP.  CXLIV. 

ne  Reception  which  falfe  Religions  have  met  with  in  the  World,  are'  Arguments  of  the 
T ruth  of  the  ChriJHan. 

I WILL  here  make  a few  fhort  remarks, 

Firft,  Upon  the  polytheiftical,  idolatrous  religions  of  the  ancient  world. 

Secondly,  Upon  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Zoroajier. 

Thirdly,  Upon  the  impofture  of  Mahomet. 

Fourthly,  Upon  the  enthufiaftical  feifts,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
amongft  chriftians. 

All  thefe  feem  to  have  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  might  be  expeded  from  the 
mixture  of  truth  and  falfehood'  in  them,  compared  with  the  then  eircumftances  of 
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things.  They  are  therefore  indiredl  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
fince  this  has  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  circuraftances  of 
things,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  true. 

And,  Firft,  The  ancient  pagan  religions  feem  evidently  to  be  the  degenerated 
offspring  of  the  patriarchal  revelations ; and  fo  far  to  have  been  true,  as  they  taught 
a God,  a providence,  a future  ftate,  fupernatural  communications  made  to  particular 
perfons,  efpecially  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  prefent  corruption  of  man,  and 
his  deviation  from  a pure  and  perfedt  way,  the  hopes  of  a pardon,  a mediatorial  power, 
the  duties  of  facrifice,  prayer,  and  praife,  and  the  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
juftice,  and  fortitude.  They  were  falfe,  as  they  mixed  and  polluted  thefe  important 
truths  with  numberlefs  fables,  fuperflitions,  and  impieties.  That  degree  of  truth, 
and  moral  excellence,  which  remained  in  them,  was  a principal  caufe  of  their  fuccefs, 
and  eafy  propagation,  among  the  people ; for  their  moral  fenfe  would  diredl  them  to 
approve  and  receive  what  was  fit  and  ufeful.  And,  had  the  people  of  thole  times 
penetrated  fufficiently  into  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  they  might  have  concluded, 
that  religious  truths  could  not  be  of  human  invention.  However,  as  the  impreffions, 
which  the  hiftorical  and  prophetical  evidences  for  the  patriarchal  revelations  had  made 
upon  m.ankind,  were  not  yet  obliterated  j they  believed  upon  the  authority  of  tradition, 
that  all  important  knowledge,  efpecially  in  facred  matters,  was  of  divine  original. 

As  to  the  miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  upon  certain  occafions  in  pagan  nations,  we 
may  make  thefe  two  remarks : Firft,  That  the  evidence  for  thefe  is  far  inferior  to  that 
for  the  JewiJh  and  chriftian  miracles ; fo  that  thefe  may  be  true,  though  thofe  be  falfe. 
Secondly,  That  we  are  not  fufficiently  informed  of  the  ways  of  providence,  to  infer 
that  God  did  not  permit,  or  caufe,  fome  miracles  to  be  wrought,  even  in  times  and 
places,  where  great  corruption  prevailed.  Divine  communications  and  miracles  were 
probably  moft  common  foon  after  the  flood,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind : afterwards,  as 
they  advanced  towards  adult  age,  thefe  fupernatural  interpofitions  grew  more  rare 
(unlefs  upon  Angular  occafions,  as  upon  the  publication  of  the  law  by  MofeSy  and  of  the 
gofpel  by  Chrift ; at  which  times,  many  and  great  miracles  fucceeded  each  other  at  fliort 
intervals,  in  order  to  command  awe,  attention,  and  belief) ; and  it  may  be,  that  they 
ceafed  in  the  pagan  world  for  fome  ages  before  Chrift ; or  it  may  be  otherwife  j and 
that,  in  rare  and  extraordinary  cafes,  the  hand  of  God  appeared  in  a miraculous  manner. 
Analogy  favours  the  laft  opinion,  as  it  feeiTis  to  me  j which  alfo  appears  to  be  more 
countenanced  by  hiftory,  than  the  contrary  one ; and  yet  the  pretences  to  miracles 
amongft  the  pagans  were  undoubtedly  falfe,  in  the  general. 

I come,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  confider  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Zoroafter.  Wc 
have  not  fo  full  and  authentic  an  hiftory  of  thefe,  as  to  compare  them  properly  with  the 
^Jewipj  or  chriftian  revelations.  If  we  fuppofe,  that  Zoroafter  and  Hyftafpes  fet  up  the 
worfhip  ot  one  God,  in  a Ample  manner,  teaching  and  inculcating  the  praftice  of  virtue 
at  die  fame  time,  this  religion  may  be  faid  to  liave  conAderable  moral  evidence  in  its 
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favour.  If,  farther,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  in  part  derived,  either  from  the  defcendents  of 
Abraham  by  Keturahj  called  Brachmans  from  him,  or  from  that  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  which  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  Jewsy  had  then  communicated  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  will  become  an  evidence  for  the  JewiJh  religion. 

Thirdly,  The  religion  of  Mahomet  allows  and  prefuppofes  the  truth  of  the  JewiJh  and 
chriftian.  Its  rapid  propagation  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  mixture  of  political  interefts. 
That  part  of  its  do6lrines,  which  is  good,  is  manifeftly  taken  from  the  fcripturesj  and 
this  contributed  to  its  fuccefs.  However,  a comparifon  of  mahometifm  with  chriftianity, 
in  the  feveral  particulars  of  each,  feems  to  fhew,  that  whenever  a ftrifl  examination  is 
made  into  the  hiftory  of  mahometifm  by  its  profeffors,  the  falfehood  of  it  will  quickly 
be  made  evident  to  them.  It  could  not  fland  fuch  a trial,  as  chriftianity  has,  fince  the 
revival  of  learning  in  thefe  weftern  parts. 

It  feems  eafy  to  apply  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  three  laft  paragraphs  to  the 
analogous  particulars  of  the  religion  of  Confucius^  and  of  other  religions  found  in  the 
Eaji  and  JVeJi  Indies^  as  far  as  their  hiftories  are  fuffrciently  full  and  authentic  for  that 
purpofe. 

Laftly,  One  may  make  the  following  remarks,  with  refpeft  to  the  feveral  enthufiaftic 
feds,  that  arife  from  time  to  time  amongft  chriftians. 

Firft,  That  their  pretences  to  miracles  and  prophecies  have,  in  general,  been  deteded 
and  expofed,  after  fome  examination  and  inquiry ; unlefs  the  fed  has  begun  to  decline 
from  other  caufes,  before  a ftrid  examination  became  neceffary. 

Secondly,  That  their  pretended  miracles  were  not  of  that  evident  kind,  nor  done  in 
the  fame  open  manner,  &c.  as  the  JewiJh  and  chriftian  miracles. 

Thirdly,  That  thefe  pretended  miracles  have  not  produced  lafting  efleds  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  like  the  JewiJh  and  Chrijlian.  Now,  though  a religion  may  fucceed 
for  a time  without  true  miracles,  yet  it  feems  hard  to  believe,  that  any  ftiould  fail  with 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  fuccefs  of  feds  has,  in  general,  been  owing  to  their  making  greater- 
pretences  to  purity,  and  gofpel  perfedion,  than  eftablifhed  churches,  and  to  their 
both  teaching  and  pradifing  fome  neceflfary  duties,  which  eftabliflied  churches  have 
too  much  negleded  in  the  corrupted  ftate  of  chriftianity.  And  in  this  light  they  have 
been  true  in  part,  and  have  done  the  moft  important  fervice  to  the  world.  Every  fed 
of  chriftians  has  magnified  fome  great  truth,  not  above  its  real  value,  but  above  the 
value  which  othej^  feds  have  fet  upon  it  j and  by  this  means  each  important  religious 
truth  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  fet  in  a full  light  by  fome  party  or  other,  though 
■too  much  negleded  by  the  reft.  And  the  true  catholic  church  and  communion  of 
faints  unites  all  thefe  feds,  by  taking  what  is  right  from  each,  and  leaving  the  errors, 
falfehoods,  and  corruptions  of  each  to  combat  and  deftroy  one  another. 

And  it  may  be,  that  mankind  will  be  able  in  future  generations  to  fee,  how  every 
other  fed,  and  pretenge  to  revelation*  befides  thofe  of  enthufiaftic  chi  iftians,  in  what- 
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ever  age  or  country  it  has  appeared,  has  been,  all  other  things  remaining  the  fame, 
fuited  in  the  beft  pofllble  manner,  both  to  particular  and  general  purpofes  i and  that 
each  has  prepared  the  way,  in  its  proper  place,  for  that  more  complete  ftate  predidled 
in  the  fcriptures  under  the  titles  of  fbe  kingdom  ofheaveHy  and  of  right eoufnejsy  of  the  New 
Jerufalemy  &c.  Even  infidelity,  atheifm,  and  fcepticifm,  have  their  ufe.  The  velfels 
of  wrath  are  ftill  vefifels  belonging  to  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  anfwering 
his  infinitely  beneficent  purpofes.  Offences  muft  comey  though  woe  be  to  thofcy  by  whom 
they  come ! Each  feft,  and  pretence,  and  objeftion,  has  given,  or  will  give,  way  in 
its  time.  The  true  and  pure  religion  of  Chrift  alone  grows  more  evident  and  powerful 
from  every  attack  that  is  made  upon  it,  and  converts  the  bitternefs  and  poifon  of  its 
adverfaries  into  nourilhment  for  itfelf,  and  an  univerfal  remedy  for  the  pains  and 
forrows  of  a miferable,  degenerate  world. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  Rule  of  Life. 

Having  delivered  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  the  refpedlive  evidences  for  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  I proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  rule  of  life  enjoined  by  them. 
This,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  compliance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  natural  and 
revealed  religion  teach  this  at  firft,  view  ; which  is  alfo  the  immediate  didlate  of  rati- 
onal felf'intereft.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour, 
with  moderation  in  all  felfifla  enjoyments,  muft  be  the  will  of  him,  who  is  infinitely 
benevolent,  i.  e.  in  the  popular  phrafe,  infinitely  holy,  merciful,  juft,  and  true,  who 
has  fent  us  into  this  world  to  make  ourfelves  and  others  happy.  This  we  may  learn 
from  natural  religion,  and  the  fcriptures  abound  every  where  with  the  fame  precepts. 
I propofe  tlierefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  thefe  precepts,  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  feveral  particular  circumftances  of  human  life,  digefting  what  I have 
to  offer,  under  the  heads  of  the  feven  kinds  of  pleafure  and  pain,  whofe  hiftory  I have 
given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  But  firft  I will,  in  the  four  propofitions  that 
follow  next,  premife  an  argument  in  favour  of  virtue,  which  ought  to  have  fome 
weight,  as  it  feems  to  me,  even  with  an  atheift  or  fceptic. 
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SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE,  AS  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  PRACTICE  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  MANKIND. 

PROP.  CXLV. 

'The  Practice  of  Mankind  affords  a BireSHon,  whichy  though  an  imperfe5l  one^  tnay^ 
however^  be  of  fome  Ufe  in  our  Inquiry  after  the  Rule  of  Life. 

This  follows,  Firft,  Becaufe,  in  all  the  fubordinate  arts  of  life,  we  always  pay  great 
regard  to  the  common  judgment,  pradtice,  and  experience  of  mankind,  taken  at  an 
average,  as  one  may  fay.  And  this  is  thought  to  be  more  particularly  requifite  for 
thofe  perfons  to  do,  who  are  ignorant  and  novices  in  refped  of  thefe  arts.  Now  what 
is  reafonable  in  the  inferior  arts,  muft  alfo  be  reafonable  in  the  art  of  arts,  that  of  living 
happily,  of  attaining  our  fummum  bonum,  or  greateft  pofllble  happinefs,  here  and  here- 
after, if  there  be  an  hereafter ; which  there  may  be,  even  confiftently  with  atheifm  and 
fcepticifm.  There  feems  therefore  a peculiar  obligation,  from  felf-intereft  at  leaft, 
upon  atheifts  and  fceptics,  fince  they  muft  live  here  upon  the  fame  terms  as  other  men, 
and  ftand  the  fame  chance  for  an  hereafter,  to  pay  fome  deference  to  the  praftice 
others,  confidered  as  an  hint  and  caution  how  to  fecure  their  own  intereft. 

Secondly,  Mankind  are  evidently  endued  with  a defire  of  attaining  happinefs,  and 
avoiding  mifery  : and  arrive  at  a competent  knowledge  of  the  means,  which  lead  to 
this  end,  I have,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  fhew  how  this 
defire  and  knowledge  are  generated.  But  the  faft  is  certain  and  obvious,  whether  that 
account  be  fadsfadtory  or  no. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  who  admit  a benevolent  author  of  nature,  in  any  fenfe  of  thefe 
words,  will  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  mankind  muft  in  fome  degree  be  fitted  to  attain 
happinefs ; and  alfo,  in  confequence  thereof,  attain  it  in  fa£t.  And  even  atheiftical 
and  fceptical  perfons,  when  they  fee  how  blind  fate,  or  nature,  or  whatever  term  elfe 
they  think  fit  to  ufe,  gives  to  all  animals  appetites,  inftindts,  and  objedls,  in  general, 
fuited  to  their  well-being,  ought,  from  an  argument  of  induftion,  to  expert  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  this  in  mankind,  previoufly  to  their  inquiry  into  the  fad. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  pradice  of  mankind,  taken  at  an  average,  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  us  in  our  inveftigation  of  the  rule  of  life  j and  yet  thefe  fame  confiderations 
fhew,  that  the  light  thereby  afforded  can  be  no  more  than  a very  imperfed  one.  The 
error,  irregularity,  and  mifery,  which  are  every  where  confpicuous,  prove  at.  once, 
that  the  pradice  of  mankind  is  no  infallible  guide. 
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PROP.  CXLVI. 

The  Opinions  of  Mankind  afford  an  imperfedi  Diredlion  in  rejpedi  of  the  Rule  of  LifOy 
which  is  preferable  to  that  drawn  from  their  Pradlice, 

That  the  opinions  of  mankind,  concerning  the  means  of  obtaining  happinefs,  are 
both  of  real  ufe,  and  yet  an  imperfedt  rule  in  many  refpedls,  will  appear,  if  we  apply 
the  realbning  ufed  in  the  foregoing  propofition  to  them. 

That  this  imperfedl  rule  is,  however,  preferable  to  that  drawn  from  the  mere 
pradtice,  follows,  inafmuch  as  the  opinions  of  mankind  are,  in  general,  formed  after 
experience,  and  often  upon  mature  deliberation,  when  they  are  free  from  the  violentr 
impulfes  of  their  appetites  and  pafTions,  and  at  a more  proper  and  equal  diftance  from 
the  objedls  under  confideration,  than  can  well  be  at  the  time  of  adlion. 

P R O P.  CXLVII. 

The  Rule  of  Ufe  drawn  from  the  Pradlice  and  Opinions  of  Mankindy  taken  at  an  Average, 
is  favourable  to  the  Caffe  of  Virtue, 

I will  firfl;  confider  the  rule  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  the  mere  pradlice  of  mankind. 
Now  it  appears  at  firft  fight,  that  this  rule  would  exclude  all  eminent  degrees  both  of 
virtue  and  vice.  A perfon  who  fliould  be  fimilar  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  mankind, 
confidered  as  one  great  individual,  would  have  fome  feeds  and  fhoots  of  every  virtue, 
and  every  vice,  and  yet  none  in  an  eminent  degree:  his  virtues  and  vices  would  only 
exert  themfelves,  when  called  forth  by  flrong  motives  and  occafions  : in  which  cafes, 
however,  this  fi£titious  perfon,  this  type  and  reprefentative  of  the  whole  fpCcies,  would 
not  fail  to  fhew,  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  good  and  bad  difpofitions,  all  balancing  and 
reftraining  one  another,  unlefs  where  extraordinary  incidents  turn  the  fcale  in  favour  of 
each  particular  refpedively  : fo  that,  if  the  mere  pradice  of  mankind  fhould  be 
thought  fufficient  to  ground  a rule  upon,  we  fliould  be  direded  by  this  to  avoid  all 
great  degrees  both  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  keep  our  appetites  and  pafTions  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  one  another,  fo  as  that  none  fliould  prevail  over  the  refT,  unlefs  upon  particular 
exti-aordinary  occafions.  And  a perfon,  formed  according  to  this  model,  would  be 
reckoned  a neutral,  moderate,  prudent  man,  not  much  loved  or  hated  by  tliofe  with 
whom  he  converfed ; however,  refpeded  and  regarded,  rather  than  otherwife.  We 
may  alfo  fuppofe,  that  his  life  would  be  much  chequei'ed  with  happinefs  and  niifery ; 
and  yet,  for  the  moft:  part,  be  void  of  all  high  degrees  of  either ; upon  the  whole,  pro- 
bably rather  happy,  than  miferable.  And  thus  the  pradice  of  mankind  would,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  lead  to  a low  degree  both  of  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  exclude  all  that 
violence  and  exorbitancy  of  pafBon  and  appetite,  which  is  one  chief  fource  and  occafion 
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of  vice.  For  almoft  all  kinds  of  vice  are  the  excefles,  and  monftrous  offsprings,  of 
natural  appetites ; whereas  the  virtues  are,  in  general  of  a moderate  nature,  and  lie 
between  the  two  extremes.  That  moderation  therefore,  which  the  pra6lice  of  mankind, 
taken  fo  as  to  make  the  oppofite  extremes  balance  each  other,  direfts  us  to,  muft,  upon 
the  whole,  be  more  favourable  to  virtue  than  to  vice. 

Let  us  next  inquire  to  what  rule  of  life  the  opinions  of  mankind  would  lead  us,  or 
how  far  the  feveral  virtues  or  vices  are  generally  efteemed  to  conduce  to  happinefs  or 
mifery.  Now,  as  the  general  pradice  of  m.ankind  excludes  all  grofs  vices,  fo  does  the 
general  opinion,  but  in  a ftronger  manner.  It  does  alfo  exclude  all  eminent  virtues  j 
but  then  it  does  this  in  a weaker  manner  than  the  general  pradice ; and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  turns  the  fcale  greatly  in  favour  of  virtue,  and  againft  vice,  as  means  of  pri- 
vate happinefs ; as  will  immediately  appear,  if  we  confider  the  particular  virtues  an,d 
vices  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  meeknefs  and  anger,  beneficence  and  avarice, 
gratitude  and  ingratitude,  &c.  as  oppofed  to,  and  put  in  competition  with,  each  other, 
in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  does  not  feem  by  any  means,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  the  greateft  degree  of  virtue  has  the  faireft 
prolped  for  happinefs  in  this  world. 

But  then,  with  refped  to  that  other  world,  for  which  there  is  at  lead  this  prefump- 
tion  of  general  opinion,  we  have  almoft  an  univerfal  confent,  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  all  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice  will  there  meet  with  their  proper  and  proportional 
reward  and  punifhment.  Now  an  impartial  fceptic  muft  either  enter  the  lifts,  and  fairly 
confider  what  arguments  there  are  for  or  againft  a future  ftate,  and  reafon  upon  the 
fubjed,  i.  e.  ceafe  to  be  a fceptic ; or  elfe  this  general  opinion  of  mankind  in  favour  of 
a future  ftate  muft,  for  the  mechanical  reafons  alleged  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work, 
give  fome  degree  of  determination  to  him  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  where  the  mind  is 
perfedly  in  aquilibrio.  For  the  fame  reafons,  the  almoft  univerfal  confent  of  mankind 
in  the  fuperior  advantages  of  virtue  in  a future  ftate,  by  them  fuppoled,  ought  to  have 
fome  weight  with  fuch  a perfon,  even  though  he  fhould  ftill  remain  in  aquilibrioy  as  to 
the  opinion  of  a future  ftate,  becaufe  then  it  would  be  as  probable  as  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  make  the  following  conclufions. 

I.  That  a perfon  who  fhould  form  his  life  partly  upon  the  pradice  of  mankind,  and 
partly  upon  their  opinions,  would  incline  confiderably  to  the  fide  of  virtue. 

1.  That,  if  he  thought  the  rule  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  mankind  preferable  to 
that  drawn  from  their  pradice,  according  to  the  laft  propofition,  he  muft  incline  more 
to  the  fide  of  virtue. 

3.  That,  if  the  future  ftate,  which  commences  at  the  expiration  of  this  life,  be  fup- 
pofed  of  indefinitely  more  value  than  it,  and  certain,  he  ought  to  adhere  ftridly  to 
virtue,  and  renounce  all  vice.  And  the  conclufion  will  be  the  fame,  though  there  be 
only  a ftrong,  or  a moderate  probability,  or  even  an  equal  chance,  nay,  I might 
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almoft  fay,  a bare  polTibility,  of  the  reality,  and  great  importance,  of  a future  life ; 
fmce  what  he  would  forfeit  in  this  life  by  a ftrid  adherence  to  virtue,  is  confeffedly 
of  fmall  importance  in  common  cafes. 

4.  That  all  great  degrees  of  vice  are  contrary  to  the  common  fenfe,  pradlice,  and 
experience  of  mankind. 

5.  And  therefore,  laftly.  If  a man  gives  himfelf  up  to  vicious  courfes,  pretending 
cool  rational  fcepticifm  and  uncertainty  in  religious  matters,  he  muft  either  deceive 
himfelf,  or  endeavour  to  impole  upon  others.  A perfon  who  lay  entirely  afloat,  would 
from  the  fufceptibility  of  infeftion,  allowed  by  all,  and  above  explained  from  our  frame, 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  formed  by  the  praflices  and  opinions  of  mankind  at  an  average,  i,  e. 
would  incline  to  the  fide  of  virtue : and  therefore  a perfon  who  inclines  the  contrary 
way,  muft  be  drawn  afide  from  the  neutral  point  of  fcepticifm  by  fecret  prejudices  and 
pafTions. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  the  reafoning  ufed  in  the  former  part  of  this  propofrdon,  that 
whatever  be  the  opinions  of  mankind,  their  pradice  at  an  average  is  by  no  means  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  perfed  virtue,  and  grofs  vice ; but  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  latter  extreme : and  that  this  appears  both  from  the  obfervation  of  the  fads,  and 
from  the  declarations  of  the  fcriptures. 

Firft,  then.  Let  us  confider  the  obfervation  of  the  Aids.  And  here  the  objedors 
will  be  ready  to  heap  together  the  many  inftances  of  violence,  revenge,  cruelty,  injuftice,. 
ingratitude,  treachery,  want  of  natural  aflfedion,  brutal  fenfuality,  anger,  envy, 
morofenefs,  ambition,  avarice,  and  lelfifhnefs,  which  hiftory  and  experience,  public  and 
private,  are  able  to  furnifh  ; and  will  urge,  that  a perfon  who  fhould  copy  after  mankind 
taken  at  a medium,  would  be  a very  fenfual,  felfilh,  malevolent,  and  every  way  vicious 
creature.  And  it  rnuft  be  confeffed,  nay,  I am  fo  far  from  denying,  that  I every 
where  fuppofe,  and  lay  down  as  a principle,  that  there  is  much  corruption  and 
wickednefs  all  over  the  world.  But  .that  the  moral  evil  in  the  world  exceeds  the  moral 
good,  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  prove. 

For,  Firft,  How  fliall  we  make  the  computation  ? Who  fhall  fum  up  for  us  all  the 
inftances  of  the  foregoing  and  other  vices,  and  weigh  them  in  a juft  balance  againft  the 
contrary  inftances  of  love  to  relations,,  friends,  neighbours,  ftrangers,  enemies,  and  the 
brute  creation ; of  temperance  and  chaftity,  generofity,  gratitude,  compaffion,  courage, 
humility,  piety,  refignation,  &c  ? The  cafe  between  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  i.  e. 
betw^een  moral  good  and  evil,  feems  to  refemble  that  between  pleafure  and  pain,  or 
natural  good  and  evil.  The  inftances  of  pleafure  are,  in  general,  more  numerous,  but 
lefs  in  quantity,  than  thofe  of  pain ; and  though  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  certainty, 
becaufe  no  man  can  be  qualified  to  make  the  eftimate,  yet  pleafure  feems  to  prevail 
upon  the  whole.  In  like  manner,  the  inftances  of  benevolence  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
though  mixed  with  many  imperfeftions,  of  a partial  felftgovernment,  of  a fuperftitious, 
enthufiaftic,  idolatrous,  or  lukewarm  piety,  one  or  other,  occur  in  almoft  all  the  moft 
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familiar  circumftances  of  human  life,  and  intermix  themfelves  with  the  moft  common, 
ordinary  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions  ; whereas  the  inftances  of  fenfuality,  malevolence, 
and  profanenefs,  are  rarer,  as  it  feems,  though  often  of  a more  glaring  nature. 

Secondly,  The  imperfe61:ion  of  virtue,  which  I allow,  and  even  lay  down  in  mankind 
in  general,  m.akes  them,  in  general,  apt  to  magnify  the  vices  of  others.  Perfect  virtue 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  but  juft  perfedlly  candid  and  equitable  j and  therefore  imperfedl 
virtue  is  moft  probably  too  cenforious,  efpecially  fince  men,  by  blaming  others,  hope 
to  exculpate  or  exalt  themfelves.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  common  experience  fliews, 
that  bodily  infirmities,  difappointments,  pride,  felf- indulgence,  and  vice  of  all  kinds, 
difpofe  men  to  look  upon  the  dark  fide  of  every  profpedl,  and  to  magnify  the  evils 
natural  and  moral,  that  are  in  the  world,  both  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  in  their 
difcourfes  to  others.  It  is  alfo  to  be  added  here,  that  as  our  opinions  are  more  in  favour 
of  virtue  than  our  praftice,  Yo  our  rule  of  judging  muft  of  confequence  much  condemn 
the  general  practice.  This  circumftance  is  very  neceflary  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  world ; but,  if  over-looked,  it  may  miflead  in  the  prefent  inquiry. 

Thirdly,  The  greater  intenfenefs  of  the  particular  pains  above  the  correfponding 
pleafures  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  vices  above  the  oppofite  virtues,  as  juft  now 
mentioned,  tends,  for  moft  eminent  and  beneficent  final  caufes  in  both  cafes,  to  afFe6t 
the  imagination  and  memory  with  ftronger  and  more  lafting  imprefllons,  fo  as  to  occur 
more  readily  to  the  invention  in  all  inquiries  and  fpeculations  of  this  kind. 

Fourthly,  If  we  fuppofe,  that  natural  good  prevails,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  world, 
analogy  feems  to  require,  that  moral  good  (which  is,  in  general,  its  caufe)  fhould  alfo 
prevail  in  like  manner.  Farther,  as  we  judge,  that  natural  good  prevails  from  the 
general  defire  of  life,  the  pleafure  of  recollefting  perfons  and  places,  and  renewing  our 
acquaintance  with  them,  &c.  fo  the  fame  things  feem  to  determine,  that  mankind  is, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  amiable  and  refpedable,  than  hateful  and  contemptible,  i,  e. 
rather  virtuous  than  vicious. 

Laftly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  an  accurate  way  of  fpeaking,  virtue  and  vice, 
are  mere  relative  terms,  like  great  and  little.  Whence  the  average  of  mankind  may 
be  confidered  as  a middle  point  between  the  pofitive  and  negative  quantities  of  virtue 
and  vice,  as  a neutral  fituation.  And,  upon  this  fuppofition,  we  might  firft  fhew,  that 
it  is  man’s  greateft  intereft,  his  Jummiim  bonum^  at  leaft,  to  be  neutral ; and  afterwards, 
that  he  ought  to  prefs  forward  with  all  poffible  earneftnefs  towards  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God,  though  ever  at  an  infinite  diftance.  For,  as  every  finite  length  is  infinitely 
nearer  to  nothing,  than  to  a metaphyfically  infinite  one  (to  make  this  fuppofition  for 
argument’s  fake)j  fo  all  finite  virtue  is  infinitely  more  diftant  from  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God,  than  from  nothing.  And  thus  indeed  all  our  righteoufnefs  is  filthy  rags^  and 
all  our  virtue  infinite  vice.  But  this  method  of  confidering  the  prefent  fubjeCt  is  far 
from  oppofing  the  purport  of  this  feCtion. 
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If  we  fhould  call  all  mere  felf-regards  vice^  and  all  regards  to  God,  and  our 
neighbour,  virtue;  which  is  a very  proper  language,  and  one  that  would  render  the 
terms  of  this  inquiry  precife ; it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  virtue  abounds  more,  upon 
the  whole,  than  vice.  A view  to  the  good  of  others,  at  leaft  near  relations,  is  a general 
motive  to  action ; and  a defign  to  pleafe  God,  at  lead  not  to  offend  him,  is  very 
common  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  even  the  worft.  The  moft  ordinary  and  trivial 
a6tions  are  performed  without  any  explicit  view  at  all,  at  leaft  any  that  we  rem.ember 
a few  moments  after  the  aftion,  i.  e.  are  automatic  fecondarily ; and  fo  cannot  be 
confidered  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious;  or,  if  they  be,  we  muft  judge  of  their 
complexion  by  that  of  the  more  eminent  ones. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  objeded,  that,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  mankind  are  in 
a loft  fallen  flate;  that  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way.,  and  become  corrupt  and  abominable-, 
that  there  is  none  that  doth  good,  &c.  I anfwer,  that  thefe  and  fuch  like  expreffions 
feem  to  refer  to  a former  flate  of  innocence  in  paradife,  to  a future  kingdom  of 
righteoufnefs,  promifed  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  and  to  the  rule  of  life 
laid  down  there,  with  the  conditions  requifite  to  our  admittance  into  this  happy  flate : 
and  that,  in  this  view  of  things,  the  virtue  of  mankind  in  general  is  as  deficient,  as 
their  happinefs  falls  fhort  of  the  joys  of  the  bleffed ; agreeably  to  which,  the  prefent  life 
is,  in  the  feripture,  reprefented  as  a feene  of  vanity,  labour,  and  forrow.  And  it  is 
a moft  important  and  alarming  confideration,  that  the  common  virtue  of  mankind  will 
not  entitle  us  to  a future  reward  after  death ; that  few  fhall  find  the  firaight  gate ; and  that, 
unlefs  our  righteoufnefs  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  we  can  in  no  wife  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  here  or  hereafter.  But  then,  as,  notwithftanding  the  curfe  pafTed 
upon  man,  and  upon  the  ground,  God  is  reprefented  in  feripture  as  opening  his  hand, 
and  filling  all  things  living  with  plenteoufnefs,  as  being  kind  to  all,  and  manifefting  his 
infinite  and  invifible  goodnefs  by  vifible  things,  i,  e.  as  maldng  natural  good  to  prevail 
upon  the  whole,  that  fo  we  may,  on  this  account,  be  thankful  to  him,  and  love  him 
with  all  our  hearts,  as  he  commands ; fo  the  correfponding  precept  of  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourfelves,  feems  to  infer,  that  our  neighbour  is  amiable  upon  the  whole. 
And  we  may  fuppofe,  that  moral  good  prevails  in  general,  in  a degree  proportional  to 
the  prevalence  of  natural  good ; or,  however  we  underftand  the  feripture  language  on 
this  head,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing  reafoning.  It  muft  appear  from 
thence,  that  we  ought  to  be,  at  leaft,  as  good  as  mankind  at  a medium,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  medium  of  happinefs ; and  that,  if  we  have  higher  views,  our  road  lies 
towards  the  infinite  perfection  of  virtue,  towards  fpirituality,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
and  not  towards  fenfuality,  felfiflinefs,  or  malevolence. 
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PROP.  CXLVIIL 

'The  Rule  of  Life  drawn  from  the  Practice  and  Opinions  of  Mankindy  corrects  and  improves 
itf elf  perpetually y till  at  lafi  it  determines  entirely  for  Virtue y and  excludes  all  Kinds  and 
Degrees  of  Vice. 

For,  fince  the  imperfefl  rule,  drawn  in  the  laft  propofition,  is,  at  leafl,  fo  favour- 
able to  virtue,  as  to  exclude  all  great  vices,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  grofsly  vicious 
perfons  ought  to  be  left  out  in  colledling  the  rule  of  life  from  the  practice  and 
opinions  of  mankind  and  that  our  rule  will  approach  nearer  to  a perfeft  one  thereby. 
And  as  this  our  fecond  rule,  taken  from  the  virtuous  and  fuperior  orders  of  the  vicious, 
determines  more  in  favour  of  virtue,  than  our  firft,  taken  indifferently  from  all  the 
orders  both  of  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  fo  it  will  engage  us  to  exclude  more  of  the 
vicious  from  our  future  eftimate  ■,  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  we  determine  entirely  in  favour 
of  virtue.  At  leaft,  this  is  r prefumption,  which  rifes  up  to  view,  when  we  confider 
the  fubjed  in  the  method  here  propofed.  Since  it  appears  from  the  firft  general  con- 
fideration  of  the  pradice  and  opinions  of  mankind,  that  grofsly  vicious  perfons  muft  be 
unhappy,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  allow  them  any  wHght  in  determining  what  is  the 
proper  method  for  attaining  the  greateft  poflible  happinefs.  And  as  the  fame  ob- 
fervation  recurs  perpetually,  with  refped  to  all  the  orders  of  the  vicious,  we  fhall  at 
laft  be  led  to  take  the  moft  virtuous  only,  as  the  proper  guides  of  life. 

Grofsly  vicious  perfons  may  alfo  be  excluded,  from  the  manifeft  blindnefs  and  infatu- 
ation in  common  affairs,  which  attends  them  ; and  as  this  extends  to  the  vice  of  fenfuality 
in  particular,  fo  this  vice  may  be  farther  excluded  from  that  tendency  of  our  natures  to 
fpirituality,  in  our  progrefs  through  life,  which  is  allowed  by  all,  and  explained  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  work  upon  the  principle  of  affociation.  Malevolence  is  alfo  ex- 
cluded, becaufe  it  is  itfelf  mifery ; and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  benevolence  muft  be  a 
proper  recommendation  for  thofc,  whofe  example  and  judgment  we  would  follow  in- 
our  endeavours  after  happinefs.  And  it  does  not  appear  in  this  way  of  propofing  thefe 
matters,  that  the  ultimate  ratio  of  things  admits  of  any  limit  to  our  fpirituality  or 
benevolence,  provided  we  fuppofe,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  life,  a progreflive 
fcene  of  the  fame  kind  commences. 

The  method  of  reafoning  here  ufed  bears  fome  refemblance  to,  and  is  fomewhat 
illuftrated  by,  the  method  of  approximation  pra6lifed  by  mathematicians,  in  order  to 
determine  the  roots  of  equations  to  any  propofed  degree  of  exaftnefs.  Farther,  as  it  is 
common  in  infinite  feriefes  for  the  three  or  four  firft  terms  either  to  fhew  what  the 
whole  feries  is,  or,  at  leaft,  that  it  is  infinite ; fo  here  the  ever-growing  and  fuperior 
excellence  of  fpirituality  and  benevolence,  which  the  foregoing  confiderations  open  to 
view,  by  recurring  perpetually,  and  corredting  the  immediately  precedent  deter- 
mination in  every  ftep,  may  incline*  one  to  think,  in  correfpondence  to  that  method 
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of  reafoning  in  feriefes,  that  fpirituality  and  benevolence  ought  to  be  made  infinite  in 
the  ultimate  ratio  which  they  bear  to  fenfuality  and  felfilhnefs. 

But  this  method  of  reafoning  may  alfo  be  illuftrated,  in  a more  popular  way,  by 
applying  it  to  more  obvious  inquiries.  I will  give  two  inftances  of  this,  the  firfl  in  the 
health  of  the  body  natural,  the  fecond  in  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic. 

Suppofe  then  that  a perfon  entirely  ignorant  of  phyfic,  theoretical  and  praftical,  and 
difpofed  to  treat  it  as  mere  guefs  work  and  uncertainty,  fhould,  however,  be  defirous 
to  know,  fince  he  muft  eat,  what  diet  is  moft  conducive  to  health.  The  firfl  and 
moft  obvious  anfwer  will  be,  the  general  diet  of  mankind ; becaufe  this  is  the  refult 
of  general  experience,  and  of  the  natural  appetites,  which  are  in  fo  many  other  inftances 
fitted  to  the  objedls  themfelves,  and  to  the  ufes  and  pleafures,  public  and  private,  of 
human  life.  And  thus  the  inquirer  would  be  reftrained  from  all  grofs  exceffes  in  the 
quantity  or  qualities  of  his  diet.  But  if  he  farther  obferves,  that  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind tend  more  to  moderation  in  diet,  than  their  pracftice ; and  that  both  the  pradice 
and  opinions  of  thofe  who  appear  by  other  criterions  to  be  the  beft  judges,  tend  more  to 
moderation  than  thofe  of  mankind  at  an  average ; and,  laftly,  that  the  fenfual  and  in- 
temperate ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  from  having  any  fliare  in  determining  this 
inquiry  ; this  will  lead  him  to  greatf  moderation  in  diet,  or  even  to  abftemioufnefs. 

In  like  manner  let  it  be  afked,  what  principles  of  government  are  moft  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare  ? Are  private  virtues,  or  private  vices,  moft  to  be  encouraged  ? 
Here  indeed  the  anfwer  drawn  from  the  average  of  ftates  will  not  be  an  exadl  medium 
between  both,  fo  as  to  difcourage  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  degrees  of  them,  as  much 
as  the  vices,  and  their  degrees ; and  vice  verfa,  to  encourage  both  equally ; but  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  greatly  favourable  to  virtue.  However,  fince  avarice,  vain-glory, 
refentment,  luxury,  &c.  are  in  certain  refpeds,  even  promoted,  and  the  greateft 
virtues  fometimes  perfecuted,  the  praflice  of  legiflators  and  magiftrates,  in  enabling 
and  enforcing  laws,  will  not  be  entirely  favourable  to  virtue.  But  then,  if  we  take 
their  opinions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  legiflators  the  moft  celebrated  for  wifdom,  and 
leave  out  barbarous  nations,  infant  ftates  as  yet  unfettled,  and  fuch  as  approach  near  to 
their  diflblution,  the  average  from  the  remainder  will  give  the  advantage  to  virtue  more 
and  more  perpetually.  And  it  may  be  remarked  of  both  thefe  inftances,  that 
they  prove  in  part  the  thing  to  be  illuftrated  by  them,  being  not  mere  emblems  only, 
but  in  part  the  reality  itfelf.  For  moderation  in  diet  is  one  principal  virtue,  and 
extremely  requifite  to  preferve  benevolence  in  perfeiftion  ; and  health  a great  ingredient 
towards  happinefs.  And  the  public  happinefs,  which  arifes  from  the  cultivation  of 
private  virtues,  includes  private  happinefs  within  itfelf. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  difpleafe  the  reader  juft  to  hint,  that  the  fame  method  of  rcafon- 
ing  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  favour  of  the  chriftian  religion. — All  ages  and  nations  have 
in  general  believed  fome  revelation.  There  muft  therefore  be  fome  true  one.  But 
the  chriftian  is  plainly  the  religion  of  the  moft  learned  and  knowing  part  of  mankind, 
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and  is,  in  general,  more  earneftly  believed,  in  proportion  as  men  are  wifer  and 
better.  If  we  except  t\\t  Mahometans,  the  reft  of  the  world  are  mere  favages.  But 
mahometifm  bears  teftimony  to  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  If  the  unbeliever 
will  not  be  determined  by  this  himfelf,  let  him  at  leaft  allow,  that  the  more  ignorant 
and  unlearned  may  be  diredted  by  it  to  the  true  religion.  But  then  they  are  not  to  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  making  objeftions.  Whoever  has  a capacity  for  this,  has  alfo 
a capacity  to  receive  the  proper  anfwers. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  obfervations  of  this  kind,  drawn  from  the  common 
fenfe  and  judgment  of  mankind,  cannot  carry  us  to  great  lengths  with  precifion  and 
certainty.  They  are  very  convincing  and  ftriking,  in  refpefl  of  the  firft  principles 
and  rudiments ; but  if  we  would  defcend  to  minute  particulars  with  accuracy,  recourfe 
rnuft  be  had  to  the  fcveral  pradtical  theories  of  each  art. 


S E C T.  II. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF 
SENSATION  IN  FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.  CXLIX. 

‘The  Pleajures  of  Senjation  ought  not  to  he  made  a primary  Purjuit. 

In  order  to  Ibew  this,  let  us  put  the  extreme  cafe  of  the  primary  purfuit  of  fenfible 
pleafure  and  fuppofe,  that  a perfon  endeavours  to  gratify  every  impulfe  of  his  bodily 
appetites,  however  contrary  fuch  gratification  may  be  to  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  chaftity.  Now  it  is  evident  that  fuch  a one  would  foon  deftroy  the  bodily  faculties 
themfelves,  thereby  rendering  the  objedts  of  fenfible  pleafure  ufelefs,  and  alfo  preci- 
pitate himfelf  into  pain,  difeafes,  and  death,'  thofe  greateft  of  evils  in  the  opinion  of 
the  voluptuous.  This  is  a plain  matter  of  obfervation  verified  every  day  by  the  fad 
examples  of  loathfome,  tortured  wretches,  that  occur  which  way  foever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
in  the  ftreets,  in  private  families,  in  hofpitals,  in  palaces.  Whether  the  feriptures 
give  a true  account  how  all  this  fin  and  mifery  were  firft  introduced  into  the  world  ,* 
alfo  whether  our  reafon  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  or  no  j 
ftill,  that  pofitive  mifery,  and  the  lofs  even  of  fenfual  happinefs,  are  thus  infeparably 
connedted  with  intemperance  and  lewdnefs,  is  an  evident  fadl:,  that  no  unbeliever,  no 
atheift,  no  fceptic,  that  will  open  his  eyes,  can  difpute.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  real  inftances  do  not,  cannot,  come  up  to  the  cafe  here  put  of  a man’s  yielding 
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to  every  fenfual  inclination.  The  moft  grofs  and  debauched  have  had  home  reftraints 
from  fome  other  defires  or  fears,  from  the  quarters  of  imagination,  ambition,  &c. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  a fortiori^  that  the  mere  gratification  of  our  fenfual  appetites 
cannot  be  our  primary  purfuit,  our  Jummum  bonuniy  or  the  rule  and  end  of  life.  They 
muft  be  regulated  by,  and  made  fubfervient  to,  fome  other  part  of  our  natures  j elfe 
we  fhall  mifs  even  the  fenfible  pleafure,  that  we  might  have  enjoyed,  and  lhall  fall 
into  the  oppofite  pains  j which,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  are  in  general  far  greater, 
and  more  exquifite,  than  the  fenfible  pleafures. 

That  indulgence  in  fenfual  gratifications  will  not  afford  us  our  Jummum  bojium,  may 
alfo  be  inferred  from  the  following  arguments,  viz.  that  it  deffroys  the  mental  facultie.s, 
the  apprehenfion,  memory,  imagination,  invention ; that  it  expofes  men  to  cenfure 
and  contempt  that  it  brings  them  to  penury  j that  it  is  abfolutely  inconfiffent  with 
tiie  duties  and  pleafures  of  benevolence  and  piety ; and  that  it  is  all  along  attended 
with  the  fecret  reproaches  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  the  horrors  of  a guilty  mind.  Now  it 
is  impofTible,  as  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  affociation,  how  much 
foever  a man  may  be  devoted  to  fenfual  indulgences,  entirely  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  the  feveral  mental  affedlions ; but  it  is  in  our  power,  by  an  inordinate  purfuit  of 
the  fenfible  pleafures,  to  convert  the  mental  affedlions  into  fources  of  pain,  and  to 
impair  and  cut  off  many  of  the  intelledtual  pleafures,  fo  as  that  the  balance  fliall  be 
againft  us  upon  the  whole.  It  follows  therefore  from  this  utter  inconfiftency  of  the 
fenfible  pleafures,  when  made  a primary  purfuit,  with  the  intelle<flual  ones,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  fo ; but  muff:  be  fubjeded  to,  and  regulated  by,  fome  more  impartial 
law,  than  that  of  mere  fenfual  defire. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  concluded,  in  a more  diredt  way,  from  the  hiffory  of 
affociation.  For  the  fenfible  pleafures  are  the  firft  pleafures  of  which  we  are  capable, 
and  are  the  foundation  of  the  intelledual  ones,  which  are  formed  from  them  in 
fucceffion,  according  to  the  law  of  affociation,  as  before  explained.  Now  which  way 
foever  we  turn  our  view,  that  which  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  is  always  lefs  perfeft 
and  principal,  than  that  which  is  poflerior,  the  laft  of  two  contiguous  flates  being  the 
end,  the  firfl  the  means  fubfervient  to  that  end,  though  itfelf  be  an  end  in  refpedl  of 
fome  foregoing  ftate.  The  fenfible  pleafures  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  of  equal 
value  and  dignity  with  the  Intelledlual,  to  the  generation  of  which  they  arc  made 
fubfervient.  And  we  might  be  led  to  infer  this  from  the  mere  analogy  of  nature,  from 
the  numberlefs  parallel  inflances  which  daily  obfervation  fuggefls,  and  without  taking 
into  confideration  the  infinite  beneficence  of  the  fupreme  caufe,  which  yet  makes  this 
argument  much  more  fatisfadtory  and  convincing. 

Nay,  one  may  go  farther,  and  obferve,  that  as  many  perfons  are  evidently  forced 
from  the  inordinate  purfuit  of  fenfible  pleafure  by  its  inconfiftency  with  itfelf,  and  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  frame,  fo  it  feems,  that,  if  luiman  life  was  continued  to  an 
indefinite  length,  and  yet  nothing  abated  from  the  rigour  of  ihofe  wholefome  feverities, 
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and  penal  fufferings,  which  fenfuality  brings  upon  us,  more  and  more  individuals  would 
perpetually  be  advanced  thereby  to  a ftate  of  fpirituality  i and  that  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  any  man  to  perfift  for  ever  in  facrificing  all  to  his  fenfual  appetites,  in  making  his 
belly,  his  god,  upon  fuch  difad vantageous  and  painful  terms.  Intelledtual  defires,  (h  e. 
defires  in  which  no  particular  fenfible  pleafure  is  confpicuous,  though  they  arife  from 
a multiform  aggregate  of  the  traces  of  fuch)  muft  be  formed,  as  we  fee  they  are  in  fad, 
in  the  moft  luxurious  and  debauched ; and  thefe  would  at  laft  become  fufficient  to 
ftruggle  with  and  overpower  the  fenfual  defires,  which  would  at  the  fame  time  be 
weakened  by  aflbciatlons  with  intenfe  pains  and  fufferings.  And  this  affords  us  a pleafing 
glimpfe  not  only  of  a future  ftate,  but  alfo  of  what  may  be  done  there  by  ftill  greater 
feverities,  for  thofe  whom  the  miferies  of  this  life  could  not  free  from  the  flavery  to  their 
bodily  appetites ; at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  the  ftrongeft  incentive  to  us  all,  to  apply 
ourfelves  with  earneftnefs  and  affiduity  to  the  great  bufinefs  and  purport  of  the  prefent 
life,  the  transformation  of  fenfuality  into  fpirituality,  by  affociating  the  fenfible  pleafures, 
and  their  traces,  with  proper  foreign  objeds,  and  fo  forming  motives  to  beneficent 
ad  ions,  and  diffufing  them  over  the  whole  general  courfe  of  our  cxiftence. 

Laftly,  The  inferior  value  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  may  be  deduced  from  their  being 
of  a confined  local  nature,  and  injuring  or  deftroying  prematurely,  i.  e.  before  the  body 
in  general  comes  to  its  period,  the  particular  organs  of  each,  when  indulged  to  excefs; 
whereas  the  intelledual  pleafures  affed  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  i.  e.  all  the  fenfible 
parts,  and  that  nearly  in  an  equal  manner,  on  account  of  the  varieties  and  combinations 
of  fenfible  local,  and  of  nafcent  intelledual  pleafures,  which  concur  in  the  formation  of 
the  mature  intelledual  ones  j fo  that  though  fome  of  them  fhould  be  indulged  to  excefs, 
and  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  reft,  this  will  be  more  confiftent  with  the  gentle, 
gradual  decay  of  the  mortal  body. 

We  may  add,  that  the  duration  of  mere  fenfual  pleafure  is  necelTarily  fhort;  and  that, 
even  when  free  from  guilt,  it  cannot,  however,  afford  any  pleafing  refledions  ■,  whereas 
one  of  the  principal  tendencies  of  our  natures  is,  and  muft  be,  from  the  power  of 
affbciation  in  forming  them,  to  the  pleafures  of  refledion  and  confcioufnefs.  In  like 
manner,  the  evident  ufe  and  reftridion  thereto  of  one  of  the  principal  fenfible  pleafures 
to  preferve  life  and  health,  with  all  the  confequent  mental  faculties,  and  executive 
bodily  powers  j of  the  other  to  continue  the  fpecies,  and  to  generate  and  enlarge 
benevolence ; make  the  fubordinate  nature  of  both  manifeft  in  an  obvious  way,  and 
without  entering  minutely  into  the  hiftory  of  affbciation ; at  the  fame  time  that  thefe 
remarks,  when  further  purfued,  unite  with  that  hiftory,  and  are  eminent  parts  of  the 
foregoing  argument,  taken  diredly  from  thence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfation  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
primary  purfuit  of  life;  but  require  to  be  reftrained  and  direded  by  fome  foreign 
regulating  power.  What  that  power  is,  I now  come  to  fhew  in  the  next  propofition. 
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PROP.  CL. 

The  'Purjuit  ofjenfible  Pleafure  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence^  Piety y 

and  the  moral  Senje. 

This  may  be  proved  by  fhewing,  that  the  regulation  of  our  fenfible  pleafures,  here 
propofedj  will  contribute  both  to  their  own  improvementj  and  to  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  our  natures. 

Now  benevolence  requires,  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  fhould  be  made  entirely 
fubfervient  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  mind,  that  fo  each,perfon  may  beft  fill  his 
place  in  life,  beft  perform  the  feveral  relative  duties  of  it,  and  prolong  his  days  to 
their  utmoft  period,  free  from  great  difeafes  and  infirmities  ; inftances  of  which  have 
much  authority,  and  a very  beneficial  influence,  in  the  world.  All  gratifications 
therefore,  which  tend  to  produce  difeafes  in  the  body,  and  difturbances  in  the  mind, 
are  forbidden  by  benevolence,  and  the  moft  wholefome  diet  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
enjoined  by  it.  The  rules  of  piety  are  to  the  fame  purpofe,  whether  they  be  deduced 
from  qur  relation  to  God,  as  our  common  father  and  benefaftor,  who  wills  that  all 
his  children  fhould  ufe  his  bleftings  fo  as  to  promote  the  common  good  thereby ; or 
from  the  natural  fignatures  of  his  will  in  the  immediate  pleafures  and  advantages  arifing 
from  moderate  refreftiment,  and  the  manifeft  inconveniencies  and  injuries  caufed  by 
excefs  in  quantity  or  quality ; or  from  his  revealed  will,  by  which  temperance  is  com- 
manded, and  all  intemperance  feverely  threatened.  In  like  manner,  the  moral  fenfe 
directs  us  implicitly  to  the  fame  moderation,  and  government  of  our  appetites, 
whether  it  be  derived  explicitly  from  the  foregoing  rules  of  piety  and  benevolence, 
or  from  ideas  of  decency,  rational  felf-intereft,  the  pradlice  of  wife  and  good  men, 
the  loathfomenefs  of  difeafes,  the  odioufnefs  and  mifehiefs  of  violent  paflions  &c. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  all  thefe  three  guides  of  life  lead  to  the  fame  end,  viz. 
great  moderation  in  fenfual  enjoyments,  though  they  differ  fomewhat  in  their  motives, 
and  the  commodieufnefs  of  their  application  as  a rule  in  the  particular  occurrences 
of  life. 

It  is  evident  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  are  no  lofers,  in  refpefl  of  the  fenfible 
pleafures,  by  this  fteady  adherence  to  moderation.  Our  fenfes,  and  bodily  faculties,  are 
by  this  means  preferved  in  their  perfeftion ; fo  as  to  afford  the  natural  exquifite  gratifi- 
cation, and  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  feveral  animal  funftions  with  eafe  and  pleafure, 
and  to  carry  us  on  to  old  age  with  ail  the  integrity  of  thefe  fenfes  and  faculties,  that 
is  confiftent  with  the  neceflary  decay  and  diflblution  of  our  earthly  body.  The  fame 
moderation  and  health  arifing  from  it,  infpire  men  with  perpetual  ferenity,  cheerfulnefs, 
and  good-will,  and  with  gratitude  towards  God,  wlio  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy^ 
and  the  fenfible  pleafures  in  particular,  as  the  means  and  earneft  of  ftr  greater,  both 
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here  and  hereafter.  Now  it  is  obfervable  in  the  common  intercourfes  of  life,  that 
aflbciated  circumftances  add  greatly  to  our  pleafures.  Thus  the  pleafure  of  receiving 
a thing  from  a friend,  of  making  a friend  partaker  of  it,  of  fociality  and  mirth  at  the 
time  of  enjoyment,  &c.  greatly  enhance  the  gratifications  of  tafle,  as  in  feafts,  and 
public  entertainments.  Much  more  then  may  the  pure  and  exalted  pleafures  of  bene- 
volence and  piety,  the  eating  and  drinking  to  the  glory  of  God  improve  thefe  pleafures. 

And  as  we  are  no  lofers,  but  great  gainers,  upon  the  whole,  by  religious  abftemiouf- 
neis,  in  refpedt  of  the  fenfible  pleafure : fo  are  we  much  more  obvioufly  fo,  in  refpeft 
of  the  fenfible  pains  and  fufferings,  which  the  intemperate  bring  upon  themfelves. 
Thefe  are  of  the  moft  exquifite  kind,  and  often  of  long  duration,  efpecially  when  they 
give  intervals  of  refpite,  thus  exceeding  the  inventions  of  the  moft  cruel  tyrants. 
They  impair  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  fo  as  to  render  moft  other  enjoyments 
imperfedt  and  infipid,  difpofe  to  peevifhnefs,  paflTion,  and  murmuring  againft  Provi- 
dence, and  are  attended  with  the  horrors  of  a guilty  mind.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
he  who  would  obtain  the  maximum  of  the  fenfible  pleafures,  even  thofe  of  tafte,  muft 
not  give  himfelf  up  to  them  ; but  reftrain  them,  and  make  them  fubjed  to  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

Cor.  Befides  the  fenfible  pains,  which  excefles  bring  upon  men,  there  are  fome 
which  occur  in  the  daily  difcharge  of  the  fundions  of  life,  from  fatigue,  labour,  hard- 
fhips,  &c.  Now  it  follows  from  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  as  that  ufed  in  the 
two  foregoing  propofitions,  that  the  proper  method  of  avoiding  thefe  pains  is  not  to 
aim  at  it  diredly,  but  in  every  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety, 
and  the  moral  fenfe  j and  that  delicate  and  effeminate  perfons  endure  more  from  this 
head  of  fufferings,  than  the  charitable  and  devout,  who  go  about  doing  goodj  at  the 
apparent  expence  of  their  eafe  and  quiet.  ^ 

PROP.  CLI. 

To  deduce  frabiical  Rules  concerning  Diet. 

What  that  moderation  in  diet  is,  which  would  moft  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
body  and  mind,  and  confequently  which  duty  requires,  is  difficult  to  determine  in  par- 
ticular cafes.  The  following  fubordinate  rules  may,  however,  afford  fome  afliftance  in 
this  matter. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  neceffary  to  abftain  from  all  fuch  things  as  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  determines  to  be  unwholefome,  either  in  general,  or  to  the  particular 
perfons  who  make  the  inquiry.  There  are  indeed  fome  vulgar  errors  of  this  kind, 
that  are  generally  received,  and  which,  by  being  obferved,  may  a little  abridge  one’s 
fiberty,  ’ without  ufe  or  neceffity.  However,  this  is  of  fmall  moment,  in  comparifon  of 
the  dangers  arifing  from  the  free  ufe  of  meats  and  drinks  found  by  the  repeated 
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obfervation  of  tliofe  who  have  made  the  trial,  to  be  hurtful,  generally  or  particularly. 
There  ftill  remains,  after  all  thefe  are  fet  afide,  a fufficient  variety  of  things  approved 
as  wholefome  by  the  fame  common  experience,  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  health, 
and  even  fenfible  pleafure.  This  rule  will  be  farther  explained  by  thofe  that  follow. 

Secondly,  We  ought  either  totally  to  abftain  from,  or,  however,  to  ufe  with  great 
caution  and  moderation,  all  foods  of  high  relifh,  whofe  taftes  and  fmells  are  pungent 
and  acrid;  all  which,  though  made  grateful  by  cuftom,  are  at  firft  difagreeable ; all 
which  bear  a great  affinity  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  generical  or  fpecific  chara6teriftics,  to 
fuch  as  are  known  to  be  hurtful ; which  are  poifonous  during  a particular  Rate,  pre- 
vious to  codlion,  or  other  preparation ; which  are  uncommon,  or  which  have  very 
particular  effefls  upon  the  fundlions  and  fecretions.  For  all  thefe  things  are  figns  of 
a6live  properties  in  the  foods  to  which  they  belong,  and  fhew  them  to  be  rather  proper 
for  medicines,  than  for  common  diet ; to  be  bodies  which  by  an  extraordinary  efficacy 
may  reduce  the  folids  and  fluids  back  to  their  natural  ftate,  when  they  have  deviated 
from  it;  and  therefore  which  are  very  unfuitable  to  the  natural  ftate. 

We  may  confider  farther,  that  ftrong  taftes,  fmells,  &c.  are  according  to  the 
rhodern  philofophy,  marks  of  great  powers  of  attradion  and  cohefion  in  the  fmall  com- 
ponent particles  of  natural  bodies.  Since  therefore  it  is  the  manifeft  defign  of  the 
defeending  feriefes  of  arteries  in  animals  to  feparate  the  particles  of  their  aliment  from 
each  other,  alfo  the  particles  of  thefe  particles,  &c.  that  fo  the  fmalleft  particles,  or  the 
minima  divifibilidy  meeting  in  the  veins,  may  unite  according  to  their  refpedlive  fizes, 
and  mutual  adions,  i.  e.  to  feparate  what  is  heterogeneous,  and  congregate  what  is 
homogeneous,  a great  difficulty  and  burden  muft  be  laid  upon  the  circulation,  and 
upon  what  is  called  nature  in  the  body,  by  all  highly  agreeable  flavours;  and,  unlefs 
a proportional  degree  of  mufcular  adion  impels  the  blood  forward,  particles  of  an  undue 
fize  muft  remain  undivided,  and  form  obftrudions,  which  may  either  never  be  re- 
moved, or  not  till  the  obftruding  particles  become  putrid  ; and  thus,  being  diflTolved, 
and  mixed  with  the  animal  juices,  infed  them  with  putrefcence. 

Still  farther,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fame  adive  particles  in  foods  are  proba- 
bly the  fources  and  recruits  of  that  nervous  power,  or  of  fome  requifite  to  it,  by  which 
animal  fenfation  and  motion,  and,  by  confequence,  intelledual  apprehenfion  and  affec- 
tion, and  their  efteds  upon  the  body,  are  carried  on.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  affedion 
raifed  to  a certain  height,  and  executive  powers  ready  to  anfwer  the  firft  call,  are  a 
mental  difeafe  of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency.  Fligli-reliflaed  aliments,  which  gene- 
rate it,  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  avoided,  on  one  hand;  as  a very  infipid  diet,  on  the 
other,  feems  infufficient  to  qualify  us  for  performing  the  requifite  fundions  of  life.  But 
there  is  little  danger  of  erring  on  this  hand,  our  appetites  being  but  too  fenfibly 
gratified  with  the  high  reliflies.  We  may  add,  as  nearly  allied  to  thefe  confiderations, 
that  by  ftoring  our  blood,  and  the  folids  thence  formed  with  adive  properties,  vve  lay 
up  matter  for  future  pains,  both  bodily  and  mental,  v/henever  either  body  or  mind 
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becoime  dilbrdered,  at  the  fame  time  that  a high  diet  has,  as  we  fee,  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  diforder  both. 

This  fecond  rule  coincides,  for  the  moft  part,  with  the  firil ; and  may  be  made  ufe 
of  to  extend  and  confirm  it.  Thofe  meats  and  drinks,  which  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  hurtful,  have,  for  the  moft  part,  high  relifties.  We  may  therefore  determine 
againft  an  aliment  of  a high  flavour  from  a narrower  experience,  than  againft  one  of  a 
common  moderate  flavour.  And  it  is  very  neceflary  to  attend  to  this  criterion,  fince 
the  beft  obfervations  upon  diet  are  much  perplexed  by  foreign  circumftances. 

Thirdly,  All  liquors,  which  have  undergone  vinous  fermentation,  fince  they  obtain 
thereby  an  inflammable,  inebriating  fpirit,  have  from  this  inebriating  quality,  which 
impairs  reafon,  and  adds  force  to  the  paffions,  a mark  fet  upon  them,  as  dangerous 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  on  others,  to  bodily  health,  &c.  and  as  either  totally  to 
be  avoided,  or  not  to  be  ufed,  except  in  fmall  quantities,  and  rarely.  The  general 
agreeablenefs  of  wines  and  fermented  liquors  to  the  tafte,  their  immediate  good  efFedts 
in  languors,  dejedtions,  and  indigeftion,  and  their  exhilarating  quality,  when  taken 
fparingly,  are  indeed  arguments  to  fliew,  that  there  may  be  a proper  ufe  of  them.  But 
this  feems  rather  to  be  that  of  medicines,  or  refrefliments  upon  fingular  occafions  than 
of  daily  food. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  earth  at  the  deluge  did  fo  alter 
the  nature  of  vegetable  juices,  as  to  render  them  then  firft  capable  of  producing  an 
inflammable  inebriating  fpirit  by  fermentation  j and  that  this  alteration  in  the  juices  of 
vegetables  had  a principal  fhare  in  fhortening  the  life  of  m.an ; perhaps  of  other  animals, 
which  laft  might  farther  contribute  to  the  firft.  So  great  an  event  as  the  deluge  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  make  a great  alteration  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal.  We  are  fure  of  the  firft  from  natural  hiftory,  and  of  the 
laft  from  the  fcriptures,  which  relate  the  gradual  fhortening  of  man’s  life  after  the 
flood.  And  the  account  of  Noah's  drunkennefs  feems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  fome- 
thing  new  and  unexpefled.  The  connexion  of  the  three  kingdoms  with  each  other' 
is  aifo  fo  great,  that  we  may  reafonably  infer  a change  in  any  one,  either  as  a caufe, 
or  as  an  effefl,  from  finding  it  in  the  other  two.  However,  the  fin  of  our  common 
parent  Noah^  and  his  expofing  his  nakednefs,  v/hich  alfo  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
the  im.medlate  confequence  of  Adam's  tranfgreffion,  ought  to  make  us  particularly  upon 
our  guard.  At  the  fame  time  feveral  other  pafTages  of  fcripture  feem  fairly  to  intimate, 
that  there  is  an  allowable  ufe  of  wine  in  the  intercourfes  of  human  life,  as  where  wine 
is  faid  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  .and  therefore  to  be  matter  of  praife  j our  Saviour’s 
turning  water  into  wine ; his  bleffing  it  at  his  laft  fupper,  and  making  it  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  his  blood;  and  St.  Paul's  advice  to  Pimothy.  But  very  great  caution  ought  to 
be  ufed  in  this  point.  The  inebriating  quality  of  fermented  liquors,  by  difordering 
the  mind,  is  a ftrong  evidence,  that  they  are  alfo  hurtful  to  the  body,  both  becaufe 
of  the  intimate  connexion  between  body  and  mind,  and  becaufe  all  the  beneficent 
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ends  of  Providence  are  anfwered  always  by  one  and  the  fame  means,  and  contre  in  one 
and  the  fame  point.  Whenever  therefore  we  deviate  in  one  refpeft,  we  muft  deviate 
in  all.  The  abftinence  from  wine  enjoined  upon  the  Nazarites  at  all  times,  and  upon 
the  priefts  during  their  miniftration,  appears  to  be  a ftrong  intimation  of  the  unfuitable- 
nefs  of  wine  to  thofe  who  aim  at  perfeftion  j who  would  deviate  as  little  as  poffible 
from  the  divine  life. 

This  third  rule  coincides  remarkably  with  both  the  firft  and  fecond.  The  ill  effeds 
of  fermented  liquors,  when  indulged  in,  are  evident  from  experience  ■,  and  their  high 
flavours  are  a principal  temptation  to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  them. 

Fourthly,  With  refpecl  to  animal  diet,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  taking  away  the 
lives  of  animals,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  food,  does  great  violence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  benevolence  and  companion.  This  appears  from  the  frequent  hard-heartednefs 
and  cruelty  found  amongfl;  thofe  perfons,  whofe  occupations  engage  them  in  deftroying 
animal  life,  as  well  as  from  the  uneafinefs  which  others  feel  in  beholding  the  butchery 
of  animals.  It  is  moft  evident,  in  refped;  of  the  larger  animals,  and  thofe  with  whom 
mankind  have  a familiar  intercourfe,  fuch  as  oxen,  fheep,  domeftic  fowls,  &:c.  fo  as 
to  diflunguifla  love,  and  compaflionate  individuals.  Thefe  creatures  refemble  us  greatly 
in  the  make  of  the  body  in  general,  and  in  that  of  the  particular  organs  of  circulation, 
refpiration,  digeftion,  &c.  alfo  in  the  formation  of  their  intelledls,  memories,  and 
pafTions,  and  in  the  figns  of  diftrefs,  fear,  pain,  and  death.  They  often  likewife  win 
our  affe(ftions  by  the  marks  of  peculiar  fagacity,  by  their  inftincls,  helpleflhefs, 
innocence,  nafcent  benevolence,  &c.  And  if  there  be  any  glimnnering  of  the  hope  of 
an  hereafter  for  them,  if  they  ibould  prove  to  be  our  brethren  and  fifters  in  this  higher 
fenfe,  in  immortality  as  well  as  morality,  in  the  permanent  principle  of  our  minds,  as 
well  as  the  frail  dull  of  our  bodies,  if  they  fliould  be  partakers  of  the  lame  redemption 
as  well  as  of  our  fall,  and  be  members  of  the  ftme  myftical  body,  this  would  have 
a particular  tendency  to  increafe  our  tendernefs  for  them.  At  the  fame  time  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  things  feem  to  require,  that  no  very  great  alteration  fhould  be  made 
in  this  matter  : we  ourfelves  are  under  the  fame  law  of  death,  and  of  becoming  food 
to  our  fellow-animals ; and  philofophy  has  of  late  difeovered  Inch  numberlefs  orders 
of  fmall  animals  in  parts  of  diet  formerly  elleemed  to  be  void  of  life,  and  fuch  an 
extenfion  of  life  into  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  we  feem  under  the  perpetual  neceflity, 
either  of  deflroying  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  creatures,  or  of  perifliing  ourfelves,  and 
fuffering  many  others  to  perifli.  This  therefore  feems  to  be  no  more  than  an  argu- 
ment to  flop  us  in  our  career,  to  make  us  fparing  and  tender  in  this  article,  and  put 
us  upon  confulting  experience  more  faithfully  and  impartially,  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  mofl  fuitable  to  the  purpofes  of  life  and  health,  our  companion  being  made  by 
the  foregoing  confideiations,  in  fome  nteafure,  a balance  to  our  impetuous  bodily 
appetites.  At  leafl,  abftinence  fiom  flefla-meats  feems  left  to  each  perfon’s  choice,  and 
not  neceflary,  unlefs  in  peculiar  circumflances. 
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The  dodrine  of  die  fcriptures  on  diis  head  appears  very  agreeable  to  thefe  diftates  of 
fympathy.  For  Noah,  and  we  in  him,  received  a permiflion  from  God  to  eat  flefh ; 
and  that  this  was  no  more  than  a permiffion,  may  be  concluded  from  its  not  being 
given  to  Adam,  from  the  fhortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood,  from  the  ftrift 
command  concerning  blood,  from  the  IJraelites  being  reftrained  from  animal  food  for 
forty  years  during  their  purification  and  inftitution  in  religion  in  the  wildernefs,  from 
the  diftindtion  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  from  the  burning  of  part  in  facrifice, 
and  fometimes  the  whole,  from  the  pradlice  of  many  Jews  and  ChriJHans  particularly 
eminent  for  piety,  &c.  All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  hints  and  admonitions  to  us, 
as  checks  and  reftraints  upon  unbridled  carnal  appetites  and  lufts : at  the  fame  time 
that  our  Saviour’s  partaking  in  meats  with  all  kinds  of  men,  and  many  exprefs 
inftances  and  teftimonies  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  as  particularly  the 
command  to  eat  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  other  facrifices,  remove  all  fcruple  from  thofe 
perfons  who  eat  with  moderation,  and  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  piety,  benevolence, 
and  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  coincidence  of  this  fourth  rule  with  the  firfl;  and  fecond  appears  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  third  with  them. 

Fifthly,  Having  laid  down  thefe  four  rules  concerning  the  quality  of  our  aliments, 
I come  next  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity  ought  fcarce  ever  to  be  fo  much  as  our 
appetites  prompt  us  to,  but,  in  general,  to  fall  a little  Ihort  of  this.  The  goodnefs  of 
this  rule  is  verified  by  common  obfervation  j nay,  one  may  affirm,  that  finall  errors  in 
the  quality  of  our  diet  may  be  quite  redlified  by  a proper  moderation  in  refpeft  of 
quantity ; whereas  a tranfgreffion  in  regard  to  quantity  cannot  be  compenfated  by  the 
innocence  of  the  aliment.  Such  a tranfgreffion  is,  however,  more  rare,  where  the 
quality  of  the  aliment  is  not  improper. 

Here  it  may  be  aflced  how  it  comes  to  pals,  that  the  appetites  fhould,  in  fomse 
inftances,  be  the  beft  guides  to  us  both  in  refpedl;  of  quality  and  quantity,  and  in  moft 
fo  to  the  brute  creation  ; and  yet^  in  other  inftances,  be  fo  greatly  apt  to  miflead  us,  to 
hurry  us  on  to  pain,  difeafes,  and  death,  and  thefe  not  rare  and  Angular  ones,  but  the 
moft  frequent  and  ordinary  that  occur.  Almoft  every  man  is  tempted  by  fruits,  by 
wines,  natural  and  artificial  favours,  and  high  relifhes,  &c.  to  tranfgrefs  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  Now  to  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  in  young  children  the  appetites 
deviate  very  feldom,  and  very  little,  from  what  is  moft  conducive  to  the  body ; and 
that  they  would  probably  deviate  lefs,  were  children  conduced  better,  were  not  their 
taftes  and  appetites  perverted  and  corrupted  by  cuftoms  and  praftices  derived  from  our 
corruptions,  or  our  ignorance.  This  may,  at  firft  fight,  feem  harfli,  in  refped  of 
them : but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  a ftrong  inftance  and  argument,  amongft  m.any  others, 
of  the  intimate  conneftion  and  fympathy,  that  unite  us  all  to  each  other,  of  our  being 
members  of  the  fame  myftical  body,  and  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the  world’s  being  a 
fyftem  of  benevolence  and  thus  it  concurs  to  eftabiifti  the  fundamental  pofition  of 
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tliefe  papers.  However,  thefe  perverfions  and  corruptions,  from  whatever  caufe  they 
arifc,  feldom  grow  to  a great  height,  till  fuch  time  as  children  arrive  at  years  of  difcre- 
tion  in  a certain  degree,  till  they  get  fome  ideas  of  fitnefs,  decency,  obedience  to 
fuperiors,  and  to  God,  confcience,  &c.  Now,  at  firft  indeed,  the  child  is  mere  body, 
as  it  were ; and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  incongruous  to  fuppofe,  that  he  may  be  diredted 
by  mere  bodily  appetites  and  inltindls.  But,  when  the  mental  faculties  are  generated, 
he  then  becomes  a compound  of  body  and  mind ; and  confequently  it  would  be  incon- 
gruous to  fuppofe  him  diredled  in  any  thing  that  affedls  both  body  and  mind,  as  diet 
plainly  does,  by  mere  bodily  appetites.  On  the  contrary,  his  rule  ought  now  to  be  a 
compound  of  bodily  and  mental  inftindfs,  inclinations,  admonitions,  &c.  diredling, 
influencing,  and  afflfting  one  another.  Let  this  be  fo,  and  the  child  or  man  will  very 
feldom  deviate  from  what  is  mofl;  conducive  to  health  and  happinefs  of  all  kinds.  And 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bodily  pains  and  fufferings,  which  follow  from  yielding  to 
mere  bodily  appetites,  in  oppofition  to  mental  convidlion,  are  one  principal  means,  by 
which  the  authority  and  influence  of  confcience  are  eftablifhed  with  refpedt  to  other 
branches  of  defire.  And  when  a perfon,  from  thefe  or  other  motives,  reverfes  his  own 
fteps  in  refpedl  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  the  irregularity  and  inordinatenefs  of  the  bodily 
appetites  decline  by  the  fame  degrees,  as  they  grew  exceflave  through  unlawful  gratifi- 
cation. So  that,  after  a perfon  has  governed  himfelf,  for  a cohfiderable  time,  with 
flriftnefs,  from  a fenfe  of  duty,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  afterwards.  The  natural 
appetites  will  themfelves  become  the  proper  fubftitutes  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  diredl  a man  what  and  how  much  is  requifite. 

All  this  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  the  obfervation  before  made  on  brutes.  They 
continue  mere  body,  as  it  were,  to  the  laflc ; and  therefore  their  bodily  appetites  fcarce 
ever  miflead  them.  And  the  evil  influences  which  our  corrupt  pradlices  and  culloms 
have  upon  them,  is  a farther  argument  for  the  relation  we  all  bear  to  each  other.  In 
like  rnanner,  all  the  evil  mutual  influences  in  animals,  with  all  there  original  deviations, 
are  marks  and  evidences  of  a fallen  and  degenerate  ftate,  however  difficult  this  may  be 
to  be  accounted  for.  They  are  therefore  evidences  alfo  of  the  truth  of  the  fcripturesy 
which  not  only  declare  this  our  degeneracy,  and  give  a general  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  introduced,  but  alfo  publifla  the  glorious  tidings  of  our  redemption  from  it. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  circumftances  of  the  world  ai  e fuch,  as  that  it  is  almoft:  impoffible 
for  thofe  who  do  not  retire  from  it,  to  avoid  errors  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  diet,  there  feems  a neceffity  for  fiifting  upon  certain  occafions.  This  is  a 
compendious  method  of  reverfing  our  own  wrong  fteps,  of  preventing  the  ill  effefts  of 
excefs  upon  the  body  and  mind,  breaking  ill  habits  of  this  fort  at  once,  and  bringing 
us  back,  by  hafty  motions,  to  the  higheft  degrees  of  felf-government,  to  which  imperfe(5t 
creatures  in  this  world  of  temptations  can  attain.  It  is  therefore  a duty,  which  implies 
and  prefuppofes  the  jprefent  imperfedlion  and  degeneracy  of  our  natures.  And  yet  this 
duty,  harfh  as  it  feems,  is  probably  productive  even  of  fcnfible  pleafure  in  moft 
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inftances  ; fince,  under  due  reftridlions,  it  appears  to  be  extremely  conducive  to  health 
and  long  life,  as  well  as  to  the  regulation  of  our  paflions.  It  may  be  true  indeed,  that 
conftant  abftemioufnefs  would  be  preferable,  in  thefe  refpedls,  to  what  is  called  common 
moderation,  pradlifed  upon  ordinary  occafions,  and  redlified  by  falling  upon  particular 
ones.  But  the  due  degree  of  abftemioufnefs  is  fcarce  pradticable  for  a conftancy,  as 
I obferved  juft  now,  to  thofe  whofe  duty  engages  them  to  converfe  freely  with  the 
world.  Let  me  add  here,  that  fafting  will  have  much  more  efficacy  towards  reducing 
us  to  a right  courfe  of  adlion,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  fuch  religious  exercifes,  as 
the  practice  of  good  men  has  joined  with  it,  prayer,  felf-examination,  and  worksmf 
charity. 

Seventhly,  Where  a perfon  has  been  fo  happily  educated,  as  fcarce  to  have 
tranfgrefled  the  bounds  of  ftridl  ffioderation,  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  with 
refpedl  both  to  quantity  and  quality,  or  where  he  has  corredled  and  brought  back 
himfelf  by  due  fe verity,  fufficiently  continued,  it  is  better  to  pay  a regard  to  the 
foregoing  and  fuch  like  precepts,  only  to  a certain  degree,  upon  occafions  of  importance, 
and  without  fcrupulofity  and  rigour  j and,  in  the  fmall  inftantaneous  occurrences  of  life, 
to  be  diredled  by  the  natural  appetites,  agreeably  to  the  original  intention  of  the  author 
of  nature.  For  anxiety,  folicitude,  and  fcrupulofity,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
health  both  of  the  body  and  mind,  turn  us  from  our  natural  and  equitable  judgment  of 
things,  augment  felfiffinefs,  and  difqualify  for  the  pradlice  of  the  higheft  duties, 
good-will  to  men,  and  complacence  and  delight  in  God.  The  fcripture  precept  is  to  eat 
and  drink  to  the  glory  of  God^  not  with  a folicitude  about  ourfelves. 

PROP.  CLII. 

I’o  deduce  practical  Rules  concerning  the  Commerce  between  the  Sexes. 

I 

That  benevolence,  love,  efteem,  and  the  other  fympathetic  affedlions,  give  the 
chief  value,  and  higheft  perfedlion,  to  the  fenfible  pleafures  betweeh  the  fexes,  b 
fufficiently  evident  to  ferious  and  confiderate  perlbns.  It  appears  alfo,  that  thefe 
pleafures  were  intended  by  Providence,  as  a principal  means,  whereby  we  might  be 
enabled  to  transfer  our  affedlion  and  concern  from  ourfelves  to  others,  and  learn  firft  in 
the  fingle  inftance  of  the  beloved  perfon,  afterwards  in  thofe  of  the  common  offspring, 
to  fympathize  in  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  our  neighbours,  and  to  love  them  as 
ourfelves.  it  follows  therefore,  that  if  this  great  fource  of  benevolence  be  corrupted, 
or  perverted  to  other  purpofes,  the  focial  affedlions  thereon  depending  will  be  perverted 
likewife,  and  degenerate  into  felfiffinefs  or  malevolence.  Let  us  inquire  in  what 
manner  the  ftrong  inclinations  of  the  fexes  to  each  other  may  be  beft  conduced,  fo  as 
mod  to  contribute  to  public  and  private  happinefs,  fo  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  it, 
both  from  this  quarter,  and  from  the  other  parts  of  our  nature,  which  are  neceftarily 
connected  with  it. 
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Firft,  then,  It  is  evident,  that  unreflrained  pronnifcuous  concubinage  would  produce 
the  greateft  evils,  public  and  private.  By  being  unreftrained,  it  would  deftroy  the 
health  and  the  propagation  of  mankind  by  being  promifcuous,  become  ineffedlual  to 
promote  love,  and  the  tender  affedlions,  either  between  the  perfons  themfelves,  or  to- 
wards their  offspring,  and  alfo  raife  endlefs  jealoufies  and  quarrels  amongft  mankind. 
There  has  never  perhaps  been  any  nation  in  the  world,  where  this  entire  licentioulhefs 
has  been  allowed  ; the  mifchiefs  which  evidently  follow  from  all  great  degrees  of  ir, 
having  always  laid  mankind  under  fome  reftraints,  and  produced  fome  iinperfedt  regu- 
lations at  lead,  and  fome  approaches  towards  marriage.  However,  the  mifery  and 
defolation  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa  and  America^  in  whom  the  violence  of 
paffion,  and  the  degeneracy  of  nature,  have  almoft  obliterated  the  faint  traces  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  ; and  the  many  evils,  public  and  private,  which  attend  all  unlawful 
commerce  between  the  fexes  in  the  more  civilized  countries  ; are  abundantly  fufficient 
to  evince  what  is  affirmed.  The  ffiameful,  loathfome,  and  often  fatal  difeafe,  which 
peculiarly  attends  the  vice  of  lewdnefs,  may  be  confidered  as  a moil  unqueftionable 
evidence  of  the  divine  will.  This  difeafe,  with  all  its  confequences,  would  foon  ceafe 
amongft  mankind,  could  they  be  brought  under  the  reftraints  of  lawful  marriage  j but 
muft  ever  continue,  whilft  licentioufnefs  continues.  And  it  is  perhaps  to  this  difeafe 
that  we  owe  the  prefent  tolerable  ftate  of  things.  It  may  be,  that,  without  this  check, 
the  licentioufnefs,  which  has  always  been  obferved  to  follow  improvements  in  arts  and 
politenefs,  and  to  attend  upon  bodies  politic  in  their  declenfion,  and  which  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  chriftian  religion  in  fome,  and  the  difbelief  of  it  in  others,  have,  in  a 
manner,  authorized,  would  have  brought  on  utter  diftblutenefs  in  this  w’eftern  part  of 
the  world,  fuch  as  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  very  exiftence  of  regular 
government.  Nay,  it  may  be,  that  this  will  ftill  be  the  cafe,  and  that  we  arc  haften- 
ing  to  our  period,  thi  ough  the  great  wickednefs  of  the  world  in  this  refpedl  particularly, 
though  our  lives,  as  a body  politic,  be  fomewhat  prolonged,  by  this  correftion. 

Secondly,  Promifcuous  concubinage  being  thus  evidently  excluded,  it  comes  next 
to  be  inquired,  whether  the  gofpel  rule  of  confining  one  man  to  one  woman  during  life, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  the  woman’s  adultery,  be  calculated  to  produce  the  greateft  poffible 
good,  public  and  private.  And  here  we  muft  own  ourfelves  utterly  unable  to  form  any 
exacft  judgment.  It  is  impoffible  to  determine  by  any  computation,  which  of  all  the 
ways,  in  which  marriage  has  been  or  may  be  regulated,  is  moft  conducive  to  happingfs 
upon  the  whole : this  would  be  too  wide  a field,  and  where  alfo  we  could  have  no  fixed- 
points  to  guide  us : juft  as,  in  the  matter  of  civil  government,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to 
determine,  what  particular  form,  monarchy,  ariftoci'acy,  &c.  or  what  mixture  of  thefe, 
is  moft  accommodated  to  human  nature,  and  the  circumftances  of  things.  Here 
therefore  we  feem  particularly  to  want  a revelation  to  direft  us ; and  therefore  are  under 
a particular  obligation  to  abide  by  its  award.  Now  revealed  religion  commands  us,  in 
the  cale  of  government,  to  obey  thofe  powers  that  are  adtually  eftabliflied,  of  whatever 
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kind  they  be,  leaving  that  to  the  children  of  this  world  to  difpute ; and,  in  relpedt  of 
marriage,  gives  a permiffion  to  enter  into  this  ftate  to  thofe  who  find  it  requifite,  and 
alfo  a farther  permiffion  to  divorce  an  adultrefs,  and  marry  another  woman ; but  at 
the  fame  time  enjoins  the  ftrifteft  purity  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and  adions ; and  that 
not  only  in  all  fuch  as  refped;  other  perfons  befides  the  hufband  and  wife,  but  in  every 
thing  that  has  a tendency  to  heighten  carnal  defire.  Now,  though  it  does  not  appear, 
that  mankind  ever  did,  or  ever  would,  make  fo  ftrid  a rule  for  themfelves  j yet  this 
rule,  when  made,  approves  itfelf  to  our  judgments.  The  ftrideft  purity  and  vvatchfulnefs 
over  ourfelves  are  neceffiary,  in  order  to  make  marriage  of  any  kind  (which  we  fee  by 
the  lafl:  article  to  be  itfelf  neceffiary)  happy,  and  produdive  of  private  pleafure  and 
comfort,  and  of  public  good,  by  the  united  labours  of  the  married  pair  for  themfelves, 
their  offspring,  and  their  relatives.  In  the  prefent  imperfed  ftate  of  things,  the 
forbidding  to  divorce  an  adultrefs  might  feem  a harffi  commandment,  above  the  frailty 
of  our  natures,  as  requiring  the  moft  entire  love  and  affedion,  where  there  are  returns 
of  the  greateft  contempt  and  averfion,  and  the  greateft  violation  of  what  are  called  juft 
rights  and  properties.  Now,  though  the  gofpel  requires  perfedion  of  us  ultimately, 
/.  e.  the  moft  entire  love  in  return  for  the  moft  bitter  hatred,  and  an  abfolute  difregard 
of  all  property  both  for  ourfelves,  and  for  thofe  whom  we  make  our  fubftitutes  after 
death;  yet  it  makes  allowance  for  human  frailty  in  this  eminent  inftance;  leaving  it, 
however,  to  every  man,  who  is  arrived  at  a fufficient  degree  of  perfedion,  to  walk 
thereby. 

That  a greater  liberty  of  divorcing  would  be  lefs  fuited  to  produce  good,  public  and 
private,  upon  the  whole,  appears  probable,  becaufe  no  definite  rule  could  be  given  in 
refped  of  other  offences,  they  all  admitting  of  various  degrees ; and  becaufe  the 
profped  of  divorcing,  or  being  divorced,  would  often  increafe  breaches,  at  the  fame 
time  that  frequent  divorces  would  have  the  worft  confequences  in  refped  of  children, 
and  even  approach  to  promifcuous  concubinage ; whereas  the  indiffolubility  of  the-  mar- 
riage bond,  with  the  affedion  to  the  common  offspring,  often  produce  in  both  parties 
the  chriftian  virtues  of  forbearance,  and  forgivenefs  to  each  other.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, that  wicked  cafuifts,  who  have  explained  away  fo  many  exprefs  gofpel 
precepts,  would,  by  the  influence  of  princes  and  great  men,  have  rendered  marriage 
almoft  of  no  effed,  by  increafing  the  liberty  of  divorcing. 

Thirdly,  The  great  finfulnefs  of  adultery,  fornication,  and  impurity  of  every  kind, 
appears  not  only  from  the  manifeft  and  great  evils  and  miferies  of  various  forts  attend- 
ing them,  the  fhame,  intemperance,  jealoufies,  murders,  &c.  and  from  the  ftrid- 
nefs  of  the  gofpel  precepts,  and  the  pradices  of  the  firft  chriftians  in  this  refped ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  the  great  fin  of  idolatry  is  reprefented  by  adultery  and  fornication  in 
the  prophetic  writings ; and  becaufe  the  moft  heavy  judgments  are  denounced  againft 
thefe  laft  fins  in  thofe  writings,  when  underftood  both  in  figurative  and  literal  fenfes. 
And  indeed,  as  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathens  were  generally  accompanied  with 
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abominable  lewdnefs,  fo  thefe  vicious  pleafures  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  grolTeft 
kinds  of  idolatry,  as  withdrawing  our  affedtions  from  the  true  objeff,  and  fixing  them 
on  a mere  animal  pleafure,  on  one  from  the  firft  and  loweft  clafs,  and  as  worfliipping 
the  heathen  deities  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  purfuits  of  this 
kind  are  feldom  from  the  alone  view  of  bodily  pleafure,  the  very  nature  of  our  bodies 
not  fuffering  this,  fince  the  law  of  the  body  muft  transfer  bodily  pleafures  upon  foreign 
obje6ls,  fo  as  to  form  intelleftual  pleafures.  . But  then  the  intelledlual  pleafure  accom- 
panying thefe  purfuits  is  always  a vicious  one,  generally  that  of  a vain  mifchievous 
ambition,  which  occafions  the  greateft  confufion,  havock,  and  diftrefs,  in  families, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Fourthly,  It  follows  from  the  fliame  attending  thefe  pleafures,  the  organs,  their 
fundions,  &c.  in  all  ages  and  nations,  the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  fliame  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  the  diredions  concerning  the  uncleannefs  of  men  and  women 
given  in  the  Jewip  law,  the  right  of  circumcifion,  the  pains  of  child-birth,  with  the 
account  of  their  origin  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  the  flridnefs  required  in  the 
JewiJh  priefts,  the  abftinence  required  in  others  upon  facred  occafions,  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Chrift,  his  exprefllons  concerning  marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage,  at 
the  times  of  the  flood,  and  lafl:  judgment,  his  and  St.  Paul's  recommendation  of 
celibacy,  the  honourable  mention  of  virginity  in  the  Revelation,  &c.  that  thefe  plea- 
fures are  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  marks  of  our  prefent  fallen  degenerate  ftate. 
The  mortality  of  the  prefent  body,  introduced  by  Adam's  fin,  would  of  courfe  require 
fome  fuch  method  of  propagation  as  now  fubfifts,  though  nothing  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place  before  the  fall ; and  therefore  it  may  be,  that  nothing  did,  or  fomething 
greatly  different  from  the  prefent  method.  And  one  may  deduce  from  hence,  as  well 
as  from  the  parallel  obfervations  concerning  abftinence  in  diet,  and  faffing  (for  the  fimi- 
lar  nature,  and  reciprocal  inffuence,  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  juffifies  our  inferences  here, 
made  either  way),  alfo  from  the  fickneffes  and  infirmities  of  human  life,  and  particularly 
from  thofe  of  women,  that  great  moderation,  and  frequent  abftinence,  are  requifite. 
Nay,  it  even  appears,  that  in  many  circumffances  marriage  itfelf  is  not  to  be 
approved ; but  rather  that  men  and  women,  who  are  advanced  to  or  paff  the  meridian 
of  life,  who  have  a call  to  offices  of  religion,  charity,  &c.  who  labour  under  certain 
hereditary  diffempers,  have  relations  and  dependents  that  are  neceflitous,  &c.  fliould 
endeavour  to  fubdue  the  body  by  prayer  and  faffing.  However,  great  care  ought 
here  to  be  taken  not  to  lay  a fnare  before  any  one. 

If  we  admit  the  do6trine  of  this  laff  paragraph,  viz.  that  thefe  pleafures  are  only 
permitted,  and  that  they  are  marks  of  our  fallen  ffate,  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled 
thereby  to  caff  fome  light  upon  the  fcriptuie  hiffory  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews.  We 
chriffians  who  live  in  the  more  adult  ages  of  mankind,  have  ffritffer  precepts,  and 
are  obliged  to  higher  degrees  of  fpirituality,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  fpiritual 
kingdom  of  Chriff  and  yet  fome  permiffions  are  fuitable  to  our  ffate.  No  wonder 
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then,  that  larger  permiffions  were  requifite  in  , the  grofs,  corporeal,  infant  frate  of 
mankind,  confidered  as  one  individual  tending  ever  from  carnality  to  fpirituality,  in 
a manner  analogous  to  that  of  each  perfon.  However,  thefe  were  only  permiffions  to 
the  Jews  and  Patriarchs,  not  commands.  It  may  perhaps  be,  that  while  polygamy 
fubfifted  according  to  permiffion,  the  number  of  wom.en  might  be  greater  than  that 
of  men.  This  is  indeed  mere  hypothefis ; but  fuch  things  deferve  to  be  examined, 
as  foon  as  proper  principles  are  difcovered,  upon  vffiich  to  proceed.  The  proportional 
number  of  men  deftroyed  by  wars  in  ancient  times,  appears  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  is  now. 

Here  it  may  be  aflced.  If  it  be  requifite  in  certain  perfons  not  to  marry  at  all,  and 
in  every  one  to  be  abftinent,  how  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  rule  of  life  gives  the  maximum 
of  thofe  pleafures  ? Now,  with  refpe£l  to  thofe  who  never  marry,  at  the  fame  time 
devoting  themfelves  really  and  earneftly  to  God,  to  attend  upon  him  without  diftraftion, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  enjoy  the  peculiar  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  many 
of  the  great  cares  and  forrows  of  this  life  j and  that  the  prophetical  bleffiing  of  the 
barren’s  having  more  children  than  Ihe  which  hath  an  hufband,  is  eminently  applicable 
to  them.  They  that  marry,  muft  have  forrow  in  the  flefh;  and  if  thofe  who  are  under 
the  neceffiity  of  marrying,  becaufe  they  burn,  humble  themfelves  agreeably  to  this 
experience  of  their  own  weaknefs,  they  will  find  marriage  to  be  a proper  clue  to  lead 
them  through  the  difficulties  and  miferies  of  this  life  to  a better  ftate.  But  if  a perfon, 
who  is  likewife  humble,  can  humbly  hope,  upon  a fair  examination,  that  he  is 
not  under  this  neceffiity,  there  is  no  occafion,  that  he  fliould  take  this  burden  upon 
him.  The  benevolent  and  devout  affedions,  though  wanting  one  fource,  will,  upon 
the  whole,  grow  fafter  from  other  caufes  j and  if  he  makes  all  with  whom  he  has  any 
intercourfes,  all  to  v/hom  his  defires,  prayers,  and  endeavours,  can  extend,  his 
fpiritual  children,  (till  with  all  humility,  and  diffidence  of  himfelf,  their  fpiritual 

ultimate  happinefs,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  will  be  a fund  of  joy  far 

fuperior  to  any  that  is,  and  muft  be,  tin6lured  with  the  defilements  of  this  world,, 
as  that  of  natural  parents  cannot  but  be.  As  to  thefe,  i.  e.  the  perfons  that  marry,  it  is 
probable,  that  they  approach  to  the  maximum  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  much  more  than 
the  diflblute  and  if,  in  any  cafe,  they  do,  for  the  fake  of  religion,  forego  any  part 
of  what  is  permitted,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  this  will  be  rapid  with  ample  intereft 
by  fpiritual  pleafuresi  But  this  fubje6t  is  of  too  nice  and  difficult  a nature  to  be 

farther  purfued.  Let  thofe  who  need  particular  information  apply  to  God  for  itj 

and  efpecially  let  them  pray,  that  they  may  join  chriftian  prudence  with  chriftian 
purity  and  holinefs. 

It  may  alfo  be  afked  here,  if  marriage  be  only  permitted,  and  celibacy  preferable  in 
the  chriftian  fenfe  of  things,  what  becomes  of  the  propagation  and  increafe  of  mankind, 
which  feem  to  have  a necellary  connexion  with  the  greateft  public  good  ? I anfwer, 
that  this  kind  of  cares  is  far  above  us,  and  therefore  foreign  to  our  proper  bufinefs 
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whereas  the  precept,  or  admonition  rather,  to  thofe  who  can  receive  it,  is  plain,  and 
ftands  upon  the  authority  of  the  chriftian  revelation  itfelf,  and  of  the  other  natural 
fignatures  of  the  divine  will  before-mentioned.  I anfwer  alfo,  that  this  world  is  a ruined 
world ; that  it  mull  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  as  Sodom  was,  perhaps  on  account  of  our  great 
corruption  in  this  refpe6t ; fo  that  its  perfe<5lion  in  this  Rate  of  things  is  impoffible,  and 
therefore  no  end  for  us,  though  its  corredlion  and  melioration  be,  as  far  as  we  have 
opportunity;  that  this  admonition  cannot  be  received  by  all;  and  therefore  that  the  few, 
by  whom  alone  it  can  be  received,  may  contribute  more  to  the  increafe  of  mankind  by 
their  promoting  virtue,  and  reftraining  vice,  than  any  pofterity  of  theirs  could  do ; and 
laftly,  that,  if  it  could  be  obferved  by  all,  we  fhould  all  be  near  to  chriftian  perfection, 
i.  e.  to  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  the  new  ftate  of  things.  Obfervations  of 
the  fame  kind  may  be  made  upon  all  the  other  gofpel  precepts.  If  thefe  be  kept  in 
their  utmoft  purity  by  a few  only,  they  feem  to  promote  even  temporal  happinefs  upon 
the  whole ; and  this  appears  to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  the  real  faft,  fince  no  directions 
or  exhortations  can  extend  to,  and  prevail  with,  more  than  a few,  in  comparifon  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  however  good  and  earneft  they  may  be.  If  all  could  be  influenced 
at  once,  it  would  be  ftill  infinitely  preferable,  becaufe  this  would  be  life  from  the  dead, 
and  the  kingdom  of  right eoufnejs.  But  this  feems  impoflible.  We  need  not  therefore  fear 
any  intermediate  degree.  The  more  chriftian  purity  and  perfection  prevail,  the  better 
muft  it  be  on  all  real  accounts,  whatever  becomes  of  trade,  arts,  grandeur,  &c. 

Laftly,  I cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeCl:  without  making  fome  remarks  upon  education. 
The  defires  between  the  fexes  are  far  more  violent  than  any  others ; the  final  caufe  of 
which  is  by  writers  very  juftly  faid  to  be,  that  men  and  women  may  be  compelled,  as 
it  were,  to  undertake  the  neceffary  cares  and  labours,  that  attend  the  married  pair,  in 
providing  for  themfelves,  and  their  offspring.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  from 
other  parallel  cafes,  that  thefe  defires  are  not  originally  much  difproportionate  to  the 
end ; and  that,  if  due  care  was  taken,  they  would  not  arife  in  youth  much  before  the 
proper  time  to  fet  about  this  end,  before  the  bodies  of  the  fexes  were  mature,  able  to 
endure  labour  and  fatigue,  and  the  woman  to  undergo  child-birth,  with  its  confequences, 
of  nurfing  the  infant,  &c,  and  their  minds  ripe  for  the  cares  and  forefight  required  in 
family  affairs.  Something  of  this  kind  would  probably  happen,  whatever  care  the 
parents  took  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  children,  on  account  of  our  fallen 
degenerate  ftate,  our  ftate  of  trial,  which  appears  in  all  our  other  bodily  appetites,  and 
intelleClual  defires.  But  the  violence  and  unfeafonablenefs  of  thefe  paftions  are  fo 
manifcft  in  the  generality  of  young  perfons,  that  one  cannot  but  conclude  the  general 
education  of  youth  to  be  grofsly  erroneous  and  perverted.  And  this  will  appear  very 
evident  in  fad  upon  examination.  The  diet  of  children,  and  young  perfons,  is  not 
fufficiently  plain  and  fparing;  which  would  at  the  fame  time  lay  a better  foundation  for 
health,  and  freedom  from  difeafes,  and  put  fome  check  upon  thefe  paflions.  They  are 
brought  up  in  effeminacy,  and  negled  of  bodily  labour,  which  would  prepare  both 
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body  and  mind  for  care  and  forrow,  and  keep  down  carnal  defire.  The  due  culture  of 
the  mind,  efpecially  in  refpedl  of  religion,  is  almoft  univerfally  neglected ; fo  that  they 
are  unfit  for  bufinefs,  left  expofed  to  temptations  through  idlenefs,  and  want  of 
employment,  and  are  deftitute  of  the  chief  armour,  that  of  religious  motives,  whereby 
to  oppofe  temptation.  Laftly,  the  converfation  which  they  hear,  and  the  books  which 
they  read,  lewd  heathen  poets,  modern  plays,  romances,  &c.  are  fo  corrupt  in  this 
refpedt,  that  it  is  matter  of  aflonifhment,  how  a parent,  who  has  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs 
(I  will  not  fay  religion)  himfelf,  or  concern  for  his  child,  can  avoid  feeing  the 
immediate  deftrudlive  confequences,  or  think  that  any  confiderations,  relating  to  this 
world,  can  be  a balance  to  thefe.  a 

)■ ' ' ' 

PROP.  CLIII. 

To  deduce  pradHcal  Rules  concerning  the  Hardjhips,  PainSj  and  UneafmeJfeSy  that  occur  in 
I the  daily  Inter courjes  of  Life, 

I HAVE  already  obferved  in  general.  Prop.  150.  Cor.  that  a regard  to  the  precepts  of 
benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  affords  us  the  beft  profped:  for  avoiding  and 
leffening  thefe.  I will  now  exemplify  and  apply  this  do6trine  more  particularly. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  luxury,  felf-indulgence,  and  an  indolent  averfion  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a man’s  flation,  do  not  only  bring  on  grofs  bodily  difeafes;  but 
alfo,  previoufly  to  this,  are  often  apt  to  lead  men  into  fuch  a degree  of  folicitude, 
anxiety,  and  fearfulnefs,  in  minute  affairs,  as  to  make  them  inflidt  upon  themfelves 
greater  torments,  than  the  mofl  cruel  tyrant  could  invent.  The  complaints,  which  are 
ufually  ftyled  nervous,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  infeft  this  clafs  of  perfons  j and  I need  not 
fay  to  thofe,  who  either  have  themfelves  experienced  them,  or  attended  to  them  in 
others,  of  how  grievous  a nature  they  are.  Now,  though  fomething  is  to  be  allowed 
here  to  natural  conftitution,  and  hereditary  tendencies,  alfo  to  the  great  injuries 
fometimes  done  to  the  nervous  fyftem  by  profufe  evacuations,  and  violent  diflempers, 
in  confequence  whereof  it  may  be  proper  and  neceffary  in  certain  cafes  to  adminifter 
fuch  medicines,  as  are  fuitable  to  the  particular  fymptoms,  and  temporary  exigencies  j 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  way  fo  probable  of  getting  out  of  this  felf- tormenting  date,  this 
labyrinth  of  error  and  anxiety,  as  by  prayer  and  refignation  to  God,  by  charity,  and 
taking  upon  one’s  felf  the  cares  and  fears  of  others  according  to  our  rank  and  ftation  in 
life,  eafing  our  own  burden  thereby,  and  by  conftant,  laborious,  bodily  exercife,  fuch 
particularly  as  occurs  in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  duty,  with  great  moderation  in  the 
lenfible  pleafures.  Could  the  unhappy  perfons  of  this  fort  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
on  fuch  a courfe  with  courage  and  fteadinefs,  notwithftanding  the  pains,  difficulties, 
and  uneafmelfes,  which  would  attend  it  at  firft,  all  would  generally  begin  to  clear  up 
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even  in  refpcft  of  this  world,  fo  as  that  they  would  regain  fome  tolerable  degrees  of 
health,  ferenity,  and  even  cheerfulnefs. 

Secondly,  Human  life  is  in  fo  imperfedt  and  diforderly  a ftate,  on  account  of  the 
fall,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  all  excefles,  and  hardfhips  from  heat,  cold,  hunger, 
accidents,  &c.  But  then  thefe  may  be  rendered  harmlefs  and  eafy  to  a great  degree, 
by  accuftoming  the  body  to  them  j which  the  conftant  and  faithful  difcharge  of  duty  by 
each  perfon,  in  particular  does,  in  refpeft  of  thofe  excefles  and  hardfhips,  that  are  moft 
likely  to  befal  him. 

Thirdly,  External  injuries  fall  much  to  the  fhare  of  the  imprudent.  Now  prudence 
is  a virtue,  i.  e.  a diftate  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  a command  from  God  j and  impru- 
dence, agreeably  hereto,  the  manifeft  offspring  of  fome  vicious  paffion  or  other,  for 
the  mod  pait. 

Fourthly,  Bodily  pains  are  often  inflidled  by  men,  either  in  the  way  of  public 
authority,  or  of  private  refentment  and  malice.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  bene- 
volent muft  fare  better  in  this  refpedt,  than  the  malevolent  and  mifchievous. 

Fifthly,  Whatever  evils  befal  a man,  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a happy  futurity, 
enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf  under  them  much  better  than  he  could  othei*wife  do. 
The  true  chriftian  not  only  ought,  but  is  alfo  able,  for  the  mod  parr,  to  rejoice  in 
tribulation.  And  this  is  the  genuine,  ultimate,  and  indeed  only  perfed  folution  of  all 
difficulties  relating  to  the  pleafures  and  pains,  both  fenfible  and  intelledtual.  For, 

though  it  be  certain,  that  a benevolent  and  pious  man  has  the  faired  profpeft  for 

obtaining  fenfible  pleafure,  and  avoiding  fenfible  pain,  in  general,  and  upon  a fair 
balance ; alfo  that  the  more  wicked  any  one  is,  the  lefs  pleafure,  and  more  pain,  mud 
he  expe6l ; yet  dill  it  will  often  happen,  that  a perfon  is  obliged  from  a fenfe  of  duty, 
from  benevolence,  adherence  to  true  religion,  the  diidates  of  confcience,  or  a gofpel 
precept  to  forego  pleafures,  or  endure  pains,  where  there  is  no  probability,  that 

a recompence  will  be  made  during  this  life  and  fometimes  it  is  required  of  a man 

even  to  feal  his  tedimony  with  his  blood.  Now,  in  thefe  cafes,  rational  felf-intered 
has  nothing  left,  which  can  latisfy  its  demands,  befides  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
happy  futurity  but  the  prefent  pleafure,  which  thefe  afford,  is  fome  earned  of  the 
thing  hoped  and  expeCted ; it  is  alfo,  -in  certain  cafes,  fo  great,  as  to  overpower, 
and  almod  annihilate,  the  oppofite  pains. 

Here  let  it  be  obferved,  that  as  this  frail  corruptible  body  mud  at  lad  return  to  its 
original  dud,  and  lofe  its  power  of  conveying  pleafure  to  us,  which  it  does  gradually 
for  a long  time  before  death  from  mere  old  age ; fo  it  is  natural  to  expeCl,  that  the 
maximum  of  its  pleafures  fitould  not  always  be  attained,  even  by  that  which  is  the 
genuine  rule  of  life.  For  death  is  a mark  of  our  prefent  fallen  date ; and  therefore 
we  may  have  this  farther  mark  alfo,  that  the  true  rule,  which,  in  a paradifaical  date, 
would  have  carried  every  thing  in  its  order  to  perfection,  will  now  do  it  only  in  the 
general  ^ fhewing  us,  fird,  by  its  being  very  general,  that  it  is  the  true  rule ; and 
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fecondly,  by  its  not  being  univerfal,  that  we  have  deviated  from  our  original 
make. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a few  words  here  concerning  fleep.  The  analogy  taken 
from  the  foregoing  rules  teaches,  that  we  ought  not  to  indulge  in  this  to  the  utmoft, 
but  to  break  it  off  a little  before  the  natural  inclination  thereto  totally  expires.  And 
this  pofition  is  remarkably  confirmed  both  by  the  many  advantages  to  body  and  mind, 
which  refult  from  rifing  early;  and  by  the  fcripture  precepts  concerning  watching-^ 
which,  as  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  taken  as  well  in  their  ftridtly  literal  fenfe  upon 
proper  occafions,  as  in  their  more  diftant  and  figurative  one. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  IMAGINATION  IN 
FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.  CLIV. 

"The  Pleafures  of  Imagination  ought  not  to  he  made  a primary  Purjuit. 

For,  Firft,  It  does  not  appear  that  thofe  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  polite  arts,  or  of  fcience,  or  to  any  other  pleafure  of  mere  imagination,  as  their 
chief  end  and  purfuit,  attain  to  a greater  degree  of  happinefs  than  the  reft  of  the  world. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  pleafures  cloys,  as  in  other  cafes : and  though  the 
whole  circle  of  them  is  fo  extenfive,  as  that  it  might,  in  fome  meafure,  obviate  this 
objedtion ; yet  the  human  fancy  is  too  narrow  to  take  in  this  whole  circle,  and  the 
greateft  virtuofos  do,  in  fadl,  feldom  apply  themfelves  to  more  than  one  or  two  con- 
fiderable  branches. — The  ways  in  which  the  pleafures  of  beauty  are  ufually  generated, 
and  transferred  upon  the  feveral  objeds,  are  often  oppofite  to,  and  inconfiftent  with, 
one  another ; fo  as  to  mix  deformity  with  beauty,  and  to  occafion  an  unpleafing 
difcordancy  of  opinion,  not  only  in  different  perfons,  but  even  in  the  fame.  This  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  thefe  pleafures,  and  of  their  derivation  from 
arbitrary  and  accidental  affociations,  as  well  as  from  the  obfervation  of  the  fad  in  real 
life.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  men,  after  a long  and  immoderate  purfuit  of 
one  clafs  of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  deviate  into  fuch  by-paths  and  fingularities, 
as  that  the  objeds  excite  pain  rather  than  pleafure;  their  limits  for  excellence  and 
perfedion  being  narrow,  and  their  rules  abfurd ; and  all  that  falls  fhort  of  thefe,  being 
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pondemned  by  them,  as  deformed  and  monftrous.  — Eminent  votaries  of  this  kind  are 
generally  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  imprudence  in  co_mmon  neceflary  affairs  j and 
thus  they  are  expofed  to  much  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  well  as  to  other  great  incon- 
veniencies.  — The  fame  perfons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  vanity,  felf-conceit,  cenforiouf- 
nefs,  morofenefs,  jealoufy,  and  envy  j which  furely  are  very  uneafy  companions  in 
a man’s  own  breaft,  as  well  as  the  occafions  of  many  infults  and  harms  from  abroad. 
And  I think  I may  add,  that  fcepticifm  in  religious  matters  is  alfo  a frequent  attendant 
here ; which,  if  it  could  be  fuppofed  free  from  danger  as  to  futurity,  is  at  leaft  very 
uncomfortable  as  to  the  prefent.  For  as  the  extravagant  encomiums  beftowed  upon 
works  of  tafle  and  genius  beget  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  felf-conceit  in  the 
virtuofo,  fo  this  felf-conceit,  this  fuperiority  which  he  fancies  he  has  over  the  reft  of  the 
world  in  one  branch  of  knowledge,  is  by  himfelf  often  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  reft, 
in  which  yet  it  is  probable  that  he  is  uncommonly  ignorant  through  want  of  applica- 
tion : and  thus  he  becomes  either  dogmatical  or  fceptical ; the  firft  of  which  qualities, 
though  feemingly  oppofite  to  the  laft,  is,  in  reality,  nearly  related  to  it.  And,  as  the 
fympathetic  and  theopathetic  affedtions  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  underftanding  mat- 
ters of  a religious  nature  aright,  no  kind  or  degree  of  learning  being  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  without  thefe,  if  the  purfuit  of  literature,  or  fcience,  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  ftifle 
and  fupprefs  the  growth  of  thefe,  or  to  diftort  them,  religion,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  fuch  a temper,  will  probably  be  treated  as  incomprehenfible,  abfurd,  uncer- 
tain, or  incredible. — However,  it  is  difficult  to  reprefent  juftly,  in  any  of  the  refpedls 
here  mentioned,  what  is  the  genuine  confequence  of  the  mere  purfuit  of  the  pleafures 
of  imagination,  their  votaries  being  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  extremely  over-run  with 
the  grofs  vice  of  ambition,  as  was  juft  now  obferved.  But  then  this  does  not  invalidate 
any  of  the  foregoing  objedions,  as  will  be  feen  when  we  come  to  confider  that  vice  in 
the  next  fedion. 

Secondly,  It  is  evident,  that  the  pleafures  of  imagination  were  not  intended  for  our 
primary  purfuit,  becaufe  they  are,  in  general,  the  firft  of  our  intelledual  pleafures, 
which  are  generated  from  the  fenfible  ones  by  aflbciation,  come  to  their  height  early 
in  life,  and  decline  in  old  age.  There  are  indeed  fome  few  perfons,  who  continue 
devoted  to  them  during  life  ; but  there  are  alfo  fome,  who  remain  fenfualifts  to  the 
laft;  which  fingularities  are,  however,  in  neither  cafe,  arguments  of  the  defign  of 
Providence,  that  it  Ihould  be  fo.  And,  in  general,  we  may  reafon  here,  as  we  did 
above,  in  deducing  the  inferior  value  of  the  fenfible  pleafures  from  their  being  the 
loweft  clafs.  The  pleafures  of  imagination  are  the  next  remove  above  the  fenfible  ones, 
and  have,  in  their  proper  place  and  degree,  a great  efficacy  in  improving  and  perfed- 
ing  our  natures.  They  are  to  men  in  the  early  part  of  their  adult  age,  what  play- 
things are  to  children ; they  teach  them  a love  for  regularity,  exadnefs,  truth, 
fimplicity ; they  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths  relating  to 
themfelves,  the  external  world,  and  its  author ; they  habituate  to  invent,  and  reafon 
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by  analogy  and  indudtion ; and  when  die  focial,  moral,  and  religious  afFedlions 
begin  to  be  generated  in  us,  we  may  make  a much  quicker  progrefs  towards  the  per- 
fedlion  of  our  natures  by  having  a due  ftock,  and  no  more  than  a due  ftock,  of 
knowledge,  in  natural  and  artificial  things,  of  a relifh  for  natural  and  artificial  beauty. 
It  deferves  particular  notice  here,  that  the  language  ufed  in  refpeft  of  the  ideas,  plea- 
fures,  and  pains  of  imagination,  is  applicable  to  thofe  of  the  moral  fen fe  with  a peculiar 
fitnefs  and  fignificancy  ; as  vice  verja^  the  proper  language  of  the  moral  fenfe  does,  in 
many  cafes,  add  great  beauty  to  poetry,  oratory,  &c.  when  ufed  catachreftically.  And 
we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  as  the  pleafures  of  imagination  are  manifeflly  intended 
to  generate  and  augment  the  higher  orders,  particularly  thofe  of  fympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  fenfe ; fo  thefe  laft  may  be  made  to  improve  and  perfedt  thofe,  as  I fhall 
now  endeavour  to  fliew  under  the  propofition  that  follows. 

PROP.  CLV. 

The  Purfuit  of  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination  ought  to  he  regulated  by  the  Pi"ecepts  of 
Benevolence^  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe. 

For,  Firft,  Thofe  parts  of  the  arts  and  fciences  which  bring  glory  to  God,  and 
advantage  to  mankind,  which  infpire  devotion,  and  inftrudt  us  how  to  be  ufeful  to 
others,  abound  with  more  and  greater  beauties,  than  fuch  as  are  profane,  mifchievous, 
unprofitable,  or  minute.  Thus  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
natural  philofophy,  of  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  &c.  when  undertaken  and  pur- 
fued  with  benevolent  and  pious  intentions,  lead  to  more  elegant  problems,  and  fur- 
prizing  difcoveries,  than  any  ftudy  intended  for  mere  private  amufement. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  confidered  as  a reafon  for  this,  that  fince  this  world  is  a fyftem 
of  benevolence,  and  confequently  its  author  the  objedl  of  unbounded  love  and  adoration, 
benevolence  and  piety  are  the  only  true  guides  in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the  only  keys 
which  will  unlock  the  myfteries  of  nature,  and  clues  which  lead  through  her  labyrinths. 
Of  this  all  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  and  natural  philofophy,  afford  abundant  in- 
ftances  j and  the  fame  thing  may  be  fiiid  of  civil  hiftory,  when  illuftrated  and  cleared 
by  the  fcriptures,  fo  as  to  open  to  view  the  fucceffive  difpenfations  of  God  to  man- 
kind ; but  it  has  been  more  particularly  taken  notice  of  in  the  frame  of  the  human 
body,  and  in  the  fymptoms  and  tendencies  of  diftempers.  In  all  thefe  matters  let  the 
inquirer  take  it  for  granted  previoufly,  that  every  thing  is  right,  and  the  beft  that  it 
can  be,  ceteris  manentihus,  i.  e.  let  him,  with  a pious  confidence,  feek  for  benevolent 
purpofes  j and  he  will  be  always  direded  to  the  right  road,  and,  after  a due  continu- 
ance in  it,  attain  to  fome  new  and  valuable  truths  whereas  every  other  principle  and 
motive  of  examination,  being  foreign  to  the  great  plan,  upon  which  the  univerfe  is 
conftrufted,  muft  lead  into  endlefs  mazes,  errors,  and  perplexities. 
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Thirdly,  It  may  be  confidered  as  a farther  reafon  of  the  fame  thing,  that  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  and,  by  confequence,  their  offspring,  the  moral  fenfe,  are  the  only 
things  which  can  give  a genuine  and  permanent  luftre  to  the  truths  that  are  difcovered. 
A man  with  the  moft  perfedl  comprehenfion,  that  his  faculties  will  allow,  of  that  in- 
finite profufion  of  good  which  overflows  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  the  fountains  and 
conduits  of  it,  and  yet  having  no  fliare  of  the  original  fource  from  whence  all  thefe  were 
derived,  having  no  pittance  or  ray  of  the  inexhauflible  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator, 
no  love  for  that  boundlefs  ocean  of  love,  or  fenfe  of  duty  to  him,,  would  be  no  more 
happy,  than  an  accomptant  is  rich  by  reckoning  up  millions,  or  a mifer  by  pofTeffing 
them. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pleafures  of  imagination  point  to  devotion 
in  a particular  manner  by  their  unlimited  nature.  For  all  beauty,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  begins  to  fade  and  languifh  after  a fhort  acquaintance  with  it : novelty  is  a 
never  failing  requifite : we  look  down,  with  indifference  and  contempt,  upon  what  we 
comprehend  eafily  j and  are  ever  aiming  at,  and  purfuing,  fuch  objedts  as  are  but  juft 
within  the  compafs  of  our  prefent  faculties.  What  is  it  now  that  we  ought  to  learn 
from  this  diflatisfadlion  to  look  behind  us,  and  tendency  to  prefs  forward ; from 
this  endlefs  grafping  after  infinity  ? Is  it  not,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  all  things  has 
fo  formed  our  faculties,  that  nothing  lefs  than  himfelf  can  be  an  adequate  objedt  for 
them  ? That  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  full  and  lafling  fadsfadtion  from  any  thing  finite, 
however  great  and  glorious,  fince  it  will  itfelf  teach  us  to  conceive  and  defire  fomething 
ftill  more  fo  ? That,  as  nothing  can  give  us  more  than  a tranfitory  delight,  if  its 
relation  to  God  be  excluded ; fo  every  thing,  when  confidered  as  the  produdlion  of  his 
infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  will  gratify  our  utmofl  expedlations,  fince  we  may,  in  this 
view,  fee  that  every  thing  has  infinite  ufes  and  excellencies?  Tliere  is  not  an  atom 
perhaps  in  the  whole  univerfe,  which  does  not  abound  with  millions  of  worlds  j and, 
converfely,  this  great  fyflem  of  the  fun,  planets,  and  fixed  flats,  may  be  no  more  than 
a Angle  conftituent  particle  of  fome  body  of  an  immenfe  relative  magnitude,  &c.  In 
like  manner,  there  is  not  a moment  of  time  fo  fmall,  but  it  may  include  millions  of 
ages  in  the  eflimation  of  fome  beings ; and,  converfely,  the  largefl  cycle  which  human 
art  is  able  to  invent,  may  be  no  more  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  that  of  others, 
&c.  The  infinite  divifibility  and  extent  of  fpace  and  time  admit  of  fuch  infinities  upon 
infinities,  afcending  and  defcending,  as  make  the  imagination  giddy,  when  it  attempts 
to  furvey  them.  But,  however  this  be,  we  may  be  fure,  that  the  true  fyflem  of  things 
is  infinitely  more  tranfcendent  in  greatnefs  and  goodnefs,  than  any  defcription  or 
conception  of  ours  can  make  it ; and  that  the  voice  of  nature  is  an  univerfal  chorus  of 
joy  and  tranfport,  in  which  the  leafl  and  vilefl,  according  to  common  eflimation,  bear 
a proper  part,  as  well  as  thofe  whole  prefent  fuperiority  over  them  appears  indefinitely 
great,  and  may  bear  an  equal  one  in  the  true  and  ultimate  ratio  of  things.  And  thus 
the  confideration  of  God  gives  a relifli  and  luflre  to  fpeculations,  which  are  otherwifc 
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dry  and  unfatisfa6lory,  or  which  perhaps  would  confound  and  terrify.  Thus  we  may 
learn  to  rejoice  in  every  thing  we  fee,  in  the  bleflings  paft,  prefent,  and  future;  which 
we  receive  either  in  our  own  perfons,  or  in  thofe  of  others ; to  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  loving  and  lovely,  holy  and  happy. 

PROP.  CLVI. 

fT 3 deduce  fraElical  Rules  concerning  the  Elegancies  and  Amufements  of  Life. 

By  the  elegancies  of  life  I mean  the  artificial  beauties  of  houfes,  gardens,  furniture, 
drefs,  &c.  which  are  fo  much  ftudied  in  high  life.  There  is  in  thefe,  as  in  all  other 
things,  a certain  middle  point,  which  coincides  with  our  duty,  and  our  happinefs ; 
whilft  all  great  deviations  from  it  incur  the  cenfure  of  vicioufnefs,  or,  at  leafl,  of 
unfuitablenefs  and  abfurdity.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  this  point  exaflly,  in  the 
feveral  circumflances  of  each  particular  perfon.  I will  here  fet  down  the  principal 
reafons  againft  an  excefs  on  each  hand,  leaving  it  to  every  perfon  to  judge  for  himfelf 
how  far  they  hold  in  his  own  particular  circumflances. 

We  may  then  urge  againfl  the  immoderate  purfuit  of  the  elegancies  of  life; 

Firfl,  That  vanity,  oflentation,  and  the  unlawful  pleafures  of  property,  of  calling 
things  our  own,  are  almofl  infeparable  from  the  purfuit  of  thefe  elegancies,  and  often 
engrofs  all  to  themfelves. 

Secondly,  That  the  profufion  of  expence  requifite  here  is  inconfiflent  with  the 
charity  due  to  thofe,  that  are  afflidled  in  mind,  body,  and  eflate. 

Thirdly,  That  the  beauties  of  nature  are  far  fuperior  to  all  artificial  ones,  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  not  being  arrayed  like  a lily  of  the  field ; that  they  are  open  to  every  one, 
and  therefore  rather  reftrain  than  feed  the  defire  of  property ; and  that  they  lead  to 
humility,  devotion,  and  the  fludy  of  the  ways  of  Providence.  We  ought  therefore 
much  rather  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  natural  than  of  artificial 
beauty. 

Fourthly,  Even  the  beauties  of  nature  are  much  chequered  with  irregularities  and 
deformities,  this  world  being  only  the  ruins  of  a paradifaical  one.  We  mull  not  therefore 
expedl  entire  order  and  perfedlion  in  it,  till  we  have  paffed  through  the  gate  of  death, 
and  are  arrived  at  our  fecond  paradifaical  ftate,  till  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  all  things 
in  them,  be  made  anew.  How  much  lefs  then  can  we  hope  for  perfedlion  in  the  works 
of  human  art ! And  yet,  if  we  ferioufly  apply  ourfelves  to  thefe,  we  fhall  be  very  apt 
to  flatter  ourfelves  with  fuch  falfe  hopes,  and  to  forget  that  heavenly  country,  the  defire 
and  expectation  of  whofe  glories  and  beauties  can  alone  carry  us  through  the  prefent 
wildernefs  with  any  degree  of  comfort  and  joy. 
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But  then,  on  the  contrary,  that  fome  attention  may  lawfully,  and  even  ought  to 
be  paid  to  artificial  beauty,  will  appear  from  the  following  reafons. 

Firft,  Convenience  and  utility  are  certainly  lawful  ends ; nay,  we  are  even  fent 
hither  to  promote  thefe  publicly  and  privately.  But  thefe  coincide,  for  the  moft  part, 
with,  and  are  promoted  by,  fimplicity,  neatnefs,  regularity,  and  juftnefs  of  proportion, 
i.  e.  with  fome  of  the  fources  of  artificial  beauty  j though  not  with  all ; fuch  as 
grandeur,  profufe  variety,  accumulation  of  natural  beauties  and  luftres,  and  fump- 
tuoufnefs. 

Secondly,  The  fludy  of  artificial  beauty  draws  us  off  from  the  grofs  fenfual  pleafures; 
refines  and  fpiritualizes  our  defires ; and,  when  duly  limited,  teaches  us  to  transfer 
and  apply  our  ideas  of  fimplicity,  uniformity,  and  juftnefs  of  proportion,  to  the 
heart  and  affedtions. 

Thirdly,  It  is  necelfary  for  us  in  this  degenerate  ftate,  and  world  of  temptations, 
to  be  occupied  in  innocent  purfuits,  left  we  fall  into  fuch  as  are  mifchievous  and  finful. 
It  is  therefore,  in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  as  great  charity  to  mankind  to  employ 
the  poor  in  improving  and  ornamenting  external  things,  rewarding  them  generoiifly 
and  prudently  for  their  labours,  as  to  give  alms ; and  as  ufeful  to  the  rich  to  be 
employed  in  contriving  and  conducing  fuch  defigns  at  certain  times,  as  to  read, 
meditate,  or  pray,  at  others.  Our  natures  are  too  feeble  to  be  always  drained  to  the 
pitch  of  an  aiftive  devotion  or  charity,  fo  that  we  muft  be  content  at  fome  intervals 
to  take  up  with  engagements  that  are  merely  innocent,  fitting  loofe  to  them,  and 
purfuing  them  without  eagernefs  and  intention  of  mind.  However,  let  it  be  well 
obferved,  that  there  are  very  few  upon  whom  this  third  reafon  for  the  purfuit  of 
artificial  beauty  need  be  inculcated  ■,  and  that  I prefume  not  at  all  to  interfere  with 
thofe  holy  perfons,  who  find  themfelves  able  to  devote  all  their  talents,  their  whole 
time,  fortunes,  bodily  and  mental  abilities,  &c.  to  the  great  Author  of  all,  in  a direcft 
and  immediate  manner. 

Now  thefe  and  fuch  like  reafons,  for  and  againft  the  purfuit  of  the  elegancies  of 
life,  hold  in  various  degrees  according  to  the  feveral  circumftances  of  particular 
perfons ; and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  thofe  who  fit  loofe  to  the  world,  and  its  vanities, 
to  balance  them  againft  one  another  in  each  cafe,  fo  as  to  approach  nearly  to  that 
medium^  wherein  our  duty  and  happinefs  coincide. 

The  pratftice  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  and  Ikill  is  one  of  the  principal  amufe- 
inents  of  life ; and  it  may  be  thought  hard  to  condemn  it  as  abfolutely  unlawful, 
fince  there  are  particular  cafes  of  perfons  infirm  in  body  or  mind,  where  it  feems 
requifite  to  draw  them  out  of  theml'elves,  by  a variety  of  ideas  and  ends  in  view,  which 
gently  engage  the  attention.  But  this  reafon  takes  place  in  very  few  inftances.  The  ge- 
neral motives  to  play  are  avarice,  joined  with  a fraudulent  intention,  explicit  or  implicit, 
oftentation  of  fkill,  and  fpleen  through  the  want  of  fome  ferious,  ufeful  occupation. 
And  as  this  pradice  arifes  from  fuch  corrupt  fources,  fo  it  has  a tendency  to  increafe 
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them ; and  indeed  may  be  confidered  as  an  exprefs  method  of  begetting  and  inculcating 
felf-intereft,  ill-will,  envy,  &c.  For  by  gaming  a man  learns  to  purfue  his  own 
intereft  folely  and  explicitly,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  lofs  of  others,  as  his  own  gain; 
grieve  at  their  gain,  as  his  own  lofs ; thus  entirely  reverfing  the  order  eftablifhed  by 
Providence  for  focial  creatures,  in  which  the  advantage  of  one  meets  in  the  fame 
point  as  the  advantage  of  another,  and  their  difadvantage  likewife.  Let  the  lofs  of 
time,  health,  fortune,  reputation,  ferenity  of  temper,  &c.  be  confidered  alfo. 

PROP.  CLVII. 

T 0 deduce  pra5Hcal  Rules  concerning  Mirth ^ JVity  and  Humour. 

Here  it  is  neceffary, 

Firft,  To  avoid  all  fuch  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  as  has  any  mixture  of  profane- 
nefs  in  it,  i.  e.  all  fuch  as  leflens  our  reverence  to  God,  and  religious  fubjefts; 
aggrieves  our  neighbour;  or  excites  corrupt  and  impure  inclinations  in  ourfelves. 
Since  then  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  wit  and  humour,  given  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work,  that  the  greateft  part  of  what'paffes  under  thefe  names,  and  that 
which  ftrikes  us  moft,  has  a finful  tendency,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  extremely  moderate 
and  cautious  in  our  mirth,  and  in  our  attention  to,  and  endeavours  after,  wit 
and  humour. 

Secondly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  mirth  to  be  innocent,  and  kept  within  due  bounds ; 
Rill  the  frequent  returns  of  it  beget  a levity  and  diffipation  of  mind,  that  are  by  no 
means  confiRent  with  that  ferioufnefs  and  watchfulnefs  which  are  required  in  chriRians, 
furrounded  with  temptations,  and  yet  aiming  at  purity  and  perfedlion ; in  flrangers 
and  pilgrims,  who  ought  to  have  the  uncertain  time  of  their  departure  hence  always 
in  view.  We  may  add,  that  wit  and  humour,  by  arifing,  for  the  moR  part,  from 
fiftitious  contraRs  and  coincidences,  difqualify  the  mind  for  the  purfuit  after  truth, 
and  attending  to  the  ufeful  pradlical  relations  of  things,  as  has  already  been  obferved  in 
the  hiRory  of  them ; and  that  the  Rate  of  the  brain  which  accompanies  mirth  cannot 
fubfiR  long,  or  return  frequently,  without  injuring  it ; but  muR,  from  the  very  frame 
of  our  natures,  end  at  laR  in  the  oppofite  Rate  of  forrow,  dejedlion,  and  horror. 

Thirdly,  There  is,  for  the  moR  part,  great  vain -glory  and  oRentation  in  all 
attempts  after  wit  and  humour.  Men  of  wit  feek  to  be  admired  and  careffed  by  others 
for  the  poignancy,  delicacy,  brilliancy,  of  their  fayings,  hints,  and  repartees ; and 
are  perpetually  racking  their  inventions  from  this  defire  of  applaufe.  Now,  as  fo  finful 
a motive  muR  defile  all  that  proceeds  from  it,  fo  the  Rraining  our  faculties  to  an 
unnatural  pitch  is  inconfiRent  with  that  eafe  and  equality  in  converfation,  which  our 
focial  nature,  and  a mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  and  be  pleafed  require. 
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Fourthly,  A due  attention  being  previoufly  paid  to  the  foregoing  and  fuch  like 
cautions,  it  feems  not  only  allowable,  but  even  requifite,  to  endeavour  at  a ftate  of 
perpetual  cheerfulnefs,  and  to  allow  ourfelves  to  be  amufed  and  diverted  by  the  modefl, 
innocent  pleafantries  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  contributing  alfo  ourfelves  thereto, 
as  far  as  is  eafy  and  natural  to  us.  This  temper  of  mind  flows  from  benevolence  and 
fociality,  and  in  its  turn  begets  them } it  relieves  the  mind,  and  qualifies  us  for  the 
difcharge  of  ferious  and  afflicting  duties,  when  the  order  of  Providence  lays  them  upon 
us  j is  a mark  of  uprightnefs  and  indifference  to  the  world,  this  infantine  gaiety  of 
heart  being  moft  obfervable  in  thofe  who  look  upon  all  that  the  world  offers  as  mere 
toys  and  amufements;  and  it  helps  to  correCt,  in  ourfelves  and  others,  many  little 
follies  and  abfurdities,  which,  though  they  fcarce  deferve  a feverer  chaflifement,  yet 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  entirely. 

PROP.  CLVIII. 

To  deduce  pradlical  Rules  concerning  the  Rurjuit  of  the  ■polite  Arts  and  particularly  of 
MufiCi  Paintingy  and  Poetry. 

I WILL  here  enumerate  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  three  After  arts  of  mufic, 
painting,  and  poetry,  contribute  either  to  corrupt  or  improve  our  minds ; as  it  will 
thence  appear  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree,  they  are  allowable,  or  even 
commendable,  and  in  what  cafes  to  be  condemned  as  the  vanities  and  finful  pleafures 
of  the  world,  abjured  by  all  fincere  chriftians. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  evident,  that  moft  kinds  of  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  have 
clofe  connexions  with  vice,  particularly  with  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  lewdnefs ; 
that  they  reprefent  them  in  gay,  pleafing  colours,  or,  at  leaft,  take  off  from  the 
abhorrence  due  to  them ; that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  evil  communications y and 
concurrence  in  the  pagan  fhew  and  pomp  of  the  world ; and  that  they  introduce 
a frame  of  mind,  quite  oppofite  to  that  of  devotion,  and  earneft  concern  for  our  own 
and  other’s  future  welfare.  This  is  evident  of  public  diverfions,  colleXions  of  piXures, 
academies  for  painting,  ftatuary,  &c.  ancient  heathen  poetry,  modern  poetry  of  moft 
kinds,  plays,  romances,  &c.  If  there  be  any  who  doubt  of  this,  it  muft  be  from  the 
want  of  a duly  ferious  frame  of  mind. 

Secondly,  A perfon  cannot  acquire  any  great  fkill  in  thefe  arts,  either  as  a critic,  or 
a mafter  of  them,  without  a great  confumption  of  time:  they  are  very  apt  to  excite 
vanity,  felf-conceit,  and  mutual  flatteries,  in  their  votaries ; and,  in  many  cafes,  the 
expence  of  fortunes  is  too  confiderable  to  be  reconciled  to  the  charity  and  beneficence 
due  to  the  indigent. 

Thirdly,  All  thefe  arts  are  capable  of  being  devoted  to  the  immediate  fervice  of  God 
and  religion  in  an  eminent  manner  j and,  when  fo  devoted,  they  not  only  improve  and 
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exalt  the  minclj  but  are  themfelves  improved  and  exalted  to  a much  higher  degree, 
than  when  employed  upon  profane  fubjefls  j the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ideas 
and  fcenes  drawn  from  religion  adding  a peculiar  force  and  luftre  thereto.  And,  upon 
the  whole,  it  will  follow,  that  the  polite  arts  are  fcarce  to  be  allowed,  except  when 
confecrated  to  religious  purpofes ; but  that  here  their  cultivation  may  be  made  an 
excellent  means  of  awakening  and  alarming  our  affedlions,  and  transferring  them  upon 
their  true  objefls. 


PROP.  CLIX. 

7i?  deduce  pradlical  Rules  concerning  the  Purjuit  of  Science. 

By  the  purfuit  of  fcience  I here  mean  the  inveftigation  of  fuch  truths,  as  offer 
themfelves  in  the  ftudy  of  the  feveral  branches  of  knowledge  enumerated  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work;  philology,  mathematics,  logic,  hiftory  civil  and  natural,  natural 
philofophy,  and  theology,  or  divine  philofophy.  Now  here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  though  the  purfuit  of  truth  be  an  entertainment  and  employment 
fuitable  to  our  rational  natures,  and  a duty  to  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge 
and  truth,  yet  we  muft  make  frequent  intervals  and  interruptions ; elfe  the  ftudy  of 
fcience,  without  a view  to  God  and  our  duty,  and  from  a vain  defire  of  applaufe,  will 
get  poffeffion  of  our  hearts,  engrofs  them  wholly,  and  by  taking  deeper  root  than  the 
purfuit  of  vain  amufements,  become  in  the  end  a much  more  dangerous  and  obftinate 
evil  than  that.  Nothing  can  eafily  exceed  the  vain-glory,  felf-conceit,  arrogance, 
emulation,  and  envy,  that  are  found  in  the  eminent  profeffors  of  the  fciences,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philofophy,  and  even  divinity  itfelf.  Temperance  in  thefe  ftudies  is 
therefore  evidently  required,  both  in  order  to  check  the  rife  of  fuch  ill  paflions,  and  to 
give  room  for  the  cultivation  of  other  effential  parts  of  our  natures.  It  is  with  thele 
pleafures  as  with  the  fenfible  ones ; our  appetites  muft  not  be  made  the  meafure  of 
our  indulgences;  but  we  ought  to  refer  all  to  an  higher  rule. 

.Secondly,  When  the  purfuit  of  truth  is  direfted  by  this  higher  rule,  and  entered 
upon  with  a view  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  there  is  no  employ- 
ment more  worthy  of  our  natures,  or  more  conducive  to  their  purification  and  perfec- 
tion. Thefe  are  the  wife,  who  in  the  time  of  the  end  fhall  underftand,  and  make  an 
increafe  of  knozvledge ; who,  by  ftudying  and  comparing  together,  the  word  and  works 
of  God,  fhall  be  enabled  to  illuftrate  and  explain  both  ; and  who,  hy  turning  many  to 
righteoufnefs,  fhall  themfelves  fhine  as  the  ftars  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  we  are  not  to  confine  this  bleffing  to  thofe  who  are  called  learned  men,  in  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  this  word.  Devotion,  charity,  prayer,  have  a wonderful  influence  upon 
thofe  who  read  the  fcriptures,  and  contemplate  the  works  of  creation,  with  a pracftical 
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intention  ; and  enable  perfons  otherwife  illiterate,  not  only  to  fee  and  feel  the  important 
truths  therein  manifefted,  for  their  own  private  purpofes,  but  to  preach  and  inculcate 
them  upon  others  with  fingular  efficacy  and  fuccefs. 

PROP.  CLX. 

deduce  praSHcal  Rules  concerning  the  Ignorance^  Difficulties^  and  Perplexities y in  which 
we  find  ourfielves  involved. 

These  are  pains,  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  imagination,  as  above 
noted;  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  confidered  here.  But  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  felf-intereft  has  no  fmall  fhare  in  increafing  thefe  pains ; our  ignorance  and  per- 
plexity occafioning  the  mod  exquifite  uneafinefs  to  us  in  thofe  inftances,  where  our 
future  happinefs  and  mifery  are  at  ftake.  Thus,  in  the  difficulties  which  attend  our 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  evil,  free-will,  the  nature  of  our  future  exiftence,  the 
degree  and  duration  of  future  puniffiment,  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  our 
uneafinefs  arifes  not  only  from  the  darknefs  which  furrounds  thefe  fubjefts,  and  the 
jarring  of  our  conclufions,  but  from  the  great  importance  of  thefe  conclufions.  The 
following  pradical  rules  deferve  our  attention. 

Firft,  To  avoid  all  wrangling  and  contention,  all  bitternefs  and  cenforioufnefs,  in 
fpeaking  or  writing  upon  thefe  fubjeds.  This  is  a rule  which  ought  to  extend  to  all 
debates  and  inquiries  upon  every  fubjed ; but  it  is  more  peculiarly  requifite  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  difficult  ones  of  a religious  nature  ; inafmuch  as  thefe  ill  difpofitions  of  mind 
are  mod  unfuitable  to  religion,  and  yet  mod  apt  to  arife  in  abdrufe  and  high  fpecu- 
lations ; alfo  as  they  increafe  the  pains  confidered  in  this  propodtion  by  being  of  a nature 
nearly  related  to  them,  i.  e.  by  being  attended  with  a nearly  related  date  of  the  brain. 

Secondly,  We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  this  perplexity  and  uneafinefs 
commenced  widi  the  fall,  with  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ; and  that  it  can  never  be  entirely  removed  till  our  readmiffion  to  para- 
dife,  and  to  the  tree  whofe  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We  mud  expefl 
therefore,  that,  though  humble  and  pious  inquiries  will  always  be  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs  and  illumination,  dill  much  darknefs  and  ignorance  will  remain.  And  the 
expectation  of  this  will  contribute  to  make  us  eafy  luider  it. 

Thirdly,  The  fcriptures  give  us  reafon  to  hope,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  red  of  our 
evils,  will  be  removed  in  a future  date.  We  may  therefore,  if  we  labour  to  fecure 
our  happinefs  in  a future  date,  enjoy,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  this  important  part 
of  it,  that  we  111  all  then  fee  God  and  live,  fee  him,  though  he  be  invifihle,  fee  him  as  he 
is,  and  know  as  we  are  known. 

L.adly,  Of  whatever  kind  or  degree  our  perplexity  be,  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  infinite  power,  know'ledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  which  are  manifefced,  both  in 
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his  word  and  works,  in  fo  great  a variety  of  ways,  is  a certain  refuge.  If  our  ideas 
of  the  divine  attributes  be  fufficiently  ftrong  and  praftical,  their  greatnefs  and  gloriouf- 
nefs,  and  the  joy  arifing  from  them,  will  overpower  any  gloominefs  or  diflatisfadion, 
which  a narrow  and  partial  view  of  things  may  excite  in  us. 

I''.  - 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  OF  HONOUR,  AND  THE 
PAINS  OF  SHAME,  IN  FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.  CLXI. 

Tleajures  of  Honour  ought  not  to  he  made  a primary  Purfuit, 

This  may  appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

Firft,  Becaufe  an  eager  defire  of,  and  endeavour  after,  the  pleafures  of  honour,  has 
a manifeft  tendency  to  difappoint  itfelf.  The  merit  of  adions,  i.  e.  that  property  of 
them  for  which  they  are  extolled,  and  the  agents  loved  and  efteemed,  is,  that  they 
proceed  from  benevolence,  or  fome  religious  or  moral  confideration  j whereas,  if  the 
defire  of  praife  be  only  in  part  the  motive,  we  rather  cenfure  than  commend.  But,  if 
praife  be  fuppofed  the  greateft  good,  the  defire  of  it  will  prevail  above  the  other  defires, 
and  the  perfon  will  by  degrees  be  led  on  to  vanity,  felf-conceit,  and  pride,  vices  that 
are  moft  contemptible  in  the  fight  of  all.  For  whojoever  exalteth  htmjelf  Jhall  be  abajed-, 
and  he  that  humbleth  himjelf  Jhall  be  exalted. 

Secondly,  What  fhall  be  the  matter  of  the  encomiums,  if  praife  be  the  fupreme 
good  of  the  fpecies  ? What  is  there,  to  which  all  can  attain,  and  which  all  lhall  agree 
to  commend  and  value?  Not  external  advantages,  fuch  as  riches,  beauty,  ftrength, 
&c.  Thefe  are  neither  in  the  power  of  all,  nor  univerfally  commended.  Not  great 
talents,  wit,  fagacity,  memory,  invention.  Thefe,  though  more  the  fubjed  of 
encomiums,  yet  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  only.  In  fhort,  virtue  alone  is  both 
univerfally  efteemed,  and  in  the  power  of  all,  who  are  fufficiently  defirous  to  attain  it. 
But  virtue  cannot  confift  with  the  purfuit  of  praife,  much  lefs  with  its  being  made 
^ primary  purfuit.  It  follows  therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  fuch. 

Thirdly,  If  it  be  faid,  that  thofe  who  enjoy  great  external  advantages,  or  are  bleft 
with  happy  talents,  may  perhaps  purfue  praife  with  fuccefs ; I anfwer,  that  the  num- 
berlefs  competitions  and  fuperiorities  of  others,  follies  and  infirmities  of  a man’s  felf, 
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miftakes  and  jealoufies  of  thofe  from  whom  he  expe6ls  praife,  make  this  quite  impof- 
fible  in  general.  Nay,  it  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  praife,  which  fuppoies 
fomething  extraordinary  in  the  thing  praifed,  that  it  cannot  be  the  lot  of  many.  So 
that  he  who  purfues  it,  muft  either  have  a very  good  opinion  of  himfelf,  which  is 
a dangerous  circumftance  in  a feeker  of  praife,  or  allow  that  there  are  many  chances 
againft  him. 

Fourthly,  If  we  recoiled  the  hiftory  of  thefe  pleafures  delivered  above,  we  fhali 
fee,  that  though  children  are  pleafed  with  encomiums  upon  any  advantageous  circum- 
ftances  that  relate  to  them,  yet  this  wears  off  by  degrees ; and,  as  we  advance  in  life, 
we  learn  more  and  more  to  confine  our  pleafures  of  this  kind  to  things  in  our  power 
(according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  thefe  words),  and  to  virtue.  In  like  manner, 
the  judicious  part  of  mankind,  z.  e.  thofe  whofe  praife  is  mofl  valued,  give  it  not 
except  to  virtue.  Here  then,  again,  is  a mod  manifeft  fubferviency  of  thefe  pleafures 
to  virtue.  They  not  only  tell  us,  that  they  are  not  our  primary  purfuit,  or  ultimate 
end,  but  alfo  fhew  us  what  is. 

Fifthly,  The  early  rife  of  thefe  pleafures,  and  their  declenfion  in  old  age,  for  the 
mod  part,  are  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofc,  and  may  be  illudrated  by  the  fimilar 
obfervations  made  on  the  pleafures  of  fenfation  and  imagination,  being  not  fo  obvious 
here  as  there. 

Sixthly,  There  is  fomething  extremely  abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  fuppofing  a perfon 
to  be  perpetually  feading  his  own  mind  with,  and  dwelling  upon,  the  praifes  that 
already  are,  or  which  he  hopes  will  hereafter  be,  given  to  him.  And  yet,  unlefs 
a man  does  this,  which  befides  would  evidently  incapacitate  him  for  deferving  or 
obtaining  praife,  how  can  he  fill  up  a thoufandth  part  of  his  time  with  the  pleafures  of 
ambition  ? 

Seventhly,  Men  that  are  much  commended,  prefently  think  themfelves  above  the 
level  of  the  red  of  the  world ; and  it  is  evident,  that  praife  from  inferiors  wants  much 
of  that  high  relifh,  which  ambitious  men  expedt,  or  even  that  it  difguds.  It  is  even 
uneafy  and  painful  to  a man  to  hear  himfelf  commended,  though  he  may  think  it  his 
due,  by  a perfon  that  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  And,  in  this  view  of  things,  a ti  uly 
philofophic  and  religious  mind  fees  prefently,  that  all  the  praifes  of  all  mankind  are 
very  trivial  and  infipid. 

Eighthly,  As  the  defire  of  praife  carries  us  perpetually  from  lefs  to  larger  circles  of 
applauders,  at  greater  didances  of  time  and  place,  fo  it  necefiarily  infpires  us  with  an 
eager  hope  of  a future  life ; and  this  hope  alone  is  a confiderable  prefumption  in  favour 
of  the  thing  hoped  for.  Now  it  will  appear  from  numberlefs  arguments,  fome  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  thefe  papers,  that  every  evidence  for  a future  life  is  alfo  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  and  of  its  fuperior  excellence  as  the  end  of  life ; and 
'vice  "verja.  The  pleafures  of  ambition  lead  therefore,  in  this  way  alfo,  from  them- 
felves, fince  they  lead  to  thofe  of  virtue.  Let  it  be  confidered  farther,  that  all 
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reflexions  upon  a future  life,  the  new  fcenes  which  will  be  unfolded  there,  and  the 
difcovery  which  will  then  be  made  of  the  Jecrets  of  all  hearts^  mull  call  a great  damp 
upon  every  ambition,  but  a virtuous  one ; and  beget  great  diffidence  even  in  thofe, 
who  have  the  befl:  teftimony  from  their  confciences. 

PROP.  CLXII. 

“The  Pleafures  of  Honour  may  he  obtained  in  their  great  eft  Degree,  and  higheft  Perfehlion,  hy 
faying  a ftriSi  Regard  to  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  moral  Senfe. 

This  appears,  in  part,  from  what  has  been  delivered  under  the  lafl;  propofitioni 
but  it  may  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  remarks. 

Firft,  Benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  engage  men  to  obtain  all  fuch  qualifi- 
cations, and  to  perform  all  fuch  aXions,  as  are  truly  honourable.  They  preferve 
them  alfo  from  that  oftentation  in  refpeX  both  of  thefe  and  other  things,  which  would 
render  them  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  Indeed  honour  is  affixed  by  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  after  fome  experience  of  men  and  things,  chiefly  to  aXs  of  generofity, 
companion,  public  fpirit,  &c.  i.  e.  to  aXs  of  benevolence,  and  the  encomiums  bellowed 
upon  fuch  aXs  are  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  moral  fenfe.  The  maximum  of 
honour  muft  therefore  coincide  with  benevolence,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  confe- 
quently  with  piety  alfo,  which  is  clofely  conneXed  with  them. 

It  may  be  objeXed  here,  that  aXs  of  direX  piety  are  not,  in  general,  honourable  in 
this  profane  world ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  expofe  to  the  charges  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  fuperftition,  and  folly  j and  this  not  only  from  the  grofsly  vicious,  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  even  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fome  deduXions 
ought  to  be  made  on  this  account,  but  then  let  it  be  confidered,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  obtain  the  applaufes  both  of  the  good  and  the  bad  j that,  as  thofe  of  the  laft  fcarce 
afford  pleafure  to  any,  fo  their  cenfure  need  not  be  feared  ■,  and  that  fuch  perfons  as 
are  truly  devout,  as  regard  God  in  all  their  aXions,  and  men  only  in  fubordination  to 
him,  are  not  affeXed  by  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  world  j but,  on  the 
contrary,  rejoice  when  men  revile  them,  and  fpeak  all  manner  of  evil  againft  them  falfely, 
for  the  fake  of  Chrift.  Let  it  be  obferved  farther,  that  humility  is  the  principal  of  all 
the  qualifications  which  recommend  men  to  the  world  and  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even 
impoffible,  to  attain  this  great  virtue  without  piety,  without  a high  veneration  for  the 
infinite  majefty  of  God,  and  a deep  fenfe  of  our  own  nothingnefs  and  vilenefs  in  his 
fight ; fo  that,  in  an  indireX  way,  piety  may  be  faid  to  contribute  eminently  to  obtain 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  It  is  plain  from  the  above  delivered  hiftory  of  honour,  as  paid  to  external 
advantages,  to  bodily,  intelleXual,  and  moral  accomplifhments,  that  happinefs  of  fome 
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kind  or  other,  accruing  to  a man’s  felf,  or  to  the  world  by  his  means,  is  the  Iburce  of 
all  honour,  immediately  or  mediately.  He  therefore  who  is  moft  happy  in  himfelf, 
and  moft  the  caufe  of  happinefs  to  others,  muft  in  the  end,  from  the  very  law  of  our 
natures,  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  honourable  aflbciations  transferred  upon  him. 
But  we  have  already  fhewn  in  part,  and  ftiall  fhew  completely  in  the  progrefs  of  this 
chapter,  that  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  the  only  true,  lafting 
foundations  of  private  happinefs;  and  that  the  public  happinefs  arifes  from  them, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one.  The  benevolent,  pious,  and  confcientious  perfon  muft 
therefore,  when  duly  known,  and  rightly  underftood,  obtain  all  the  honour  which  men 
good  or  bad  can  beftow ; and,  as  the  honour  from  the  firft  is  alone  valuable,  fo  he  may 
expeft  to  receive  it  early,  as  an  immediate  reward  and  fupport  to  his  prefent  virtues, 
and  an  incitement  to  a daily  improvement  in  them. 

Thirdly,  For  the  fame  reafon  that  we  defire  honour,  efteem,  and  approbation,  from 
men,  and  particularly  from  the  wife  and  good ; we  muft  defire  them  from  fuperior  good 
beings,  and,  above  all,  from  God,  the  higheft  and  beft.  Or,  if  we  do  not  defire  this, 
it  muft  arife  from  fuch  an  inattention  to  the  moft  real  and  important  of  all  relations,  as 
cannot  confift  with  true  happinefs.  Now  a regard  to  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral 
fenfe,  is,  by  the  confeffion  of  all,  the  foie  foundation  for  obtaining  this  greateft  of 
honours,  the  approbation  of  God.  We  cannot  indeed  enjoy  this  in  perfedlion,  whilft 
feparated  from  the  invifible  world  by  this  flefhly  tabernacle;  but  the  teftimony  of 
a good  confcience  gives  us  fome  foretafte  and  anticipation  of  it.  How  vain  and  infipid, 
in  refpedl  of  this  eternal  weight  of  glory ^ are  all  the  encomiums,  which  all  mankind  could 
beftow  ! 


PROP.  CLXIII. 

Ho  deduce  pr apical  Ohfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Humility y and  the  Methods  of  attaining  it. 

Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  That  humility  cannot  require  any  man  to  think  worfe  of  himfelf  than  according 
to  truth  and  impartiality : this  would  be  to  fet  the  virtues  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  to  found  one  of  the  moft  excellent  of  them,  humility,  in  the  bafe  vice  of  falfehood. 

Secondly,  True  humility  confifts  therefore  in  having  right  and  juft  notions  of  our 
own  accomplifliments  and  defecfts,  of  our  own  virtues  and  vices.  For  we  ought  not  to 
defcend  lower  than  this  by  the  foregoing  paragraph  ; and  to  afcend  higher,  would 
evidently  be  pride,  as  well  as  falfehood. 

Thirdly,  It  follows,  notwithftanding  this  definition  of  humility,  and  even  from  if, 
that  humble  men,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  a religious  courfe,  ought  to  be  much 
occupied  in  confidering  and  impreffing  upon  themfelves  their  own  mifer  y,  imperfeiflion, 
and  finfulnefs,  excluding  as  much  as  polTible,  all  thoughts,  and  trains  of  thought,  of  a 
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contrary  nature  j allb  in  attending  to  the  perfedlions  of  others,  and  rejeding  the  con- 
fideration  of  their  imperfedtions.  For,  fince  all  thoughts  which  pleafe  are  apt  to  recur 
frequently,  and  their  contraries  to  be  kept  out  of  fight,  from  the  very  frame  of  the 
mind,  as  appears  from  Prop.  22,  Cor.  3.  and  other  places  of  the  firftpart  of  this  work, 
it  cannot  but  be,  that  all  men  in  their  natural  ftate,  mull  be  proud  j they  mull,  by 
dwelling  upon  their  own  perfedcions,  and  the  imperfedlions  of  others,  magnify  thefe  ■, 
by  keeping  out  of  view  the  contraries,  diminifli  them,  i.  e.  they  muft  form  too  high 
opinions  of  themfelves,  and  too  low  ones  of  others,  which  is  pride  ; and  they  cannot 
arrive  at  juft  and  true  opinions  of  themfelves  and  others,  which  is  humility,  but  by  re- 
verfing  the  former  fteps,  and  imprefling  upon  themfelves,  their  own  imperfedlion  and 
vilenefs,  and  the  perfedtions  of  others,  by  exprefs  adts  of  volition. 

Fourthly,  A truly  humble  man  will  avoid  comparing  himfelf  with  others  \ and  when 
fuch  comparifons  do  arife  in  the  mind,  or  are  forced  upon  it,  he  will  not  think  himfelf 
better  than  others.  1 do  not  mean,  that  thofe  who  are  eminent  for  knowledge  or 
virtue,  Ihould  not  fee  and  own  their  fuperiority,  in  thefe  refpedls,  over  perfons  evidently 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  or  avowedly  vicious.  This  cannot  be  avoided  j but  then  this 
fuperiority  does  not  minifter  any  food  to  pride,  and  a vain  complacence  in  a man’s  own 
excellencies.  Nor  do  I mean,  that  good  men  may  not  both  humbly  hope,  that  they 
themfelves  are  within  the  terms  of  falvation ; and  alfo  fear,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  not  j the  firft  being  a fupport  to  their  infant  virtue,  and  a comfort  allowed  by  God 
in  their  paflage  through  this  wildernefs  ■,  the  laft  a great  fecurity  againft  infedlion  from 
a wicked  world.  I only  affirm,  that  every  perfon,  who  is  duly  aware  of  his  own  igno- 
rance, as  to  the  fecret  caufes  of  merit  and  demerit  in  himfelf  and  others,  will  firft 
find  himfelf  incapable  of  judging  between  individuals  j and  then,  if  he  has  duly  ftudied 
his  own  imperfedlions,  according  to  the  laft  paragraph,  he  will  not  be  apt  to  prefume 
in  his  own  favour. 

Fifthly,  It  is  an  infeparable  property  of  humility,  not  to  feek  the  applaufes  of  the 
world  5 but  to  acquiefce  in  the  refpedl  paid  by  it,  however  difproportionate  this  may-  be 
to  the  merit  of  the  adlion  under  confideration.  For  the  contrary  behaviour  muft  pro- 
duce endlefs  inquietude,  refentment,  envy,  and  felf-conceit. 

Sixthly,  It  is,  in  like  manner,  infeparable  from  true  humility,  to  takefhame  to  our- 
felves  where  we  have  deferved  it,  to  acquiefce  under  it  where  we  think  we  have  not, 
and  always  to  fufpedl  our  own  judgm.ent  in  the  laft  cafe.  There  is  no  way  fo  fhort  and 
efficacious  as  this  to  mortify  that  pride,  and  overweening  opinion  of  ourfelves, 
which  is  the  refult  of  our  frame  in  this  degenerate  ftate.  Nay,  we  ought  even  to 
rejoice  when  we  are  meanly  efteemed,  and  defpifed,  as  having  then  an  opportunity 
offered  of  imitating  him  who  was  meok  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  of finding  reft  to  our  fouls 
thereby. 

Seventhly,  It  may  conduce  to  eradicate  that  tendency  which  every  man  has  to  think 
himfelf  a nonpareil,  in  fome  refpedl  or  other,  to  confider  natural  produdlions,  flowers, 
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fruits,  gems,  &c.  It  would  be  very  abfurd  to  affirm  of  one  of  thefe,  that  it  was  a 
nonpareil  in  its  kind,  becaufe  it  is  endued  with  great  beauty  and  luftre ; much  lefs 
therefore  ought  we  to  fancy  this  of  that  degree  of  beauty,  parts,  virtue,  which  happen  to 
be  our  lot,  and  which  is  certainly  magnified  beyond  the  truth  in  our  own  eyes,  from 
the  intereft  which  we  have  in  ourfelves. 

Eighthly,  There  is  fcarce  a more  effedtual  method  of  curbing  oflentation  and  felf- 
Gonceit,  than  frequently  to  impofe  upon  one’s  felf  a voluntary  filence,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  fpeak,  unlefs  where  a plain  reafon  requires  it.  Voluntary  filence  is,  in  refpedl:  of 
oflentation  and  felf-conceit,  what  falling  is,  in  refpeft  of  luxury  and  felf-indulgence. 
All  perfons,  who  fpeak  much,  and  with  pleafure,  intend  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
gain  the  applaufe,  of  the  audience ; and  have  an  high  opinion  of  their  own  talents. 
And  if  this  daily,  I may  fpeak  hourly,  fource  and  effedl  of  vain-glory  was  cut  off,  we 
might  with  much  greater  facility  get  the  vi(5lory  over  the  reft.  When  a perfon  has,  by 
this  means,  reduced  himfelf  to  a proper  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  he 
may  by  degrees  abate  of  the  rigour  of  his  filence,  and  fpeak  naturally  and  eafily,  as 
occafion  offers,  without  any  explicit  motive  juft  as  when  falling-,  and  other  feverities, 
have  brought  our  appetites  within  due  bounds,  we  may  be  dire6led  by  them  in  the 
choice  and  quantity  of  common  wholefome  foods. 

Ninthly,  The  doflrine  of  philofophical  free-will  is  the  caufe  and  fupport  of  much 
pride  and  felf-conceit ; and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  it  is  a dodlrine  not  only  allowed, 
but  even  infifted  upon  and  required,  and  made  effential  to  the  diftindlion  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Hence  men  are  commanded,  as  it  were,  to  fet  a value  upon  their 
own  adlions,  by  efteeming  them  their  own  in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  the  words,  and 
taking  the  merit  of  them  to  themfelves.  For  philofophical  free-will  fuppofes,  that 
God  has  given  to  each  man  a fphere  of  adlion,  in  which  he  does  not  interpofe  j but 
leaves  man  to  adl  entirely  from  himfelf,  independently  of  his  Creator  j and  as,  upon 
this  foundation,  the  affertors  of  philofophical  free-will  afcribe  all  the  demerit  of  adions 
to  men,  fo  they  are  obliged  to  allow  men  to  take  the  merit  of  good  aflions  to  them- 
felves, i.  e.  to  be  proud  and  felf- conceited.  This  is  the  plain  confequence  of  the 
dodrine  of  philofophical  free-will.  How  far  this  objedion  againft  it  over-balances 
the  objedions  brought  againft  the  oppofite  dodrine  of  mechanifm,  I do  not  here  con- 
fider.  But  it  was  neceffary,  in  treating  of  the  methods  of  attaining  true  humility,  to 
fhew  in  what  relation  the  dodrine  of  free-will  flood  to  this  fubjed. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  every  man,  who  maintains  philofophical  free-will, 
does  alfo  claim  the  merit  of  his  good  adions  to  himfelf.  The  fcriptures  are  fo  full  and 
explicit  in  afcribing  all  that  is  good  to  God,  and  the  heart  of  a good  man  concurs  fo 
readily  with  them,  that  he  will  rather  expofe  himfelf  to  any  perplexity  of  underftanding, 
than  to  the  charge  of  fo  great  an  impiety.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee,  in  the  writings  of 
many  good  men,  philofophical  free-will  afferted,  on  one  hand ; and  merit  difclaimed, 
on  the  other  i in  both  cafes,  with  a view  to  avoid  confequences  apparently  impious ; 

though 
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tliough  it  be  impoflible  to  reconcile  thefe  do6trines  to  each  other.  However,  this 
fubjedlion  of  the  underftanding  to  the  moral  principle  is  a noble  inftance  of  humility, 
and  redlitude  of  heart. 

As  the  affertors  of  philofophical  free-will  are  not  necefifarily  proud,  fo  the  afifertors 
of  the  doflrine  of  mechanifm  are  much  lefs  neceffarily  humble.  For,  however  they 
may,  in  theory,  afcribe  all  to  God ; yet  the  aflbciations  of  life  beget  the  idea  and 
opinion  of  Jelf  again  and  again,  refer  adlions  to  this  felf,  and  conned  a variety  of 
applaufes  and  complacencies  with  thefe  adions.  Nay,  men  may  be  proud  of  thole 
adions,  which  they  diredly  and  explicitly  afcribe  to  God,  i.  e.  proud,  that  they  are 
inftruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  performing  fuch  adions.  Thus  the  pharifee, 
in  our  Saviour’s  parable,  though  he  thanked  God,  that  he  was  no  extortioner,  &c.  yet 
boafled  of  this,  and  made  it  a foundation  for  defpifing  the  publican.  However,  the 
frequent  recolledion,  that  all  our  adions  proceed  from  God;  that  we  have  nothing 
which  we  did  not  receive  from  him;  that  there  can  be  no  reafon  in  ourfelves,  why  he 
lliould  feled  one,  rather  than  another,  for  an  inftrument  of  his  glory  in  this  world,  &c. 
and  the  application  of  thefe  important  truths  to  the  various  real  circumftances  of  our 
lives ; mull  greatly  accelerate  our  progrefs  to  humility  and  felf-annihilation.  And, 
when  men  are  far  advanced  in  this  Hate,  they  may  enjoy  quiet  and  comfort, 
notwithftanding  their  pall  fins  and  frailties ; for  they  approach  to  the  paradifaical  Hate, 
in  which  our  firfl:  parents,  though  naked,  were  not  alhamed.  But  the  greateft  caution 
is  requifite  here,  left  by  a frefli  difobedience  we  come  to  know  evil  as  well  as  good 
again,  and,  by  defiring  to  be  gods,  to  be  independent,  make  the  return  of  lliame> 
punifliment,  and  myftical  death,  necelTary  for  our  readmilTion  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Tenthly,  It  will  greatly  recommend  humility  to  us,  to  confider  how  much  mifery 
a difpofition  to  glory  in  our  fuperiority  over  others  may  hereafter  occafion.  Let 
it  be  obferved  therefore,  that  every  finite  perfection,  how  great  foever,  is  at  an  infinitely 
greater  diftance  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  than  from  nothing ; fo  that  every 
finite  being  may  have,  and  probably  has,  infinitely  more  fuperiors  than  inferiors.  But 
the  fame  difpofition,  which  makes  him  glory  over  his  inferiors,  mull  make  him  envy 
his  fuperiors : he  will  therefore  have,  from  this  his  difpofition,  infinitely  more  caufe 
to  grieve,  than  to  rejoice.  And  it  appears  from  this  way  of  confidering  things,  that 
nothing  could  enable  us  to  bear  the  luftre  of  the  invifible  world,  were  it  opened  to 
our  view,  but  humility,  felf-annihilation,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  creatures,  in 
and  through  him. 

Eleventhly,  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  all  God’s  creatures  ultimately  and 
indefinitely  happy,  according  to  the  third  fuppofition  made  above  for  explaining  the 
infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  this  would  unite  the  profoundeft  humility  with  the  highefl: 
^ratification  of  our  defires  after  honour.  For  this  makes  all  God’s  creatures  equal  in 
the  eye  of  their  Creator ; and  therefore,  as  it  obliges  us  to  call  the  vileft  worm  our 
filler,  fo  it  transfers  upon  us  the  glory  of  the  brighteft  archangel ; we  are  all  equally 
made  to  inherit  all  things y are  all  equally  heirs  of  Gody  and  coheirs  with  Chrijl. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  SELF, 
INTEREST  IN  FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.  CLXIV. 

^he  Pleafures  of  Self-interejl  ought  not  to  he  made  a primary  Purjuit. 

Self-interest  is  of  three  kinds,  as  has  been  already  explained,  viz. 

Firft,  grofs  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means  for  obtaining  the  pleafures  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition. 

Secondly,  Refined  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means  for  obtaining  the 
pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

Thirdly,  Rational  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  fuch  things,  as  are  believed  to  be 
the  means  for  obtaining  our  greateft  poflible  happinefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are 
ignorant,  or  do  not  confider,  from  what  particular  fpecies  of  pleafure  this  our  greateft 
poffible  happinefs  will  arife. 

Now  it  is  my  defign,  under  this  propofition,  to  fliew,  that  none  of  thefe  three  kinds 
of  felf-intereft  ought  to  be  cheriflied  and  indulged  as  the  law  of  our  natures,  and  the 
end  of  life ; and  that  even  rational  felf-intereft  is  allowable,  only  when  it  tends  to 
reftrain  other  purfuits,  that  are  more  erroneous,  and  deftruftive  of  our  true  happinefs. 

I begin  with  the  arguirtcnts  againft  grofs  felf-intereft. 

Firft,  then,  We  ought  not  to  purfiie  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fenfa- 
tion, imagination,  and  ambition,  primarily,  becaufe  thefe  pleafures  themfclves  ough? 
not  to  be  made  primary  purfuits,  as  has  been  ftiewn  in  the  three  laft  fecftions.  The 
means  borrow  all  their  luftre  from  the  ends  by  aflbciation ; and,  if  the  original  luftre 
of  the  ends  be  not  fufficient  to  juftify  our  making  them  a primary  purfuit,  the  borrowed 
one  of  the  means  cannot.  In  like  manner,  if  the  original  luftre  be  a falfe  light,  an 
ignis  fatuus,  that  mifleads  and  feduces  us,  the  borrowed  one  muft  miOead  and 

feduce  alfo.  And  indeed,  though  we  fometimes  reft  in  the  means  for  obtaining  the 

pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  and  defire  riches,  pofteftions  of 
other  kinds,  power,  privileges,  accomplilliments,  bodily  and  mental,  for  their  own 
fakes,  as  it  were ; yet,  for  the  moft  part,  they  introduce  an  explicit  regard  to  thefe 
exploded  pleafures ; and  confequently  muft  increafe  the  corruption  and  falfe  cravings, 
of  our  minds;  and,  if  they  did  not,  their  borrowed  luftre  would  gradually  languiflr, 
and  die  away,  fo  that  they  would  ceafe  to  excite  defire.  It  is  to  be  added,  that,  if 

they  be  confidered  and  purfued  as  means,  they  will  be  uled  as  fuch,  i.  e.  will  acftually 

involve  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  unlawful  pleafures.  c u , 
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Secondly,  The  treafuring  up  the  means  of  happinefs  bears  a very  near  relation  to 
ambition.  Thofe  who  defire  great  degrees  of  riches,  power,  learning.  See.  defire  alfo 
that  their  acquifitions  fhould  be  known  to  the  world.  Men  have  a great  ambition  to 
be  thought  happy,  and  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  gratify  themfelves  at  pleafure ; 
and  this  oftentatious  defign  is  one  principal  motive  for  acquiring  all  the  fuppofed  means 
of  happinefs.  The  reafons  therefore,  which  exclude  ambition,  muft  contribute  to 
exclude  felf-intereft  alfo. 

Thirdly,  Grofs  felf-intereft  has  a manifeft  tendency  to  deprive  us  of  the  pleafures  of 
fympathy,  and  to  expofe  us  to  its  pains.  Rapacioufnefs  extinguifhes  all  fparks  of 
good-will  and  generofity,  and  begets  endlefs  refentments,  jealouftes,  and  envies.  And 
indeed  a great  part  of  the  contentions,  and  mutual  injuries,  which  we  fee  in  the  world, 
arife,  becaufe  either  one  or  both  of  the  contending  parties  defire  more  than  an  equitable 
fliare  of  the  means  of  happinefs.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  grofs  felf-intereft  has  a peculiar 
tendency  to  increafe  itfelf  from  the  conftant  recurrency,  and  confequent  augmentation, 
of  the  ideas  and  defires  that  relate  to  felfy  and  the  exclufion  of  thofe  that  relate  to  others. 

Now  this  inconfiftency  of  grofs  felf-intereft  with  fympathy  would  be  fome  argument 
againft  it,  barely  upon  fuppofition,  that  fympathy  was  one  neceflary  part  of  our  natures, 
and  which  ought  to  have  an  equal  fliare  with  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition ; 
but  as  it  now  begins  to  appear  from  the  exclufion  of  thefe,  and  other  arguments,  that 
more  than  an  equal  fliare  is  due  to  fympathy,  the  oppofition  between  them  becomes  a 
ftill  ftronger  argument  againft  felf-intereft. 

Fourthly,  There  is,  in  like  manner,  an  evident  oppofition  between  grofs  felf-intereft, 
and  the  pleafures  of  theopathy,  and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and,  by  confequence,  an  infu- 
perable  objedlion  to  its  being  made  our  primary  purfuit,  deducible  from  thefe  eflential 
parts  of  our  nature. 

Fifthly,  Grofs  felf-intereft,  when  indulged,  devours  many  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfa- 
tion, and  moft  of  thofe  of  imagination  and  ambition,  i.  e.  many  of  the  pleafures  from 
which  it  takes  its  rife.  This  is  peculiarly  true  and  evident  in  the  love  of  money]  biit 
it  holds  alfo,  in  a certain  degree,  with  refpedl  to  the  other  felfifli  purfuits.  It  m.uft 
therefore  deftroy  itfelf  in  part,  as  well  as  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  with  the  refined  felf-intereft  grounded  thereon.  And  thus  it  happens,  that 
in  very  avaricious  perfons  nothing  remains  but  fenftiality,  fenfual  felfiflinefs,  and  an 
uneafy  hankering  after  money,  which  is  a more  imperfeft  ftate,  than  that  in  which 
they  were  at  their  firft  fetting  off  in  infancy.  Some  of  the  ftronger  and  more  ordinary 
fenfible  pleafures  and  pains,  with  the  defires  after  them,  muft  remain  in  the  moft  fordid, 
as  long  as  they  carry  their  bodies  about  with  them,  and  are  fubjefled  to  the  cravings  of 
the  natural  appetites,  and  to  the  impreflions  of  external  objefts.  But  a violent  pafTion 
for  money  gets  the  better  of  all  relifh  for  the  elegancies  and  amufements  of  life,  of  the 
defire  of  honour,  love,  and  efteem,  and  even  of  many  of  the  fenfual  gratifications. 

Now 
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Now  It  cannot  be,  that  a purfuit  which  is  fo  oppofite  to  all  the  parts  of  our  nature, 
fhould  be  intended  by  the  author  of  it  for  our  primary  one. 

Sixthly,  Men,  in  treafuring  up  the  means  of  happinefs  without  limits,  feem  to  go 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  their  capacity  of  enjoying  happinefs  is  infinite ; and  confe- 
quently  that  the  flock  of  happinefs,  laid  up  for  them  to  enjoy  hereafter,  is  proportional 
to  the  flock  of  means,  which  they  have  amalTed  together.  But  our  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ing happinefs  is  narrow  and  flu6luating;  and  there  are  many  periods,  during  which 
no  objedls,  however  grateful  to  others,  can  afford  us  pleafure,  on  account  of  the 
diforder  of  our  bodies  and  minds.  If  the  theory  of  thefe  papers  be  admitted,  it 
furnifhes  us  with  an  eafy  explanation  of  this  matter,  by  fhewing  that  our  capacity  for 
receiving  pleafure  depends  upon  our  affociations,  and  upon  the  flate  of  the  medullary 
fubflance  of  the  brain  j and  conlequently  that  it  mufl  fail  often,  and  correlpond  very 
imperfedlly  to  the  objecls,  which  are  ufually  called  pleafurable  ones. 

Seventhly,  It  is  very  evident  in  fa6l,  that  felf-interefled  men  are  not  more  happy 
than  their  neighbours,  'whatever  means  of  happinefs  they  may  poffefs.  I prefume 
indeed,  that  experience  fuppoits  the  realbning  already  alleged ; bur,  however  that  be, 
it  certainly  fupports  the  conclufion.  Nay,  one  ought  to  fay,  that  covetous  men  are, 
in  general,  remarkably  miferable.  The  hardflaips,  cares,  fears,  ridicule  and  contempt, 
to  which  they  fubjefl  themfelves,  appear  to  be  greater  evils,  than  what  fall  to  the  fliare 
of  mankind  at  an  average. 

Eighthly,  One  may  put  this  whole  matter  in  a fliort  and  obvious  light,  thus  ; the 
purfuit  of  the  means  of  happinefs  cannot  be  the  primary  one,  becaufe,  if  all  be  means, 
what  becomes  of  the  end  ? Means,  as  means,  can  only  be  pleafant  in  a derivative  way 
from  the  end.  If  the  end  be  feldom  or  never  obtained,  the  pleafure  of  the  means  mufl 
languifh.  The  intelledlual  pleafures,  that  are  become  ends  by  the  entire  coalefcence  of 
the  afibciated  particulars,  fade  from  being  diluted  with  the  mixture  of  neutral  circum- 
flances,  unlefs  they  be  perpetually  recruited.  A felfifli  expectation  therefore,  which  is 
never  gratified,  mufl  gradually  languifli. 

I come  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  fhew  that  refined  felf-interefl,  or  the  purfuit  of 
the  means  for  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
ought  not  to  be  made  a primary  purfuit. 

A perfon  who  is  arrived  at  this  refined  felf-interefl,  mufl  indeed  be  advanced  fome 
fleps  higher  in  the  fcale  of  perfeflion,  than  thole  who  are  immerfed  in  grofs  felf- 
interefl  ; inafmuch  as  this  perfon  mufl  have  overcome,  in  fome  meafure,  the  grofs 
pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  with  the  grofs  felf-interefl  thereon 
depending,  and  have  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  before  he  can  make  it  a queflion  whether  the  purfuit  of  refined  felf-interefl 
ought  to  be  his  primary  purfuit  or  no.  However,  that  it  ought  not,  that  this  would 
detain  liim,  and  even  bring  him  lower  in  the  fcale  of  perfedlion,  will  appear  from  the 
following  reafons. 
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Firftj  Many  of  the  objeflions  which  have  been  brought  againft  grofs  felf-intereft, 
retain  their  force  againft  the  refined,  though  in  a lefs  degree.  Thus  refined  felf-interefl 
puts  us  upon  treafuring  up  the  fame  means  as  the  grofs ; for  the  perfons,  who  are 
influenced  by  it,  confider  riches,  power,  learning,  &c.  as  means  of  doing  good  to 
men,  bringing  glory  to  God,  and  enjoying  comfortable  reflexions  in  their  own  minds 
in  confequence  thereof.  But  the  defire  of  riches,  power,  learning,  muft  introduce 
ambition,  and  other  defilements,  from  the  many  corrupt  aflfociations  that  adhere  to 
them.  In  like  manner,  refined  felf-intereft  has,  like  the  grofs,  a tendency  to  deftroy 
the  very  pleafures  from  which  it  took  its  rife,  i.  e.  the  pleafures  of  fympathy,  theo- 
pathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe  it  cannot  afford  happinefs,  unlefs  the  mind  and  body  be 
properly  difpofed ; it  does  not,  in  faX,  make  men  happy  ; but  is  the  parent  of  diffatis- 
faXion,  murmurings,  and  aridity ; and,  being  profeffedly  the  purfuit  of  a bare  means, 
involves  the  abfurdity  of  having  no  real  end  in  view.  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
for  the  reader  juft  to  review  the  objeXions  made  above  to  grofs  felf-intereft. 

Secondly,  Refined  felf-intereft,  when  indulged,  is  a much  deeper  and  more  danger- 
ous error  than  the  grofs,  becaufe  it  fhelters  itelf  under  fym.pathy,  theopathy,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  fo  as  to  grow  through  their  proteXion ; whereas  the  grofs  felf-intereft, 
being  avowedly  contrary  to  them,  is  often  ftifled  by  the  increafe  of  benevolence  and 
compaffion,  of  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  of  the  fenfe  of  duty  to  him. 

Thirdly,  It  is  allied  to,  and,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  foregoing  objeXion,  which  yet 
deferves  a particular  confideration,  that  the  pride  attending  on  refined  felf-intereft, 
when  carried  to  a certain  height,  is  of  an  incorrigible,  and,  as  it  were,  diabolical  nature. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  as  grofs  felf-intereft,  when  it  gets  poffef- 
fion  of  a man,  puts  him  into  a lower  condition  than  the  mere  fenfual  brutal  one,  in 
which  he  was  born  ; fo  refined  felf-intereft,  when  that  gets  poffeffion,  depreffes  him  ftill 
farther,  even  to  the  very  confines  of  hell.  However,  it  is  ftill  to  be  remembered,  that 
fome  degree  muft  arife  in  the  beginning  of  a religious  courfe ; and  that  this,  if  it  be 
watched  and  refifted,  is  an  argument  of  our  advancement  in  piety  and  virtue.  But  the 
beft  things,  when  corrupted,  often  become  the  worft. 

I come  now,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  what  objeXions  lie  againft  rational  Iplf- 
intereft,  as  our  primary  purfuit. 

Now  here  it  may  be  alleged,  Firft,  That  as  we  cannot  but  defire  any  particular 
pleafure  propofed  to  us,  as  long  as  the  affociations,  which  formed  it,  fubfift  in  due 
ftrength ; fo,  when  any  thing  is  believed  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  our  greateft 
poffible  happinefs,  the  whole  frame  of  our  acquired  nature  puts  us  upon  purfuing  it. 
Rational  felf-intereft  muft  therefore  always  have  a neceffary  influence  over  us. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  alleged,  that  I have  myfelf  made  rational  felf-intereft  the 
bafis  of  the  prefent  inquiry  after  the  rule  of  life,  having  fuppofed  all  along,  that  our 
greateft  poffible  happinefs  is  the  objeX  of  this  rule. 
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And  it  certainly  follows  hence,  that  rational  felf-intereft  is  to  be  put  upon  a very 
different  footing  from  that  of  the  grofs  and  refined  ; agreeably  to  which  the  fcriptures 
propole  general  and  indefinite  hopes  and  fears,  and  efpecially  thole  of  a future  date, 
and  inculcate  them  as  good  and  proper  motives  of  adlion.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fcriptures  inculcate  many  other  motives,  diflinft  from  hope  and  fear ; fuch  as  the 
love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  law  of  our  minds,  &c.  i.  e.  the  motives  of 
fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  mioral  fenfe,  as  explained  in  this  work.  And  we  may 
fee  from  the  reafoning  ufed  in  refped  of  grofs  and  refined  ,felf-interefb,  that  a conllant 
attention  to  that  which  is  the  mod  pure  and  rational,  to  the  mod  general  hopes  and 
fears,  would  extinguifh  our  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  well  as  the  other 
particular  defires,  and  augment  the  ideas  and  defires,  which  centre  immediately  and 
dire6lly  in  Jelf^  to  a mondrous  height.  Rational  felf-intered  may  therefore  be  faid  to 
lie  between  the  impure  motives  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  grofs  felf-intered, 
and  refined  felf-intered,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pure  ones  of  fympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  fenfe,  on  the  other ; fo  that  when  it  redrains  the  impure  ones,  or 
cherifhes  the  pure,  it  may  be  reckoned  a virtue  \ when  it  cheridies  the  impure,  or 
damps  the  pure,  a vice.  Now  there  are  indances  of  both  kinds,  of  the  drd  in  grofsly 
vicious  perfons,  of  the  lad  in  thofe  that  have  made  confiderable  advancement  in  piety 
and  virtue.  In  like  manner,  the  impure  motives  of  fenfation,  imagination,  &c.  differ 
in  degree  of  impurity  from  each  other ; and  therefore  may  be  either  virtues  or  vices,  in 
a relative  way  of  fpeaking.  It  feems,  however,  mod  convenient,  upon  the  whole,  to 
make  rational  felf-intered  the  middle  point ; and  this,  with  all  the  other  reafoning  of 
this  paragraph,  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  primarily.  But 
I fliall  have  occafion  to  confider  this  matter  farther  under  the  next  propofition  but  one, 
when  I come  to  deduce  pradlical  obfervations  on  ftlf-intered  and  felf-annihilation. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a part  of  the  grofs  and  refined  felf-intereds,  to  fecure  ourfelves 
againd  the  hazards  of  falling  into  the  pains  of  the  other  fix  claffes,  and  a part  of  rational 
felf-intered,  to  provide  againd  our  greated  danger;  and  it  might  be  fhewn  in  like 
manner,  that  neither  ought  thefe  to  be  primary  purfuits. 


PROP.  CLXV. 

A JiriA  Regard  to  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  moral  Senje,  favours 
even  grofs  Self-intereft ; and  is  the  only  Method,  by  which  the  refined  and  rational  can  be 
fecure  d. 

Here  we  may  obfeive, 

Fird,  That  fince  the  regard  to  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  procures 
the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  in  their  greated  perfeftion  for  the 
mod  part ; it  mud  favour  grofs  felf-intered,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means  of  thefe. 
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Secondly,  This  regard  has,  in  many  cafes,  an  immediate  tendency  to  procure  thefe 
means,  i.  e.  to  procure  riches,  power,  learning,  &c.  And  though  it  happens 
fometimes,  that  a man  mufl;  forego  both  the  means  for  obtaining  pleafure,  and  pleafure 
itfelf,  from  a regard  to  duty ; and  happens  often,  that  the  beft  men  have  not  the  greateft 
fhare  of  the  means ; yet  it  feems  that  the  beft  men  have,  in  general,  the  faireft  profpedt 
for  that  competency,  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  real  enjoyment.  Thus,  in  trades  and 
profeffions,  though  it  feldom  is  obferved,  that  men  eminent  for  piety  and  charity  amafs 
great  wealth  (which  indeed  could  not  well  confift  with  thefe  virtues) ; yet  they  are 
generally  in  affluent  or  eafy  circumftances,  from  the  faithful  difcharge  of  duty,  their 
prudence,  moderation  in  expences,  &c.  and  fcarce  ever  in  indigent  ones.  A fenfe  of 
duty  begets  a defire  to  difcharge  it ; this  recommends  to  the  world,  to  the  bad  as  well 
as  to  the  good  j and,  where  there  are  inftances  apparently  to  the  contrary,  farther 
information  will,  for  the  moft  part,  difcover  fome  fecret  pride,  negligence,  or 
imprudence,  i.  e.  Ibmething  contrary  to  duty,  to  which  the  perfon’s  ill  fuccefs  in 
refpedt  of  this  world  may  be  afcribed. 

Thirdly,  A regard  to  duty  plainly  gives  the  greateft  capacity  for  enjoyment;  as  it 
fecures  us  againft  thofe  diforders  of  body  and  mind,  which  render  the  natural  objedts  of 
pleafure  infipid  or  ungrateful. 

Fourthly,  As  to  refined  felf-intereft,  or  the  purfuit  of  the  means  for  obtaining  the 
pleafures  of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  it  appears  at  firft  fight,  that 
a due  regard  to  thefe  muft  procure  for  us  both  the  end,  and  the  means. 

Fifthly,  Flowever  the  grofs  or  refined  felf-intereft  may,  upon  certain  occafions,  be 
difappointed,  the  rational  one  never  can,  whilft  we  act  upon  a principle  of  duty.  Our 
future  happinefs  muft  be  fecured  thereby.  This  the  profane  and  profligate,  as  far  as 
they  have  any  belief  of  God,  providence,  or  a future  ftate  (and  I prefume,  that  no  one 
could  ever  arrive  at  more  than  fcepticifm  and  uncertainty  in  thefe  things),  allow,  as 
well  as  the  devout  and  pious  chriftian.  And,  when  the  rational  felf-intereft  is  thus 
fecured,  the  difappointments  of  the  other  two  become  far  lefs  grievous,  make  far  lefs 
impreffion  upon  the  mind.  He  that  has  a certain  reverfion  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
inheritance,  may  be  very  indifferent  about  prefent  pofTeffions. 

PROP.  CLXVI. 

T’o  deduce  fraSHcd  Obfervations  on  Self -inter efi  and  Self-annihilation. 

Self-interest  being  reckoned  by  fome  writers  the  only  ftable  point  upon  which 
a fyftem  of  morality  can  be  eredted,  and  felf-annihilation  by  others  the  only  one  in 
which  man  can  reft,  I will  here  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  both  a general  defeription  of  what  paffes  in  our  progrefs  from  felf-intereft  to 
felf-annihilation,  and  fome  fhort  hints  of  what  is  to  be  approved  or  condemned  in  this 
pradtice. 
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Firft,  then,  The  vicious  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  being 
often  very  expenfive,  are  checked  by  the  groffeft  of  all  the  felf-interefts,  the  mere 
love  of  money  j and  the  principle  upon  which  men  aft  in  this  cafe  is  efteemed  one 
fpecies  of  prudence.  This  may  be  tolerated  in  others,  where  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  infufe  a better  motive ; but,  in  a man’s  felf,  it  is  very  abfurd  to  have  recourfe  to 
one,  which  muft  leave  fo  great  a defilement,  when  others  that  are  purer  and  ftronger, 
rational  felf-intereft  particularly,  are  at  hand. 

Secondly,  The  defire  of  bodily  and  mental  accomplifhments,  learning  particularly, 
confidered  as  means  of  happinefs,  often  checks  both  the  forementioned  vicious  plea- 
fures, and  the  love  of  money.  Now  this  kind  of  felf-intereft  is  preferable  to  the  laft 
indeed;  but  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  that  are  truly  folicitous  about  their  own 
reformation  and  purification. 

Thirdly,  Grofs  felf-intereft  fometimes  excites  perfons  to  external  afts  of  benevolence, 
and  even  of  piety  ; and  though  there  is  much  hypocrify  always  in  thefe  cafes,  yet  an 
imperfeft  benevolence  or  piety  is  fometimes  generated  in  this  way.  However,  one 
cannot  condemn  this  procedure  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Fourthly,  As  refined  felf-intereft  arifes  from  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral 
fenfe;  fo,  converfely,  it  promotes  them  in  various  ways.  But,  then,  as  it  likewife  checks 
their  growth  in  various  other  ways,  it  cannot  be  allowed  in  many  cafes,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  to  be  condemned  than  approved.  More  favour  may  be  fhewn  to 
it,  where  it  reftrains  the  vicious  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition. 

Fifthly,  Rational  felf-intereft  puts  us  upon  all  the  proper  methods  of  checking  the 
laft-named  vicious  pleafures  with  grofs  and  refined  felf-intereft,  and  begetting  in  our- 
felves  the  virtuous  difpofitions  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe.  This  part 
of  our  progrefs  is  extremely  to  be  approved,  and  efpecially  the  laft  branch  of  it. 

Sixthly,  The  virtuous  difpofitions  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  love  of  God,  check  all  the  foregoing  ones,  and  feem  fufficient 
utterly  to  extinguifli  them  at  laft.  This  would  be  perfeft  felf-annihilation,  and  refting 
in  God  as  our  centre.  And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  be 
impofTible  to  begin  without  fenfuality,  and  fenfual  felfiflinefs,  or  to  proceed  without 
the  other  intermediate  principles,  and  particularly  that  of  rational  felf-intereft ; yet  we 
«ught  never  to  be  fatisficd  with  ourfelves,  till  we  arrive  at  perfeft  felf-annihilation,  and 
the  pure  love  of  God. 

We  may  olferve  alfo,  that  the  method  of  deftroying  felf,  by  perpetually  fubftituting 
a lefs  and  purer  felf-intereft  for  a larger  and  grofifer,  correfponds  to  fome  mathematical 
methods  of  obtaining  quantities  to  any  required  degree  of  exaftnefs,  by  leaving  a lefs 
and  lefs  error  fine  limite.  And  though  abfolute  exaftitude  may  not  be  poftible  in  the 
firft  cafe,  any  more  than  in  the  laft ; yet  a degree  fufficient  for  future  happinefs  is 
certainly  attainable  by  a proper  ufe  of  the  events  of  this  life. 
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SECT.  VI. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  SYMPATHY 
IN  FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 


PROP.  CLXVII. 

*The  Pleqfures  of  Sympathy  improve  thoje  of  Senjation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  and  Self- 
intereft  and  unite  with  thoje  of  Pheopathy,  and  the  moral  Senje ; they  are  Jelf-confiflent, 
and  admit  of  an  unlimited  Extent : they  may  therefore  be  our  primary  Purfuit. 

That  the  pleahjres  of  fympathy  improve  thofe  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition, 
and  felf-intereft,  by  limiting  and  regulating  them,  appears  from  the  four  laft  feftions. 

Their  union  and  entire  coincidence  with  thofe  of  theopathy  are  evident,  inafmuch 
as  we  are  led  by  the  love  of  good  men  to  that  of  God,  and  back  again  by  the  love  of 
God  to  that  of  all  his  creatures  in  and  through  him  ; alfo  as  it  muft  be  the  wdll  of 
an  infinitely  benevolent  being,  that  we  fhould  cultivate  univerfal  unlimited  benevolence. 

In  like  manner,  they  may  be  proved  to  unite  and  coincide  with  the  pleafures  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  both  becaufe  they  are  one  principal  fource  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
becaufe  this,  in  its  turn,  approves  of  and  enforces  them  entirely. 

In  order  to  prove  their  unlimited  extent,  let  us  fuppofe,  as  we  did  before  of  lenfa- 
tion,  that  a perfon  took  all  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  benevolent  defires  j that  he 
made  it  his  ftudy,  pleafure,  ambition,  and  conftant  employment,  either  to  promote 
happinefs,  or  leflen  mifery,  to  go  about  doing  good. 

Firft,  then.  It  is  very  plain,  that  fuch  a perfon  would  have  a very  large  field  of 
employment.  The  relations  of  life,  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  to  friends,  ftrangers, 
enemies,  to  fuperiors,  equals,  inferiors,  and  even  to  brutes,  and  the  neceffities  of  each, 
are  fo  numerous,  that,  if  we  were  not  greatly  wanting  in  benevolent  affedions,  we 
fhould  have  no  want  of  fit  objefts  for  them. 

Secondly,  As  the  occafions  are  fufficient  to  engage  our  time,  fo  we  may,  in  general, 
expe6t  fuccefs.  Not  only  the  perfons  themfelves,  to  whom  we  intend  to  do  fervice, 
may  be  expefted  to  concur,  but  others  alfo,  in  general ; inafmuch  as  benevolence 
gains  the  love  and  efteem  of  the  beholders,  has  a perfuafivenefs  and  prevalence  over 
them,  and  engages  them  to  co-operate  towards  its  fuccefs.  It  is  very  neceflary  indeed, 
that  all  benevolent  perfons  fhould  guard  againft  the  fallies  of  pride,  felf-will,  and 
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pafTion,  in  themfelves,  i.  e.  take  care  that  their  benevolence  be  pure  ; alfo  that  it  be 
improved  by  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe;  elfe  it  is  probable,  that  they  will  meet  witli 
many  difappointments.  But  this  is  no  argument  againft  the  unlimited  nature  of  bene- 
volence : it  only  tends  to  exclude  the  mixture  and  defilement  of  ill  difpofitions ; and 
to  fhew  the  necelTary  conneftion  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour  with  that  of  God,  and 
with  the  divine  fignature  of  confcience,  which  I all  along  contend  for.  Wheni  our 
benevolence  is  thus  pure,  and  thus  direded,  it  will  feldom  fail  of  gaining  its  purpofe. 
And  yet  difappointments  mult  fometimes  happen  to  the  pureft  benevolence ; elfe  our 
love  of  God,  and  refignation  to  his  will,  which  is  the  highefl;  principle  of  all,  could 
not  be  brought  to  perfedion.  But  then  this  will  happen  fo  rarely  as  to  make  no 
alteration  in  our  reafonings,  with  refped  to  the  general  date  of  things ; which  kind 
of  leafoning  and  certainty  is  all  that  wc  are  qualified  for  in  our  prefent  condition. 

Thirdly,  As  the  benevolent  perfon  may  exped  both  fufficient  employment  and 
fuccefs,  in  general ; fo  it  does  not  appear  from  the  experience  of  thofe  who  make  the 
trial,  that  the  relifh  for  thefe  pleafures  languilhes,  as  in  other  cafes ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  gathers  ftrength  from  gratification.  We  hear  men  complaining 
frequently  of  the  vanity  and  deceitfulnefs  of  the  other  pleafures  after  pofiTeflion  and 
gratification,  but  never  of  thofe  of  benevolence,  when  improved  by  religion,  and  the 
moral  fenfe.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  pleafures  are  greater  in  enjoyment  than  expedation ; 
and  continue  to  pleafe  in  refledion,  and  after  enjoyment.  And  the  foregoing  hiftory  of 
aflbciation  may  enable  us  to  difcover  how  this  comes  to  pafs.  Since  the  pleafures  of 
benevolence  are,  in  general,  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  are  confident  with,  and 
produdive  of,  the  feveral  inferior  pleafures  in  their  due  degree,  as  I have  already  fhewn, 
and  alfo  are  farther  illuminated  by  the  moral  and  religious  pleafures,  it  is  plain,  that 
they  mud  receive  frefh  recruits  upon  every  gratitication,  and  therefore  increafe 
perpetually,  when  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  felf-confidency  of  benevolence  appears  from  the  peculiar  harmony,  love,  edeein, 
and  mutual  co-operation,  that  prevail  amongd  benevolent  perfons  j alfo  from  the 
tendency  that  ads  of  benevolence,  proceeding  from  A to  5,  have  to  excite  correfpondent 
ones  reciprocally  from  B to  and  fo  on  indefinitely.  We  may  obferve  flirther,  that, 
v>/hen  benevolence  is  arrived  at  a due  height,  all  our  defires  and  fears,  all  our  fenfibilities 
for  ourfelves,  are  more  or  lefs  transferred  upon  others  by  our  love  and  companion  for 
them ; and,  in  like  manner,  that  when  our  moral  fenfe  is  fufiiciently  edablillied  and 
improved,  when  we  become  influenced  by  what  is  fit  and  right,  our  imperfed  fenfibility 
for  others  ledens  our  exorbitant  concern  for  ourfelves  by  being  compared  with  it,  at  the 
fame  time  that  companion  takes  off  our  thoughts  from  ourfelves.  And  thus  benevolence 
to  a Angle  perfon  may  ultimately  become  equal  to  felf-intered,  by  this  tendency  of 
felf-intered  to  increafe  benevolence,  and  reciprocally  of  benevolence  to  leden  felf-intered ; 
though  felf-intered  was  at  fird  infinitely  greater  than  benevolence,  i.  e.  we,  who  come 
into  the  world  entirely  felfidi,  earthly,  and  children  of  wraths  may  at  lad  be  exalted  to 
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the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Jons  of  Gody  by  learning  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourfelves  r 
we  may  learn  to  be  as  much  concerned  for  others  as  for  ourfelves,  and  as  little  concerned 
for  ourfelves,  as  for  others  j both  which  things  tend  to  make  bene\{olence  and  felf-intereft 
equal,  however  unequal  they  were  at  firft. 

And  now  a new  fcene  begins  to  open  itfelf  to  our  view.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the 
benevolence  of  A is  very  imperfedt ; however,  that  it  confiderably  exceeds  his 
malevolence ; fo  that  he  receives  pleafure,  upon  the  whole,  from  the  happinefs  of 
By  C,  Dy  &c.  i.  e.  from  that  of  the  fmall  circle  of  thofe,  whom  he  has  already  learnt 
to  call  his  neighbours.  Let  us  fuppofe  alfo,  that  By  C,  D,  &c.  though  affeded  with 
a variety  of  pains,  as  well  as  pleafures,  are  yet  happy,  upon  the  whole ; and  that  Ay 
though  he  does  not  fee  this  balance  of  happinefs  clearly,  yer  has  fome  comfortable 
general  knowledge  of  it.  This  then  is  the  happinefs  of  good  men  in  this  prefent 
imperfed  date;  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  great  gainers,  upon  the  whole,  from 
their  benevolence.  At  the  fame  time  it  gives  us  a faint  conception  of  A's  unbounded 
happinefs,  on  fuppofition  that  he  confidered  every  man  as  his  friend,  his  fon,  his 
neighbour,  his  fecond  felf,  and  loved  him  as  himfelf;  and  that  his  neighbour  was 
exalted  to  the  fame  unbounded  happinefs  as  himfelf  by  the  fame  unlimited  benevolence. 
Thus  Ay  By  Cy  By  6tc.  would  all  become,  as  it  were,  new  fets  of  fenfes,  and 
perceptive  powers,  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  increafe  each  other’s  happinefs  without 
limits ; they  would  all  become  members  of  the  myfiical  body  of  Chrift ; all  have  an  equal 
care  for  each  other;  all  increafe  in  love,  and  come  to  their  full  ftaturey  to  perfed 
manhood,  by  that  which  every  joint  fupplieth : happinefs  would  circulate  through  this 
myftical  body  without  end,  fo  as  that  each  particle  of  it  would,  in  due  time,  arrive  at 
each  individual  point,  or  fentient  being,  of  the  great  whole,  that  each  would  inherit  all 
things. 

To  ftrengthen  our  prefumptions  in  favour  of  benevolence,  as  the  priiriary  purfuit  of 
life,  ftiH  more ; let  it  be  confidered,  that  its  pleafures  lie  open  to  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  men,  fince  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  benefit  others,  however 
fuperior  or  inferior ; and  fince  we  all  Hand  in  need  of  each  other.  And  the 
difference  which  nature  has  put  between  us  and  the  brutes,  in  making  us  fo  much 
more  dependent  upon,  and  neceffary  to,  each  other  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  for 
life,  health,  convenience,  pleafure,  education,  and  intelle61;ual  accomplifhments,  fo 
much  lefs  able  to  fubfift  fingly,  or  even  in  fmall  bodies,  than  the  brutes,  may  be  confi- 
dered as  one  mark  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  focial  pleafures  to  man.  All  the 
tendencies  of  the  events  of  life,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  relations  of  life, 
of  the  foregoing  pleafures  and  pains,  to  connedt  us  to  each  other,  to  convert  accidental, 
natural,  inftituted  affociations  into  permanent  coalefcenfes  (for  all  this  is  effected  by  the 
power  of  affociation  fo  much  fpoken  of  in  thefe  papers),  fo  that  two  ill  men  can  fcarce 
become  known  to  each  other  familiarly,  without  conceiving  fome  love,  tendernefs, 
companion,  complacence  for  each  other,  are  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And 
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our  love  to  relations  and  friends,  that  have  particular  failings,  teaches  us  to  be  more 
candid  towards  others,  who  have  the  like  failings.  At  the  fame  time  it  fliews  the 
confiftency  of  benevolence  with  itfelf,  and  its  tendency  to  improve  itfelf;  that  we  love, 
efteem,  affift,  and  encourage  the  benevolent  more  than  others ; fo  that  a benevolent 
a(51:ion  not  only  excites  the  receiver  to  a graceful  return,  but  alfo  the  by-ftander  to 
approve  and  reward  ; and  the  benevolent  man  receives  an  hundred  fold  even  in  this 
world.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  this.  Benevolence  is  indeed  the  grand 
defign  and  purport  of  human  life,  of  the  prefent  probationary  ftate ; and  therefore 
every  circumftance  of  human  life  muft  point  to  it,  diredly  or  indire6lly,  when 
duly  confidered. 

CoR.  I.  Since  benevolence  now  appears  to  be  a primary  purfuit,  it  follows,  that  all 
the  pleafures  of  malevolence  are  forbidden,  as  being  fo  many  diredt  hinderances  and 
bars  to  our  happinefs.  The  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf- 
intereft,  may  all  be  made  confident  with  benevolence,  when  limited  by,  and  made 
fubjedt  to  it,  at  lead  in  this  imperfedt  date'j  but  thofe  of  malevolence  are  quite  incom- 
patible with  it.  As  far  as  malevolence  is  allowed,  benevolence  mud  be  dedroyed  j 
they  are  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs,  to  each  other.  There  is,  however,  this 
exception  ; that  where  widiing  evil  to  fome,  difpofes  us  be  more  benevolent  upon  the 
whole,  as  in  the  cafe  of  what  is  called  a jud  indignation  againd  vice,  it  may  perhaps 
be  tolerable  in  the  more  imperfedl  kinds  of  men,  who  have  need  of  this  diredlion  and 
incitement  to  keep  them  from  wandering  out  of  the  proper  road,  and  to  help  them  for- 
ward in  it.  But  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  encourage  fuch  a difpofition  of  mind  by 
fatire,  invedtive,  difpute,  however  unworthy  the  opponent  may  be,  as  thefe  pradtices 
generally  end  in  rank  malevolence  at  lad.  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  ?iot  the  righteouf- 
nejs  of  God. 

Cor.  2.  As  we  mud  forego  the  pleafures  of  malevolence,  fo  we  mud  patiently  and 
refolutely  endure  the  pains  of  benevolence,  particularly  thofe  of  companion.*  But  we 
fhall  not  be  lofers  upon  either  of  thefe  accounts.  The  pleafures  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
which  refult  from  thefe  virtues,  will  in  the  fird  cafe  compenfate  for  what  we  forego, 
and  in  the  lad  overbalance  what  we  endure.  Befides  which,  mercy  and  forgivenefs  are 
themfelves  pleafures,  and  procludtive  of  many  otliers  in  the  event  j and  compadion 
generally  puts  us  upon  fuch  methods,  as  both  make  the  afflidled  to  rejoice,  and  beget 
in  ourlelves  a dronger  difpofition  to  rejoice  with  them.  However,  we  may  learn  from 
thefe  two  corollaries,  that  as  our  palTage  through  the  four  inferior,  and,  as  it  were, 
forbidden,  claffes  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  not  entire  felf-denial  and  fuderance,  fo  fome 
degrees  of  thefe  are  neceiTary  in  refpedt  of  the  three  fuperior  clades.  We  mud  weep 
with  thofe  that  weep^  as  well  as  rejoice  with  thofe  that  rejoice.  In  like  manner,  theo- 
pathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  the  occafions  of  fome  pain,  as  well  as  of  great  and 
lading  pleafure;  as  will  appear  hereafter.  Now  all  this  mixture  of  pain  with  pleafure 
in  each  clafs,  as  alfo  the  difficulty  which  we  dnd  in  bringing  the  inferior  clades  into  a 
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due  fubordination  to  the  fuperior,  are  confequences  and  marks  of  our  fallen  and 
degenerate  ftate. 

Cor.  3.  As  benevolence  is  thus  fupported  by  many  direfl  arguments,  fo  there  are 
fimilar  and  oppofite  arguments,  which  fhew  that  malevolence  is  the  bane  of  human 
happinefs ; that  it  occafions  mifery  to  the  doer,  as  well  as  to  the  fufferer ; that  it  is 
infinitely  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  that  it  is  impoflible, 
that  it  jfhould  fubfift  for  ever.  Now  thefe  become  fo  many  indired  ones  for  benevo- 
lence, and  for  our  making  it  the  fupreme  pleafure  and  end  of  our  lives.  In  order  to 
make  this  appear  more  fully,  let  us  take  a furvey  of  human  life  on  the  reverfe  fide  to 
that  which  we  have  before  confidered.  We  fhall  there  fee,  that  injuries  are  increafed 
in  various  ways  by  reciprocation,  till  at  laft  mutual  fufferings  oblige  both  parties  to 
defift ; that  the  courfe  and  conftitution  of  nature  give  us  numberlefs  admonitions  to 
forbear ; and  that  the  hand  of  every  man,  and  the  power  of  every  thing,  is  againft  the 
malevolent : fo  that,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  beings  B,  C,  D,  &c,  to  be  purely 
malevolent,  to  have  each  of  them  an  indefinite  number  of  enemies,  they  would  firft 
ceale  from  their  enmity  on  account  of  their  mutual  fufferings,  and  become  purely 
felfifh,  each  being  his  own  foie  friend  and  protedor;  and  afterwards,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  endear  themfelves  to  each  other  •,  fo  that  at  laft  each  would  have  an  indefinite 
number  of  friends,  /.  e.  be  indefinitely  happy.  This  is  indeed  a kind  of  fuppofition  j 
but  its  obvious  correfpondence  with  what  we  fee  and  feel  in  real  life,  is  a ftrong  argu- 
ment both  of  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  and  of  the  confequent  dodrine  of  the 
tendency  of  all  beings  to  unlimited  happinefs  through  benevolence.  For  the  beings 
B,  C,  D,  &c.  could  no  more  flop  at  pure  felfiffinefs,  or  any  other  intermediate 
point,  than  they  could  reft  in  pure  malevolence.  And  thus  the  arguments,  which 
exclude  pure  malevolence,  neceffarily  infer  pure  unlimited  benevolence. 

PROP.  CLXVIII. 

T ? deduce  pra5iical  Rules  for  augmenting  the  benevolent  Affections ^ and  Jupp'effing  the 

malevolent  ones. 

For  this  purpofe  we  ought,  Firft,  Diligently  to  pradife  all  fuch  ads  of  friendfhip, 
generofity,  and  companion,  as  our  abilities  of  any  kind  extend  to  j and  rigoroufly  to 
refrain  from  all  fallies  of  anger,  refentment,  envy,  jealoufy,  &c.  For  though  our 
affedions  are  not  diredly  and  immediately  fubjed  to  the  voluntary  power,  yet  our 
adions  are;  and  confequently  our  affedions  alfo  mediately.  He  that  at  firft  pradifes 
ads  of  benevolence  by  conftraint,  and  continues  to  pradife  them,  will  at  laft  have 
affociated  fuch  a variety  of  pleafures  with  them,  as  to  transfer  a great  inftantaneous 
pleafure  upon  them,  and  beget  in  himfelf  the  affedions  from  which  they  naturally  flow. 
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In  like  manner,  if  we  abftain  from  malevolent  adions,  we  (hall  dry  up  the  ill  paflions, 
which  are  their  fources. 

Secondly,  It  will  be  of  great  ufe  frequently  to  refleft  upon  the  great  pleafures  and 
rewards  attending  on  benevolence,  alfo  upon  the  many  evils  prefent  and  future,  to 
which  the  contrary  temper  expofes  us.  For  thus  we  fhall  likewife  transfer  pleafure  and 
pain  by  affociation  upon  thefe  tempers  refpe6tively  j and  rational  felf-intereft  will 
be  made  to  beget  pure  benevolence,  and  to  extinguifh  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
malevolence. 

Thirdly,  It  is  necefiary  to  pray  frequently  and  fervently  (/.  e.  as  far  as  we  can  excite 
fervour  by  our  voluntary  powers)  for  others,  friends,  benefaftors,  ftrangers,  enemies. 
All  exertions  of  our  affe6lions  cherifh  them;  and  thofe  made  under  the  more  immediate 
fenfe  of  the  divine  attributes  have  an  extraordinary'  efficacy  this  way,  by  mixing  the 
love,  awe,  and  other  exalted  emotions  of  mind  attending  our  addreffes  to  God,  with 
our  affeftions  towards  men,  fo  as  to  improve  and  purify  them  thereby.  Petitions  for 
the  increafe  of  our  benevolence,  and  fuppreffion  of  our  malevolence,  have  the  fame 
tendency. 

Fourthly,  All  meditations  upon  the  attributes  of  God,  and  particularly  upon  his 
infinite  benevolence  to  all  his  creatures,  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  refine  and  augment 
our  benevolent  affedions. 

Fifthly,  The  frequent  confideration  of  our  own  mifery,  helpleffnefs,  finfulnefs,  entire 
dependence  upon  God,  &c.  raifes  in  us  compaffion  for  others,  as  well  as  concern,  and 
earnefl:  defires  and  prayers,  for  ourfelves.  And  compaffion  is,  in  this  imperfeft: 
probationary  ftate,  a moft  principal  part  of  our  benevolent  affedions. 

PROP.  CLXIX. 

To  deduce  pra^tcal  Rides  for  the  Condudl  of  Men  toivards  each  other  in  Society, 

Since  benevolence  is  now  proved  to  be  a primary  purfuit,  it  follows,  that  we  are  to 
dired  every  adion  fo  as  to  produce  the  greateft  happinefs,  and  the  lead  mifery,  in  our 
power.  This  is  that  rule  of  focial  behaviour,  which  univerfal  unlimited  benevolence 
inculcates. 

But  the  application  of  this  rule  in  real  life  is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties 
and  perplexities.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  moft  fagacious  and  experienced  perfons  to 
make  any  accurate  eftimate  of  the  future  confequences  of  particular  adions,  fo  as,  in 
all  the  variety  of  circumftances  which  occur,  to  determine  juftly,  which  adion  would 
contribute  moft  to  augment  happinefs,  and  leflen  mifery.  We  imift  therefore,  inftead 
of  this  moft  general  rule,  fubftitute  others  lefs  general,  and  fubordinate  to  it,  and  which, 
admit  of  a more  commodious  pradical  application.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ten  rules  that 
follow.  Where  they  coincide,  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  add  ftrength  to  each  other; 
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where  they  are  oppofite,  or  feemingly  fo,  to  moderate  and  reftrain  one  another ; fo  as 
that  the  fum  total  fliall  always  be  the  beft  direftion  in  our  power  for  promoting  the 
happinefs,  and  leffening  the  mifery,  of  others. 

The  firft  rule  is  obedience  to  the  fcripture  precepts  in  the  natural,  obvious,  and 
popular  meaning  of  them.  That  this  muft,  in  general,  contribute  to  public  good, 
needs  no  proof;  piety  and  benevolence  evidently  coincide  here,  as  in  other  cafes. 
The  fcripture  precepts  are  indeed  themfelves,  the  rule  of  life.  But  then  there  is  the 
fame  fort  of  difficulty  in  applying  them  accurately  to  particular  cafes,  as  in  applying 
the  above-mentioned  mod  general  rule,  by  means  of  an  eftimate  of  the  confequences 
of  adlions.  It  is  impoffible,  in  many  particular  cafes,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
to  determine  whether  the  aftion  under  confideration  come  precifely  under  this  or  that 
fcripture  precept,  interpreted  literally,  as  may  appear  from  the  endlefs  fubtleties  and 
intricacies  of  cafuiftical  divinity.  However,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  common  and 
popular  application  mud,  for  the  mod  part,-  diredl  us  to  their  true  intention  and  mean- 
ing. Let  every  man  therefore,  in  the  particular  circumdances  of  real  life,  recolledt  the 
fcripture  precepts,  and  follow  them  in  their  fird  and  mod  obvious  fenfe,  unlefs  where 
this  is  dongly  oppofite  to  fome  of  the  following  rules  j which  yet  will  feldom  happen. 

Secondly,  Great  regard  mud  be  had  both  to  our  own  moral  fenfe,  and  to  that  of 
others.  This  rule  coincides  remarkably  with  the  foregoing.  They  are  together  the 
chief  fupports  of  all  that  is  good,  even  in  the  mod  refined  and  philofophical,  as  well 
as  in  the  vulgar ; and  therefore  mud  not  be  weakened,  or  explained  away. 

Thirdly,  It  is  very  proper  in  all  deliberate  aftions  to  weigh,  as  well  as  we  can, 
the  probable  confequences  on  each  fide,  and  to  differ  the  balance  to  have  fome 
influence  in  all  cafes,  and  the  chief  where  the  other  rules  do  not  interfere  much,  or 
explicitly.  But  to  be  determined  by  our  own  judgments  as  to  confequences,  in 
oppofition  to  the  two  foregoing  rules,  or  to  thofe  that  follow,  favours  much  of  pride, 
and  is  often  only  a cloak  for  felf-intered  and  malicioufnefs. 

Fourthly,  The  natural  motions  of  good-will,  compafilon,  &c.  mud  have  great 
regard  paid  to  them,  led  we  contrad  a philofophical  hardnefs  of  heart,  by  endeavour- 
ing or  pretending  to  a£t  upon  higher  and  more  extenfively  beneficial  views,  than  vulgar 
minds,  the  fofter  fex,  &c.  Some  perfons  carry  this  much  too  far  on  the  other  fide, 
and  encourage  many  public  mifchiefs,  through  a falfe  mifguided  tendernefs  to  criminals, 
perfons  in  didrefs  through  prefent  grofs  vices,  &c.  For  the  mere  indantaneous 
motions  of  good-will  and  compaffion,  which  are  generated  in  fo  many  different  ways  in 
different  perfons,  cannot  be  in  all  more  than  a good  general  direftion  for  promoting 
the  greated  good. 

Fifthly,  The  rule  of  placing  ourfelves  in  the  feveral  fituations  of  all  the  perfons 
concerned,  and  inquiring  what  we  Ihould  then  expert,  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  diredting, 
enforcing,  and  redraining  our  adions,  and  for  begetting  in  us  a ready,  condant  fenfe 
of  what  is  fit  and  equitable. 
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Sixthly,  Perfons  in  the  near  relations  of  life,  benefaflors,  dependents,  and  enemies, 
feem  to  have,  in  mod  cafes,  a prior  claim  to  ftrangers.  For  the  general  benevolence 
arifes  from  our  cultivation  of  thefe  particular  fources  of  it.  The  root  mud  therefore 
be  cheridied,  that  the  branches  may  douridi,  and  the  fruit  arrive  to  its  perfeftion. 

Seventhly,  Benevolent  and  religious  perfons  have,  all  other  circumdances  being 
equal,  a prior  claim  to  the  red  of  mankind.  Natural  benevolence  itfelf  teaches  this, 
as  well  as  the  moral  fenfe.  But  it  is  likewife  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  thus 
to  encourage  virtue.  Not  to  mention,  that  all  opportunities  and  powers  become  more 
extenfively  beneficial,  by  being  entruded  with  deferving  perfons. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  a future  date,  are  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  thofe  which  relate  to  this  world,  we  ought  to  be  principally  folicitous 
about  the  edablidiment  and  promotion  of  true  and  pure  religion,  and  to  make  all  our 
endeavours  concerning  temporal  things  fubfervient  to  the  precepts  for  reaching  all 
nations,  and  for  carrying  the  everlading  gofpel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Ninthly,  We  ought  to  pay  the  drifted  regard  to  truth,  both  with  refpeft  to  affirm- 
ations and  promifes.  There  are  very  few  indances,  where  veracity  of  both  kinds  is 
not  evidently  conducive  to  public  good,  and  falfehood  in  every  degree  pernicious.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  in  cafes  where  appearances  are  otherwife,  the  general  regard 
to  truth,  which  is  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  world,  ought  to  make  us  adhere 
.inviolably  to  it;  and  that  it  is  a mod  dangerous  praftice  to  falfify,  as  is  often  done,  from 
falfe  delicacy,  pretended  or  even  real  officioufnefs,  falfe  diame,  and  other  fuch  difin- 
genuous  motives,  or  even  from  thofe,  that  border  upon  virtue.  The  harm  which 
thefe  things  do,  by  creating  a mutual  diffidence,  and  difpofition  to  deceive,  in  man- 
kind, is  exceedingly  great;  and  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  the  prefent  good  effefts, 
affigned  as  the  reafons  for  this  praftice.  Yet  dill  the  degrees  are  here,  as  in  other 
cafes,  fo  infenfible,  and  the  boundaries  fo  nice,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impoffible, 
to  give  any  exaft  rule.  A direft  falfehood  feems  fcarce  to  admit  a toleration,  whatever 
be  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale ; unlefs  in  cafes  of  madnefs,  murder  to  be  prevented, 
&c.  Equivocations,  concealments,  pretences,  are  in  general  unjudifiable;  but  may 
perhaps  be  fometimes  allowed.  The  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  joined  to  the  innocence  of 
the  dove,  or  chridian  prudence  to  chridian  fimplicity  and  charity,  will  generally  enable 
men  to  avoid  all  difficulties.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  does  greater  violence 
to  the  moral  fenfe  In  well  educated  perfons,  than  difingenuity  of  any  kind,  which  is 
a drong  argument  againd  it.  Lies  and  liars  are  particularly  noted  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  the  great  fin  of  idolatry  is  reprefented  under  this  image.  As  to  falfe 
oaths,  affirmative  or  promifiTory,  there  feems  to  be  no  poffible  reafon  diffident  to 
judify  the  violation  of  them.  The  third  commandment,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the 
divine  majedy,  lay  an  abfolute  redraint  here. 

Tenthly,  Obedience  to  the  civil  magidrate  is  a fubordinate  general  rule  of  the 
utmod  importance.  It  is  evidently  for  the  public  good,  that  every  member  of  a date- 
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fhoLild  fubmlt  to  the  governing  power,  whatever  that  be.  Peace,  order,  and  harmony, 
refult  from  this  in  the  general ; confufion  and  mifchief  of  all  kinds  from  the  contrary. 
So  that  though  it  may  and  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  difobedience,  in  certain  particular 
cafes,  will,  as  far  as  the  fingle  aft,  and  its  immediate  confequences,  are  confidered, 
contribute  more  to  public  good,  than  obedience ; yet,  as  it  is  a dangerous  example  to 
others,  and  will  probably  lead  the  perfon  himfelf  into  other  inftances  of  difobedience 
afterwards,  &c.  Difobedience  in  every  cafe  becomes  deftrudlive  of  public  happinefs  upon 
the  whole.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  as  part  of  our  notions  of,  and  regards  to,  the 
Deity,  are  taken  from  the  civil  magiilrate ; fo,  converfely,  the  magiftrate  is  to  be 
confidered  as  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth ; and  all  oppofition  to  him  weakens  the  force 
of  religious  obligations,  as  well  as  of  civil  ones  j and  if  there  be  an  oath  of  fidelity  and 
fubmiffion,  or  even  a bare  promife,  this  will  give  a farther  fandtion.  Laftly,  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Teftament  given  under  very  wicked  governors,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  it,  which  fuppofes  chriftians  to  have  higher  views,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  enjoin  an  implicit  fubmiffion. 

We  ought  therefore,  in  confequence  of  this  tenth  rule,  to  reverence  all  perfons  in 
authority ; not  to  pafs  hafty  cenfures  upon  their  adlions  j to  make  candid  allowances  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  government,  the  bad  education  of  princes,  and  perfons  of 
high  birth,  and  the  flatteries,  and  extraordinary  temptations,  with  which  they  are 
furrounded ; to  obferve  the  laws  ourfelves,  and  promote  the  obfervance  of  them,  where 
the  penalties  may  be  evaded,  or  are  found  infufficient  ■,  to  look  upon  property  as  a 
thing  abfolutely  determined  by  the  laws ; fo  that  though  a man  may  and  ought  to  recede 
from  what  the  law  would  give  him,  out  of  compaffion,  generofity,  love  of  peace,  view 
of  the  greater  good  to  the  whole,  &c.  yet  he  muft  never  evade,  ftrain,  or  in  any  way 
do  violence  to  the  laws,  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  may  think  his  own  according  to 
equity  j and  wherever  he  has  offended,  or  is  judged  by  lawful  authority  to  have  offended, 
he  muft  fubmit  to  the  punifhment,  whatever  it  be. 

Here  two  things  may  be  objedted  in  refpedt  of  this  tenth  rule : Firft,  That  the  duty 
to  magiftrates  ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  origin  of  civil  government.  Secondly, 
That  it  is  lawful  to  refift  the  fupreme  magiftrate  openly,  in  thofe  cafes,  where  the 
good  confequences  of  open  refiftance  appear  in  the  ultimate  refult  to  overbalance  the  ill 
confequences. 

To  the  firft  I anfwer,  that  we  here  fuppofe  benevolence  to  be  the  rule  of  duty,  public 
good  the  end  of  benevolence,  and  fubmiffion  to  magiftrates  the  means  of  promoting  the 
public  good.  Unlefs  therefore  fomething  can  be  objedled  to  one  of  thefe  three  pofitions, 
the  conclufion,  that  fubmiffion  to  magiftrates  is  a duty,  muft  ftand.  It  appears  to  me 
alfo,  that  this  method  of  deducing  obedience  to  magiftrates  is  much  more  fimple  and 
diredt,  than  that  from  the  origin  of  civil  government.  For  the  real  origin  of  civil 
government  having  been  either  the  gradual  tranfition  and  degeneration  of  parental 
patriarchal  authority  (which  being  originally  diredted  by  pure  love,  and  fupported  by 
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abfolute  authority,  can  never  be  paralleled  now)  into  fmall  monarchies  in  the  ancient 
world,  of  which  we  know  nothing  accurately ; or  the  ufurped  power  of  conquerors  and 
tyrants ; or  the  delegated  power  of  thofe,  who  in  difficult  and  fadious  times  have  gained 
over  the  minds  of  the  populace  to  themfelves,  and  balanced  the  interefts  and  ambition 
of  particulars  againft  one  another]  it  feems  that  little  of  ufe  to  public  happinefs  can  be 
drawn  from  thefe  patterns,  where  the  perfons  concerned  were  either  very  little  folicitous 
about  public  happinefs,  or  very  little  qualified  to  make  a proper  eftimate  of  the  beft 
methods  of  attaining  it,  or,  laftly,  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  prejudices,  and 
eftabliffied  cuftoms,  of  an  ignorant  head-flrong  multitude.  The  only  pattern  of  great 
ufe  and  authority  appears  to  be  the  Jewijlo  theocracy.  As  to  the  fictitious  fuppofition, 
that  a fet  of  philofophers,  with  all  their  natural  rights  about  them,  agree  to  give  up 
certain  of  thefe,  in  order  to  preferve  the  reft,  and  promote  the  good  of  the  whole,  this 
is  too  large  a field.  Befides,  public  good  muft  either  be  made  the  criterion  of  natural 
rights,  and  of  the  obligation  to  give  them  up,  &c.  which  would  bring  this  hypothefis 
to  coincide  with  the  direCl  obvious  confiderations  above-mentioned  j or,  if  any  other 
criterion  be  aflum.ed,  the  determinations  will  be  falfe.  This  method  of  reafoning  has 
'been  adopted  too  fervilely,  by  the  force  which  afibciation  has  over  the  human  mind, 
from  the  technical  methods  of  extending  human  laws  to  cafes  not  provided  for  explicitly,, 
and  particularly  from  the  reafonings  made  ufe  of  in  the  civil  law.  However,  the  writers 
of  this  dais  have  delivered  many  excellent  particular  precepts,  in  relation  to  the  duties 
both  of  public  and  of  private  life  j and  therefore  have  deferved  well  of  the  world, 
notwithftanding  that  their  foundation  for  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  be  liable  to  the 
foregoing  objections. 

Secondly,  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  certain  cafes,  in  which  open  refiftance  is  lawful. 
And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  where  there  is  no  oath  of  allegiance,  or  where  that  oath, 
is  plainly  conditional,  cafes  may  be  put,  where  refiftance  with  all  its  confequences 
feems  more  likely  to  produce  public  good,  than  non-refiftance.  If  therefore  a man' 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fairly  declare,  that  he  is  not  influenced  by  ambition 
felf-intereft,  envy,  refentment,  &c.  but  merely  by  tendernefs  and  good-will  to  the 
public,  I cannot  prefume  to  fay,  that  he  is  to  be  reftrained,  or  that  chriftianity,  that 
perfe£l  laiv  of  liberty,  whofe  end  is  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  fliould  be  made  an 
obftruClion  to  any  truly  benevolent  endeavours,  where  chriftian  liberty  is  not  made  ufe 
of  as  a cloak  for  malicioufnejs.  But  thefe  cafes  are  fo  rare,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  give  any 
rules  about  them.  In  public  difturbances,  when  men’s  paffions  are  up,  there  are  fo 
many  violences  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  which  fide  one  would  wifh  to 
have  uppermoft ; only  there  is  always  a prejudice  in  favour  of  the  laft  eftabliffiment, 
becaufe  the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  be  quieted  fooner  by  getting  into  the  former 
road.  Rules  of  this  kind  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to 
obey  them,  which  are  very  few  in  comparifon.  If  one  could  fuppofe,  that  all  would 
obey  implicitly,  no  difturbance  could  arife  ] if  all  difobey,  it  is  infinite  anarchy. 
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Therefore,  of  all  the  intermediate  fuppofitions,  thofe  feem  to  be  the  beft,  in  which 
moft  obey.  In  fhort,  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  a good  chriftian  to  fit  ftill,  and 
fuffer  the  children  of  this  world  to  difpute  and  fight  about  it  j only  fubmitting  himfelf 
to  the  powers  in  being,  whatever  they  are  (they  cannot  be  entitled  to  lefs  regard  than 
the  heathen  emperors,  to  whom  the  apoftles  enjoined  obedience)  for  the  fake  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  to  himfelf  and  others ; and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  moderating  the  heats 
and  animofities  of  parties  againft  each  other.  However,  I do  not  mean,  that  thofe 
wlio,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  a government,  have  an  executive  or  legiflative 
power  lodged  with  them,  fhould  not  exert  it  with  authority.  As  to  the  cafe  of  oaths, 
no  view  of  public  good  can  be  fufficient  to  fuperfede  fo  fecret  an  obligation.  And 
thus  it  is  not  only  allowed  to,  but  even  required  of,  a good  chriftian,  to  be  adlive  in 
the  defence  of  an  eftabliftiment,  to  which  he  has  given  an  oath  to  that  purpofe. 

Other  rules,  befides  the  ten  foregoing,  might  be  afligned,  or  thefe  exprefled  in  a 
different  way.  I have  put  down  thofe  which  appear  to  me  to  be,  in  fad,  the  chief 
principles  offocial  condudto  wife  and  good  men.  They  muff;  all  be  fuppofed  to  influ- 
ence and  interpret  each  other.  Let  a man  only  diveft  himfelf  of  all  felf-regards,  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  love  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  and  God  above  all,  and  he  will 
generally  find  fome  point,  and  that  without  much  difficulty  or  perplexity,  in  which  all 
thefe  rules  unite  to  produce  the  greateft  good,  upon  the  whole,  to  all  the  perfons 
concerned. 

I proceed  next  to  confider  briefly  the  feveral  principal  relations  of  life,  and  the 
duties  arifing  from  them,  according  to  the  foregoing  or  fuch  like  rules. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  that  of  hufband  and  wife.  The  loving  our  neighbour  as  our- 
felves  begins  here.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  of  it;  and,  where  this  love  is  mutual  and 
perfed,  there  an  entire  equality  of  the  two  fexes  takes  place.  The  authority  of  the 
man  is  only  a mark  of  our  prefent  degenerate  ftate,  by  reafon  of  which  dominion  muft 
be  placed  fome  where,  and  therefore  in  the  man,  as  being  of  greater  bodily  ftrength  and 
firmnefs  of  mind.  But  this  is  that  kind  of  right  or  property,  which  men  are  obliged 
to  give  up,  though  women  are  alfo  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.  Suppofe  the  fexes  to 
lliare  all  their  joys  and  griefs  perfedly,  to  have  an  entire  concern  for  each  other,  and 
efpecially  for  each  other’s  eternal  welfare,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  reinftated  in  para- 
dife ; and  the  dominion  of  the  man  over  the  woman,  with  her  fubjedion,  and  confe- 
quent  reludance,  can  only  take  place  again  upon  their  mutual  tranfgreflaon.  And  though 
in  this  imperfed  ftate  it  feems  impoffible,  from  the  theory  above  given,  for  any  one  to 
love  another,  in  every  branch  of  defire  and  happinefs,  entirely  as  himfelf;  yet  there 
appear  to  be  fuch  near  approaches  to  it  in  benevolent,  devout,  married  perfons,  united 
upon  right  motives,  as  to  annihilate  all  confiderable,  or  even  perceptible  diftindion. 
It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  this  grand  foundation  of  all  benevolence  be  duly 
laid,  on  account  both  of  public  and  private  happinefs.  The  chief  or  only  means  of 
doing  this  is  religion.  Where  both  parties  have  it  in  a high  degree,  they  cannot  fail  of 
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mutual  happinefs  j fcarce,  if  one  have  it : where  both  are  greatly  defeftive  in  this 
principal  article,  it  is  almoft  impoHible  but  diffenfions,  uneafinefs,  and  mutual  offences, 
fhould  arife. 

The  fecond  great  relation  of  life  is  that  of  parents  to  children ; the  principal  duty  of 
which  is  the  giving  a right  education,  or  the  imprinting  fuch  afTociations  upon  the 
minds  of  children,  as  may  conduft  them  fafe  through  the  labyrinths  of  this  world  to  a 
happy  futurity.  Religion  therefore  here  again  appears  to  be  the  one  only  neceflary 
thing.  It  is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  chapter  to  fhew,  that  it  contributes  as  certainly 
to  give  us  the  maximum  of  happinefs  in  this  world,  at  lead:  the  faireff  profpe£f;  of  it,  as 
to  fecure  it  in  the  next.  So  that  a parent  muff  be  led  to  the  inculcating  virtue  in  every 
view.  The  chief  errors  in  education  are  owing  to  the  want  of  this  perfuafion  in  a pradtical 
way  ; or  to  a falfe  tendernefs  and  opinion  of  the  parent,  whereby  he  is  led  to  believe, 
or  flatter  himfelf,  that  his  child’s  nature  is  not  fo  degenerate  and  corrupt,  as  to  require 
frequent  corredlions  and  reftraints,  with  perpetual  encouragements  and  incentives  to 
virtue  by  reward,  example,  advice,  books,  converfation,  &c.  Otherwife  it  would 
appear  from  the  hiftory  of  the  mind,  its  affedlions  and  pafllons,  before  given,  that  few 
children  would  mifcarry.  Where  due  care  is  taken  from  the  firff,  little  feverity  would 
ordinarily  be  neceflary ; but,  in  proportion  as  this  care  is  negledted  in  the  firff  years, 
a much  greater  degree  of  care,  with  high  degrees  of  feverity  both  bodily  and  mental, 
become  abfolutely  requifite  to  preferve  from  mifery  here  and  hereafter.  We  fee  that 
men  of  the  ordinary  ffandard  in  virtue  are  feldom  brought  to  a flate  of  repentance  and 
falvation,  without  great  fufferings,  both  bodily  and  mental,  from  difeafes,  fad  external 
^ accidents,  deaths  of  friends,  lofs  of  fortunes,  &c.  How  then  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
children  can  be  brought  into  the  right  way,  without  analogous  methods,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  though  gentler  indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  child’s  age  is  more  tender  ? And 
this  ought  to  make  all  affedionate  parents  labour  from  the  earliefl  dawnings  of 
underffanding  and  defire,  to  check  the  growing  obftinacy  of  the  will ; curb  all  lallies  of 
pafllon;  imprefs  the  deepeff,  moft  amiable,  reverential,  and  awful  apprehenfions  of 
God,  a future  flate,  and  all  facred  things ; reflrain  anger,  jealoufy,  felfifhnefs ; encourage 
love,  compafTion,  generofity,  forgivenefs,  gratitude;  excite,  and  even  compel  to,  fuch 
induflry  as  the  tender  age  will  properly  admit.  For  one  principal  end  and  difficulty  of 
life  is  to  generate  fuch  moderate,  varying,  and  perpetually  a6luating  motives,  by  means 
of  the  natural  fenfible  defires  being  aflbciated  with,  and  parcelled  out  upon  foreign 
obje6ls,  as  may  keep  up  a flate  of  moderate  cheerful nefs,  and  ufeful  employment, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives;  whereas  fenfual,  blind,  and  uninformed  defire 
j)refTes  violently  for  immediate  gratification,  is  injurious  to  others,  and  deflroys  its  own 
aims,  or,  at  the  befl,  gives  way  only  to  fpleen  and  difl'atisfa6lion. 

As  to  the  other  duties  towards  children,  fuch  as  care  of  their  prefent  and  future  health 
of  body,  provifion  of  external  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  for  them,  &c.  tliey  arc 
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fufficlently  obvious,  and  can  fcarce  be  neglected  by  thofe,  who  are  truly  folicitous  about 
the  principal  point,  a religious  education. 

The  duties  of  children  to  parents  are  fubmifllon,  obedience,  gratitude  even  to  the 
worft.  For  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  children  have  not  great  obligations  to  their 
parents,  upon  the  whole.  And  as  the  love  of  parents  to  children  may  ferve  to  give 
parents  a feeling  convidlion  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God  our  heavenly  Father,  fo 
the  fubmiffion  of  children  to  parents  is  the  pattern  of,  and  introdudion  to,  true  religion ; 
and  therefore  is  of  infinite  importance  to  be  duly  paid.  Which  may  ferve  as  an 
admonition  both  to  parents,  to  fliew  themfelves  fit  vicegerents  of  God,  and  to  children 
to  give  them  the  refpedl  due  to  them  as  fuch. 

As  the  reciprocal  duties  between  parents  and  children  are  patterns  of  the  reciprocal 
duties  between  fuperiors  and  inferiors  of  all  kinds  j fo  the  duties  and  afFedions  between 
brethren  and  fillers  are  our  guides  and  monitors  in  refped  of  equals : both  which  things 
are  intimated  in  thefe  and  fuch  like  fcripture  phrafes ; intreat  an  elder  as  a father^  the 
younger  men  as  brethren  \ love  as  brethren,  &c.  The  feveral  events  of  childhood,  the 
conjundion  of  interefts,  the  examples  of  others,  &c.  imprefs  upon  us  a greater  concern, 
love,  companion,  &c.  for  all  perfons  nearly  related  to  us  in  blood,  than  for  others  in 
like  circumflances.  And  though  the  ultimate  ratio  of  duty  is  to  love  every  man  equally, 
becaufe  we  are  to  love  every  man  as  ourfelves ; yet  fince  our  condition  here  keeps  us 
in  fome  degree  the  neceffary  flaves  of  felf-love,  it  follows  that  neither  ought  we  to  love 
all  perfons  equally,  but  oui‘  relations,  friends,  and  enemies,  preferably  to  utter  flrangersj 
left,  in  endeavouring  to  love  all  equally,  we  come  not  to  love  othefs  more,  but  our 
brethren  lefs,  than  we  did  before. 

The  cleaving  of  our  affedions  to  all  with  whom  we  have  frequent  pleafing 
intercourfes,  with  mutual  obligations,  is  the  foundation  of  friendfhip ; which  yet  cannot 
fubfift  long,  but  ainongft  the  truly  religious.  And  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  here, 
not  to  have  men’s  perfons  in  admiration,  not  to  efteem  our  friend  a nonpareil.  There 
is  great  pride  and  vanity  in  this,  juft  as  in  the  like  opinions  concerning  ourfelves,  our 
children,  pofieftions,  &c.  Such  intimacies,  by  exalting  one  above  meafure  in  our 
love  and  efteem,  muft  deprefs  others ; and  they  generally  end  in  jealoufies  and  quarrels, 
even  between  the  two  intimates.  All  men  are  frail  and  imperfed,  and  it  is  a great 
injury  to  any  man,  to  think  more  highly  of  him  than  he  deferves,  and  to  treat  him  fo. 
Our  regards  cannot  continue  long  ftrained  up  to  an  unnatural  pitch.  And  if  we 
confider,  that  we  all  have  a proper  bufinefs  in  life,  which  engages  us  in  a variety  of 
chriftian  adions,  and  confequently  of  friendfhips  and  intimacies,  this  peculiar  attachment 
of  one  perfon  to  another  of  the  fame  fex  will  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  life. 
Where  the  fexes  are  different,  fuch  an  attachment  is  either  with  a view  to  marriage,  or 
elfe  it  becomes  liable  to  ftill  greater  objedions. 

As  to  enemies,  the  forgiving  them,  praying  for  them,  doing  them  good  offices, 
compaffion  to  them  as  expofing  themfelves  to  fufferings  by  a wrong  behaviour,  the 
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fenfe  of  our  having  injured  them,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  more  or  lefs,  &:c.  have 
in  generous  and  religious  men  a peculiar  tendency  to  excite  love  and  companion  for 
them. 

The  laft  relation  which  I lhall  confider  is  that  of  magiftrates,  i.  e.  the  perfons  who 
in  each  fociety  have  the  legidative  or  executive  powers,  or  both,  committed  to  them.. 
The  duty  arifing  from  this  relation  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  branches.  Firil, 
That  towards  the  perfons  over  whom  the  magiftrate  prefides ; fecondly,  that  towards 
other  ftates. 

In  relpe6t  of  the  flrft,  we  may  at  once  affirm,  that  the  principal  care  of  a magiftrate, 
of  the  father  of  a people,  is  to  encourage  and  enforce  benevolence  and  piety,  the 
belief  and  practice  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  j and  to  difcourage  and  reftrain 
infidelity  profanenefs,  and  immorality,  as  much  as  poffible.  And  this, 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  concerns  of  another  world  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
any  relating  to  this ; fo  that  he  who  wiflies  well  to  a people,  and  prefides  over  them 
for  their  good,  cannot  but  be  chiefly  felicitous  and  induftrious  in  this  particular. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  even  the  prefent  well-being  of  ftates  depends  entirely  upon  the 
private  virtues  of  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  For  the  public  happinefs  is 
compounded  of  the  happinefs  of  the  feveral  individuals  compofing  the  body  politic  j 
and  the  virtues  of  induftry,  temperance,  chaftity,  meeknefs,  juftice,  generofity,  devo- 
tion, refignation,  &c.  have  a tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs  both  of  the  perfons 
that  poflTefs  them,  and  of  others. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate,  in  making  and  executing  laws,  to 
inquire  which  method  appears  to  be  moft  conducive  to  virtue  in  the  people,  to  purfue 
this  Amply  and  fteadily,  and  not  to  doubt  but  that  all  the  fubordinate  ends  of  govern- 
ment, as  thofe  of  increafing  the  riches  and  power  of  the  ftate,  promoting  arts  and 
fciences,  &c,  will  be  obtained  in  fuch  degrees  as  they  ought,  as  are  produdlive  of  real 
happinefs  to  the  people,  by  the  fame  means.  But  where  it  is  doubtful  what  method 
is  moft  conducive  to  virtue,  there  the  fubordinate  ends  are  to  be  taken  into  confider- 
ation,  each  according  to  its  value : juft  as  in  the  cafe  of  felf-intereft  in  individuals ; 
where  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  entirely  filent,  there  cool,  rational 
felf-intereft  may,  and,  as  it  appears,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a principle  of  adtion. 

As  to  foreign  ftates,  they,  and  confequently  the  magiftrates  which  prefide  over 
them,  are  under  the  fame  obligations,  as  private  perfons  are  in  refpedl  of  each  other. 
Thus,  fince  a private  perfon,  in  order  to  obtain  his  own  greateft  happinefs,  even  in 
this  world,  muft  obey  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  with 
an  abfolute  and  implicit  confidence  in  them  ; fo  ftates,  i.  e.  their  governors  or  repre- 
fentatives,  ought  to  deal  with  each  other  according  to  juftice,  generofity,  charity,  &c. 
even  from  the  mere  principle  of  intereft.  For  the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes. 
If  individuals  be  all  members  of  the  fame  myftical  body,  much  more  are  ftates,  i.  e. 
large  colledlions  of  individuals.  They  ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  care  for  each 
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other,  as  for  themfelves ; and  whoever  is  an  aggreffor,  or  injurious,  muft  exped  to 
fuffer,  as  in  private  life.  I^hey  that  take  the  /word  /hall  perijh  by  the  /word.  He  that 
leadeth  into  captivity  muft  go  into  captivity.  Babylon  muft  receive  double  /or  all  her  in/ults 
upon  other  nations^  &c.  All  which  is  verified  by  obfervation,  both  in  regard  to  pri- 
vate perfons,  and  to  ftates,  as  far  as  it  is  reafonable  for  us  to  expe6t  to  fee  it  verified, 
in  this  our  ignorance  of  the  real  quantities  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  happinefs  and 
mifery.  But  in  all  obfervations  of  this  kind  we  ought  conftantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
God’s  judgments  are  un/earchabky  and  his  ways  paft  finding  outy  in  particular  cafes, 
though  fufliciently  manifeft  in  the  general  courfe  and  tenor  of  things.  By  the  laft  he 
fhews  us  his  moral  attributes,  his  providence,  and  his  relation  to  us  as  our  governor  j 
by  the  firfl;  he  humbles  the  pride,  rafhnefs,  and  felf-conceit,  of  human  underftanding. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  here  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of 
war.  Now  this  regards  either  the  magiftrate,  or  the  fubjed.  Firfl,  then,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  as  private  perfons  are,  in  general,  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Chrift  to 
revenge  themfelves,  refifl  evil,  &c.  fo  are  ftates,  and  confequently,  magiftrates.  But 
then  as  private  perfons  have,  under  chriftianity,  that  per/eSl  law  oft  libertyy  a power  to 
punifh  injuries  done  to  themfelves,  oppofe  violence  offered  to  themfelves,  &c.  when 
their  view  in  this  is  a fincere  regard  to  others,  as  affedled  by  thefe  injuries  and  vio- 
lences, fo  magiftrates  have  a power,  and  by  confequence  lie  under  an  obligation,  of  the 
like  kind,  where  the  real  motive  is  tendernefs  to  their  own  people  in  a juft  caufe,  or  a 
regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  their  own  ftate,  and  the  neighbouring  ones.  Secondly, 
Though  it  feems  entirely  unjuftifiable  for  private  perfons  to  enter  upon  the  profeflion  of 
war  Avantonly,  and  with  a view  to  riches,  honours,  &c.  efpecially  fince  fo  much  violence 
and  cruelty,  and  fo  many  temptations,  attend  this  profeffion  ; yet  where  a perfon  is 
already  engaged,  and  has  very  urgent  reafons  reftraining  him  from  withdrawing,  or 
receives  a particular  command  from  a lawful  magiftrate,  it  feems  to  be  allowable,  or 
even  his  duty. 
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OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THEOPATHV 
IN  FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 


PROP.  CLXX. 

'3’he  Love  of  God  regulates,  improves,  and  perfects  all  the  other  Parts  of  our  Nature-,  and 
affords  a Pleafure  fuperior  in  Kind  and  Degree  to  all  the  reft : it  is  therefore  our  primary 
Purjuit,  and  ultimate  End. 

In  what  manner  the  precepts  of  piety  regulate,  improve,  and  perfefl  the  four 
inferior  clalTes  of  pleafure,  viz.  thofe  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf- 
intereft,  has  been  fhewn  already  in  this  chapter.  But  the  precepts  of  piety  are  thofe 
which  teach  us,  what  homage  of  our  affedlions,  and  external  aftions,  ought  to  be 
addrefled  to  the  Deity  in  a diredl  and  immediate  manner ; and  it  will  appear  under 
the  two  next  propofitions,  in  which  the  affections  and  aCtions  enjoined  by  piety  are 
particularly  confidered,  that  all  thefe  terminate  ultimately  in  the  love  of  God,  and  are 
abforbed  by  it : the  love  of  God  does  therefore  regulate,  improve,  and  perfeCt  all  the 
four  inferior  clafles  of  pleafure. 

The  fame  thing  is  evident  with  refpeCt  to  the  whole  of  our  natures,  in  a fhorter 
manner,  and  according  to  the  ufual  fenfe,  in  which  the  phrafe  of  the  love  of  God  is 
taken.  For  the  perpetual  exertion  of  a pleafing  afFeClion  towards  a being  infinite  in 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  and  who  is  alfo  our  friend  and  father,  cannot  but 
enhance  all  our  joys,  and  alleviate  all  our  forrows ; the  fenfe  of  his  prefence  and 
protection  will  reftrain  all  aCtions,  that  are  exceffive,  irregular,  or  hurtful ; fupport  and 
encourage  us  in  all  fuch  as  are  of  a contrary  nature  and  infufe  fuch  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  to  fee  clearly,  and  aCt  uniformly.  The  perfection 
therefore  of  every  part  of  our  natures  muft  depend  upon  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
conftant  comfortable  fenfe  of  his  prefence. 

With  refpeCt  to  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
this  can  never  be  free  from  partiality  and  felfiflinefs,  till  we  take  our  ftation  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  view  every  thing  from  thence,  and  in  the  relation  which  it  bears  tp 
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God.  If  the  relation  to  ourfelves  be  made  the  point  of  view,  our  profpeft  muft  be 
narrow,  and  the  appearance  of  what  we  do  fee  diftorted.  When  we  confider  the  fcenes 
of  folly,  vanity,  and  mifery,  which  muft  prefent  themfelves  to  our  fight  in  this  point ; 
when  we  are  difappointed  in  the  happinefs  of  our  friends,  or  feel  the  refentment  of  our 
enemies ; our  benevolence  will  begin  to  languifti,  and  our  hearts  to  fail  us ; we  fhall 
complain  of  the  corruption  and  wickednefs  of  that  world,  which  we  have  hitherto  loved 
with  a benevolence  merely  human;  and  fhew  by  our  complaints,  that  we  are  ftili  deeply 
tindured  with  the  fame  corruption  and  wickednefs.  This  is  generally  the  cafe  with 
young  and  unexperienced  perfons,  in  the  beginning  of  a virtuous  courfe,  and  before  they 
have  made  a due  advancement  in  the  ways  of  piety.  Human  benevolence,  though/weet 
in  the  mouthy  is  bitter  in  the  belly,  and  the  difappointments  which  it  meets  with,  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  incline  us  to  call  the  divine  goodnefs  in  queftion.  But  he  who  is  poflefled 
of  a full  afilirance  of  this,  who  loves  God  with  his  whole  powers,  as  an  inexhauftible 
fountain  of  love  and  beneficence  to  all  his  creatures,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  as 
much  when  he  chaftifes,  as  when  he  rewards,  will  learn  thereby  to  love  enemies,  as 
well  as  friends ; the  finful  and  miferable,  as  well  as  the  holy  and  happy ; to  rejoice,  and 
give  thanks,  for  every  thing  which  he  fees  and  feels,  however  irreconcileable,  to  his 
prefent  fuggeftions ; and  to  labour,  as  an  inftrument  under  God,  for  the  promotion  of 
virtue  and  happinefs,  with  real  courage  and  conftancy,  knowing  that  his  labour  Jhall  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  . 

In  like  manner,  the  moral  fenfe  requires  a perpetual  direction  and  fupport  from  the 
love  of  God,  in  order  to  keep  it  fteady  and  pure.  When  men  ceafe  to  regard  God  in 
a due  meafure,  and  to  make  him  their  ultimate  end,  having  fome  other  end,  beyond 
which  they  do  not  look,  they  are  very  apt  to  relapfe  into  negligence  and  callofity,  and 
to  a6t  without  any  virtuous  principle ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  often  look  up  to 
him,  but  not  with  a filial  love  and  confidence,  thofe  weighty  matters  of  the  law,  they 
tithe  minty  anife,  and  cumin,  and  fill  themfelves  with  endlels  fcruples  and  anxieties  about 
the  lawfulnefs  and  unlawfulnefs  of  trivial  aftions : whereas  he  who  loves  God  with  all  his 
heart,  cannot  but  have  a conftant  care  not  to  offend  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
amiable  notions  of  God,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  love  and  fincerity  towards  him, 
are  fuch  a fund  of  hope  and  joy,  as  precludes  all  fcruples  that  are  unworthy  of  the  divine 
goodnefs,  or  unfuitable  to  our  prefent  ftate  of  frailty  and  ignorance. 

We  are  next  to  ftiew,  that  the  love  of  God  affords  a pleafure  which  is  fuperior  in  kind 
and  degree  to  all  the  reft,>  of  which  our  natures  are  capable.  Now  this  will  appear. 

Firft,  Becaufe  God  is  light,  and  in  him  there  is  no  darknejs  at  all-,  becaufe  he  is  love 
itfelf,  fuch  love  as  quite  cajls  out  all  fear.  The  love  and  contemplation  of  his  perfecftion 
and  happinefs  will  transform  us  into  his  likenefs,  into  that  image  of  him  in  which  we 
were  firft  made;  will  make  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  confequently  of  the 
perfedlion  and  happinefs  of  it.  Our  wills  may  thus  be  united  to  his  will,  and  therefore 
rendered  free  from  difappointments;  we  fhall,  by  degrees,  fee  every  thing  as  God  fees  it, 
/.  e.  fee  every  thing  that  he  has  made  to  be  good,  to  be  an  objedt  of  pleafure.  It  is 
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true,  that  all  this,  in  its  perfe6t  fenfe,  in  its  ultimate  ratio,  can  only  be  faid  by  way  of 
anticipation:  whilft  we  carry  thefe  flefhly  tabernacles  about  with  us,  we  muft  have 
erodes  to  bear,  frailties,  and  thorns  in  the  flefb,  to  ftruggle  with.  But  dill  our  ftrength 
will  at  laft  be  made  perfed  through  weaknefs ; and  fome  devout  perfons  appear  to  have 
been  fo  far  transformed,  in  this  life,  as  to  acquiefee,  and  even  rejoice,  in  the  events  of 
it,  however  afflidling  apparently,  to  be  freed  from  fear  and  folicitude,  and  to  receive 
their  daily  bread  with  conftant  thankfulnefs,  with  joy  unfpeakable,  and  full  cf  glory.  And 
though  the  number  of  thefe  happy  perfons  has  probably  been  very  fmall  comparatively, 
though  the  path  be  not  frequented  and  beaten ; yet  we  may  affure  ourfelves,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  all  to  arrive  at  the  fame  date,  if  their  love  and  devotion  be  fufficiently 
earned.  All  other  loves,  with  all  their  defilements  and  idolatries,  will  die  away  in  due 
order  and  proportion,  in  the  heart,  which  yields  itfelf  to  God : for  they  are  all  impure 
and  idolatrous,  except  when  confidered  as  the  methods  appointed  by  God  to  beget  in 
us  the  love  of  himfelf:  they  all  leave  dains } have  a mixture  of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good; 
they  mud  all  be  tried  and  purified  by  the  fire  of  his  love,  and  pafs  thereby  from  human 
to  divine. 

Secondly,  God  is  our  centre,  and  the  love  of  him  a pleafure  fuperior  to  all  the  red, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  mixture  of  pain  in  all  the  red,  as  fhewn  in  the  lad  paragraph, 
but  alfo  becaufe  they  all  point  to  it,  like  fo  many  lines  terminating  in  the  fame  centre. 
When  men  have  entered  fufficiently  into  the  ways  of  piety,  God  appears  more  and  m.ore 
to  them  in  the  whole  courfe  and  tenor  of  their  lives ; and  by  uniting  himfelf  with  all 
their  fenfations,  and  intelledlual  perceptions,  overpowers  all  the  pains ; augments,  and 
attracts  to  himfelf,  all  the  pleafures.  Every  thing  fweet,  beautiful,  or  glorious,  brings 
in  the  idea  of  God,  mixes  with  it,  and  vaniffies  into  it.  For  all  is  God’s ; he  is  the 
only  caufe  and  reality ; and  the  exidence  of  every  thing  elfe  is  only  the  effedt,  pledge, 
and  proof,  of  his  exidence  and  glory.  Let  the  mind  be  once  duly  feafoned  with  this 
truth,  and  its  pradlical  applications,  and  every  the  mod  indifferent  thing  will  become 
food  for  religious  meditation,  a book  of  devotion,  and  a pfalm  of  praife.  And  when 
the  purity  and  perfedlion  of  the  pleafures  of  theopathy,  fet  forth  in  the  lad  article,  are 
added  to  their  unlimited  extent,  as  it  appears  in  this,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  they  mud  be 
far  fuperior  to  all  the  red  both  in  kind  and  degree.  We  may  fee  alfo,  that  the  frame 
of  our  nature,  and  particularly  its  fubjeftion  to  the  power  of  affociation,  has  an  obvious 
and  neceffary  tendency  to  make  the  love  of  God,  in  fadf,  fuperior  to  our  other  affections. 
If  we  fuppofe  creatures  fubjecl  to  the  lav/  of  affociation  to  be  placed  in  the  midd  of 
a variety  of  pleafures  and  pains,  the  fum  total  of  the  fird  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
lad,  and  to  conneft  God  with  each  as  its  foie  caufe,  pain  will  be  overpowered  by 
pleafure,  and  the  indefinite  number  of  compound  pleafures  refulting  from  affociation  be 
at  lad  united  entirely  with  the  idea  of  God.  And  this  our  ultimate  happinefs  will  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  according  as  we  apply  ourfelves  more  or  lefs  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  devout  affcdlions,  to  reading,  and  meditation  upon  divine  fubjeds,  to  prayer 
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and  praife.  Thus  we  fliall  the  fooner  learn  to  join  with  the  angels,  and  fpirits  of  jufi 
men  made  ferfedi^  in  afcribing  fowevy  and  richeSy  and  wifdomy  and  Jlrengthy  and  honoury 
and  glory y and  blejfingy  and  every  affbciated  luftre,  to  their  true  fountain,  to  God  and  the 
Lamb. 

Thirdly,  As  all  the  other  pleafures  have  a mixture  of  pain  and  impurity  in  them, 
and  are  all  evidently  means,  not  ends,  fo  are  the  objeds  of  them  frequently  taken  from 
us ; whereas  no  time,  place,  or  circumftance  of  life,  can  deprive  us  of,  no  height, 
depth,  or  creature  of  any  kind,  can  feparate  us  from,  the  love  of  God.  Our  hearts 
may  be  turned  to  him  in  the  greateft  external  confufion,  as  well  as  in  the  deepeft  filence 
and  retirement.  All  the  duties  of  life,  when  directed  to  God,  become  pleafures  j and 
by  the  fame  means,  every  the  fmalleft  aflion  becomes  the  difcharge  of  the  proper  duty 
of  the  time  and  place.  Thus  we  may  redeem  our  time,  and  turn  it  to  the  belt  advan- 
tage ; thus  we  may  convert  every  fituation  and  event  of  life  into  prefent  comfort,  and 
future  felicity. 

Fourthly,  When  the  love  of  God  is  made  thus  to  arife  from  every  objed,  and  to 
exert  itfelf  in  every  action,  it  becomes  of  a permanent  nature,  fuitable  to  our  prefent 
frame  j and  will  not  pafs  into  deadnefs  and  difguft,  as  our  other  pleafures  do  from 
repeated  gratification. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  novices  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  devotion  are  frequently,  and 
more  experienced  perfons  fometimes,  affefted  with  fpiritual  aridity  and  dejection ; but 
then  this  feerns  to  be  either  from  pride,  or  fpiritual  felfiflinefs,  i.  e.  from  the  impurity 
of  their  love  to  God.  They  give  themfelves  up  perhaps  to  raptures,  and  ecftatic 
tranfports,  from  the  prefent  pleafures  which  they  afford,  to  the  negled  of  the  great 
duties  of  life,  of  charity,  friendfhip,  induftry ; or  they  think  themfelves  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  heaven  on  account  of  thefe  raptures  and  defpife  and  cenfure  others,  as  of 
inferior  clafles,  in  the  fchool  of  piety.  Now  thefe  violent  agitations  of  the  brain  cannot 
recur  often  without  paffing  out  of  the  limits  of  pleafure  into  thofe  of  pain;  and  par- 
ticularly into  the  mental  pains  of  morofenefs,  jealoufy,  fear,  dejection,  and  melancholy. 
Both  the  greatnefs  and  the  famenefs  of  the  pleafures  concur,  as  in  other  cafes,  to  con- 
vert them  into  pains.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  thofe  who  feek  God  in  all  his 
works,  and  receive  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  which  the  order  of  his  providence  offers, 
with  thankfulnefs,  and  fidelity  in  their  duty,  as  coming  from  his  hand,  would  either 
ivant  that  variety,  or  that  temperature,  which  in  our  prefent  fbate  is  neceffary  to  make 
the  love  of  God  a perpetual  fund  of  joy.  And  it  feems  peculiarly  proper  to  remark 
here,  that  if  the  primitive  chriftians,  inftead  of  retiring  into  defarts,  caves,  and  cells, 
for  the  cultivation  of  fpeculative  devotion,  had  continued  to  fhew  forth  and  pradife  the 
love  of  God  by  expofing  themfelves  to  all  fuch  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  had  arifen 
in  the  inceffant  propagation  of  the  everlafting  gofpel,  to  every  nationy  and  kindredy  and 
tonguey  and  feofky  they  would  perhaps  have  rejoiced  evermore,  even  in  the  greateft 
tribulations,  as  the  apoftles,  and  their  in.mediate  followers,  who  kept  xh6r  frft  lovcy 
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feem  to  have  done  j alfo  that  the  prefent  and  future  generations  of  chriftians  can  never 
be  delivered  from  fuperftitious  fears  and  anxieties,  from  drynefs,  fcrupulofity,  and  de- 
jedtion,  till  they  go  into  all  the  worlds  and  preach  the  gojpel  to  every  creaturcy  according 
to  our  Saviour’s  lall  command.  However,  till  this  happy  time  comes,  the  alloy  of  the 
pleafures  of  theopathy  with  pain  ferves  to  remind  us  of  our  fallen  Rate,  and  of  the 
greatnefs  of  our  fall,  fmce  our  primary  and  pureft  pleafures  are  fubjedl  to  fuch  an  alloy  ; 
and  thus,  learning  compalTion,  humility,  and  fubmiffion  to  God,  we  fhall  be  exalted 
thereby,  and,  after  we  have  Juffered  a whiky  be  perfebiedy  JlabliJhedy  Jlrengthenedy  fettled, 

PROP.  CLXXI. 

Tb  deduce  prablical  Rules  concerning  the  Theopathetic  AffebilonSy  Faith y Feary  Gratitude y 
Hopey  Frujly  Refignation,  and  Love. 

OF  FAITH  IN  GOD. 

The  firft  of  the  theopathetic  affedlions  is  faith.  He  that  cometh  to  God  mufi  believe 
that  he  is ; and  that  he  is  a rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  feek  him.  But  this  faith  is 
of  very  different  degrees,  even  in  thofe  who  equally  acknowledge  their  belief  of  the 
exiftence  of  God,  and  agree  in  their  expreffions  concerning  his  nature  and  attributes, 
according  as  their  ideas  of  this  kind  are  more  or  lefs  vivid  and  perfedt,  and  recur  more 
or  lefs  frequently  in  the  events  of  life.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  no  man,  efpecially 
in  a chriftian  country,  can  be  utterly  devoid  of  faith.  The  impreffion  made  upon 
us  in  infancy,  our  converfation  afterwards,  the  books  that  we  read,  and  the  wonders 
of  the  vifible  world,  all  concur  to  generate  ideas  of  the  power  and  knowledge  of  God 
at  leaft,  and  to  excite  fuch  degrees  of  fear,  as  give  a reality  to  the  ideas,  and  extort 
fo  much  of  affent,  that  the  moff  profeffed  atheifts,  did  they  refledl  upon  what  paffes  in 
their  thoughts,  and  declare  it  fincerely,  could  not  but  acknowledge,  that  at  certain 
times  they  are  like  the  devilsy  who  believe  and  tre?nble.  After  thefe  come  the  perfons 
who  dare  not  but  own  God  in  words,  who  have  few  or  no  objedions  to  his  nature  and 
attributes,  or  who  can  even  produce  many  arguments  and  demonftrations  in  favour 
of  them;  and  yet  put  away  the  thoughts  of  God  as  much  as  they  are  able.  The  next 
degree  is  of  fuch  as  try  to  ferve  God  and  mammon  together,  in  various  proportions ; 
till  at  laft  we  come  to  thofe,  whole  heart  is  perfect  before  Gody  who  love  him  with  all 
their  powers,  and  walk  in  his  prefence  continually.  Now  this  laft  ftate  of  faith  is  that 
which  the  fcripture  puts  as  equivalent  to  our  whole  duty:  for  in  this  laft  ftate  it  compre- 
hends, and  coincides  with,  all  the  other  theopathetic  affeiftions,  when  they  are  likewife 
carried  to  their  ultimate  perfeftion.  In  their  firft  rife  they  all  differ  from  one  another; 
in  their  laft  ftate  they  all  unite  together,  and  may  be  expreffed  by  the  name  of  any 
fingle  one,  when  fuppofed  perfed ; though  the  moft  ufual,  proper,  and  emphatic 
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appellation  feems  to  be  the  phrafe  of  the  love  of  God,  as  before  noted.  Let  us  now 
inquire  by  what  methods  men  may  be  mofl  accelerated  in  their  progrefs  from  the  firft 
dawnings  of  faith  in  infancy  to  its  ultimate  perfedtion. 

Firft,  then.  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  fcriptures,  and  the  conftant  ftudy  of  them, 
is  the  principal  means  whereby  this  faith  is  firft  to  be  generated,  and  afterwards 
improved  and  perfedled.  God  taught  mankind  before  the  flood,  and  for  fome  ages 
afterwards,  his  exiftence,  nature,  and  attributes,  by  exprefs  revelation  j and  therefore  it 
cannot  but  be  the  proper  method  for  begetting  faith  in  children,  who  are  more  ignorant, 
and  unqualified  for  rational  dedudtions,  than  adults  in  the  rudeft  ages  of  the  world,  to 
initiate  them  early  in  the  records  of  religion.  And  though  afterwards  the  invifible  things 
of  God  may  be  known  by  the  vifible  creation,  yet  the  miracles  delivered  in  the  fcriptures 
have  a peculiar  tendency  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to  add  that  force,  luftre,  and 
veneration,  to  our  ideas  of  God,  and  his  attributes,  which  are  the  caufes  and 
concomitants  of  alTent  or  faith,  according  to  the  theory  of  thefe  papers.  The  fame 
thing  holds  of  the  prophecies,  precepts,  promifes,  and  threatenings,  of  the  fcriptures, 
in  their  refpeftive  degrees  j and  it  feems,  in  a manner,  impoflable  for  any  one  to  be 
perpetually  converfant  in  them,  without  this  happy  influence.  All  thofe  perfons 
therefore,  who  are  fo  far  advanced  in  faith,  as  to  cry  out  with  the  father  of  the  lunatic 
in  the  gofpel.  Lord,  I believe-,  help  thou  my  unbelief-,  ought,  in  confequence  of  this 
prayer,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  daily  ftudy  of,  and  meditation  upon,  the  fcriptures. 
To  which  it  is  to  be  added,  that  as  faith  in  Chrift  is  alfo  neceflTary,  as  well  as  faith  in 
the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  can  be  learnt  no  other  way  than  from  the  fcriptures, 
we  ought  upon  this  account  alfo  to  efteem  them  as  the  principal  means,  which  God  has 
put  in  our  power,  for  the  generation  and  improvement  of  our  faith : faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God, 

Secondly,  To  the  ftudy  of  the  word  of  God  muft  be  joined  that  of  his  works.  They 
are  in  all  things  analogous  to  each  other,  and  are  perpetually  comments  upon  each 
other.  1 do  not  mean,  that  a man  muft  be  a deep  philofopher,  in  order  to  have  faith 
in  God ; for,  on  the  contrary,  philofophical  refearches,  when  purfued  from  euriofity  or 
ambition,  are  vain  deceit,  and  lead  people  to  make  fhipwreck  of  faith.  I would  only 
recommend  to  every  perfon,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  to  confider  the 
works  of  God  as  his  works ; to  refer  all  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  in  them,  to 
him,  as  the  foie  fountain  of  thefe ; and  to  dwell  upon  the  vaftnefs,  the  luftre,  the 
beauty,  the  beneficence,  which  are  obvious  to  vulgar  as  well  as  philofophic  eyes,  till 
fuch  time  as  they  have  raifed  devotion  in  the  heart.  Such  exercifes  would  greatly  affift 
to  overcome  that  gloominefs  and  fcepticifm,  which  fometimes  hang  about  our 
conceptions  of  the  invifible  world,  and  by  their  reiterated  imprelTions  generate  the 
caufes  of  alfent.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  Old  Teftament,  particularly  in  the 
Pfalms-,  and  the  writers  do  not  feem  to  have  been  eminent  for  any  peculiar  depth  in 
curious  inquiries.  Men  of  the  ordinary  ranks  in  life  in  thefe  times  have  as  much 
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probably  of  the  myfteries  of  nature  unfolded  to  them,  as  great  faints  in  ancient  times; 
fo  that  they  want  nothing  to  enable  them  to  draw  the  fame  faith  and  devotion  from  the 
works  of  creation,  but  the  fame  earneft  defire  to  do  it. 

Thirdly,  An  upright  heart,  and  a fincere  endeavour  to  do  our  whole  duty,  arc 
neceffary  to  fupport  our  faith,  after  it  is  generated.  While  any  fin  remains  uncon- 
quered, v/hile  there  are  any  fecret  mifgivings,  the  idea  of  God  will  be  fo  uneafy  to  the 
mind,  as  not  to  recur  frequently  ; men  will  feek  for  refuge  in  vain  amufements ; and 
the  falfe  hopes  of  this  world  will  exclude  the  real  ones  of  another,  and  make  religion 
appear  like  a dream.  This  is  the  cafe  with  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind ; they 
live  rather  by  fight  than  faith  ; and  are  not  fufficiently  aware,  that  a little  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump,  and  that  one  favourite  purfuit  of  this  world  totally  eclipfes  thofe  glories 
of  the  other,  that  fight  of  the  invifihle  God,  which  the  pure  in  heart,  like  Mofes,  are 
favoured  with.  The  fame  partiality  of  our  obedience  and  devotion  is  the  caufe,  that 
the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  do  not  at  once  convince  all,  who  perufe 
them,  of  their  divine  authority,  and  of  the  confequent  truth  of  revealed  religion.  We 
judge  of  the  frame  of  men’s  minds  by  that  of  our  own,  as  appears  from  the  theory  of 
aflbciation ; and  whatever  differs  in  a great  degree  from  our  own,  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  fomething  romantic  and  incredible.  This  is  evident  in  the  daily 
intercourfes  of  human  life.  Corrupt  and  defigning  men  put  the  falfeft  and  moft 
unnatural  conftru<5lions  upon  the  adlions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  often  deceive 
themfelves  thereby;  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  quite  at  a lofs  to  conceive  and 
believe  the  poffibility  of  very  heroical,  generous,  pious  aftions.  And  thus  profane  men 
turn  into  ridicule  paffages  in  the  fcriptures,  which  demand  the  highefl  admiration  and 
applaufe ; and  men  of  inferior  degrees  of  goodnefs,  though  they  do  not  affent  to  this, 
are  a little  daggered  at  it.  But  they  who  will  do  the  will  of  God,  will  foon  perceive  the 
dobirine  of  the  fcriptures  to  be  from  him ; they  who  will  prefs  forward  to  the  perfedlion 
of  Mofes,  Daniel,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  will  not  only  acquit  them  readily  of  the  charge 
of  enthufiafm  and  impofture,  but  will  alfo  fee  and  feel  experimentally  fuch  unqueftionable 
criterions  of  truth,  fuch  a reality,  in  their  words  and  adtions,  as  will  difpel  all  the  mifts 
of  icepticifm  and  infidelity,  with  regard  either  to  natural  or  revealed  religion. 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  thefe  things  were  ferioufly  weighed,  and  laid  to  heart, 
by  thofe  half-pious  perfons,  who  abftain  from  grofs  fins,  and  feek,  though  they  do  not 
ftrive,  to  enter  in  at  the  ftrait  gate,  who  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  Thefe 
perfons  might,  by  a little  more  attention  to  the  word  and  works  of  God  in  a practical 
way,  and  cafting  away  the  fin  that  does  moft  eafily  befet  them,  not  only  arrive  at  that  full 
afturance  of  faith,  which  is  our  greateft  happinefs  in  this  world,  and  the  earneft  of  an 
eternal  crown  hereafter,  but  alfo  let  their  light  fo  ftoine  before  men,  as  that  they,  feeing  their 
good  works,  would  glorify  their  Father,  which  is  in  heaven. 
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OF  THE  FEAR  OF  GOD. 

The  immediate  confequence  of  faith  in  God,  in  its  imperfed  Rate,  is  fear.  And 
though  love  does  arife  alfo,  yet  it  is  faint  and  tranfient  for  a long  time,  whereas  the 
fear  is  ftrong  and  vivid,  and  recurs  generally  \yith  every  recolledion  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  caufe  of  all  this  is  unfolded  in  thefe  papers.  For,  fear  being  the 
offspring  of  bodily  pain,  and  this  being  much  more  acute  than  bodily  pleafure,  the 
parent  of  love,  it  follows  that  fear  muft,  in  general,  be  ftronger  than  love  in  their 
nafcent  ftate.  The  auguft  ideas  of  infinite  time  and  fpace,  of  the  glories  of  heaven, 
and  the  torments  of  hell,  of  the  great  works  of  the  creation,  &c.  which  accompany  the 
idea  of  God,  farther  contribute  to  agitate  the  mind,  and  to  carry  it  within  the  limits  of 
pain  or  fear.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee,  that  thefe  terrifying  ideas,  when  mixed  with 
thofe  which  generate  love,  and  moderated  by  frequent  recurrency,  and  other  means,  fo 
as  to  fall  back  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  muft  greatly  increafe  our  love,  and  other 
pleafing  affeftions,  exerted  towards  the  Deity.  We  are  to  inquire  therefore,  both  how 
the  fear  of  God  may  moft  efFeflually  be  generated,  and  how  it  may  be  converted  moft 
fpeedily  into  love  and  delight  in  God.  And  the  anfwer  will  be,  that  we  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  means  before  recommended  for  the  generation  and  increafe  of  faith,  viz.  the 
ftudy  of  the  word  and  works  of  God,  and  a fincere  endeavour  to  difcharge  the  whole  of 
our  duty. 

That  the  laft  is  neceflfary  to  keep  up  the  fear  of  God,  may  appear,  inafmuch  as 
thofe  who  continue  to  difobey,  muft,  by  degrees,  fall  into  infenfibility  and  callofity  j 
the  frequent  returns  of  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  fear  make  them  fit  eafier  upon  the  mind, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  remaining  uneafinefs  keeps  thefe  ideas,  with  all  their  aflbciates, 
out  of  view,  in  a great  meafure,  as  has  been  mentioned  already. 

OFGRATITUDETOWARDSGOD. 

Gratitude  or  thankfulnefs  to  God  arifes  from  the  recoUeftion  of  benefits  received, 
juft  as  that  to  men.  And  if  we  could  fee  and  feel  pradlically  and  perpetually,  that  God 
is  the  foie  fpring  of  all  adlion,  our  gratitude  to  God  would  abforb  all  kinds  and  degrees 
of  it  paid  to  men.  Could  we  alfo  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  into  futurity,  and  be 
convinced  really,  that  eye  hath  not  Jeen^  nor  ear  heard^  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive^  what  things  God  has  prepared  for  fuch  as  love  him,  that  all  things 
work  together  for  their  good,  trials  and  afflictions  as  much,  or  more  than  any  thing  elfe, 
that  every  creature  ftiall  love,  and  blefs,  and  praife  God  at  laft,  and  every  one  partake 
of  the  happinefs  of  all  the  reft,  whilft  yet  we  all,  who  are  thus  heirs  of  an  excels  of 
glory,  perfedtion,  and  happinefs,  are  creatures  of  yefterday,  called  forth  from  nothing 
by  God’s  almighty  word ; if,  farther,  we  confider,  that  the  Son  of  God  became  flefh, 
took  our  infirmities  and  forrows,  and  at  laft  died  for  us,  God  condefcending  thus  to 
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recommend  and  evidence  his  infinite  love  to  us  j our  hearts  could  not  but  overflow 
with  fuch  gratitude,  as  even  to  overpower  our  faith  for  a while.  We  fhould  then 
acknowledge,  that  all  we  are,  and  have,  and  hope  for,  are  from  him  j we  fhould 
praife  him  for  all  the  bleflings  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  which  we  receive  in  our  own 
perfons,  or  in  thofe  of  our  fellow-creatures ; and  defire  nothing  fo  ardently,  as  to  be 
admitted  into  his  prefence,  and  the  fociety  of  thofe  happy  beings,  who  reft  not  day 
and  night,  faying  holyy  holjy  holyy  Lord  God  Almightyy  which  wasy  and  isy  and  is 
to  come. 

OF  HOPE  AND  TRUST  IN  GOD,  AND  RESIGNATION  TO  HIS  WILL. 

Hope  and  truft  in  God  differ  only  in  degree,  the  laft  being  a firmer  hope,  and,  as 
it  were,  an  affurance  of  the  favour  of  God  to  ourfelves  in  particular  j and  that  he  will 
provide  for  all  our  wants.  Refignation  is  the  fame  hope  and  truft  exerted,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  prefent  appearances  may  be  contrary  thereto  : it  is  the  fubmiffion  of  our 
own  wills  and  judgments  to  God’s,  with  an  entire  confidence  in  his  care  and  goodnefs. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  place  this  hope,  truft,  and  refignation,  upon  a fure  foundation, 
laid  in  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

Firft,  then.  The  fcriptures  give  the  ftrongeft  and  plaineft  affurances,  that  all  thofe 
who  love  and  obey  God  here,  will  be  admitted  to  pure,  exalted,  and  eternal  happinefs 
at  the  expiration  of  this  life.  If  therefore  our  hearts  do  not  condemn  usy  we  may  have 
this  confidence  in  him  we  may  have  an  entire  hope  and  truft  in  him,  as  to  the  moft 
weighty  of  all  points,  our  eternal  falvation.  And  though  natural  reafon  could  not 
have  difcovered  this  ineftimable  hope  to  us,  though  it  was  not  able  to  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  Chrift  being  the  only  Jure  and  fieadfaft  anchor  of  that  hope,  which 
reaches  beyond  the  veil  of  death  j yet  it  readily  concurs  with  all  the  fcripture  declarations 
of  this  kind,  and  even  affords  a comfortable  probability  of  itfelf,  after  we  have  once 
been  enlightened  by  revelation. 

Secondly,  The  fcriptures,  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  careful  obfervation,  all  concur 
to  affure  us,  that  a fecret  providence  attends  upon  the  good ; protects  and  bleffes  them 
in  the  events  of  the  prefent  life,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  j delivers  them  in  great 
trials  and  afflidions ; and  difpofes  every  incident  and  circumftance  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  they  would  wifh  and  defire  for  themfelves,  could  they  judge  aright,  and  take  the 
whole  of  things  into  their  view.  Now  the  full  perfuafion  of  this  would  be  a moft 
endearing  motive  to  truft  and  confidence  in  God.  For  the  things  of  this  life,  however 
inconfiderable  when  compared  to  thofe  of  another,  do  moft  fenfibly  affed  even  good 
men ; and,  till  they  can  arrive  at  a due  indifference  to  this  world,  it  is  highly  requifite, 
that  they  fhould  turn  their  excefs  of  fenfibility  into  a motive  to  gratitude  and  truft. 

Thirdly,  The  affurance  that  all  our  afflidions  are  the  chaftifements  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  equally  produdive  of  happinefs  with  the  other  events  of  our  lives,  as  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  in  the  laft  paragraph,  enables  us  to  refign  ourfelves.  The  higheft  a6l  of  this 
kind  is,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  article  of  death,  when  we  are  furrounded  with  infir- 
mity, pain,  and  darknefs,  and  when  all  inferior  comforts  muft  be  given  up.  Now  this 
theopathetic  affedtion  of  refignation,  though  it  is  in  its  firft  (late  painful,  and  difficult 
to  corrupt  nature ; yet  in  its  progrefs  it  becomes  eafy,  and  at  lad  affords  the  deepeft 
peace  and  fatisfadlion.  By  refigning  all,  we  are  delivered  from  every  anxiety  and  dif- 
quietude,  and  enter  upon  the  next  period  of  our  exiftence,  with  an  impartiality  and 
freedom,  that  qualifies  us  to  enjoy  whatever  the  order  of  providence  beffows.  And 
unlefs  we  were  exercifed  with  fome  trials  and  temptations  of  this  kind,  unlefs  our  wills 
were  fornetimes  difappointed,  we  fliould  at  laft  be  fwallowed  up  by  mere  wilfulnefs, 
and  purfue  every  objedt  of  defire  with  an  unconquerable  eagernefs  and  obftinacy;  we 
Ihould  alfo  idolize  ourfelves,  as  the  authors  of  our  fuccefs  and  bleffings ; or,  at  the 
utmoft,  fliould  look  no  farther  than  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  blind  unmeaning 
fate ; whereas  by  learning  a ready  compliance  with  the  will  of  God,  however  unex- 
pedled,  we  become  partakers  of  his  happinefs ; for  his  will  can  never  be  difappointed. 

Fourthly,  Thofe  pei  fons  who  believe  the  goodnefs  of  God,  according  to  the  third  of 
the  fuppofitions  before-mentioned,  i.  e.  who  believe  that  he  will  advance  all  his  crea- 
tures to  unlimited  happinefs  ultimately,  may  much  more  eafily  refign  themfelves  to 
God,  in  all  refpedts,  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal  on  that  account.  But  it  appears,  that 
very  pious  perfons  have  an  entire  refignation,  without  any  diftindl  conception  or  belief 
of  this  hypothefis.  They  know  and  feel,  as  it  were,  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  and 
that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  muft  do  right ; and,  in  this  confidence,  they  leave  the 
myfteries  of  his  providence,  his  unfearchable  judgments,  to  be  unfolded  in  his  own 
time,  preferving  themfelves  from  difquietude  by  an  humble  religious  fcepticifm.  But 
if  it  fliould  pleafe  God  to  difplay  the  riches  of  his  mercy  in  the  full  difcovery  and 
eftabliflinnent  of  the  doflrine  of  univerfal  reftoration,  in  the  latter  times,  which  are  now 
approaching,  it  will  become  us  firft  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft  gratitude,  and  then 
to  ufe  it  as  a means  of  accelerating  our  progrefs  towards  the  abfolute  refignation  of  our- 
felves, and  all  our  fellow-creatures,  into  the  hands  of  God. 

Fifthly,  As  the  confiderations  contained  in  the  four  laft  paragraphs  may  contribute 
to  beget  hope,  truft,  and  refignation  in  us,  fo  all  the  foregoing  theopathetic  affe6lions, 
and  particularly  gratitude,  with  all  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  confpirc  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  as  will  be  eafily  feen. 

OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

The  love  of  God  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  of  the  theopathetic  affedlions,  as  before 
remarked  j for  they  all  end  in  it,  and  it  is  the  fum  total  of  them  all.  In  its  firft  rife, 
it  muft,  like  all  the  reft  of  them,  refemble  the  fympathetic  one  of  the  fame  namej 
and  thus  it  differs  from  the  reft  in  their  firft  rife,  and  is,  as  it  were,  contrary  to  fear. 
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In  its  firft  rife  it  is  often  tin6lured  with  fondnefs  and  familiarity,  and  leans  much 
towards  enthufiafm  j as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  is  often  at  firft  a flavifli  fuperfti- 
tious  dread.  By  degrees  the  fear  and  love  qualify  each  other  j and,  by  uniting  with 
the  other  theopathetic  affections,  they  all  together  coalefce  into  a reverential,  humble, 
filial  love,  attended  with  a peace,  comfort,  and  joy,  that  pafs  all  belief  of  thofe  who 
have  not  experienced  it ; fo  that  they  look  upon  the  difcourfes  and  writings  of  thofe 
who  have,  to  be  either  hypocrify,  or  romantic  jargon.  The  book  of  Pjalms  affords 
the  fublimeit  and  moft  correct  exprelTions  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  too  much 
ftudied  by  thofe  who  would  cherifh,  purify,  and  perfect  in  themifelves  a devout  frame 
of  mind.  And  this  fingle  circumftance,  exclufive  of  all  other  confiderations,  appears 
to  me  a moft  convincing  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  this  book,  and  confequently 
of  the  reft  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  But  they  have  all  the  fame 
evidence  in  their  favour,  in  their  refpective  degrees ; they  are  all  helps  to  beget  in  us 
the  love  of  God,  and  tefts  whether  we  have  it  or  no ; and  he  who  meditates  day  and 
night  in  the  law  of  Gody  joining  thereto  the  practical  contemplation  of  his  Vv^orks,  as 
prefcribed  by  the  fcriptures,  and  the  ■purification  of  his  hands  and  heart,  will  foon  arrive 
at  that  devout  and  happy  ftate,  which  is  fignified  by  the  love  of  God.  I will  here 
add  fome  practical  confequences  refulting  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the 
theopathetic  affedlions., 

Firft,  then.  Though  an  excefs  of  paffion  of  every  kind,  fuch  as  is  not  under  the 
command  of  the  voluntary  power,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  and  finful  j yet  we 
muft  take  care  to  ferve  God,  with  our  affections,,  as  well  as  our  outward  addons ; and 
indeed,  unlefs  we  do  the  firft,  we  lhall  not  long  continue  to  do  the  laft,  the  internal 
frame  of  our  minds  being  the  fource  and  fpring,  from  whence  our  external  actions 
flow.,  God,  who  gives  us  all  our  faculties  and  powers,  has  a right  to  all ; and  it  is 
a fecret  difloyalty  and  infidelity,  not  to  pay  the  tribute  of  our  affections.  They  are 
evidently  in  our  power,  immediately  or  mediately ; and  therefore  he  who  goes  to  his 
profeffion,  occupation,  or  amufements,  with  more  delight  and  pleafure  than  to  his 
exercifes  of  devotion,  his  reading  and  meditation  upon  divine  fubjects,  and  his  prayers 
and  praifes,  whofe  foul  is  not  athirfi  for  the  living  God,  and  the  water  of  life,  may 
afliiredly  conclude,  that  he  is  not  arrived  at  the  requifite  degree  of  perfection ; that  he 
ftill  hankers  after  mammon,  though  he  may  have  fome  real  defires,  and  earneft  refolu- 
tions,  with  refpect  to  God. 

Secondly,  Though  this  be  true  in  general,  and  a truth  of  the  greateft  practical 
importance ; yet  there  are  fome  feafons,  in  which  all  the  theopathetic  affections,  and 
many,  in  which  thofe  of  the  delightful  kind,  are  languid,  and  that  even  in  perfons 
that  are  far  advanced  in  purity  and  perfetrion.  Thus  the  enthufiaftic  raptures,  which 
often  take  place  in  the  beginning  of  a religious  courfe,  by  introducing  an  oppofite, 
ftate,  difqualify  fome ; a Judaical  rigour  and  exa6litude  in  long  exercifes,  bodily  dif- 
orders,  &c.  others,  from  feeling  God  to  be  their  prefent  joy  and  comfort.  So  that 
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the  fervours  of  devotion  are  by  no  means  in  exa6t  proportion  to  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  piety  i we  can  by  no  means  make  them  a criterion  of  our  own  progrefs,  or 
that  of  others.  But  then  they  are  always  fome  prefumption  j and  it  is  far  better,  that 
they  fliould  have  fome  mixture  even  of  enthufiafm,  than  not  take  place  at  all.  As  to 
thofe,  who  are  in  the  dry  and  dejefted  ftate,  the  fear  of  God  is,  for  the  moft  part,  fuf- 
ficiently  vivid  in  them.  Let  them  therefore  frequently  recoiled!:,  that  the  fear  of  God  is  a 
fcripture  criterion  and  feal  of  the  eledt,  as  well  as  love.  Let  them  confider,  that  this 
trial  muft  be  fubmitted  to,  as  much  as  any  other,  till  patience  have  her  perfeSl  work-,  that 
it  is  more  purifying  than  common  trials  j that  the  ftate  of  fear  is  far  more  fafe,  and 
a much  ftronger  earneft  of  falvation,  than  premature  and  ecftatic  tranfports ; and  that, 
if  they  continue  faithful,  it  will  end  in  love,  probably  during  this  life,  certainly  in 
another.  Laftly,  That  no  feeble  minded  perfon  may  be  left  without  comfort,  if  there  be 
any  one  who  doubts  whether  he  either  loves  or  fears  God,  finding  nothing  but  dulnefs, 
anxiety  and  fcrupulofity,  within  him,  he  muft  be  referred  to  his  external  adlions,  as 
the  fureft  criterion  of  his  real  intentions,  in  this  confufed  and  diforderly  ftate  of  the 
affedlions ; and  at  the  fame  time  admonifhed  not  to  depend  upon  his  external  righte- 
oufnefs,  which  would  breed  an  endlefs  fcrupulofity,  and  an  endeavour  after  an  ufelefs 
exadtitude,  but  to  take  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jefus  Chrift. 

Laftly,  The  cultivation  of  the  love  of  God  in  ourfelves  by  the  methods  here  recom- 
mended, and  all  others  that  fuit  our  ftate  and  condition,  with  a prudent  caution  to 
avoid  enthufiafm  on  one  hand,  and  fuperftition  on  the  other,  is  the  principal  means 
for  preferving  us  from  dejedlion  of  every  kind,  and  freeing  us,  if  we  be  fallen  into  it. 
Worldly  forrows  muft  by  degrees  die  away,  becaufe  worldly  defires,  their  fources  will. 
And  this  progrefs  will  be  much  accelerated  by  the  imprelTions  of  a contrary  nature, 
which  gratitude,  hope,  love  towards  God,  will  make  upon  the  mind.  As  to  the 
dejedtion,  which  relates  to  another  world,  it  generally  ends,  as  has  been  frequently 
remarked  already,  in  the  oppofite  ftate,  being  its  own  remedy  and  cure  j but  all  dire£t 
endeavours  after  the  true  and  pure  love  of  God  muft  affift.  It  is  much  to  .be 
wilhed,  that  low-fpirited  perfons  of  all  kinds  would  open  themfelves  without  referve 
to  religious  friends,  and  particularly  to  fuch  as  have  paflfed  through  the  fame  dark 
and  difmal  path  themfelves,  and,  diftrufting  their  judgments,  would  refign  themfelves 
for  a time  to  fome  perfon  of  approved  experience  and  piety.  Thefe  would  be  like 
guardian  angels  to  them  and  as  our  natures  are  fo  communicative,  and  fufceptible  of 
infedion  good  and  bad,  they  would  by  degrees  infufe  fomething  of  their  own  peace- 
able, cheerful,  and  devout  fpirit  into  them..  But  all  human  fupports  and  comforts 
are  to  be  at  laft  refigned  we  muft  have  no  Comforter ^ no  Gody  but  one ; and  happy 
are  they  who  make  hafte  towards  this  central  point,  in  which  alone  we  can  find  reft  to 
our  folds. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If  we  confider  the  love  of  the  world,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God,  in  the 
firft  ratio  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  it  will  appear,  that  the  love  of  the  world  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  infinitely  greater  than  the  love ; fo 
that  the  fear  of  God  is  a nniddle  proportional  between  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  love 
of  God,  in  the  firft  or  nafeent  ratio  of  thefe  afte6tions.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  their 
laft  ratio,  or  that  in  which  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  fear  of  God,  vanifh  into  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  the  world  will  be  infinitely  lefs  than  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
fear  infinitely  lefs  than  the  love;  fo  that  the  fear  of  God  will  ftill  be  a middle 
proportional  between  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
fear  of  God  to  be  a middle  proportional  between  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of 
God  in  all  the  intermediate  ftates  of  thefe  affeiftions,  from  their  firft  rife  in  infancy,  till 
their  ultimate  abforption  and  evanefcence  in  the  love  of  God,  and  fee  how  this 
fuppofition  will  tally  with  experience,  and  how  each  affedlion  varies  in  refpedt  of  the 
other  two.  Call  therefore  the  love  of  the  world  W,  the  fear  of  God  F,  and  the  love  of 
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God  L.  Since  then  W : F : : F : L,  W = — . If  now  F be  fuppofed  to  remain 
the  fame  W : : i.  e.  every  diminution  of  the  love  of  the  world  will  increafe  the  love 

of  God,  and  vice  verja ; fo  that,  if  the  love  of  the  world  be  nothing,  the  love  of  God 
will  be  infinite,  alfb  infinitely  greater  than  the  fear,  i,  e.  we  fhall  be  infinitely  happy. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  love  of  the  world  be  greater  than  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  will 
alfo  be  greater  than  it,  and  our  religion  be  chiefly  anxiety  and  fuperftition.  If,  farther, 
F,  fuppofed  ftill  to  remain  the  fame,  be  greater  than  W,  it  is  our  trueft  intereft  to 
diminifli  W as  much  as  we  can,  becaufe  then  the  gain  in  L is  far  greater  than  the  lofs 
in  W.  If  L remain  the  fame,  then  W = F ',  i.  e.  every  increafe  of  W will  increafe 
F alfo,  i.  e.  every  increafe  of  the  love  of  the  world  will  increafe  the  fear  of  God,  which 
therefore,  fince  the  love  is  not  increafed  by  fuppofition,  muft  incline  to  a fuperftitious 
dread : as,  on  the  contrary,  if  W vanifhes,  F muft  vanifli  alfo,  i.  e,  the  love  of  the 
world  and  fear  being  both  annihilated,  we  fliall  receive  pure  happinefs,  of  a finite  degree, 
from  the  love  of  God.  IfW  remain  the  fame,  then  F^  : : L,  i.  e.  every  acceflion 
made  to  the  fear  of  God  will  be  the  caufe  of  a greater  acceflion  to  the  love,  and  every 
acceflion  to  the  love  the  caufe  of  only  a lefs  acceflion  to  the  fear,  i.  e.  we  ftiall  be 
gainers  upon  the  whole  by  all  motives  either  to  the  fear  or  love  of  God,  lofers  by  all 
contrary  motives.  For  if  F be  fuppofed  even  infinite,  L will  be  infinito-infinite,  i.  e. 
will  abfoi  b it  infinitely  ; and,  if  F be  infinitefimal,  L will  be  infinito-infinitefimal,  i.  e. 
we  fliall  become  mere  felfifli  worldlings  which  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  praftical  atheifts, 
who  fucceed  in  their  endeavours  to  put  God,  and  a future  ftate,  out  of  their  thoughts, 
that  they  may  give  themfelves  up  to  this  world.  W now  occupies  the  place  of  L, 
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and  extinguifhes  both  F and  it,  i.  e.  felf  and  the  world  are  their  God.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  follows  from  this  fpeculation  concerning  the  quantities  W,  F,  and  L,  that 
W ought  to  be  diminilhed,  and  F and  L to  be  increafed,  as  much  as  poffible,  that 
fo  W may  be  indefinitely  lefs  than  F,  and  F indefinitely  lefs  than  L,  i.  e.  we  ourfelves 
indefinitely  happy  in  the  love  of  God,  by  the  previous  annihilation  of  felf  and  the 
world.  And  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  unufeful  to  have  reprefented  this  mofl: 
important  of  all  conclufions,  with  the  fteps  that  lead  to  it,  in  this  new  and  compen- 
dious light. 

PROP.  CLXXII. 

To  deduce  pradfkal  Rides  concerning  the  Manner  of  expr effing  the  theopathetic  Affiedlions  hy 
Prayer,  and  other  religious  Exerdfes. 

There  cannot  be  a more  fatal  delufion,  than  to  fuppofe,  that  religion  is  nothing 
but  a divine  philofophy  in  the  foul  j and  that  the  foregoing  theopathetic  affedlions 
may  exift  and  flourifh  there,  though  they  be  not  cultivated  by  devout  exercifes  and 
expreflions.  Experience,  and  many  plain  obvious  reafons,  fhew  the  falfehood  and 
m/ifchievous  tendency  of  this  notion  j and  the  theory  of  thefe  papers  may  furnifh  us  with 
other  reafons  to  the  fame  purpofe,  of  a deeper  and  more  fubtle  nature.  It  follows 
from  this  theory,  that  no  internal  difpofitions  can  remain  long  in  the  mind,  unlefs  they 
be  perpetually  nourifhed  by  proper  aflbciations,  i.  e.  by  fome  external  afts.  This 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a ftrong  argument  for  frequent  prayer. 

But,  Secondly,  Though  God  be  in  himfelf  infinite  in  power,  knowledge,  goodnefs, 
and  happinefs,  L e.  acquainted  with  all  our  wants,  ready  and  able  to  fnpply  them,  and 
incapable  of  change  through  our  entreaties  and  importunities  yet,  as  he  reprefents 
himfelf  to  us  both  in  his  word  and  works  in  the  relation  of  a father  and  governor,  our 
aflbciated  nature  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  apply  to  him  in  the  fame  way  as  we  do  to 
earthly  fathers  and  governors  and,  by  thus  compelling  us,  becomes  a reafon  for  fo 
doing.  If  God’s  incomprehenfible  perfedlion  be  fuppofed  to  exclude  prayer,  it  will 
equally  exclude  all  thoughts  and  difcourfes  concerning  him  j for  thefe  are  all  equally 
fhort  and  unworthy  of  him  which  is  dire6l  atheifm. 

Thirdly,  Though  the  hypothefis  of  mechanifm  may  feem  at  firft  fight  to  make 
prayer  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs ; yet,  upon  farther  confideration,  it  will  be  found  quite 
otherwife.  For  if  all  things  be  conduced  mechanically,  i.  e.  by  means  j then  prayer 
may  be  the  means  of  procuring  what  we  want.  Our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
things  operate,  is  not  the  leaft  evidence  againft  their  having  a real  operation.  If  all  be 
conduded  mechanically,  fome  means  muft  be  made  ufe  of  for  procuring  our  wants. 
The  analogy  of  all  other  things  intimates,  that  thefe  means  muft  proceed  in  part  from 
man.  Tlie  analogy  taken  from  the  relations  of  father  and  governor  fuggefts  prayer. 
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It  follows  therefore,  according  to  the  mechanical  hypothefis,  that  prayer  is  one  of  the 
principal  means,  whereby  we  may  obtain  our  defires. 

Fourthly,  If  all  thefe  reafons  were  fet  afide,  the  prefling  nature  of  fome  of  our  wants 
would  extort  prayers  from  us,  and  therefore  juflify  them. 

Fifthly,  In  like  manner,  the  theopathetic  affedtions,  if  they  be  fufhciently  ftrong, 
will  break  forth  into  prayers  and  praifes,  as  in  the  authors  of  the  Pfalms,  and  other 
devout  perfons. 

Laftly,  The  fcriptures  diredt  and  command  us  to  pray,  to  pray  always,  in  everything 
to  give  thanks  \ and  fupport  the  foregoing  and  fuch  like  reafons  for  prayer  and  praife. 
And  this  removes  all  doubt  and  fcruple,  if  any  fhould  remain  from  the  infinite  nature 
and  majefty  of  God.  We  may  be  fatisfied  from  the  fcriptures,  that  we  have  the 
privilege  to  pray,  to  expofe  all  our  wants,  defires,  joys,  and  griefs,  to  our  Creator ; 
and  that  he  will  hear  us,  «nd  help  us. 

As  to  the  time,  manner,  and  requifites  of  prayer,  we  may  make  the  following 
obfervations. 

Firft,  That  words  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  mod  private  prayer,  becaufe  of  the  aflb- 
ciations  transferred  upon  them,  and  which  therefore  they  excite  in  the  mind.  But  then, 
as  there  are  internal  fentiments  and  combinations  of  thefe,  to  which  no  words  can 
correfpond,  we  mufl;  not  confine  the  noble  privilege  of  prayer  and  praife  to  our  lan- 
guages, which  are  the  offspring  of  the  confufion  at  Babel.  There  are  therefore  proper 
feafons  and  occafions  for  mental  prayer,  for  the  tendency  and  afpiration  of  the  heart  to 
God  widiout  words,  as  well  as  for  vocal  prayer.  And  indeed  all  private  vocal  prayer 
feems  to  admit  of  and  require  mental  prayer,  at  Ihort  intervals,  in  order  to  fix  our 
attention,  and  exalt  our  affedlions,  by  giving  fcope  to  the  fecondarily  automatic 
workings  of  a devout  heart. 

Secondly,  Forms  of  prayer,  compofed  by  perfons  of  a devout  fpirit,  are  of  ufe  to  all 
at  certain  times,  for  affifling  the  invention,  and  exciting  fervency ; and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a religious  courfe  they  feem  to  be  neceffary,  as  they  certainly  are  for  children. 
But  it  would  be  a great  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  perfedlion  of  our  devotion, 
always  to  keep  to  forms.  The  heart  of  every  particular  perfon  alone  knows  its  own 
bitternefs,  its  defires,  guilt,  fears,  hopes,  and  joys  ■,  and  it  will  be  impoffible  to  open 
ourfelves  without  referve,  and  with  a filial  love  and  confidence  in  God,  unlefs  we  do  it 
of  ourfelves,  in  fuch  words  as  the  then  prefent  ftate  of  mind,  when  under  a vigorous 
fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  fhall  fuggeft. 

Thirdly,  A regularity  as  to  the  times  of  private  devotion  helps  to  keep  perfons 
Iteady  in  a religious  courfe,  and  to  call  them  off  again  and  again  from  purfuing  and 
fetting  their  hearts  upon  the  vanities  of  the  world.  And  we  may  affirm  in  particular, 
that  the  morning  and  evening  ficrifice  of  private  prayer  and  praife  ought  never  to  be 
difpenfed  with,  in  ordinary  cafes,  not  even  by  perfons  far  advanced  in  the  ways  of 
piety.  It  feems  alfo  very  confonant  to  the  true  fpirit  of  devotion,  to  have  fet  hours  of 
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prayer  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  as  memorials  and  means  of  begetting  this  fpirit,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  obferved  by  the  bulk  of  the  world  with  exadtnefs.  Laftly,  It  will 
be  of  great  ufe  to  accuftom  ourfelves  to  certain  ejaculations  upon  the  various 
particular  occafions,  that  occur  in  the  daily  courfe  of  each  perfon’s  bufinefs  and 
profeffion.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  all  thefe  rules  are  of  the  nature  of  Judaical  rites 
and  ceremonies ; but  then  let  it  be  confidered,  that  even  in  chriftian  countries  every 
man  muft  be  a Jezv  in  effeft,  before  he  can  arrive  at  chriftian  liberty,  and  be  able  to 
worfhip  God  in  fpirit^  and  in  truth,  and  indeed  in  order  to  arrive  thither.  Times, 
forms,  and  rules  of  devotion,  are  fchool-mafters  that  ferve  to  bring  us  to  Chrift.  As 
for  thofe  perfons  who  are  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  walk  with  God  continually,  who  fanc- 
tify  the  minuted:  adtions  by  a perpetual  dedication  of  them  to  God,  I do  not  prefume 
to  inftrudl  them.  1'heir  anointing  teaches  them  all  things. 

Fourthly,  The  matter  of  our  prayers  muft  be  different,  according  to  the  ftate  that 
we  are  in  for  in  prayer  we  ought  always  to  lay  our  real  cafe,  whatever  it  be,  before  God. 
Confeftion  of  fins,  and  petition  for  graces,  are  the  moft  ufeful  and  requifite  for  young 
penitents,  and  muft  always  have  a confiderable  fliare  in  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced. 
But  when  the  heart  overflows  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  tender  love  to  others, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  cafe  with  thofe,  who  have  kept  their  firjl  love  for  fome 
time,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  praife  and  interceffion  muft  be  moft  natural  and  fuitable. 
Temporal  wants  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  are  to  acknowledge  God  in  every 
thing ; confider  him  as  our  father,  and  only  friend,  upon  all  occafions ; place  no  con- 
fidence in  our  own  wifdom  or  ftrength,  or  in  the  courfe  of  nature ; have  moderate 
defires,  and  be  ready  to  give  up  even  thefe.  Now  prayer,  with  exprefs  adls  of  refig- 
nation,  in  refped  of  external  things,  has  a tendency  to  beget  in  us  fuch  difpofitions. 
However,  I do  not  extend  this  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  refigned  to  God  in  all  things, 
tem.poral  and  fpiritual,  for  themfelves  as  well  as  for  others,  who  defiring  nothing  but 
that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done,  fee  alfo  that  it  is  done,  acquiefee  and  rejoice  in  it. 

Fifthly,  Prayer  muft  always  be  accompanied  by  faith,  i.  e.  we  muft  not  only  look 
up  to  God,  as  our  foie  refuge,  but  as  an  effectual  one.  He  that  believes  the  exiftence 
and  attributes  of  God  really  and  pradlically,  will  have  this  entire  confidence,  fo  as  to  be 
affured  that  the  thing  defired  of  God  will  be  granted,  either  precifely  as  defired,  or  in 
fome  way  more  fuitable  to  his  circumftances  an  a6t  of  refignation  being  here  joined 
to  one  of  faith.  How  far  our  Saviour’s  diredlions,  concerning  faith  in  prayer,  are  an 
encouragement  and  command  to  exped  the  precife  thing  defired,  is  very  doubtful  to 
me.  However,  we  may  certainly  learn  from  his  example,  that  refignation  is  a ne- 
ceflfary  requifite  in  prayer  j that  we  ought  always  to  fay,  Neverthelejs  not  my  will,  but 
thine  he  done. 

Sixthly,  Public  prayer  is  a neceffary  duty,  as  well  as  private.  By  this  we  publicly 
profefs  our  obedience  to  God  through  Chrift  j we  excite  and  are  excited  by  others  to 
fervency  in  devotion,  and  to  chriftian  benevolence  •,  and  we  have  a claim  to  the  pro- 
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mife'of  Chrift  to  thofe  who  are  aflembled  together  in  his  name.  The  chriftian  religion 
has  been  kept  alive,  as  one  may  fay,  during  the  great  corruption  and  apoftafy,  by  the 
public  worfliip  of  God  in  churches  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  religious  alfemblies  will  be 
much  more  frequent  than  they  now  are,  whenever  it  fliall  pleafe  God  to  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  chriftians  to  proceed  to  the  general  converfion  of  all  nations.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  prepare  ourfelves  for,  and  haft'en  unto,  this  glorious  time,  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  joining  together  in  prayers  for  this  purpofe ; and  Jo  much  the  more,  as  we  fee  the  day 
approaching. 

Laftly,  Family  prayer,  which  is  fomething  between  the  public  prayers  of  each  church, 
and  the  private  ones  of  each  individual,  muft  be  neceflary,  fince  thefe  are.  The  fame 
reafons  are  eafily  applied.  And  I believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a certain  fa£V,  that 
no  mafter  or  miftrefs  of  a family  can  have  a true  concern  for  religion,  or  be  a child  of 
God,  who  does  not  take  care  to  worlhip  God  by  family  prayer.  Let  the  obfervation 
of  the  faft  determine. 


SECT.  VIII. 

OF  THE  REGARD  DUE  TO  THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THE  MORAL 
SENSE  IN  FORMING  THE  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

PROP.  CLXXIII. 

Jhe  moral  Senje  ought  to  he  made  the  immediate  Guide  of  our  Actions  on  all  Judden 
Emergencies  ; and  therefore  itj  Pleafures  may  he  confidered  as  making  Part  of  our 
primary  Purfuit. 

In  deducing  rules  for  focial  condufl  above,  I laid  down  the  moral  fenfe  as  one,  which 
ought  to  have  great  influence  in  the  moft  explicit  and  deliberate  adions.  Now  this  is, 
in  fome  meafure,  fufficient  to  prove,  that  its  pleafures  make  part  of  our  primary 
purfuit.  I here  propofe  to  fliew,  that  the  moral  fenfe  ought  not  only  to  have  fome, 
but  the  foie  influence,  on  emergent  occaflons  and  this  will  be  a farther  recommen- 
dation of  its  pleafures. 

That  the  moral  fenfe  is  fuch  an  immediate  guide,  will  appear  for  the  following 
reafons. 

Firft,  Becaufe  it  offers  itfelf  in  the  various  occurrencies  of  life,  at  the  fame  time 
producing  its  credentials.  For  it  warns  us  beforehand,  and  calls  us  to  account  after- 
wards i it  condemns  or  acquits  j it  rewards  by  the  pleafures  of  felf-approbation,  or 
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punilhes  by  the  pains  of  felf-condemnation.  It  appears  therefore  with  the  authority  of 
a judge,  and  alfo  of  one  who  knows  the  hearts  j and,  by  confequence,  it  claims  to  be 
God’s  vicegerent,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  fentence  which  we  may  hereafter  expedt 
from  him. 

Secondly,  The  moral  fenfe  is  generated  chiefly  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  rational 
felf-interefl:  j all  which  are  explicit  guides  of  life  in  deliberate  adlions.  Since  therefore 
thefe  are  excluded  on  fudden  occafions,  through  the  want  of  time  to  weigh  and  deter- 
mine, it  feems  highly  reafonable  to  admit  the  moral  fenfe,  which  is  their  offspring,  and 
whofe  didtates  are  immediate,  for  their  fubflitute. 

Thirdly,  The  greatnefs,  the  permanency,  and  the  calm  nature  of  the  pleafures  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  with  the  horrors,  and  conflant  recurrency,  of  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  are 
additional  arguments  to  Ihew,  that  thefe  pleafures  and  pains  were  intended  for  the 
guides  of  life,  and  the  pleafures  for  a primary  purfuit. 

Fourthly,  The  mechanical  generation  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  moral  fenfe 
may  by  fome  be  thought  an  objedlion  to  the  reafoning  here  ufed ; but  it  will  appear 
otherwife,  upon  due  confideration.  For  all  the  things  which  have  evident  final  caufes, 
are  plainly  brought  about  by  mechanical  means ; fo  that  we  may  argue  either  way,  viz. 
either  from  feeing  the  mechanical  means,  to  the  exiftence  of  a final  caufe,  not  yet 
difcovered ; or  from  the  exiflence  of  a final  caufe,  to  that  of  the  mechanical  means,  not 
yet  difcovered.  Thus  a perfon  who  fhould  take  notice,  that  milk  always  appeared  in 
the  breads  of  the  dam  at  the  proper  feafon  for  the  young  animal,  might  conclude  that 
this  was  effedled  mechanically  j or,  if  he  firfl;  faw,  that  milk  muft  be  brought 
mechanically  into  the  breafls,  foon  after  the  birth  of  the  young,  he  might  conclude, 
that  this  milk  would  be  of  fome  ufe ; and,  from  a very  little  farther  recolledtion,  might 
perceive  that  it  was  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  new-born  animal.  In  like  manner,  if  any 
one  fees,  that  a power,  like  that  of  confcience,  mufl  be  generated  in  the  human  mind, 
from  the  frame  of  it,  compared  with  the  impreffions  made  upon  it  by  external  objedls, 
he  may  be  affured,  that  this  power  mufl  have  fome  ufe  j and  a very  little  refiedtion 
upon  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  circumftances  of  mankind,  will  fliew  that  its  peculiar 
ufe  mufl;  be  that  of  a guide  and  governor. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  the  moral  fenfe  to  be  either  an  inftincfi:  impreflfed  by  God,  or  the 
neceflfary  refult  of  the  eternal  reafons  and  relations  of  things,  independent  of  aflbciation, 
it  ought  ftill  to  be  confidered  as  a guide  of  life.  For  fince  the  favourers  of  each  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  maintain,  that  the  moral  fenfe  is  entirely  coincident  with  the  precepts  of 
benevolence  and  piety;  it  muft,  according  to  them,  be  made  their  fubftitute  upon 
emergent  occafions. 
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PROP.  CLXXIV. 

To  deduce  f radical  Rules  for  the  Regulation  and  Improvement  of  the  moral  Senfe. 

There  are  three  things  principally  neceflary  in  the  condud  of  the  moral  fenfe. 
Firft,  That  it  extend  to  all  the  adions  of  moment,  which  occur  in  the  intercourfcs  of 
human  life  j and  be  a ready  monitor  to  us  on  fuch  occafions.  Secondly,  That  it  fhould 
not  defcend  to  minute  and  trifling  particulars ; for  then  it  would  check  benevolence, 
and  turn  the  love  of  God  into  a fuperftitious  fear.  And,  Thirdly,  That  its 
informations  be  in  all  cafes  agreeable  to  piety  and  benevolence,  whofe  fubftitute  it  is. 

Now  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that,  for  the  right  condud  of  our  moral  fenfe  in  all  thefe 
particulars,  it  will  be  neceflfary  for  us  to  be  much  employed  in  the  pradical  ftudy  of  the 
fcriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of  good  men  of  all  denominations,  inobferving  the  living 
examples,  of  fuch,  in  calling  ourfelves  to  account  frequently,  in  prayer,  and  other 
exercifes  of  devotion,  in  endeavouring  to  convert  all  the  fympathetic  and  theopathetic 
affedions  into  the  love  of  God,  in  aiming  at  a truly  catholic  and  charitable  fpirit,  and 
in  walking  faithfully,  according  to  the  didates  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral 
fenfe,  fuch  as  they  are  at  prefent.  For  to  him  that  hath  Jhall  be  given,  and  he  jhall  have 
abundance.  Some  of  thefe  diredions  are  more  particularly  fuited  to  corred  one  defed 
in  the  moral  fenfe,  fome  another  j but  they  will  all  confpire  in  purifying  and 
perfeding  it. 


General  COROLLARIES  to  the^  laji  SEVEN  SECTIONS. 

Cor.  1.  We  may  now,  by  reviewing  the  feven  lafl;  fedions,  judge  how  much  the 
chriftian  morality  is  fuperior  to  the  pagan,  in  fublimity  and  purity.  The  pagan  morality 
was  comprehended  under  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance  and  thefe  were  fo  explained  and  underftood  by  the  pagans,  as  to  omit 
many  neceflary  chriftian  virtues,  and  allow,  or  even  recommend,  fome  great  enormities. 
I will  clafs  a few  particulars  of  this  kind  under  the  refpedive  heads  of  fenfation, 
imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  pagan  virtue  of  temperance  prohibited  all  grofs  excefles  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  many  ads  of  lewdnefs.  But  it  fell  far  Ihort  of  the  chriftian  precepts,  in  regard  to 
the  external  adions ; and  feems  no  ways  to  have  extended  to  the  regulation  of  the 
thoughts. 
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The  pagan  fortitude  enjoined  great  patience  and  perfeverance  in  difficulties,  pains, 
and  dangers.  But  it  was,  in  part,  founded  in  pride ; and  fo  was  oppofite  to  the 
chriftian  fortitude,  whofe  ftrength  lies  in  its  weaknefs,  in  a diffidence  in  ourfelves,  and 
confidence  in  God.  And  how  much  the  chriilian  was  fuperior  in  degree,  as  well  as  kind, 
may  appear  from  the  examples  of  the  martyrs  and  confeffors  in  the  primitive  times,  who 
were  of  all  ranks,  profeffions,  ages,  and  fexes,  and  of  innumerable  private  perfons  in 
the  prefent,  as  well  as  all  paft  ages  of  the  church,  who  are  able  to  rejoice  in  trihulationy 
and  to  do  all  things,  through  C hr  ill  that  ftrengtheneth  them.  They  do  not  make 
a fhew  of  themfelves  to  the  world  j that  would  be  oftentation,  and  vain-glory:  but 
thofe  who  defire  to  be  animated  by,  and  to  imitate,  fuch  living  examples,  may  find 
them  in  every  chriftian  country  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  reftraint  laid  upon 
them  by  the  pagan  morality.  Curiofity,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences  for  their 
own  fakes,  were  even  recommended. 

Ambition  was,  in  like  manner,  efteemed  virtuous  5 and  many  kinds  and  degrees  of 
humility  were  treated  with  reproach  and  contempt. 

Grofs  felf-intereft  was  allowed  in  a much  greater  degree  by  the  pagans,  than  it  is 
amongft  chriftians.  The  pagans  fcarce  knew  what  refined  felf-intereft  was;  and  they 
did  not  at  all  apprehend,  that  any  objedion  lay  againft  rational  felf-intereft,  or  that 
a purer  motive  to  adlion  was  neceflary. 

Their  benevolence  was  chiefly  a love  of  relations,  benefadtors,  and  their  country. 
They  fell  far  ftiort  of  univerfal  unlimited  benevolence,,  equal  to  felf-love;  and  they 
allowed,  and  even  recommended,  taking  vengeance  on  enemies,  as  an  heroic,  noble 
adlion. 

As  to  the  theopathetic  affedlions  of  faith,  fear,  gratitude,  hope,  truft,  refignation, 
and  love,  with  the  expreffions  of  thefe  in  prayer  and  praife,  they  knew  nothing  of  them 
in  general.  Polytheifm,  and  impure  notions  of  their  deities,  had  quite  depraved  and 
ftarved  all  their  theopathetic  affedtions.  They  were  deftitute  of  love,  and  their  fear  was 
fuperftition. 

Laftly,  The  confequence  of  all  this  muft  be,  and  accordingly  was,  a proportional 
imperfedtion  in  the  moral  fenfe.  It  was  deficient  in  moft  things,  erroneous  in  many, 
and  needlefsly  fcrupulous  in  fome.  It  occupied  the  place  of  the  deity;  for  the  beft 
amongft  the  pagans  idolized  the  innate  fenfe  of  honejiy^  and  the  independent  power  of 
the  mind,  the  JenJus  honejiiy  and  the  to  k(p'  hpuv. 

I do  not  deny  but  that  fome  heathen  moralifts  may  now  and  then  have  exprefled 
themfelves  in  a manner  fuperior  to  what  I have  here  deferibed.  But  I fpeak  of  the 
general  tenor  of  their  writings,  and  defire  that  may  be  compared  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  feriptures,  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  chriftian  divines  of  all  ages. 

Cor.  2.  By  a like  review  of  the  feven  laft  fedlions,  we  may  difeern  more  clearly 
and  fully  the  relative  nature  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  has  been  already  taken 
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notice  of  i and  thus  both  learn  to  be  more  candid  and  charitable  in  our  judgments  on 
the  a6lions  of  others,  and  more  earned  and  unwearied  after  perfection  in  ourfelves. 

Cor.  3.  Since  it  now  appears  fully,  that  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  four  firft  clafles 
are  to  be  fubjeCled  to  thofe  of  the  three  lad,  i.  e.  the  pleafures  of  thofe  foregone,  and 
the  pains  accepted;  whereas  the  pleafures  of  thefe  are  to  be  chofen,  and  the  pains 
avoided;  I will  here  give,  in  one  view,  fome  principal  motives  to  engage  us  thus  to 
regulate  our  affeClions  and  aCtions. 

Fird,  then.  The  great  compofure  and  peace  of  mind,  which  thofe  perfons  enjoy, 
who  make  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  the  rule  of  their  lives,  is  a drong 
inducement  to  us  to  imitate  their  example.  As  we  defire  to  learn  all  other  arts  from 
thofe  who  praCtife  them  in  the  greated  perfection,  fo  ought  we  the  art  of  living.  The 
perfons  in  whom  this  peace  is  mod  obfervable,  were  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tedaments ; and  thefe  books  may  be  didinguiflaed  from  all  other  books 
by  this  remarkable  circumdance,  that  tire  authors  appear  to  have  been  quite  free  from 
that  didatisfaCtion,  doubt,  care,  and  fear,  which  are  lb  obvious  in  the  difcourfes  and 
writings  of  other  perfons.  However,  the  fame  thing  appears,  in  a lefs  degree,  in  the 
difcourfes  of  all  good  men,  even  heathens ; as  in  the  difcourfes  of  Socrates  preferved  by 
Flato  and  Xenophon ; and  may  be  obferved  in  the  conduft  and  behaviour  of  all  fuch,  by 
thofe  who  are  converfant  with  them.  Eminently  pious  and  benevolent  perfons  feem  to 
be  in  podedion  of  fome  great  fecret,  fome  catholicon,  or  philofopher’s  done.  They  pafs 
through  life,  unhurt,  as  to  the  peace  of  their  minds,  by  the  evils  of  it ; and  dnd  abun- 
dant matter  for  praife  and  thankfgiving  to  God  in  it.  All  which  appears  to  be  owning 
to  their  being  guided  by  the  true  principle  of  aClion. 

Secondly,  Death  is  certain,  and  necelTarily  attended  with  many  terrifying  adbcia- 
tions ; and  a future  date  mud,  even  upon  the  dighted  prefumption  of  its  reality,  be  a 
matter  of  the  greated  concern  to  all  thinking  perfons.  Now  the  frequent  recurrency 
of  thefe  fears  and  anxieties  mud  imbitter  all  guilty  pleafures,  and  even  the  more  inno- 
cent trifling  amufements ; which,  though  not  glaringly  oppofite  to  duty,  are  yet 
befides  it,  and  foreign  to  it.  And  thus  men  live  in  bondage  all  their  lives  through  the 
fear  of  death  ; more  fo  than  they  are  aware  of  themfelves  (for  men  often  negledt  the 
fair  examination  of  themfelves,  fo  much  as  not  to  know  their  real  date,  though  obvious 
enough  upon  a due  inquiry)  ; and  dill  much  more  fo,  than  they  own  and  exprefs  to  others. 
But  nothing  can  deliver  men  from  this  great  evil,  befides  entire  reditude  of  heart. 
While  there  is  a confcioufnefs  of  any  wilful  failure,  of  any  unfairnefs,  of  prevarication  with 
God,  or  a defire  and  defign  to  deceive  one’s  felf,  the  terrors  of  religion  rage  with 
greater  fury  than  in  a date  of  utter  negligence,  and  difregard  to  duty.  A man  cannot 
red,  while  he  is  double-minded,  while  he  drives  and  hopes  to  ferve  God  and  mammon 
together ; but  mud  either  go  forward  in  order  to  obtain  true  lading  peace,  or  back- 
ward to  infatuate  and  dupefy  himfelf.  And  this  helps  us  to  account  for  the  foregoing 
obfervation  on  the  behaviour  of  truly  good  men. 
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Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  very  frame  of  our  natures,  that  we  are  not  qualified  for 
any  great  degrees  of  happinefs  here,  nor  for  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  any 
degree,  nor  for  the  frequent  returns  of  any  particular  pleafure,  bodily  or  mental. 
From  all  which  it  will  follow,  that  a general  hope,  mixed  with  the  cares,  fears,  and 
forrows  of  compafiion  and  contrition,  is  the  only  pleafure,  that  is  attainable,  lading, 
or  fuitable  to  our  prefent  circumftances. 

Fourthly,  Befides  the  fears  relating  to  death,  and  a future  date,  all  perfons  who  ferve 
the  world,  mud  have  very  great  ones  in  refpedt  of  the  things  of  the  world.  A man 
mud  be  crucified  to  the  zvorld,  before  his  heart  can  be  at  eafe  concerning  its  pleafures, 
honours,  and  profits.  And  as  our  pains  are,  in  general,  more  exquifite  than  our 
pleafures ; fo  is  fear,  worldly  fear,  the  offspring  of  the  fird,  greater  in  degree,  than 
worldly  hope,  the  offspring  of  the  ladj  and,  if  it  recurs  often,  will  overbalance  itj  and 
mud  make  a great  dedudtion,  upon  all  fuppofitions.  Now  devotion  to  God,  though 
it  does  leffen  the  hopes  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  fears  ■,  yet  it  feems  to  leffen  the 
fears  in  a much  quicker  ratio ; however,  it  certainly  takes  off  their  edge,  and  leaves  fo 
much  hope  and  pleafure,  as  to  be  a foundation  for  the  duty  of  thankfulnefs  to  God. 

Fifthly,  An  upright  heart  is  neceffary  to  our  having  a real  influencing  fenfe  and 
convidtion  of  the  divine  amiablenefs  and  benevolence,  and,  confequently,  to  our  peace 
and  comfort.  When  any  dread,  or  flavifh  fear,  attends  the  conception  of  the  divine 
nature,  a man  can  never  think  himfelf  fafe ; but  will  always  have  anxieties  and 
milgivings.  And  our  ideas  of  God  mud  always  be  thus  tainted  with  fuperdition, 
whatever  our  theory  be,  if  our  hearts  be  not  right  before  him.  We  fhall  weakly  and 
wickedly  fuppofe  and  fear,  that  he  is  Jiich  a one  as  we  ourjelves  are,  whatever  declarations 
we  make,  whatever  demondrations  we  poffefs,  to  the  contrary.  And  as  this  cannot 
but  cad  a gloom  upon  the  whole  courfe  of  nature  to  the  wicked,  fo  the  contrary 
perfuafion  is  the  principal  fource  of  joy  and  comfort  to  the  good.  They  do  in  earned 
believe  God  to  be  their  friend  and  father;  they  love  him  with  a fincere,  though 
imperfedt  love ; and  are  eafily  led,  from  the  confcioufnefs  and  inward  feeling  of  this,  .to 
confider  him  as  pure  and  infinite  love.  And  all  thefe  four  lad  obfervations,  put 
together,  but  efpecially  that  of  this  paragraph,  account  for  the  fails  mentioned  in  the 
fird. 
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PROP.  CLXXV. 

TV  inquire  what  Faith  in  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  or  in  the  f articular  Tenets  of 
Chrijlian  Churches,  is  necejfary  for  the  Purification  and  Perfection  of  our  Natures. 

Having  now  fhewn,  that  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  are  to  be  the 
guides  of  life,  and  the  compafs  by  which  we  are  to  fteer  our  courfe  through  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  this  mixed,  imperfed  ftate,  it  remains  that  we  inquire,  whether  there 
be  any  rule  of  faith,  refulting  or  diftinft  from  the  foregoing  rule  of  life,  that  is  neceflaiy 
to  our  prefent  duty,  or  future  falvation. 

Firft,  then.  Since  piety  is  part  of  the  foregoing  rule  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  no  one 
can  comply  with  this  rule,  unlefs  he  be  a fincere  deift  at  leaft,  i.  e.  unlefs  he  believe  the  , 
exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  his  providence,  a future  ftate,  and  the  rewards  and 
puniffiments  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  evidence  for  the  chriftian  religion  feems  to  be  fo  clear  and  ftrong  in 
all  chriftian  countries,  and  that  with  refped  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  that  no 
perfon,  who  is  previoufly  qualified  by  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  in  the  feven  laft  fedions,  can  refufe  his  aflent  to  it.  This  I take  to 
be  a plain  matter  of  obfervation,  fupported  by  the  univerfal  teftimony  of  thofe  perfons, 
that  attend  to  it ; meaning  by  the  chriftian  religion,  the  belief  of  the  divine  miffion  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  or  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures. 
Whoever  therefore  conduds  himfelf  by  the  foregoing  rule,  muft  believe  revealed 
religion,  as  well  as  natural,  if  born  in  a chriftian  country.  All  unbelievers,  where 
there  is  fo  much  evidence,  I had  almoft  faid  all  doubters,  feem  to  be  culpable  in 
a very  high  degree. 

Thirdly,  As  faith  in  Chrift  is  the  refult  of  a right  difpofition  of  mind  in  chriftian 
countries;  fo  is  this  right  difpofition,  in  its  turn,  the  refult  of  believing  in  Chrift;  and 
they  increafe  one  another  reciprocally  without  limits.  And  though  fbme  perfons  in  the 
heathen  world  were  conduded  to  great  degrees  of  benevolence,  and  uprightnefs  of  mind, 
and  even  to  fome  degrees  of  piety ; yet  were  thefe  perfons  exceedingly  rare,  and  the 
degrees  far  inferior  to  what  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  chriftian  countries.  This 
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therefore  is  a ftrong  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  faith  in  revealed  religion.  All  things  elfe 
being  alike,  the  perfon  who  believes  in  Chrift  will  become  fuperior  to  him  who  does 
not,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  his  faith.  Which  is  alfo  a plain  and  cogent  reafon, 
why  thofe,  that  are  already  chriftians,  fhould  labour  to  the  utmoft  of  their  abilities  in 
converting  the  barbarous  nations,  even  though  their  prefent  ignorance  of  revealed 
religion  be  excufable  in  them.  But  there  is  far  more  reafon  to  alarm  and  awaken,  if 
podible,  thofe  who  difbelieve  in  the  midft  of  light  and  evidence,  the  loft  ftoeep  of  the  houje 
of  Jfrael ; fince  they  not  only  want  thefe  motives  and  afliftances  to  perfeftion,  but  are 
guilty  of  great  prevarication  and  unfairnefs  with  themfelves,  and  Ihut  their  eyes  againft 
the  lighty  becaufe  their  deeds  are  evil.  If  any  unbeliever  thinks  this  cenfure  too  fevere, 
let  him  examine  his  own  heart.  Is  he  previoufly  qualified  by  love  to  God,  and  to  all 
the  world,  by  a fincere  regard  for,  and  obfervance  of,  natural  religion  ? Is  he 
chafte,  temperate,  meek,  humble,  juft,  and  charitable  ? Does  he  delight  in  God,  in 
contemplating  his  providence,  praying  to  him,  and  praifing  him  ? Does  he  believe  a 
future  ftate,  and  expe6t  it  with  hope  and  comfort?  Is  he  not  fo  fond  of  the  praife  of 
men,  or  fo  fearful  of  cenfure  and  ridicule,  as  to  be  afliamed  to  own  Chrift  ? If  the 
chriftian  religion  be  true,  it  muft  be  of  great  importance  j and,  if  of  great  importance, 
it  is  a duty  of  natural  religion  to  inquire  into  it.  The  obligation  therefore  to  examine 
ferioufly  fubfifts  in  fome  degree,  as  long  as  there  is  any  evidence  for,  any  doubt  of,  the 
truth  of  revelation.  For,  if  true,  it  muft  be  of  importance,  whether  we  fee  that 
importance  or  not.  He  who  determines,  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  determines  at 
once,  that  it  is  falfe.  But  it  is  too  evident  to  all  impartial  obfervers,  that  thofe  who 
difbelieve,  or  affeft  to  difbelieve,  have  not  made  a ferious  accurate  inquiry  j fuch  a one 
as  they  would  make  about  a worldly  concern  of  moment ; but  content  themfelves,  and 
endeavour  to  perplex  others,  with  general  objeftions,  mixed,  for  the  moft  part,  with 
ridicule  and  raillery,  things  that  are  manifeft  hinderances  in  the  fearch  after  truth. 
However,  this  may  be  perhaps,  too  fevere  a cenfure,  in  relpecft  of  fome  j nay,  we 
ought  not  to  condemn  any,  but  to  confider,  that  to  their  own  mafter  they  ft  and  or  fall . 

Fourthly,  A nominal,  or  even  a real,  but  merely  hiftorical  and  fpeculative  faith, 
is  quite  infufficient,  and  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  that  which  the  foregoing  rule  of  duty 
requires.  And  yet  it  is  of  fome  probable  ufe  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
believers,  though  a man  be,  for  the  prefent,  inattentive  j becaufe  fuch  a one  lies  more 
in  the  way  of  convidion  and  influence;  and  is  free  from  that  great  objedlion  and 
difficulty  to  human  nature,  a reludlance  to  change  even  a nominal  opinion.  As  to 
the  perfon,  who  has  a real,  hiftorical,  fpeculative  faith,  i,  e.  who  fees  that  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments  have  the  fame  and  in  many  refpefts  greater  evidences  for  their 
truth  and  genuinenefs,  than  other  books  univerfally  allowed,  who  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  and  to  give  reafons  for  it  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  that  are  admitted  in 
fimilar  cafes,  he  pofleflTes  one  of  the  principal  requifites  for  generating  the  true,  pradical, 
internal  faith,  that  overcomes  the  world ; and  if  he  be  not  withheld  by  pride  and  felf- 
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conceit,  fo  as  to  rell  in  this  hiftorical  faith,  as  fufficient  of  itfelf,  will  make  much 
quicker  advances,  cateris  paribus^  towards  the  true  living  faith,  than  a perfon  deftitute 
of  the  hiftorical  one.  For  the  true  living  faith  is  that  vivid  fenfe  and  perception  of  God, 
our  Saviour,  a future  ftate,  and  the  other  related  ideas,  that  make  them  appear  at 
once  as  realities,  and  become  powerful  and  inftantaneous  motives  to  aftion.  But  it 
is  very  evident,  that  an  hiftorical  faith  muft,  by  impreffing  and  uniting  thefe  ideas 
during  the  time  that  they  are  confidered,  and  reflefted  upon,  produce  the  effedls,  the 
reality,  above-defcribed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  interefted  love  of  God  does  at  laft 
generate  the  pure  difinterefted  love.  And  the  calamities  and  forrows  of  human  life 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  ftrike  him  who  is  poflefled  of  an  hiftorical  faith,  than 
a perfon  ignorant  of  the  fubjedt. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  real  pradlical  faith  is  by  no  means  in 
exadt  proportion  to  the  hiftorical.  Perfons  of  good  difpofitions,  of  humble  minds, 
who  pray  without  ceafing,  who  have  been  much  afflidled,  &c.  have  impreftions  of  the 
religious  kind  excited  in  them  with  more  vigour  and  facility  than  others.  Yet  ftill  no 
man  can  have  the  pradlical  faith  without  fome  degree  of  the  hiftorical ; and  thofe  who 
have  little  of  the  hiftorical  are  liable  to  be  fhaken,  to  be  turned  about  by  every  wind  of 
do£lrine,  and  to  be  carried  into  extravagancies  by  the  zeal  without  knowledge.  IVhat 
God  hath  joined  together  ^ let  no  ?nan  put  ajunder.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  wlrether 
he  have  the  pradlical  faith  or  not,  to  inquire,  to  read  the  fcriptures,  and  to  meditate 
thereon;  the  neceflary  confequence  of  which  is  an  increafe  of  the  hiftorical  faith.  It 
is  alfo  the  duty  of  every  chriftian  to  give  a reafon  for  his  faith,  to  preach  the  gofpel 
(for  true  chriftians  are  a nation  of  priefts  in  this  fenfe)  ; which  cannot  be  done  without 
fome  knowledge  of  the  hiftorical  evidences.  Admitting  therefore,  that  mere  inter- 
nal faith  (if  fuch  a thing  be  pofTible)  did  fuffice  to  all  other  purpofes,  it  w'ill,  however, 
be  defedlive  in  this  one  moft  neceflary  duty  of  the  chriftian  life.  Though  a mere  good 
example  will  do  much  good,  ye  the  fame  good  example,  accompanied  with  knowledge, 
and  a rational  faith,  will  do  more. 

Fifthly,  It  feems  entirely  ufelefs  to  all  good  purpofes,  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
benevolence,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  to  form  any  creeds,  articles,  or  fyftems  of 
faith,  and  to  require  an  aflTent  to  thefe  in  words  or  writing.  Men  are  to  be  influenced, 
even  in  refpedt  of  the  principal  dodlrines  of  God’s  providence,  a future  ftate,  and  the 
truth  of  the  fcriptures,  by  rational  methods  only,  not  by  compulfion.  This  feems  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands.  Why  then  fhould  harfher  methods  be  ufed  in  things  of  con- 
feflfedly  lefs  importance  ? It  is  true,  that  magiftrates  have  a power  from  God  to  in- 
flidl  punifliment  upon  fuch  as  difobey,  and  to  confine  the  natural  liberty  of  adling  within 
certain  bounds,  for  the  common  good  of  their  fubjedts.  But  all  this  is  of  a nature  very 
foreign  to  the  pretences  for  confining  opinions  by  difeouragements  and  punifliments. 

Thofe  who  believe  neither  natural  nor  revealed  religion  pradlically,  will  be  held  by 
no  reftraints ; they  will  appear  to  confent  to  any  thing,  juft  as  their  intereft  leads  them. 

And 
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And  this  is  the  cafe  of  a great  part  of  the  fubfcribers  in  all  chriftian  communities. 
They  have  a mere  nominal  faith  only,  at  the  time  of  fubfcribing,  not  even  a fpecu- 
lative  or  hiftorical  one : or  if  they  have  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs,  and  good  impreflions, 
they  muft  do  proportional  violence  to  thefe  by  performing  a religious  ad  out  of  a mere 
interefted  view. 

If  the  perfon  be  an  earneft  believer  of  naural  religion,  but  an  unbeliever  in  refped 
of  revealed  (to  fuppofe  this  poffible  for  argument’s  fake),  he  will  not  attempt  any  office 
in  the  chriftian  miniftry.  However,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  civil  privileges, 
whilft  fo  many  wicked  nominal  chriftians  are  fuffered  to  enjoy  them. 

Suppofe  the  perfon  required  to  fubfcribe  to  be  a fpeculative  hiftorical  believer,  why 
fhould  his  future  inquiries  be  confined  ? How  can  he  inquire  honeftly,  if  they  be  ? How 
can  a perfon  be  properly  qualified  to  ftudy  the  word  of  God,  and  to  fearch  out  its 
meaning,  who  finds  himfelf  previoufly  confined  to  interpret  it  in  a particular  manner  ? If 
the  fubjed  matter  of  the  article  be  of  great  importance  to  be  underftood  and  believed, 
one  may  prefume,  that  it  is  plain,  and  needs  no  article]  if  of  fmall  importance,  why 
fhould  it  be  made  a teft,  or  infifted  upon  ? If  it  be  a difficult,  abftrufe  point,  no  one 
upon  earth  has  authority  to  make  an  article  concerning  it.  We  are  all  brethren  5 there 
is  no  father,  no  mafter,  amongft  us ; we  are  helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  each  other’s 
faith.  If  we  judge  from  other  branches  of  learning,  as  natural  philofophy,  or  phyfic, 
we  fliall  there  find,  that  the  pure  evidence  of  the  things  themfelves  is  fufficient  to  over- 
come all  oppofition,  after  a due  time.  The  dodrines  of  gravitation,  of  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  can  never  be 
believed  to  any  ufeful  pradical  purpofe,  till  they  be  examined  and  underftood ; and 
thofe,  who  now  believe  them,  affirm,  that  this  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  their  univerfal 
reception.  If  they  fhould  be  miftaken  in  this,  free  examination  would  be  fo  much  the 
more  requifite. 

The  apoftles’  creed  is  fo  plain  and  clear,  except  in  the  three  articles  concerning  the 
defcent  of  Chrift  into  hell,  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  the  communion  of  faints, 
that  no  one  who  believes  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  can  hefitate  about  it  ] not  even 
how  to  interpret  the  three  forementioned  articles,  in  a fenfe  agreeable  to  the  fcriptures. 
It  is  quite  ufelefs  therefore  to  require  an  affent  even  to  thefe  articles.  As  to  the  rneta- 
phyfical  fubtleties,  which  appear  in  the  fubfequent  creeds,  they  can  at  beft  be  only 
human  interpretations  of  fcripture  words ; and  therefore  can  have  no  authority. 
Words  refer  to  words,  and  to  grammatical  and  logical  analogies,  in  an  endlefs  manner, 
in  thefe  things ; and  all  the  real  foundation  which  we  have  is  in  the  words  of  fcripture, 
and  of  the  moft  ancient  writers,  confidered  as  helps,  not  authorities.  It  is  fufficient 
therefore,  that  a man  take  the  fcriptures  for  his  guide,  and  apply  himfelf  to  them  with 
an  honeft  heart,  and  humble  and  earneft  prayer  ] which  things  have  no  connexion 
with  forms  and  fubfcriptions. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  it  feems  needlefs,  or  enfnaring  to  fubfcribe  even  to  the  fcriptures  themfelves. 
If  to  any  particular  canon,  copy,  &c.  enfnaring,  becaufe  of  the  many  real  doubts  in 
thefe  things.  If  not,  it  is  quite  fuperfluous  from  the  latitude  allowed.  Yet  ftill  it 
appears  to  me  inconteftable,  that  no  careful  impartial  inquirer  can  doubt  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  fcriptures,  fuch  as  the  miraculous  birth,  life,  death,  refurredion  and 
afcenfion  of  Chrift,  &c.  or  of  the  pradical  confequences  thence  aiifing;  and  furely 
it  cannot  be  neceffarily  requifite,  that  a man  fhould  believe  more  than  thefe. 

For,  Laftly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  perfon  required  to  affent,  or  fubfcribe,  to  be  a real 
earneft  believer.  It  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a perfon  fhould  aflent  to  any 
fet  of  articles,  fo  as  honeftly  to  affirm,  that  he  would  choofe  to  exprefs  his  own  fenfe  of 
the  fcripture  language  in  thefe  words.  To  drain  either  the  fcriptures,  or  the  articles, 
muft  be  a very  ungrateful  talk  to  an  ingenuous  man  ; and  perhaps  there  may  be  lb  wide 
a difference  in  fome  inftances  in  his  opinion,  that  no  draining  can  bring  them  together. 
And  thus  fome  of  the  mod  earned  believers  are  excluded  from  the  chridian  minidry, 
and  from  certain  common  privileges  of  fociety,  by  a method,  which  fuffers  nominal 
wicked  chridians  to  pafs  without  difficulty. 

If  it  be  objeded,  that,  unlefs  preachers  fubfcribe,  they  may  teach  different  doc- 
trines ; I anfwer,  that  they  do  this,  though  they  do  fubfcribe  j and  that  in  the  mod 
important  pradical  points.  If  the  fcriptures  cannot  yet  produce  a true  unity  of  opinion 
on  account  of  our  prefent  ignorance,  and  the  weaknefs  and  wickednefs  of  our  natures, 
how  fhould  articles  do  this  ? Men  can  put  as  different  fenfes  upon  articles,  as  upon 
texts,  and  fo  difpute  without  end.  Which  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the  cale  in 
the  primitive  church.  Every  decifion,  as  foon  as  fettled,  became  the  fource  of  a new 
divifion  between  perlbns,  who  yet  dill  agreed  to  the  foregoing  decifion  in  words ; till  at 
lad  the  whole  efficacy  and  fpirit  of  chridianity,  was  lod  in  mere  verbal  difputes.  But 
the  bed  anfwer  is,  that  preachers  ought  entirely  to  confine  themfelves  to  pradical  fub- 
jeds,  the  defcriptions  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  with  the  motives  for  and  againd  each, 
the  diredions  to  attain  the  virtues,  and  avoid  the  vices ; and  this  in  all  the  various  real 
circumdances  of  human  life.  Learned  inquiries  have  their  ufe  undoubtedly  ; but  they 
are  much  better  communicated  to  the  learned  world  by  the  prefs,  than  to  a mixed 
affembly  by  the  pulpit.  It  is  a kind  of  facrilege  to  rob  God’s  flock  of  the  nouriflmient 
due  to  them  from  public  preachings,  and,  in  its  dead,  to  run  out  upon  quedions,  that 
minider  no  profit  to  the  hearers,  at  lead  far  the  greated  part. 

As  to  the  prefs,  fince  all  other  men  have  the  liberty  of  conveying  their  thoughts  to 
the  public  that  way,  it  is  furely  unfitting,  that  the  miniders  of  the  gofpel  lliould  be 
deprived  of  it.  And,  indeed,  to  lay  any  redraints,  looks  like  didruding  the  caufe. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a very  bad  ufe  made  of  the  prefs,  and  woe  to  thoje  by  whom  offences 
come  to  the  little  ones  that  believe  in  Chrid ! But  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  prefumed,  that 
the  power  of  the  wicked  to  do  harm  is  not  equal  to  the  power  of  the  good  to  do  good, 
in  this  or  any  other  fuch  neutral  method  of  communicating  infedion  good  and  bad  to 
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the  public.  This  would  be  to  prefer  barbarity  and  ignorance  to  the  inftrudlion 
and  civilization  of  mankind.  Learning,  arts,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  are 
lubfervient  both  to  good  and  bad  purpofes ; and  yet  ftill  the  balance  is  probably  on  the 
fide  of  good  upon  the  whole,  fince  God  is  all  powerful,  all  wife,  and  all  good.  Thefe 
attributes  muft  ever  turn  the  fcale  to  their  own  fide,  finitely  in  every  finite  portion  of 
time,  infinitely  in  infinite  time.  We  need  not  fear  therefore,  but  that  true  knowledge 
will  at  laft  be  increafed  and  prevail,  that  the  wife  and  good  will  imderftand,  the  wicked 
be  filenced  and  converted,  and  the  church  of  Chrift  fill  the  whole  earth.  It  is  a great 
infult  offered  to  the  truths  of  religion,  to  fuppofe  that  they  want  the  fame  kind  of 
afiiftance  as  impoftures,  human  projects,  or  worldly  defigns.  Let  every  man  be 
allowed  to  think,  fpeak,  and  write,  freely ; and  then  the  errors  will  combat  one  another, 
and  leave  truth  unhurt. 

Sixthly,  Though  creeds,  articles,  &c.  feem  to  have  no  ufe  now,  but  even  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  truth  in  themfelves ; yet  it  may  be  necefifary  to  fubmit  to 
fome  forms  of  this  kind  in  certain  cafes  j at  lead,  it  no  ways  becomes  a chriftian  to 
declaim  againfl:  them  in  violent  terms,  or  oppofe  them  with  bitternefs,  but  merely,  in 
a plain  difpaffionate  way,  to  reprefent  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  fo  as  by  degrees  to  draw 
men’s  zeal  from  thefe  lefler  matters,  and  transfer  it  upon  greater.  Let  not  him  that 
eatethj  dejpife  him  that  eateth  not ; and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not^  judge  him  that  eateth. 
There  may  be  good  relative  reafons  in  both  cafes.  And  it  may  be,  and  probably  is  the 
truth,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  whilfi:  chriftians  were  Judaizers,  entangled 
in  externals,  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  &c.  thefe  forms  were  necefifary,  cateris 
manentibus.  But  now  they  grow  old,  and  feem  ready  to  die  away,  and  to  give  place  to 
the  worfiiip  of  God  in  fpirit^  and  in  truth ; in  which  there  is  no  Papifij  Proteftant, 
Lutheran,  Calvinijl,  Trinitarian,  Unitarian,  Myjlic,  Methodifi,  &c.  but  all  thefe 
diftindlions  are  carried  away  like  the  chaff  of  the  dimmer  threfhing-floors.  We  are  all 
chriftians,  we  received  this  denomination  in  apoftolic  times,  and  ought  to  feek  no  other. 
Only  let  us  take  care  to  depart  from  iniquity,  to  have  the  true  feal  of  God  in  our 
foreheads,  not  the  mark  of  the  beaft.  The  real  converfion  of  the  heart  from  the 
idolatrous  worfhip  of  pleafure,  honour,  and  profit,  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition, 
and  felf-intereft,  to  ferve  the  living  God,  is  the  only  thing  of  importance ; circumcifion 
and  uncircumcifion  are  equally  nothing.  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  Jame  calling  wherein  he 
was  called.  Only,  where  a plain  a6t  of  infincerity  is  required,  this  approaches  to  the 
cafe  of  eating  in  the  idol’s  temple,  and  gives  great  offence  to  others. 

Seventhly,  If  we  examine  the  dodlrines  which  are  chiefly  contefted  among  chriftians 
by  the  oppofite  parties,  it  will  appear,  that  the  difputes  are,  in  great  meafure,  verbal, 
and  proceed  from  men’s  not  knowing  the  true  nature  and  ufe  of  words.  Thus,  if  we 
confider  the  do6trine  of  infallibility,  the  nature  of  words  fhews  at  once,  that  this  could 
be  of  no  ufe,  fince  the  decifions  of  the  infallible  judge  muft  be  expreffed  in  words, 
and  confequently  be  liable  to  be  mifunderftood  by  fome  or  other  of  the  readers,  for 
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tlie  fame  reafons  as  the  fcriptures  are. — To  fay  that  Chrift’s  body  and  blood  are  in 
the  bread  and  wine  fo  as  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  one  become  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  other,  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  fenfes  for  aflent,  where  they  inflantly  rejeft 
the  propofition.  To  fay  that  Chrift’s  myftical  or  glorified  body  is  prefent  in  fome 
way  or  other,  is  what  no  one  can ‘deny,  becaufe  nothing  is  really  affirmed.  The  words 
feem  to  coalefce  into  a verbal  truth  ; but  when  we  attempt  to  realize  the  propofition, 
it  vaniffies.  The  fcripture  expreffions  concerning  the  myllical  body  of  Chrift,  and  his 
union  with  the  church,  contain  within  them  fome  moft  important  and  wonderful  truths 
undoubtedly,  but  they  are  yet  fealed  up  from  us.  — In  the  difputes  concerning  the 
trinity  and  incarnation  of  Chrift,  if  the  words  perjon,  JnhJlance,  nature^  See.  be  ufed  as 
in  other  cafes,  or  any  way  defined,  the  moft  exprefs  contradiflions  follow : yet  the 
language  of  the  fcriptures  is  moft  difficult,  fublime,  and  myfterious,  in  refpecl  of  the 
perfon  of  Chrift ; fo  that  one  cannot  fall  fliorf  of  paying  all  that  honour  to  Chrift, 
which  the  moft  orthodox  believe  to  be  required  — As  to  the  doftrine  of  the  fatisfafficn 
of  Chrift,  it  appears  that  he  has  done  all  for  us  that  one  being  can  do  for  another  5 
and  that  it  would  be  a moft  unjuftifiable  and  narrow  way  of  expreffing  ourfelves, 
to  confine  the  benefits  received  from  Chrift  to  that  of  mere  example.  But  the  firft 
and  moft  literal  fenfe  of  the  words  Jacrifice,  redemption,  Sec.  when  realized,  is  evidently 
impoffible  i and  we  do  not  feem  to  be  able  to  give  any  better  general  fenfe  to  thefe 
words,  than  by  faying,  that  they  fignify,  that  the  fufferings  of  one  being  are,  by  the 
order  of  God,  made  the  means  of  happinefs  to  another.  To  adopt  the  ideas  of  debt, 

'‘verath  of  God,  See.  in  a drift  fenfe,  is  anthropomorphitifm. The  introduftion 

of  new,  unfcriptural,  technical  terms  feems  fcarce  juftifiable,  unlefs  as  far  as  one 
chriftian  brother  may  thereby  endeavour  to  make  the  harmony  and  analogy  of  the 
fcripture  language  to  itfelf,  and  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  more  evident  to  another. 
But  this  is  all  private  interpretation.  And  it  often  happens  in  thefe  cafes,  that  an 
hypothefis  is  taken  up  haftily,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  fcripture  to  itfelf,  lilce  thofe 
philofophical  ones,  which  are  not  drawn  from  a number  of  concurring  fafts,  but 
merely  accommodated  to  a few  particular  appearances. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Expectations  of  Mankind,  here  and  hereafter^  in  Consequence  of  their 
Observance  or  Violation  of  the  Rule  of  Life. 


SECT.  T. 

OF  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  PRESENT  LIFE. 
PROP.  CLXXVI. 

It  is  prohabky  that  moft  or  all  Men  receive  more  Happinefs  than  Mifery  in  their  Paffage 
through  the  prefent  Life. 

Some  evidences  for  this  propofition  have  been  given  above,  where  it  was  alleged  as 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Here  we  may  confider  it,  both  as  deducible 
from  thofe  evidences,  and  from  the  goodnefs  of  God,  previoufly  eftablifhed  upon  in- 
dependent principles. 

For  if  we  fuppofe  God  to  be  both  infinitely  benevolent,  and  the  foie  caufe  of  all 
things ; if,  farther,  the  relative  appellations  of  governor,  friend,  and  father,  may  with 
propriety  be  made  the  foundation  of  our  inquiries  into  his  difpofitions  in  general  (all 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  above);  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe,  but  that  the. 
remarkable  period  of  our  exiftence,  which  commences  at  our  birth,  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  we  then  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  will,  upon  the  whole, 
afford  us  more  pleafure  than  pain.  This  is,  at  leafb,  our  firft  and  moft  natural  pre- 
fumption,  in  the  view  of  things  here  confidered.  However,  it  muft  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  are  not  proper  judges  of  fuch  high  fpeculations;  and  that  an  over-balance 
of  mifery  in  this  life,  or  any  other,  is  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  infinite  goodnefs  of 
God,  even  according  to  our  ways  of  reafoning,  upon  fuppofition  that  all  his  creatures 
become  happy  upon  the  whole  at  laft,  finitely  or  infinitely. 

I choofe  therefore  to  reft  this  propofition  chiefly  upon  certain  intimations,  and  indi- 
ret^  evidences  thereof,  which  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  fcriptures.  Such  are 
the  bleffing  of  God  conferred  upon  all  his  creatures  at  their  creation,  his  covenant  with 
them  all  at  the  flood,  the  precepts  to  all  to  praife  him,  the  mention  of  his  being  loving 
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to  every  man,  of  rememhering  mercy  in  judgment,  not  being  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amijs,  &c.  Thefe  are  no  direft  proofs  of  the  propofition  here  advanced  j but  they  leave 
fuch  imprelTions  of  love  and  mercy  upon  the  mind,  and  feem  intended  to  put  us  into 
fuch  a way  of  thinking  and  reafoning,  as  lead  to  it.  They  afford  therefore  fome  pre- 
fumption  in  its  favour,  fince  nothing  contrary  thereto  is  to  be  found  any  where  either  in 
the  word  or  works  of  God. 

The  murmurings,  and  bitter  outcries,  of  men  in  a ftate  of  fuffering,  are  no  more 
an  evidence  againft  this  propofition,  than  the  extravagant  mirth,  and  chimerical  hopes, 
of  unexperienced  perfons,  during  health  and  profperity,  are  for  it.  Neither  of  thefe 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  cafe. 


PROP.  CLXXVII. 

'The  Balance  cannot  he  much  in  Favour  even  of  the  mojl  happy,  during  the  prefent  Life. 

For,  Firft,  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind.  It  is  obvious, 
that  life  is  chequered  with  good  and  evil  in  fach  degrees  and  varieties,  as  that  the  firft 
cannot  prevail  much.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  experienced  and  difpaffionate,  in  review- 
ing their  paft  life,  will  at  leaft  affirm,  that  the  happinefs  has  not  greatly  exceeded  the 
mifery.  And  indeed  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  foregoing  propofition  is  a very  fuffici- 
ent  evidence  for  this. 

Secondly,  The  diforderly  ftate  of  the  external  world,  and  the  imperfedlion  of  our 
bodies,  with  their  tendency  to  corruption,  do  not  permit,  that  happinefs  fliould  much 
exceed  mifery  in  the  prefent  life ; and  m.ay  be  confidered  as  the  efficient  inftrumental 
caufe  of  this.  Bodily  pain  muft  in  many  cafes  be  impreffed  upon  us  by  external  ob- 
iefts ; both  this,  and  bodily  pleafure,  lay  the  foundation  for  intellectual  pains,  and  for 
irregular  paffions,  which  lead  back  again  to  pain,  bodily  and  mental ; our  bodies  muft 
return  to  duft,  and  every  manifeft  approach  thereto  muft  be  attended  with  fuffering  j 
and  the  unknown  internal  ftructure  of  the  brain,  the  great  inftrument  of  fenfe  and 
thought,  is  fuch,  as  fubjedts  us,  from  innumerable  fecret  unavoidable  caufes,  to  pafs 
into  the  limits  of  pain.  All  which  is  only  faying  in  other  words,  that  we  are  fallen 
creatures. 

Thirdly,  In  our  prefent  circumftances,  all  other  things  remaining  as  they  are,  it  is 
requifite  for  us  not  to  have  any  great  over-balance  of  happinefs  in  this  life  ; and  tliis 
may  be  confidered  as  the  final  caufe.  For  we  may  hope,  by  this  perpetual  mixture  of 
mifery  with  our  happinefs,  to  be  the  fooner  and  the  more  perfefUy  freed  fiom  that 
felf-love,  grofs  or  refined,  which  every  kind  and  degree  of  happinefs,  even  the  moft 
fpiritual,  contributes  to  generate  in  us ; and  to  make  the  greater  progrefs  in  learning 
the  virtues  of  benevolence,  compaffion,  humility,  fear  of  God,  fubmiffion  to  his 
will,  earneft  application  to  liim,  faith,  liope,  love  towards  him. 
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Fourthly,  The  whole  tenor  of  the  fcriptures  fliews  both  in  a dire6t  and  indireft 
way,  that  we  ought  not,  cannot  expeft  any  great  or  iaftlng  happinels  in  this  life. 

We  ought  therefore,  whenever  falfe  flattering  hopes,  with  relation  to  our  future  condi- 
tion in  this  life,  rife  up  to  view  in  our  imaginations,  and  tempt  us,  inftantly  to  rejedl 
them;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  fcriptures,  to  rejoice  as  though  we  rejoiced noti  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  ftr angers  and  pilgrims  here^  that  we  only  dwell  in  tabernacles^  have  no  contu 
nuing  city,  but  expebl  one  to  come,  the  new  JeruJalem,  of  which  we  are  denizens,  where  our 
treajure  and  hearts  ought  to  be.  The  belt  and  mofl:  religious  perfons  ought  to  expedl,  and 
even  to  defire  this  daily  bread  of  forrow  and  afflidion,  this  blejfednejs  of  thoje  that  mourn,  and 
to  watch  and  pray  againfl;  the  temptations  of  profperity,  left  the  day  of  death  fliould 
come  upon  them  unawares,  as  a thief  in  the  night,  while  they  are  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 

Cor.  We  might  fhew,  by  a like  method  of  reafoning,  that  if  the  mifery  of  this 
life  fliould,  in  certain  cafes,  outweigh  the  happinefs,  it  cannot,  however,  do  this  in 
any  great  degree.  There  muft  from  the  nature  of  our  frame  and  circumftances  here, 
be  many  intervals  of  eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  even  pofitive  pleafure.  Dejedion  and 
defpondency  are  therefore  as  unfuitable  to  our  prefent  fituation,  as  a vain  confidence, 
and  foolifli  hope,  of  uninterrupted  happinefs.  We  may  learn  alfo  hence  not  to  be 
terrified  at  any  felf-denials  or  fufferings  for  the  fake  of  religion,  exclufively  of  thofe 
arguments,  which  flaew  in  a dired  way,  that  religion  promotes  our  prefent  happinefs, 
as  well  as  our  future.  Our  very  natures  prevent  the  long  continuance  of  exquifite 
mifery.  Mifery  by  continuance  declines,  and  even  paftes  into  happinefs ; and  there 
muft  be,  in  every  ftate  of  long  continuance,  the  frequent  intervention  of  grateful 
fenlations  and  ideas. 

PROP.  CLXXVIII. 

Virtue  has  akvays  the  fairejl  Profpebl,  even  in  this  Life ; and  Vice  is  always  expojed  to  the 

greateft  Hazards. 

This  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  the  laft  chapter  to  fliew.  But  it  is  a truth,  which  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  common  obfervation.  Particular  ads  of  virtue  and  vice  often 
fail  of  their  due  reward  and  puniftiment,  if  we  take  in  no  more  than  a fmall  period  of 
time  after  the  ad  is  performed.  But  then,  if  we  take  in  the  indefinite  extent  of  this 
life,  and  eftimate  the  natural  expedations,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  but  that  every 
ad  of  virtue  is  our  greateft  wifdom,  even  in  refped  of  this  world,  every  ad  of  vice 
our  greateft  folly.  Now  this  general  tendency  of  virtue  and  vice  refpedively  may  be 
confidered  as  the  principal  evidence,  which  the  light  of  nature,  not  fubtilized  or 
refined  by  deep  fpeculations,  affords  for  the  moral  charader  of  the  Deity.  The  rewards 
which  the  courfe  of  nature  beftows  upon  virtue  in  general,  and  the  fairnefs  of  the 
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profpedl:  which  it  affords  to  the  virtuous,  fhew  that  the  virtuous  are  acceptable  to 
the  Deity ; and  we  may  conclude  for  like  reafons,  that  vice  is  odious  in  his  fight. 

PROP.  CLXXIX. 

It  does  not  Jeem  at  all  probable^  that  Happinefs  is  exablly  proportioned  to  Virtue  in  the 

prejent  Life. 

For,  Firfl,  Thofe  who  fuffer  martyrdom  for  the  fake  of  religion  cannot  be  faid  to 
receive  any  reward  in  this  life  for  this  their  laft  and  greateft  a6t  of  fidelity. 

Secondly,  Many  good  men  are  exercifed  with  fevere  trials,  purified  thereby,  and 
removed  into  another  ftate  in  the  courfe  of  this  purification,  or  foon  after  it.  Difeafes 
which  end  in  death,  are  a principal  means  of  fucli  purifications. 

Thirdly,  There  are  frequent  inftances  of  perfons  free  indeed  from  grofs  vices, 
but  void  of  great  virtues,  who  from  a favourable  conjunfture  of  circumftances  in  this 
(vorld,  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe  attended  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  fair fumptuoufly 
every  day,  and  live  in  a ftate  of  comparative  eafe  and  pleafure. 

Fourthly,  The  fame  thing  feems  to  hold  in  certain  rare  inftances,  even  of  very  vici- 
ous perfons ; and  one  might  almoft  conjecture,  that  Providence  expofes  fome  inftances 
of  this  kind  to  view  in  a notorious  manner,  that  the  apparent  inequality  of  its  difpen- 
fations  here,  in  a few  cafes,  and  the  argument  for  a future  ftate  thence  deducible,  may 
make  the  greater  impreffion  upon  us. 

The  reader  may  obferve,  that  this  propofition  is  not  contrary  to  the  foregoing ; and 
that  the  foregoing  muft  be  eftabliflied  previoudy,  before  we  can  draw  an  argument 
for  a future  ftate  from  this,  and  the  moral  charaCler  of  the  Deity,  put  together. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo  of  the  reafoning  made  ufe  of  under  all  the  four  propofitions 
of  this  feCfion,  that  it  is  rather  probable,  and  conclufive,  in  a general  way  only,  than 
demonftrative  and  precife.  However,  the  probability  and  precifion  are  as  great  as  is 
neceftary  in  pradical  matters.  The  pradical  inferences  would  remain  the  fame,  though 
ihefe  were  lefs. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

OF  THE  EXPECTATION  OF  BODIES  POLITIC,  THE  JEWS  IN  PARTICULAR,  AND 
THE  WORLD  IN  GENERAL,  DURING  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


PROP.  CLXXX. 

It  is  probable y that  all  the  frejent  civil  Governments  will  be  overturned. 

This  may  appear  from  the  fcripture  prophecies,  both  in  a dired  way,  i.  e.  from 
cxprefs  paflages ; fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  deftrudion  of  the  image,  and  four 
beafts,  in  Daniel-,  of  GWIdlh  breaking  all  nations  with  a rod  of  iron,  and  dajhing  them  in 
pieces  like  a potter's  vejfel,  &c.  and  from  the  fupremacy  and  univerfal  extent  of  the  fifth 
monarchy,  or  kingdom  of  the  faints,  which  is  to  be  fet  up. 

We  may  conclude  the  fame  thing  alfo  from  the  final  reftoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  great  glory  and  dominion  promifed  to  them,  of  which  I fhall  fpeak  below. 

And  it  adds  fome  light  and  evidence  to  this,  that  all  the  known  governments  of 
the  world  have  the  evident  principles  of  corruption  in  themfelves.  They  are  compofed 
of  jarring  elements,  and  fubfift  only  by  the  alternate  prevalence  of  thefe  over  each 
other.  The  fplendour,  luxury,  felf-intereft,  martial  glory,  &c.  which  pafs  for 
eflentials  in  chriftian  governments,  are  totally  oppofite  to  the  meek,  humble,  felf- 
denying  fpirit  of  chriftianity  and  whichfover  of  thde  finally  prevails  over  the  other, 
the  prefent  form  of  the  government  mull  be  diflblved.  Did  true  chriftianity  prevail 
throughout  any  kingdom  entirely,  the  riches,  ftr^ngth,  glory,  &c.  of  that  kingdom 
would  no  longer  be  an  objed  of  attention  to  the  governors  or  governed  they  would 
become  a nation  of  priefts  and  apoftles,  and  totally  difregard  the  things  of  this  world. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  expeded ; I only  mention  it  to  fet  before  the  reader  the  natural 
confequence  of  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  worldly  wifdom  and  infidelity  prevail  over 
chriftianity,  which  feems  to  be  the  predidion  of  the  fcriptures,  this  worldly  wifdom 
will  be  found  utter  foolifhnefs  at  laft,  even  in  relped  of  this  world  the  governments, 
which  have  thus  loft  their  cement,  the  fenfe  of  duty,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a future  life,  will  fall  into  anarchy  and  confufion,  and  be  entirely  diffolved.  And  all 
this  may  be  applied,  with  a little  change,  to  the  Mahometan  and  heathen  governments. 
When  chriftianity  comes  to  be  propagated  in  the  countries  where  thefe  fubfift,  it  will 
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make  fo  great  a change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  as  mnft  fhake  the  civil  powers,  which 
are  here  both  externally  and  internally  oppofite  to  it  j and  the  increafe  of  vvickednefs, 
which  is  the  natural  and  neceffary  confequence  of  their  oppofition,  will  farther 
accelerate  their  ruin. 

The  diffolution  of  ancient  empires  and  republics  may  alfo  prepare  us  for  the  expec- 
tation of  a diffolution  of  the  prefent  governments.  But  we  mufc  not  carry  the  parellel 
too  far  here,  and  fuppofe  that  as  new  governments  have  arifen  out  of  the  old  ones, 
refembling  them  in  great  meafure,  fubfifling  for  a certain  time,  and  then  giving  place 
to  other  new  ones,  fo  it  will  be  with  the  prefent  governirients.  The  prophecies  do 
not  admit  of  this ; and  it  may  be  eafily  feen,  that  the  fituation  of  things  in  the  great 
world  is  very  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  Chriflianity  muft  now 
either  be  proved  true,  to  the  entire  convieflion  of  unbelievers;  or,  if  it  be  an  impofture, 
it  will  foon  be  detedled.  And  whichfoever  of  thefe  turns  up,  miifl  make  the  greateft 
change  in  the  face  of  affairs.  I ought  rather  to  have  faid,  that  the  final  prevalence 
and  eflablifhment  of  chriflianity,  which,  being  true,  cannot  but  finally  prevail,  and 
be  eflablifhed,  will  do  this.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  juft  to  put  falfe 
fuppofitions. 

Hov/  near  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  governments,  generally  or  particularly, 
may  be,  would  be  great  raflmefs  to  affirm.  Chrift  will  come  in  this  fenfe  alfo  as 
a thief  in  the  night.  Our  duty  is  therefore  to  watch,  and  to  pray;  to  be  faithful 
ftewards ; to  give  me^  and  all  other  requifites,  in  due  feafon,  to  thofe  under  our 
care  ; and  to  endeavour  by  thefe,  and  all  other  lawful  means,  to  preferve  the  govern- 
ment, under  whofe  proteeftion  we  live,  from  diffolution,  feeking  the  peace  of  it,  and 
fubmitting  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  ftke.  No  prayers,  no  endea- 
vours of  this  kind,  can  fail  of  having  fome  good  effeeft,  public  or  private,  for  the 
prefervation  of  ourfelves'Dr  others.  The  great  difpenfations  of  Providence  are  con- 
duced by  means  that  are  ffftier  fecret,  or,  if  they  appear,  that  are  judged  feeble  and 
inefficacious.  No  man  can  tell,  however  private  his  ftation  may  be,  but  his  fervent 
prayer  may  avail  to  the  falvation  of  much  people.  But  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  magiftrates  thus  to  ‘watch  over  their  fubjeCs,  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  fet  about 
the  reformation  of  all  matters  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 
Good  governors  may  promote  the  welfare  and  continuance  of  a ftate,  and  wicked  ones 
muft  accelerate  its  ruin.  The  facred  hiftory  affords  us  inftances  of  both  kinds,  and 
they  are  recorded  there  for  tlie  admonition  of  kings  and  princes  in  all  future  times. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  note  a few  inftances  of  the  analogy  between  the  body 
natural,  with  the  happinefs  of  the  individual  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  body 
politic,  compofed  of  many  individuals,  with  its  happinefs,  or  its  flouriffiing  ftate  in 
refpeC  of  arts,  power,  riches,  &:c.  Thus  all  bodies  politic  feem,  like  the  body 
natural,  to  tend  to  deftruCion  and  diffolution,  as  is  here  affirmed,  through  vices 
public  and  private,  and  to  be  refpited  for  certain  intervals,  by  partial,  imperfeC 
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reformations.  There  is  no  complete  or  continued  feries  of  public  happinefs  on  one 
hand,  no  utter  mifery  on  the  other  j for  the  diffolution  of  the  body  politic  is  to  be 
confidered  as  its  death.  It  fcems  as  romantic  therefore  for  any  one  to  project  the 
fcheme  of  a perfect  government  in  this  imperfe6l  ftate,  as  to  be  in  purfuit  of  an 
univerfel  remedy,  a remedy  which  fnould  cure  all  diflempers,  and  prolong  human 
life  beyond  limit.  And  yet  as  temperance,  labour,  and  m.edicines,  in  fome  cafes,  are 
of  great  ufe  in  preferving  and  reftoring  health,  and  prolonging  life;  fo  induftry,  juftice, 
and  all  other  virtues,  public  and  private,  have  an  analogous  efFedl  in  refped  of  the 
body  politic.  As  all  the  evils,  which  individuals  fuffer  through  the  infirmity  of  the 
mortal  body,  and  the  diforders  of  the  external  world,  may,  in  general,  contribute  to 
incteafe  their  happinefs  even  in  this  life,  and  alfo  are  of  great  ufe  to  others ; and  as, 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  a future  ftate,  death  itfelf  appears  to  have  the  fame  beneficial 
tendency  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  any  other  event  in  life,  now  confidered  as 
indefinitely  prolonged;  fo  the  diftreftes  of  each  body  politic  are  of  great  ufe  to  this  body 
itfelf,  and  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  all  neighbouring  ftates ; and  the  difiblutions  of  govern- 
ments have  much  promoted  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  of  ufeful  arts  and 
fciences,  all  which  feem,  in  due  time  and  manner,  intended  to  be  entirely  fubfervient 
to  true  religion  at  laft.  And  this  affords  great  comfort  to  benevolent  and  religious 
perfons,  when  they  confider  the  hiftories  of  former  times,  or  contemplate  the  probable 
Gonfequences  of  things  in  future  generations. 

PROP.  CLXXXI. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  prejent  Forms  of  Church  Government  will  be  diffolved. 

This  propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing.  The  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers 
are  fo  interwoven  and  cemented  together,  in  all  the  countries  of  chrijtendom,  that  if  the 
firft  fall,  the  laft  muft  fall  alfo. 

But  there  are  many  prophecies,  which  declare  the  fall  of  the  ecclefiaftical  powers 
of  the  chriftian  world.  And  though  each  church  feems  to  flatter  itfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  being  exempted ; yet  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  prophetical  charafters  belong  to  all. 
They  have  all  left  the  true,  pure,  fimple  religion;  and  teach  for  doftrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  They  are  all  merchants  of  the  earth,  and  have  fet  up  a kingdom 
of  this  world,  abounding  in  riches,  temporal  power,  and  external  pomp.  They  have 
all  a dogmatizing  fpirit,  and  perfecute  fuch  as  do  not  receive  their  own  mark,  and 
worfliip  the  image  which  they  have  fet  up.  They  all  negledl  Chrift’s  command  of 
preaching  the  gofpel  to  all  nations,  and  even  that  of  going  to  the  loji  Jheep  of  the  houfe 
of  IJrael,  there  being  innumerable  multitudes  in  all  chriftian  countries,  who  have  never 
been  taught  to  read,  and  who  are,  in  other  refpefts  alfo,  deftitute  of  the  means  of  faving 
knowledge.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  Babylon  the  eat,  and  the 
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mother  of  harlots^  and  of  the  abominations  of  the  earth.  But  all  the  reft  have  copied  her 
example,  more  or  lefs.  They  have  all  received  money,  like  Gehazi-,  and  therefore 
the  leprofy  of  Naatnan  will  cleave  to  them,  and  to  their  feed  for  ever.  And  this 
impurity  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  joftifying  the  application  of  the  prophecies 
to  all  the  chriftian  churches,  but  as  a natural  caufe  for  their  downfal.  The  corrupt 
governors  of  the  feveral  churches  will  ever  oppofe  the  true  gofpel,  and  in  fo  doing 
will  bring  ruin  upon  then)felves.  » 

The  deftrudlion  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Jews^  may 
likewife  be  confidered  as  a type  and  prefage  of  the  deftruflion  of  that  Judaical  form  of 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  human  ordinances,  which  takes  place,  more  or  lefs,  in  all 
chriftian  countries. 

We  ought,  however,  to  remark  here, 

Firft,  That  though  the  church  of  Chrift  has  been  corrupted  thus  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  yet  there  have  been,  and  will  be,  in  all,  many  who  receive  the  leal  of  God, 
and  worlhip  him  in  fpirit,  and  in  truth.  And  of  thefe  as  many  have  filled  high  ftations, 
as  low  ones.  Such  perfons,  though  they  have  concurred  in  the  fupport  of  what  is 
contrary  to  the  pure  religion,  have,  however,  done  it  innocently,  with  refpe(5l  to  them- 
felves,  being  led  thereto  by  invincible  prejudices. 

Secondly,  Neverthelefs,  when  it  fo  happens,  that  perfons  in  high  ftations  in  the 
church  have  their  eyes  enlightened,  and  fee  the  corruptions  and  deficiencies  of  it,  they 
muft  incur  the  prophetical  cenfures  in  the  higheft  degree,  if  they  ftill  concur,  nay, 
if  they  do  not  endeavour  to  reform  and  purge  out  thefe  defilements.  And  though  they 
cannot,  according  to  this  propofition,  exped  entire  fuccefs  yet  they  may  be  blelfed 
with  fuch  a degree,  as  will  abundantly  compenfate  their  utmoft  endeavours,  and  rank 
them  with  the  prophets  and  apoftles. 

Thirdly,  As  this  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  chriftian  church  has  proceeded 
from  the  fallen  ftate  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  thofe  nations  to  whom  the  gofpel 
was  firft  preached,  and  amongft  whom  it  has  been  fince  received ; fo  it  has,  all  other 
things  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame,  fuited  our  circumftances,  in  the  beft 
manner  pollible,  and  will  continue  to  do  fo,  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  God  brings  good 
out  of  evil,  and  draws  men  to  himfelf  in  fuch  manner  as  their  natures  will  admit  of, 
by  external  pomp  and  power,  by  things  not  good  in  themfelves,  and  by  fome  that 
are  profane  and  unholy.  He  makes  ufe  of  fome  of  their  corruptions,  as  means  of 
purging  away  the  reft.  The  impurity  of  mankind  is  too  grofs  to  unite  at  once  with 
the  ftrift  purity  of  the  gofpel.  The  Roman  empire  firft,  and  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
afterwards,  required,  as  one  may  fay,  fome  fuperftitions  and  idolatries  to  be  mixed 
with  the  chriftian  religion ; elfe  they  could  not  have  been  converted  at  all. 

Fourthly,  It  follows  from  thefe  confiderations,  that  good  men  ought  to  fubmit  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  powers  that  be,  for  confcience  fake,  as  well  as  to  the  civil  ones. 
They  are  both  from  God,  as  far  as  refpedls  inferiors.  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  obferved 
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the  law,  and  walked  orderly,  though  they  declared  the  deftrudlion  of  the  temple,  and 
the  change  of  the  cuftoms  eftablilhed  by  Mojes.  Both  the  Babylonians,  who  deftroyed 
Jerufalem  the  firft  time,  and  the  Romans,  who  did  it  the  fecond,  were  afterwards 
deftroyed  themfelves  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  And  it  is  probable,  that  thofe 
who  fhall  hereafter  procure  the  downfal  of  the  forms  of  church-government,  will  not 
do  this  from  pure  love,  and  chriftian  charity,  but  from  the  moft  corrupt  motives,  and 
by  confequence  bring  upon  themfelves,  in  the  end,  the  fevereft  chaftifements.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  all  good  chriftians  to  obey  both  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers 
under  which  they  were  born,  i.  e.  provided  difobedience  to  God  be  not  enjoined, 
which  is  feldom  the  cafe ; to  promote  fubjedtion  and  obedience  in  others ; gently  to 
reform  and  reftify,  and  to  pray  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of,  their  own  Jerufalem, 

PROP.  CLXXXII. 

It  is  'probable,  that  the  Jews  ‘will  be  rejlored  to  Pal^ftine. 

This  appears  from  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  reftoration  of  the  Jews  and 
Ifraelites  to  their  own  land.  For, 

Firft,  Thefe  have  never  yet  been  fulfilled  in  any  fenfe  agreeable  to  the  greatnefs 
and  glorioufnefs  of  them.  The  peace,  power,  and  abundance  of  blefiings,  temporal 
and  fpiritual,  promifed  to  the  Jews  upon  their  return  from  captivity,  were  not  beftowed 
upon  them  in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  the  deftrudlion  of  JeruJalem 
by  'Titus-,  and  ever  fince  this  deftrudtion  they  have  remained  in  a defolate  ftate. 

Secondly,  The  promifes  of  reftoration  relate  to  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  the  two 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  But  the  ten  tribes,  or  Ifraelites,  which  were  captivated  by 
Salmanejer,  have  never  been  reftored  at  all.  There  remains  therefore  a reftoration  yet 
future  for  them. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  place  where  they  now  lie  hid,  or  fears  that  they  are  fo  mixed 
^vith  other  nations,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  feparated,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  objeftions  here.  Like  objedions  might  be  made  to  the  refurredion  of  the  body ; 
and  the  objedions  both  to  the  one,  and  the  other,  are  probably  intended  to  be  obviated 
by  Ezekiers  prophecy  concerning  the  dry  bones.  It  was  one  of  the  great  fins  of  the 
Jews  to  call  God’s  promifes  in  queftion,  on  account  of  apparent  difficulties  and 
impoffibilities ; and  the  Sadducees,  in  particular,  erred  concerning  the  refurredion, 
becaufe  they  knew  not  the  Jcriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God.  However,  it  is  our  duty  to 
inquire,  whether  the  ten  tribes  may  not  remain  in  the  countries  where  they  were  firft 
fettled  by  Salmanejer,  or  in  feme  others. 

Thirdly,  A double  return  feems  to  be  predided  in  feveral  prophecies. 
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Fourthly,  The  prophets  who  lived  fince  the  return  from  Balylon,  have  predi6ted 
a return  in  fimilar  terms  with  thofe  who  went  before.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the 
predidtions  of  both  muft  relate  to  fome  reftoration  yet  future. 

Fifthly,  The  reftoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  feems  to  be  predicted  in  the 
New  Teftament. 

To  thefe  arguments,  drawn  from  prophecy,  we  may  add  fome  concurring  evidences, 
which  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  Jews  fuggeft. 

Firft,  then.  The  Jews  are  yet  a diftindt  people  from  all  the  nations  amongft  which 
they  refide.  They  feem  therefore  referved  by  Providence  for  fome  fuch  ftgnal  favour, 
after  they  have  fuffered  the  due  chaftifement. 

Secondly,  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  countries  of  the  known  world.  And  this 
agrees  with  many  remarkable  paflages  of  the  fcriptures,  which  treat  both  of  their 
difperfion,  and  of  their  return. 

Thirdly,  They  have  no  inheritance  of  land  in  any  country.  Their  poireflions  are 
chiefly  money  and  Jewels.  They  may  therefore  transfer  themfelves  with  the  greater 
facility  to  PaUJline. 

Fourthly,  They  are  treated  with  contempt  and  harflinefs,  and  fometimes  with  great 
cruelty,  by  the  nations  amongft  whom  they  fojourn.  They  muft  therefore  be  the  more 
ready  to  return  to  their  own  land. 

Fifthly,  They  carry  on  a correfpondence  with  each  other  throughout  the  whole 
world;  and  confequently  muft  both  know  when  circumftances  begin  to  favour  their 
return,  and  be  able  to  concert  meafures  with  one  another  concerning  it. 

Sixthly,  A great  part  of  them  fpeak  and  write  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  country  where  they  refide.  They  are  therefore,  as  far  as  relates  to 
themfelves,  adtually  poflTelTed  of  an  univerfal  language  and  charadler ; which  is 
a circLimftance  that  may  facilitate  their  return,  beyond  what  can  well  be  imagined. 

Seventhly,  The  Jews  themfelves  ftill  retain  a hope  and  expecftation,  that  God  will 
once  more  reftore  them  to  their  own  land. 

CoR.  I.  May  not  the  two  captivities  of  the  Jews,  and  their  two  reftorations,  be 
types  of  the  firft  and  fecond  death,  and  of  the  firft  and  fecond  refurredions  ? 

Cor.  2.  Does  it  not  appear  agreeable  to  the  whole  analogy  both  of  the  word  and 
works  of  God,  tliat  the  Jews  are  types  both  of  each  individual  in  particular,  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  whole  world  in  general,  on  the  other  ? May  we  not  therefore  hope, 
that,  at  leaft  after  the  fecond  death,  there  will  be  a refurrecftion  to  life  eternal  to  every 
man,  and  to  the  whole  creation,  which  groans,  and  travails  in  pain  together,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  and  glorious  liberty,  of  the  children  of  God  ? 

Cor.  3.  As  the  downfal  of  the  JewiJh  ftate  under  Pitus  was  the  occafion  of  the 
publication  of  the  gofpel  to  us  Gentiles,  fo  our  downfal  may  contribute  to  the  reftoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  both  together  bring  on  the  final  publication  and  prevalence  of  the  true 
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religion ; of  which  I fhall  treat  in  the  next  propofition.  Thus  the  type,  and  the  thing 
typified,  will  coincide ; the  firft  fruits,  and  the  lump,  be  made  holy  together. 

PROP.  CLXXXIII. 

‘The  Chrijlian  Religion  will  he  f reached  tOy  and  received  by,  all  Nations, 

This  appears  from  the  exprefs  declarations  of  Chrift,  and  from  many  of  his  parables, 
alfo  from  the  declarations  and  predidlions  of  the  apoftles,  and  particularly  from  the 
revelation.  There  are  like  wife  num^rlefs  prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which 
admit  of  no  other  fenfe,  when  interpreted  by  the  events  which  have  fince  happened, 
the  coming  of  Chrift,  and  the  propagation  of  his  religion. 

The  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  is  an  earneft  and  prefage  of  the  fame  thing,  to  all 
who  receive  it.  For  every  truth  of  great  importance  muft  be  difcufled  and  prevail  at 
laft.  The  perfons  who  believe  can  fee  no  reafons  for  their  own  belief,  but  what  muft 
extend  to  all  mankind  by  degrees,  as  the  difFufion  of  knowledge  to  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men,  to  all  nations,  kindred,  tongues,  and  people,  cannot  now  be  ftopped,  but 
proceeds  ever  with  an  accelerated  velocity.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  thofe  who  are  able  to  give  a reafon  for  their  faith  increafes  every  day. 

But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fet  before  the  reader  in  one  view  fome  probable 
prefumptions  for  the  univerfal  publication  and  prevalence  of  the  chriftian  religion,  even 
in  the  way  of  natural  caufes. 

Firft,  then.  The  great  increafe  of  knowledge,  literary  and  philofophical,  which  has 
been  made  in  this  and  the  two  laft  centuries,  and  continues  to  be  made,  muft 
contribute  to  promote  every  great  truth,  and  particularly  thofe  of  revealed  religion,  as 
juft  now  mentioned.  The  coincidence  of  the  three  remarkable  events,  of  the  reformation, 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  reftoration  of  letters,  with  each  other,  in  time, 
deferves  particular  notice  here. 

Secondly,  The  commerce  between  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world  is  enlarged  per- 
petually more  and  more.  And  thus  the  children  of  this  world  are  opening  new  ways 
of  communication  for  future  apoftles  to  fpread  the  glad  tidings  of  falvation  to  the  utter- 
moft  parts  of  the  earth. 

Thirdly,  The  apoftafy  of  nominal  chriftians,  and  objeftions  of  infidels,  which  are  fo 
remarkable  in  thefe  days,  not  only  give  occafion  to  fearch  out  and  publilh  new  eviden- 
ces for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  but  alfo  oblige  thofe  who  receive  it,  to  purify  it 
from  errors  and  fuperftitions ; by  which  means  its  progrefs  amongft  the  yet  heathen 
nations  will  be  much  forwarded.  Were  we  to  propagate  religion,  as  it  is  now  held  by 
the  feveral  churches,  each  perfon  would  propagate  his  own  orthodoxy,  lay  needlefs  im- 
pediments and  ftumbling  blocks  before  his  hearers,  and  occafion  endlefs  feuds  and  dif- 
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fenfions  amongft  the  new  converts.  And  it  feems  as  if  God  did  not  intend,  that  the 
general  preaching  of  the  gofpel  fhould  be  begun,  till  religion  be  difcharged  of  its 
incumbrances  and  fuperftitions. 

Fourthly,  The  various  fedts  which  have  arifen  amongft;  chriftians  in  late  times,  con- 
tribute both  to  purify  religion,  and  alfo  to  fet  all  the  great  truths  of  it  in  a full  light, 
and  to  Ihew  their  pradlical  importance. 

Fifthly,  The  downfal  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers,  mentioned  in  the  18 1 
and  182  propofitions,  muft  both  be  attended  with  fuch  public  calamities,  as  will 
make  men  ferious,  and  alfo  drive  them  from  the  countries  of  chriftendom  into  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  into  the  Eajl  and  IVeJl  Indies  ; whither  confe- 
quently  they  will  carry  their  religion  now  purified  from  errors  and  fuperftitions. 

Sixthly,  The  reftoration  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  the  laft  propofition,  may  be 
expedted  to  have  the  greateft  effed  in  alarming  mankind,  and  opening  their  eyes.  This 
will  be  fuch  an  accompliflament  of  the  prophecies,  as  will  vindicate  them  from  all 
cavils.  Befides  which,  the  careful  furvey  of  Palajiine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
the  ftudy  of  the  Eajlern  languages,  of  the  hiftories  of  the  prefent  and  ancient  inhabitants, 
&c.  (which  muft  follow  this  event)  when  compared  together,  will  caft  the  greateft  light 
upon  the  fcriptures,  and  at  once  prove  their  genuinenefs,  their  truth,  and  their  divine 
authority. 

Seventhly,  Mankind  feem  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  fuch  qualifications  in 
a natural  way,  as,  by  being  conferred  upon  the  apoftles  in  a fupernatural  one,  were  a 
principal  means  of  their  fuccefs  in  the  firft  propagation  of  the  gofpel. 

Thus,  as  the  apoftles  had  the  power  of  healing  miraculoufly,  future  miflionaries 
may  in  a fliort  time  accomplifti  themfelves  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  chief  pradical 
rules  of  the  art  of  medicine.  This  art  is  wonderfully  fimplified  of  late  years,  has 
received  great  additions,  and  is  improving  every  day,  both  in  fimplicity  and  efficacy. 
And  it  may  be  hoped,  that  a few  theoretical  pofitions,  well  afcertained,  with  a moderate 
experience,  may  enable  the  young  praditioner  to  proceed  to  a confiderable  variety  of 
cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

Thus  alfo,  as  the  apoftles  had  the  power  of  fpeaking  various  languages  miraculoufly, 
it  feems  poffible  from  the  late  improvements  in  grammar,  logic,  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  mind,  for  young  perfons,  by  learning  the  names  of  vifible  objeds  and  adions  in 
any  unknown  barbarous  language,  to  improve  and  extend  it  immediately,  and  to  preach 
to  the  natives  in  it. 

The  greateft  extenfivenefs  of  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  of  Arabic,  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
of  Sclavonic  and  French,  and  of  many  other  languages,  in  their  refpedive  ways,  alfo  of 
the  Chineje  charader,  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration  here. 

And  though  we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  yet  that  of  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy feems  to  increafe  every  day,  by  comparing  the  fcriptures  with  themfelves,  the 
prophecies  with  the  events,  and,  in  general,  the  word  of  God  with  his  works. 
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To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  preachers  of  the  gofpel  carry  with  them  the  ufeful 
manual  arts',  by  which  human  life  is  rendered  fecure  and  comfortable,  fuch  as  the  arts 
of  building,  tilling  the  ground,  defending  the  body  by  fuitable  clothing,  &c.  it  cannot 
but  make  them  extremely  acceptable  to  the  barbarous  nations ; as  the  more  refined  arts 
and  fciences,  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  &c.  will  to  the  more 
civilized  ones. 

And  it  is  an  additional  weight  in  favour  of  all  this  reafoning,  that  the  qualifications 
here  confidered  may  all  be  acquired  in  a natural  way.  For  thus  they  admit  of  unli- 
mited communication,  improvement,  and  increafe ; whereas,  when  miraculous  powers 
ceafe,  there  is  not  only  one  of  the  evidences  withdrawn,  but  a recommendation  and 
means  of  admittance  alfo. 

However,  far  it  be  from  us  to  determine  by  anticipation,  what  God  may  or  may 
not  do  ! The  natural  powers,  which  favour  the  execution  of  this  great  command  of 
our  Saviour’s,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  all  nations,  ought  to  be  perpetual  monitors  to  us 
to  do  fo  i and,  as  we  now  live  in  a more  adult  age  of  the  world,  more  will  now  be 
expedted  from  our  natural  powers.  The  Jews  had  fome  previous  notices  of  Chrift’s 
firft  coming,  and  good  perfons  were  thereby  prepared  to  receive  him ; however,  his 
appearance,  and  entire  condudl,  were  very  different  from  what  they  expedled ; fo  that 
they  flood  in  need  of  the  greatefl  docility  and  humility,  in  order  to  become  difciples 
and  apoftles.  And  it  is  probable,  that  fomething  analogous  to  this  will  happen  at 
Chrifl’s  fecond  coming.  We  may  perhaps  fay,  that  fome  glimmerings  of  the  day 
begin  already  to  fhine  in  the  hearts  of  all  thofe,  who  fludy  and  delight  in  the  word  and 
works  of  God. 

PROP.  CLXXXIV. 

It  is  not  probable^  that  there  will  be  any  pure  or  complete  Happinejsy  before  the  DefiruIHon 

of  this  World  by  Fire. 

That  the  refloration  of  the  Jewsy  and  the  univerfal  eflablilhment  of  the  true 
religion,  will  be  the  caufes  of  great  happinefs,  and  change  the  face  of  this  world  much 
for  the  better,  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  prophecies,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  But  ftill,  that  the  great  crown  of  glory  promifed  to  chriflians  mufl  be  in 
a flate  ulterior  to  this  eflablifhment,  appears  for  the  following  reafons. 

Firfl,  From  the  exprefs  declarations  of  the  fcriptures.  Thus  St.  Peter  fays,  that 
the  earth  mull  be  burnt  up,  before  we  are  to  expert  a new  heaveUy  and  new  earthy 
wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs  and  St.  Pauly  that  flefh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  -y  the  celeflial,  glorious  body,  made  like  unto  that  of  Chrifl,  at  the  refurredion 
of  the  dead,  being  requifite  for  this  purpofe. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  diforderly  flate  of  the  natural  world  does  not  permit  of 
unmixed  happinefs  and  it  does  not  feem,  that  this  can  be  redified  in  any  great  degree, 
till  the  earth  have  received  the  baptifm  by  fire. 
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But  I prefume  to  affirm  nothing  particular  in  relation  to  future  events.  One  may 
juft  alk,  whether  Chrift’s  reign  of  a thoufand  years  upon  earth  does  not  commence 
with  the  univerfal  eftabliftiment  of  chriftianity  5 and  whether  the  fecond  refurredionj 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  &c.  do  not  coincide  with  the  conflagration. 

One  ought  alfo  to  add,  with  St.  Peter ^ as  the  pradical  confequence  of  this  propofition, 
that  the  diflTolution  of  this  world  by  fire  is  the  ftrongeft  motive  to  an  indifference  to  it, 
and  to  that  holy  converfation  and  godlinefs,  which  may  fit  us  for  the  new  heavensy  and 
new  earth. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  A FUTURE  STATE  AFTER  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THIS  LIFE. 

PROP.  CLXXXV. 

It  is  probable  from  the  mere  Light  of  Nature,  that  there  will  be  a future  State. 

I DO  not  here  mean,  that  mankind  in  ancient  times  did  difcover  a future  ftate,  and 
reafon  themfelves  into  it.  This,  I apprehend,  is  contrary  to  the  fad,  a future  ftate 
having  been  taught  all  mankind  by  patriarchal  revelations  before  or  after  the  flood. 
Nor  do  I mean,  that  men  could  have  done  this  without  any  affiftance,  primarily  or 
fecondarily,  from  revelation,  and  by  mere  unaffifted  reafon.  This  is  a problem  of  too 
deep  a nature  to  be  determined  conclufively ; or,  if  it  can,  we  fhall  determine  for  the 
oppofite  fide,  as  it  feems  to  me,  as  foon  as  our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  is  arrived  at  a fufficient  height.  My  defign  is  only  to  fhew,  that  the  works  of 
God  are  fo  far  opened  to  us  in  the  prefent  age,  that,  when  the  queftion  concerning 
a future  ftate  is  put,  we  ought  to  determine  for  the  affirmative,  though  the  authority  of 
his  word  be  not  taken  into  confideration.  Here  then  I obferve, 

Firft,  That  it  is  not  poffible  to  produce  any  evidence  againft  a future  ftate  ; fo  that 
the  probability  for  it  muft  at  leaft  be  equal  to  that  againft  it,  i.  e.  to  the  fradion  I,  if 
we  fpeak  according  to  the  precife  language  ufed  in  the  dodrine  of  chances.  We  are 
apt  indeed  to  conclude,  that,  becaufe  what  we  fee  is,  fo  what  we  fee  not,  is  not ; 
and  confequently  that  there  is  no  future  ftate,  i.  e.  we  make  our  ignorance  of  the  means 
by  which  our  exiftence  is  prefei  vecl  after  death,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
to  exift,  an  argument  againft  it.  But  this  is  utterly  inconclufive.  Our  ignorance  is 
a nothing,  and  therefore  can  be  no  foundation  to  go  upon  ; and  we  have  every  day 
inftances  of  the  miftakes  which  reafoning  from  it  would  lead  us  into.  If  there  be  really 
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a future  ftate,  it  feems  very  poffible,  that  its  connexion  with  other  realities  in  this 
ftate  may  afford  prefumptions  for  it ; and  that  it  does  fo,  1 lhall  fhew  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow  : but,  if  there  be  no  future  ftate,  this  non-entity  cannot  have  any  properties 
or  connexions,  upon  which  to  ereX  an  argument  for  it.  We  muft  therefore,  previ- 
oufly  to  all  probable  arguments  for  a future  ftate,  own  that  we  are  ignorant  whence  we 
came,  and  whither  we  go ; and  that  our  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  dark 
regions  beyond  death,  were  that  abfolutely  the  cafe, ' would  not  be  an  evidence,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  thofe  regions.  That  we  can  both  penetrate  thither,  and  difcover 
fomething  in  thefe  regions,  is  my  next  bufinefs  to  ftiew.  For, 

Secondly,  The  fubtle  nature  of  fenfation,  thought,  and  motion,  afford  fome  pofitive 
prefumptions  for  a future  ftate.  The  connexion  of  thefe  with  matter,  and  their  depen- 
dence on  it,  are  perhaps  more  fully  feen  in  the  foregoing  account  of  vibrations  and 
affociation,  than  in  any  other  fyftem  that  has  yet  been  produced.  However,  there  remains 
one  chafm  ftill,  viz.  that  between  fenfation,  and  the  material  organs,  which  this  theory 
does  not  attempt  to  fill  up.  An  immaterial  fubftance  may  be  required  for  the  fimpleft 
fenfation  j and,  if  fo,  fince  it  does  not  appear  how  this  fubftance  can  be  affeXed  by 
the  diffolution  of  the  grofs  body  at  death,  it  remains  probable,  that  it  vdll  fubfift  after 
death,  z.  e.  that  there  will  be  a future  ftate. 

Or  if  we  take  the  fyftem  of  the  materialifts,  and  fuppofe  matter  capable  of  fenfation, 
and  confequently  of  intelleX,  ratiocination,  affeXion,  and  the  voluntary  power  of 
motion,  we  muft,  however,  fuppofe  an  elementary  infinitefimal  body,  in  the  embryo, 
capable  of  vegetating  m utero,  and  of  receiving  and  retaining  fuch  a variety  of  impref- 
fions  of  the  external  world,  as  correfponds  to  all  the  variety  of  our  fenfations,  thoughts, 
and  motions ; and,  when  the  fmallnefs  and  wonderful  powers  of  this  elementary  body 
are  confidered  in  this  view,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  depofttion  of  the  grofs  cruft  at 
death,  which  was  merely  inftrumental  during  the  whole  courfe  of  life,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  having  no  more  power  to  deftroy  it,  than  the  accretion  of  this  cruft  had  a ftiare 
in  its  original  exiftence,  and  wonderful  powers  j but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  elemen- 
tary body  will  ftill  fubfift,  retain  its  power  of  vegetating  again,  and,  when  it  does  this 
fliew  what  changes  have  been  made  in  it  by  the  irnpreflions  of  external  objeXs  here, 
i.  e.  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  grofs  body,  and  reap  as  it  has  fowed. 

Or,  if  thefe  fpeculations  be  thought  too  refined,  we  may,  however,  from  the 
evident  inftrumentality  of  the  mufcles,  membranes,  bones,  &c.  to  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  of  one  part  of  this  to  another,  compared  with  the  fubtle  nature  of  the  principle  of 
fenfation,  thought,  and  motion,  infer  in  an  obvious  and  popular,  but  probable  way, 
that  this  principle  only  lofes  its  prefent  inftrument  of  aXion  by  death.  And  the  refti- 
tution  of  our  mental  and  voluntary  powers,  after  their  ceftation  or  derangement  by 
fleep,  apoplexies,  maniacal  and  other  diforders,  prepares  for  the  more  eafy  conception 
of  the  pofiibility  and  probability  of  the  fame  thing  after  death.  As  therefore,  before 
we  enter  upon  any  difquifitions  of  this  kind,  the  probability  for  a future  ftate  is  juft 
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equal  to  that  againft  it,  i.  e.  each  equal  to  the  fraftion  fo  it  feems,  tJiat  the  firfl: 
Hep  we  take,  though  it  be  through  regions  very  faintly  illuminated,  does,  however, 
turn  the  fcale,  in  fome  meafure,  in  favour  of  a future  Hate ; and  that,  whether  the 
principle  of  thought  and  aftion  within  us  be  confidered  in  the  moll  philofophical  light 
to  which  we  can  attain,  or  in  an  obvious  and  popular  one. 

Thirdly,  The  changes  of  fome  animals  into  a different  form,  after  an  apparent  death, 
feem  to  be  a ftrong  argument  of  the  forementioned  power  of  elementary  animal  bodies; 
as  the  growth  of  vegetables  from  feeds  apparently  putrefied  is  of  a like  power  in 
elementary  vegetable  bodies.  And  all  thefe  phenomena,  with  the  renewals  of  the  face 
of  nature,  awaking  from  deep,  recovery  from  difeafes,  &c.  feem  in  the  vulgar,  moft 
obvious,  and  moft  natural  way  of  confidering  thefe  things,  to  be  hints  and  prefumptions 
of  a life  after  the  extinction  of  this. 

Fourthly,  The  great  defire  of  a future  life,  with  the  horror  of  annihilation,  which 
are  obfervable  in  a great  part  of  mankind,  are  prefumptions  for  a future  life,  and 
againft  annihilation.  All  other  appetites  and  inclinations  have  adequate  objedts  prepared 
for  themi : it  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  this  fum  total  of  them  all  fhould  go 
ungratified.  And  this  argument  will  hold,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  m.ere  analogy 
of  nature,  though  we  ftiolild  not  have  recourfe  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God ; but  it 
receives  great  additional  force  from  confidering  him  as  our  father  and  protedlor. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  defire  is  fadlitious,  and  the  neceftary  effedl  of  felf-love ; 
I anfwer,  that  all  our  other  defires  are  faditious,  and  deducible  from  felf-love,  alfo; 
and  that  many  of  thofe  which  are  gratified  proceed  from  a felf-love  of  a grofter  kind. 
Befides,  felf-love  is  only  to  be  deftroyed  by,  and  for  the  fake  of,  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  our  neighbour.  Now  the  ultimate  prevalency  of  thefe  is  a ftill  ftronger  argument 
for  a future  life,  in  which  we  may  firft  love  God,  and  then  our  neighbour  in  and 
through  him. 

Fifthly,  The  pain  which  attends  the  child  during  its  birth  or  paflage  into  this  world, 
the  feparation  and  death  of  the  placenta,  by  which  the  child  received  its  nourifhment 
in  iitero,  with  other  circumftances,  refemble  what  Jiappens  at  death.  Since  therefore 
the  child,  by  means  of  its  birth,  enters  upon  a new  fcene,  has  new  fenfes,  and,  by 
degrees,  intellectual  powers  of  perception,  conferred  upon  it,  why  may  not  fomething 
analogous  to  this  happen  at  death  ? Our  ignorance  of  the  manner,  in  which  this  is  to 
be  effected,  is  certainly  no  prefumption  againft  it ; as  all  who  are  aware  of  the  great 
ignorance  of  man,  will  readily  allow.  Could  any  being  of  equal  underftanding  with 
man,  but  ignorant  of  what  happens  upon  birth,  judge  beforehand  that  birth  was  an 
introdution  to  a new  life,  unlefs  he  was  previoufly  informed  of  the  fuitablenefs  of  the 
bodily  organs  to  the  external  world  ? Would  he  not  rather  conclude,  that  the  child 
rnuft  immediately  expire  upon  fo  great  a change,  upon  wanting  fo  many  things 
neceffary  to  his  fubfiftence,  and  being  expofed  to  fo  many  hazards  and  impreffions 
apparently  unfuitable  ? And  would  not  the  cries  of  the  child  confirm  him  in  all  this  ? 
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And  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  our  birth  was  even  intended  to  intimate  to  us  a future 
life,  as  well  as  to  introduce  us  into  the  prefent. 

Sixthly,  It  would  be  very  diflbnant  to  the  other  events  of  life,  that  death  fhould  be 
the  laft;  that  the  fcene  Ihould  conclude  with  fuffering.  This  can  fcarce  be  reconciled 
to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  vifible  world,  and  to  the  general  prepollency  of 
pleafure  over  pain,  and  fubferviency  of  pain  to  pleafure,  before-mentioned.  All  the 
evils  of  life,  of  which  we  are  judges,  contribute  fome  way  to  improve  and  perfect  us. 
Shall  therefore  the  laft  which  we  fee,  and  the  greateft  in  our  apprehenfions,  quite 
extinguifh  our  exiftence  ? Is  it  not  much  more  likely,  that  it  will  perfed  all  fuch  as 
are  far  advanced,  and  be  a fuitable  corredion  and  preparatory  to  the  reft  ? Upon 
luppofition  of  a future  eternal  life,  in  which  our  happinefs  is  to  arife  from  the  previous 
annihilation  of  ourfelves,  and  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  how  death  may  contribute  more  to  our  perfedion,  than  any  other  event  of 
our  lives;  and  this  will  make  it  quite  analogous  to  all  the  others.  But  that  our  lives 
fhould  conclude  with  a bitter  morfel,  is  fuch  a fuppofition,  as  can  hardly  confift  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  in  the  moft  limited  fenfe,  in  which  this  attribute  can  be 
afcribed  to  him. 

Seventhly,  All  that  great  apparatus  for  carrying  us  from  body  to  mind,  and  from 
felf-love  to  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  the  dodrine  of  aftbciation  opens  to  view,  is  an 
argument  that  thefe  great  ends  will  at  laft  be  attained ; and  that  all  the  imperfed 
individuals,  who  have  left  this  fchool  of  benevolence  and  piety  at  different  periods,  will 
again  appear  on  the  ftage  of  a life  analogous  to  this,  though  greatly  different  in  parti- 
cular things,  in  order  to  refume  and  complete  their  feveral  remaining  tafks,  and  to  be 
made  happy  thereby.  If  we  reafon  upon  the  defigns  of  Providence  in  the  moft  pure 
and  perfed  manner,  of  which  our  faculties  are  capable,  i.  e.  according  to  the  moft 
philofophical  analogy,  we  lhall  be  unavoidably  led  to  this  conclufion.  There  are  the 
moft  evident  marks  of  defign  in  this  apparatus^  and  of  power  and  knowledge  without 
limits  every  where.  What  then  can  hinder  the  full  accomplifhment  of  the  purpole 
defigned  ? The  confideration  of  God’s  infinite  benevolence,  compared  with  the  profped 
of  happinefs  to  refult  to  his  creatures  from  this  defign,  adds  great  ftrength  to  the 
argument. 

Eighthly,  Virtue  is,  in  general,  rewarded  here,  and  has  the  marks  of  the  divine 
approbation  ; vice,  the  contrary.  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  does  not 
always  happen  ; nay,  it  feems  to  happen  very  feldom,  that  a good  man  is  rewarded 
here  in  any  exad  proportion  to  his  merit,  or  a vicious  man  punifhed  exaffly  according 
to  his  demerit.  Now  thefe  apparent  inequalities  in  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  in 
fubordinate  particulars,  are  the  ftrongeft  argument  for  a future  ftate,  in  which  God 
may  fhew  his  perfe6t  juftice  and  equity,  and  the  confiftency  of  all  his  condufl  with 
itfelf.  To  fuppofe  virtue  in  general  to  be  in  a fuffering  ftate,  and  vice  in  a triumphant 
one,  is  not  only  contrary  to  obvious  fa6ls,  but  would  alfo,  as  it  appears  to  me,  deftroy 
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all  our  reafoning  upon  the  divine  conduft.  But  if  the  contrary  be  laid  down  as  the 
general  rule,  which  is  furely  the  language  of  fcripture,  as  well  as  of  reafon,  then  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  again  both  fcripture  and  reafon  atteft,  are  irrefragable 
evidences  for  a future  ftate,  in  which  things  will  be  reduced  to  a perfect  uniformity. 
Now,  if  but  fo  much  as  one  eminently  good  or  eminently  wicked  perfon  can  be  proved 
to  furvive  after  the  pafifage  through  the  gulph  of  death,  all  the  reft  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
furvive  alfo  from  natural  analogy.  The  cafe  of  martyrs  for  religion,  natural  or  revealed, 
deferves  a particular  confideration  here.  They  cannot  be  faid  to  receive  any  reward 
for  that  laft  and  greateft  aft  of  obedience. 

Ninthly,  The  voice  of  confcience  within  a man,  accufing  or  excufing  him,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceed,  fupernatural  imprefllon,  natural  inftinfl,  acquired  aflbci- 
ations,  &c.  is  a prefumption,  that  we  fliall  be  called  hereafter  to  a tribunal  j and  that 
this  voice  of  confcience  is  intended  to  warn  and  direft  us  how  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  a 
trial  at  that  tribunal.  This,  again,  is  an  argument,  which  analogy  teaches  us  to 
draw  from  the  relation  in  which  we  ftand  to  God,  compared  with  earthly  relations. 
And  it  is  a farther  evidence  of  thejuftnefs  of  this  argument,  that  all  mankind  in  all 
ages  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  force  of  it. 

Tenthly,  The  general  belief  of  a future  ftate,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  is  an  argument  of  the  reality  of  this  future  ftate.  And  this  will  appear, 
whether  we  confider  the  efficient  or  the  final  caufe  of  this  general  belief.  Ifitarofe 
from  patriarchal  revelations,  it  confirms  the  fcriptures,  and  confequently  eftabliffies 
itfelf  in  the  manner  to  be  explained  under  the  next  propofition.  If  it  arole  from  the 
common  parents  of  mankind  after  the  flood,  it  appears  at  leaft  to  have  been  an  antedi- 
luvian tradition.  If  mankind  were  led  into  it  by  fome  fuch  reafons  and  analogies  as  the 
foregoing,  its  being  general  is  a prefumption  of  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  reafons.  The 
truth  of  the  cafe  appears  to  be,  that  all  thefe  things,  and  probably  fome  others,  con- 
curred (amongft  the  reft,  apparitions  of  the  dead,  or  the  belief  of  thefe,  dreams  of 
apparitions,  and  the  feeming  pafTage  to  and  from  another  world  during  fleep,  the  body 
being  alfo,  as  it  were,  dead  at  the  fame  time) ; and  that,  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
Ample,  pure,  patriarchal  religion  degenerated  into  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  fb  the 
do6lrine  of  a future  ftate  was  adulterated  with  fidlions  and  fables,  as  we  find  it  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  pagan  nations. 

As  to  the  Jews,  their  high  opinion  of  themfelves  on  account  of  the  covenant  made 
with  their  father  Abraham,  and  repeated  at  Sinai,  which  in  its  firft  and  literal  fenfe  was 
merely  temporal,  contributed  probably  to  make  the  more  grofs  and  carnal  amongft 
them  overlook  the  docftrine  of  a future  ftate,  as  attefted  either  by  reafon  or  tradition. 
But  when  their  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  other  calamities,  rendered  this  world 
contemptible  and  bitter  to  them,  many,  as  the  Pharifees  and  EJfenes,  had  recourfe  in 
earneft  to  this  great  fource  of  comfort ; whilft  others,  adhering  fervilely  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  expcded  only  temporal  profperity  under  a vidorious  Mejfiah.  However,  it  is 
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not  CO  be  doubted,  but  that,  before  this,  good  Jewsy  particularly  fuch  as  did,  or  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  fakg  of  religion,  had  the  fupport  of  this  belief  \ 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  both 
fhew,  that  the  doftrine  of  a future  date  was  the  current  opinion  among  the  Jews  j and 
alfo  that  it  was  attended  with  far  lefs  expedtations,  than  amongfl  chriftians  j whence  it 
might  eafily  be  overlooked  and  neglefted  by  carnal  minds,  as  above  noted.  Their 
hearts  were  fet  upon  temporal  profperity,  for  themfelves  confidered  feparately,  for  their 
nation,  for  their  pofterity  : all  which  we  muft,  however,  fuppofe  to  be  more  fuitable  to 
their  other  circumftances,  and  to  thofe  of  the  world  in  general,  when  the  whole  of 
things  is  taken  into  confideration,  than  if  they  had  had  more  full  and  magnificent 
cxpeftations  after  death. 

As  to  the  final  caufes  of  the  belief  of  a future  ftate  amongfl;  mankind,  if  we  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  are  either  the  better  regulation  of  Rates,  and  the  public  happinefs,  or  the 
private  happinefs  of  each  individual,  they  would  be  ftrong  arguments  for  the  divine 
benevolence,  and  confequently  for  a future  ftate  even  though  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
efficient  caufe  was  only  the  invention  of  thofe  men,  who  faw  that  this  doflrine  would  be 
tifeful  publicly  and  privately.  For  God  muft,  at  leaft,  have  permitted  this  j according 
to  the  doftrine  of  thefe  papers,  muft  have  caufed  it. 

But,  without  entering  into  this  examination  of  the  efficient  or  final  caufes,  we  may 
affirm,  that  the  mere  general  prevalence  of  the  do6lrine  of  a future  ftate  is  of  itfelf  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  its  truth.  Ifitbetrue,  it  is  natural,  i.  e.  analogous  to  other 
things,  to  fuppofe  that  we  ffiould  have  fome  general  expedtation  of  it,  juft  as  in  other 
cafes,  where  we  are  nearly  concerned ; alfo  that  as  mankind  advance  in  knowledge  and 
fpirituality  by  the  advanced  age  of  the  world,  this  dodlrine  ftiould  be  more  and  more 
opened  to  them.  Now  this  is  the  fadl ; the  dodrine  of  a future  ftate  has,  from  the 
firft  memory  of  things  in  the  poftdiluvian  world,  been  thus  perpetually  opened  more 
and  more.  Therefore,  e converjo^  it  is  probable,  that  the  dodlrine  itfelf  is  true. 

It  may  objedled  to  fome  of  the  arguments  here  alleged  for  a future  ftate,  that  they 
are  applicable  to  brutes  j and  therefore  that  they  prove  too  much.  To  this  we  may 
anfwer,  that  the  future  exiftence  of  brutes  cannot  be  difproved  by  any  arguments,  as 
far  as  yet  appears ; let  therefore  thofe  which  favour  it  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  and 
only  that.  There  are,  befides  thofe  common  to  all  animals,  many  which  are  peculiar 
to  man,  and  thofe  very  forcible  ones.  We  have  therefore  much  ftronger  evidence  for 
our  own  future  exiftence  than  for  that  of  brutes  \ which,  again,  is  a tiling  very  analo- 
gous to  our  circumftances.  ■ It  is  fomething  more  than  mere  curiofity,  that  makes 
benevolent  perfons  concerned  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  brute  creation ; and  yet  they 
have  fo  much  to  do  nearer  home,  for  themfelves,  and  their  relatives,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  a future  ftate,  that  it  would  be  a great  mifufe  of  time  to  dwell  upon  fuch 
foreign  fpeculations. 
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The  doctrine  of  tranfmigration  may  be  confidered  as  an  argument  for  the  future 
exiftence  of  all  animals  in  one  viewj  though  a moft  pernicious  corruption  of  the 
pratftical  doflrine  of  a future  ftate  in  another. 

It  may  farther  be  objedted  to  fome  part  of  the  foregoing  reafoning,  that  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  vegetables  in  fo  many  various  ways,  that  few,  relatively  fpeaking,  come  to 
perfedtion,  with  the  many  irregularities  of  the  natural  world,  fliew  that  God  does  not, 
in  fadl,  bring  all  his  works  to  perfedlion.  I anfwer,  that  if  vegetable  life  be  not  attended 
with  fenfation  (and  we  do  not  at  all  know,  that  it  is),  this,  with  infinite  other  phtenomena 
of  a like  kind,  may  be  no  irregularity  at  all.  The  inanimate  world  may,  according  to 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  things,  however  irregular  that  may  feem  to  us,  lerve,  in  the 
beft  poffible  manner,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  animate.  We  are  apt  to  eftimate 
maturity  in  natural  produdtions  according  to  very  narrow  relative  confiderations.  But, 
in  truth,  that  herb  or  fruit  is  mature,  which  has  anfwered  its  end  in  refpedt  of  animal 
life,  the  fupport,  forinftance,  of  a peculiar  fet  cff  infedts  ; and,  if  the  particles  of  inani- 
mate matter  thus  pafs  through  the  bodies  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  an  endlefs  revo- 
lution, they  may  perform  all  the  offices  intended  by  God : or  he  may  have  fitted  them 
for  infinite  other  ufes  and  offices,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

But  if  vegetables  have  fenfation,  which  may  indeed  be  a fpeculation  very  foreign  to 
us,  but  is  what  we  cannot  difprove,  then  vegetables  may  be  provided  for  in  the  fame 
manner  as  animals.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe  the  argument  to  fail  here,  ftill  animals,  i.  e. 
thofe  allowed  by  all  to  be  fo,  may  live  hereafter,  though  no  vegetables  do  identically, 
and  few  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  propagation  by  their  feeds  or  llioots  ; or  the 
argument  miay  fail  in  refpedl  of  brute  animals,  and  extend  to  man  alone. 


PROP.  CLXXXVI. 

'The  Chrijiian  Revelation  gives  us  an  ahjolute  Ajfurance  of  a future  State. 

'Fhat  the  reader  may  fee  more  fully  the  degree  of  evidence  afforded  by  the  fcriptures 
to  this  moll  important  doffrine,  I will  here  make  the  following  obfervations. 

Firff,  then,  A future  ftate  is  the  plain  and  exprefs  doffrine  of  the  New  Teftament, 
in  the  obvious  and  literal  fenfe  of  the  words.  It  refts  therefore  upon  the  authority  of 
the  revelation  itfelf.  Hence  all  the  rniraclei  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and,  by 
confequence,  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  all  the  prophecies  of  the  fcriptures,  whofe 
accomplirhment  is  alieady  p.rft,  and  vifible  to  us,  become  pledges  and  atteftations  of  the 
truth  of  this  doflrine.  We  cannot  fuppofe,  that  God  would  have  given  fuch  powers 
and  evidences,  as  muft  neceffarily  propagate  and  eftablifla  this  doiftrine,  was  it  not  true. 
For  this  is  the  grand,  and,  as  we  may  fay,  the  only  docftrine  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  even  of  the  Old,  when  interpreted  by  the  New,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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And,  as  this  is  the  mod  convincing  evidence  even  to  philofophical  perfons,  fo  it  is 
almoft  the  only  one  which  can  afFed  and  fatisfy  the  vulgar.  But  indeed  what  refource 
can  any  man  have  in  things  above  his  capacity,  befides  refting  on  thofe  who  have 
evidently  more  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  than  bimfelf,  who  have  worked 
miracles,  foretold  things  to  come,  preached  and  pradifed  righteoufnefs  ? 

All  the  miracles  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  were  performed  by  Chrift  in 
efFed,  i.  e.  by  his  power  and  authority.  He  therefore  mull  be  able  to  preferve  u-s 
from  perilhing  utterly ; and  the  predidions  of  future  dates  in  this  world,  which  God 
gave  to  him,  and  he  to  his  fervant  John  and  others,  both  before  and  after  his  coming, 
Ihew  by  their  accomplidiment,  that  all  his  other  predidions,  and  efpecially  the  great 
one  of  a refurredion  to  life  eternal,  will  alfo  be  accomplilbed  in  due  time. 

Secondly,  The  perfons  brought  back  to  life  again  in  the  Old  and  New  Tedaments, 
and,  above  all,  the  refurredion  of  Chrid  himfelf,  have  a great  tendency  to  drengthen 
the  foregoing  argument,  and  to  remove  all  our  doubts,  fears,  and  jealoufies,  concerning 
the  reality  of  a future  date.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  hidories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah^ 
and  of  the  appearance  of  Mojes  and  Elijah  at  Chrid’s  transfiguration.  As  there  are  no 
footdeps  back  again  from  the  grave  to  life,  our  imagination  daggers,  and  our  faith 
dands  in  need  of  a fenfible,  as  well  as  a rational  fupport. 

Thirdly,  The  great  readinefs  of  the  prophets  and  apodles,  and  of  other  good  Jews 
and  ChriJHans  after  their  example,  to  fuffer  death  for  the  fake  of  their  religion,  is 
a fingular  comfort  and  encouragement  to  us.  We  are  fure  from  hence,  that  they 
believed  a future  date  themfelves;  and  they  could  not  but  know  whether  or  no  they  had 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  had  feen  Chrid  after  his  death,  had  received  divine 
communications,  &c.  They  mud  therefore  have  been  poflelFed  of  thefe  undeniable 
evidences  for  a future  date  ■,  they  could  neither  be  deceived  themfelves  in  this  matter, 
nor  deceive  others. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  hidory  and  inditutions  of  the  JewiJh  people,  when  interpreted 
by  chridianity,  are  types  and  prophecies  of  a future  date.  And  here  the  Old  and  New 
Tedaments  confirm  and  illudrate  each  other  in  the  dronged  manner : and  the  Old 
Tedament,  when  interpreted  by  the  New,  becomes  entirely  fpiritual,  and  equally 
exprelFive,  with  the  New,  of  the  doftrine  of  a future  date.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the 
PJalms  particularly,  that  the  fpiritual  interpretation  is  to  us,  in  the  prefent  times,  more 
eafy  and  natural  upon  the  whole,  than  the  literal  and  temporal  one. 

Fifthly,  If  we  compare  what  was  advanced  above,  concerning  the  elementary 
infinitefimal  body,  with  the  fcripture  dodlrine  of  the  refurredion  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  with  St.  PauVs,  account  of  it,  i Cor.  xv.  there  will  appear  fuch  a harmony 
and  coincidence  between  the  evidences  from  reafon,  and  thofe  from  fcripture,  as  will 
greatly  confirm  both. 
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PROP.  CLXXXVII. 

The  Revjards  and  Punijhments  of  a future  Life  will  far  exceed  the  Happmefs  and  Mifery  of 
thisy  both  in  Degree  and  Duration. 

Here  I will  firft  confider  the  fuggeftions  of  the  light  of  reafon,;  lecondly,  the 
declarations  of  the  fcriptures. 

Firft,  then,  As  man  appears,  according  to  the  light  of  reafon,  to  be  in  a progrelTive 
ftate,  it  may  be  conjedtured,  or  even  prefumed,  that  the  rewards  and  puniihments  of 
a future  life  will  exceed  that  happinefs  and  mifery,  which  are  here  the  natural 
confequences  of  virtue  and  vice.  However,  the  light  of  reafon  is  not  clear  and  certain 
in  this  point ; neither  can  it  determine,  whether  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  the  next 
life  will  be  pure  and  unmixed,  or  no.  It  may  indeed  fliew,  that  each  man  will  receive 
according  to  his  deferts ; but  then,  fince  there  is  no  pure  virtue  or  vice  here,  fince  alfo 
there  may  be  room  for  both  virtue  and  vice  hereafter,  the  rewards  and  puniihments  of 
the  next  life  may  fucceed  each  other  at  Ihort  intervals,  as  in  the  prefent:  or,  if  we 
adopt  the  mechanical  fyftem  throughout,  then  we  can  only  hope  and  prefume,  that 
God  will  ultimately  make  the  happinefs  of  each  individual  to  outweigh  his  mifery, 
finitely  or  infinitely  j and  lhall  be  entirely  uncertain,  whether  or  no,  at  the  expiration 
of  this  life,  we  lhall  pafs  into  another,  in  like  manner,  chequered  with  happinefs  and 
mifery  : and  thus  one  of  the  principal  motives  to  virtue  and  piety  would  be  loft. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  heathens  had  their  and  Tartarus-,  but  then  thefe 

do6lrines  were  probably  the  corrupted  remains  of  fome  traditionary  revelation  j and 
fo  contribute  to  ftrengthen  the  real  dodlrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  head,  which 
1 am  to  fet  forth  in  the  next  place. 

The  fcriptures  then  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  good  hereafter,  as  attended  with  the 
pureft  and  greateft  happinefs ; and  that  of  the  wicked  as  being  exquifitely  and  eternally 
miferable.  And  though  the  words  trandated  eternal  and  for  ever,  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments,  do  not  feem  to  ftand  for  an  abfolute  metaphyfical  infinity  of  dura- 
tion, as  we  now  term  it,  yet  they  certainly  import  a duration  of  a great  relative  length, 
and  may  import  any  long  period  of  time,  Ihort  of  an  abfolute  eternity.  The  fcriptures 
therefore,  in  their  declarations  concerning  the  degree  and  duration  of  future  rewards 
and  puniihments,  lay  before  us  the  ftrongeft  m.otives  to  obedience  j fuch  as,  if  duly 
confidered,  would  roufe  and  alarm  our  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  our  faculties,  to 
the  utmoft ; excite  to  the  molt  earneft  prayers ; and  mortify  inftantly  to  the  things 
of  this  world. 

Now,  though  reafon  cannot  difcover  this  to  us,  or  determine  it  abfolutely,  as  juft 
now  remarked  ^ yet  it  approves  it,  when  difcovered  and  determined  previoufly.  At 
leaft,  it  approves  of  the  pure  and  indefinite  happinefs  of  the  good  and  acquiefces  in  the 
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indefinite  punifhrnent  of  the  wicked.  For  we  always  feem  ready  to  expeft  a ftate  of 
pure  holinefs  and  happinefs  from  the  infinite  perfedion  of  the  Deity  j and  yet  the  prefent 
mixture  of  happinefs  with  mifery,  and  of  virtue  with  vice,  alfo  any  future  degree  of 
vice  and  mifery,  may  be  reconciled  to  infinite  perfecTtion  and  benevolence,  upon  fuppo- 
fition  that  they  be  finally  overpowered  by  their  oppofites : or,  if  we  confult  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  fenfe  alone,  without  entering  into  the  hypothefis  of  mechanifm,  the  pure 
mifery  of  the  wicked,  under  certain  limitations  as  to  degree  and  duration,  may  be 
reconciled  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  will  be  required  by  his  juflice.  But  the  moral 
fenfe  was  certainly  intended  to  warn  us  concerning  futurity. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the  fcriptures  favour  our  firft  notions 
concerning  pure  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  the  mention  of  a paradifaical  ftate,  as  the 
original  one,  in  which  man  was  placed ; and  by  reprefenting  our  future  happinefs,  as  a 
reftoration  to  this  Rate.  They  take  notice  therefore  of  that  greateft  of  all  difficulties, 
the  introdu6lion  of  evil  into  the  works  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  being  •,  and  by 
afcribing  it  to  fin,  the  thing  which  is  mofl  oppofite  to  God  raife  an  expedation,  that  it 
muft  be  entirely  overcome  at  lafl. 

PROP.  CLXXXVIII. 

It  is  prohabki  that  the  future  Hapfinefs  of  the  Good  will  he  of  a fpiritual  Nature  \ hut  the 
future  Mifery  of  the  Wicked  may  he  both  corporeal  and  mental. 

These  are  points  in  which  the  fcriptures  have  not  been  explicit.  It  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  beware  of  vain  curiofity,  and  to  arm  ourfelves  with  a deep  humility.  We  are 
not  judges,  what  degree  of  knowledge  is  moft  fuited  to  our  condition.  That  there  will 
be  a future  ftate  at  all,  has  not  been  difcovered,  with  certainty,  to  a great  part  of  man- 
kind ; and  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  God  conceals  from  us  all  particular  things 
of  a diftant  nature,  and  only  gives  us  general  notices  of  thofe  that  are  near  j and  fome- 
times  not  even  fo  much  as  this,  where  a peculiar  duty,  or  defign  of  providence,  requires 
otherwife.  Flowever,  as  we  are  obliged  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  fcriptures,  to 
examine  our  own  natures,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  fcriptures,  we  feem 
authorized  to  make  fome  inquiry  into  this  high  and  interefting  point. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  theory,  as  well  as  from  other  methods  of 
reafoning,  that  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  creatures,  is  the  only  point,  in  which  man 
can  reft;  and  that  the  firft,  being  generated  by  means  of  the  laft,  does  afterwards 
purify,  exalt,  and  comprehend  it.  In  like  manner,  the  fcriptures  place  our  ultimate 
happinefs  in  fmging  praifes  to  God,  and  the  Lamb;  in  becoming  one  with  God,  and 
members  of  Chrift,  and  of  each  other;  which  phrafes  have  a remarkable  agreement 
with  the  foregoing  dedu6tions  from  reafon ; and  we  feem  authorized  to  conclude  from 
both  together,  that  the  future  happinefs  of  the  blefted  will  confift  in  contemplating, 
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adoring,  and  loving  God;  in  obeying  his  commands;  and,  by  fo  doing,  miniftering  to 
the  happinefs  of  others ; rejoicing  in  it,  and  being  partakers  of  it. 

It  feems  probable  alfo,  both  from  fome  paflages  of  the  fcriptures,  and  from  the 
analogy  of  our  natures,  that  our  attachments  to  dear  friends  and  relations,  for  whom 
we  are  not  to  Jorrow  as  they  that  have  no  hope,  and  our  efteem  and  affedlion  for  eminently 
pious  perfons  in  former  ages,  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  Jpirits  of  other 
juft  men  made  perfebl,  will  ftill  fubfift  on  our  arrival  at  the  true  mount  Sion,  and  the 
heavenly  JeruJalem. 

It  may  be  conjedlured  farther,  that  the  glorified  body  will  not  be  capable  of  pleafure,? 
that  may  be  called  corporeal,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  prefent  bodily  pleafures  are ; but 
only  ferve  as  the  eye  and  ear  do  to  fpiritual  religious  perfons,  z.  e.  be  a mere  inftrument 
and  inlet  to  the  refined  pleafures  of  benevolence  and  piety. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  earth,  air,  &c.  will  continue  to  be  the  habitations 
of  the  bleflcd  ? It  feems  to  me,  that  a very  wonderful  agreement  between  phi- 
lofophical  difcoveries,  and  the  fcriptures,  will  appear  hereafter.  Some  inftances, 
and  many  hints,  of  this  agreement  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  JVhifton\  works.  Only  let  us 
always  remember,  that  we  muft  think  and  fpeak  upon  the  things  of  another  world,  much 
more  imperfeftly  than  children  do  concerning  the  pleafures,  privileges,  and  occupations 
of  manhood. 

With  refped  to  the  punifhments  of  the  wicked  in  a future  ftate,  we  may  obferve, 
that  thefe  may  be  corporeal,  though  the  happinefs  of  the  blefled  Ibould  not  be  fo.  For 
fenfuality  is  one  great  part  of  vice,  and  a principal  fource  of  it.  It  may  be  neceffary 
therefore,  that  adtual  fire  fbould  feed  upon  the  elementary  body,  and  whatever  elfe  is 
added  to  it  after  the  refurredlion,  in  order  to  burn  out  the  ftains  of  fin.  The  elemen- 
tary body  may  alfo  perhaps  bear  the  adlion  of  fire  for  ages,  without  being  deftroyed, 
like  the  caput  mortuum,  or  terra  damnata,  of  the  chemifts.  For  this  terra  damnata 
remains  after  the  calcination  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  by  intenfe  and  long 
continued  fires.  The  deftruftion  of  this  world  by  fire,  fpoken  of  both  in  the  fcriptures, 
and  in  many  profane  writings,  the  phaenomena  of  comets,  and  of  the  fun  and  fixed 
ftars,  thofe  vaft  bodies  of  fire,  which  burn  for  ages,  the  great  quantity  of  fulphureous 
matter  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  deftrudlion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
fire  and  brimftone,  alluded  to  in  the  New  Teftament,  the  reprefentation  of  future  pu- 
nifliment  under  the  emblem  of  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  and,  above  all,  the  exprels  paffages 
of  fcripture,  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  wicked  fliall  be  puniflied  by  fire,  even 
everlafting  fire,  confirm  this  pofition  concerning  the  corporeal  nature  of  future  punilli- 
ment,  as  well  as  give  light  to  one  another. 

The  fame  confiderations  confirm  the  long  duration  of  future  puniflament.  For  if 
the  earth  be  fuppofed  to  be  fet  on  fire,  either  by  the  near  approach  of  a comer,  or  by 
fome  general  fermentation  in  its  own  bowels,  juft  as  the  deluge  was  caufed  partly  by 
waters  from  the  heavens,  partly  by  thofe  of  the  great  deep,  it  may  burn  for  many 
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revolutions,  either  In  a planetary  or  a cometary  orbit ; and  thefe  may  be  the  ages  of 
agesj  fpoken  of  in  the  Apocalypje.  Farther,  if  the  duration  of  Chrift’s  reign  upon  earth 
for  a thoufand  years  be  eftimated,  as  interpreters  have  with  apparent  reafon  eftimated 
other  durations  in  the  prophetical  writings,  by  putting  a day  for  a year,  then  will  this  reign 
continue  for  360,000  years.  And  fince  it  appears  to  be  previous  to  the  punilhment  in  the 
lake  of  fire,  and  limited,  whereas  that  punifliment  is  to  endure  for  ages  of  ages,  that  is, 
for  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time,  one  may  perhaps  conjedture,  that  this  punifhment 
is  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  reign  of  Chrifl;  upon  earth  for  360,000  years.  But 
thefe  things  are  mere  conjedtures.  God  has  not  been  pleafed  to  difeover  the  kind, 
degree,  or  duration  of  future  punifhment  in  explicit  terms.  However,,  the  facred 
writings  concur  every  where  with  the  voice  of  reafon  in  alarming  us  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  our  faculties,  left  we  come  into  that  place  of  torment.  The  punifhments 
threatened  to  the  body  politic  of  the  Jews  have  fallen  upon  it  in  the  heavieft  and  moft 
exemplary  manner.  The  Jswsy  confidered  as  a body  politic,  have  now  been  in  a ftate 
of  fuffering,  without  any  interval  of  relaxation,  for  almoft  feventeen.  hundred  years 
during  which  time  they  have  been  like  Cain  the  elder  brother,  who  ftew  Abely  becaufe 
he  was  more  righteous  than  himfelf,  and  his  facrifice  more  acceptable  than  his  own, 
fugitives  and  vagabonds  over  the  face  of  the  earth : they  have  been  perfecuted  and 
ftain  every  where,  having  the  indelible  mark  ^of  circumcifion  fet  upon  them,  to  which 
they  ftill  adhere  moft  tenacioufly,  and  which  has  been  a principal  means  of  preventing 
their  apoftatizing  from  their  own  religion,  after  they  grow  up  to  adult  age.  And  this 
may  ferve  as  a type  and  evidence  of  the  certainty  and  greatnefs  of  future  punifhment, 
ftiewing  that  it  will  be  greater,  and  more  lafting,  than  human  forefight  could  poffibly 
have  conjectured ; juft  as  their  final  reftoration  feems  to  prefage  the  final  redemption 
and  falvation  of  the  moft  wicked.  And  therefore,  according  to  that  earneft  and  affec- 
tionate admonition  of  our  Saviour,  He  that  hath  ears  to  henry  let  him  hear. 

But  if  the  punifhments  of  another  world  fhould  be  corporeal  in  fome  meafure,  there 
is  ftill  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  fpiritual  alfo ; and  that  by 
felfifhnefs,  ambition,  malevolence,  envy,  revenge,  cruelty,  profanenefs,  murmuring 
againft  God,  infidelity,  and  blafphemy,  men  will  become  tormenters  to  themfelves, 
and  to  each  other;  deceive,  and  be  deceived;  infatuate,  and  be  infatuated;  fo  as  not 
to  be  able  to  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  till  the  appointed  time  comes,  if  that  fhould 
ever  be. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  degree,  probably  not  the  duration  of  future 
punifhment,  corporeal  or  mental,  will  be  the  fame  to  all.  It  may  alfo  perhaps  be, 
that  there  may  be  fome  alleviating  circumftances,  or  even  fome  admixture  of  happinefs. 
Only  the  feriptures  do  not  authorize  any  fuch  conjeflures ; and  therefore  we  ought  to 
proceed  with  the  utmoft  caution,  left  we  lead  ourfelves  or  others  into  a fatal  miftake. 
And  indeed,  if  the  happinefs  of  the  bleffed  be  pure  and  unmixed,  as  the  feriptures  feem 
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to  declare,  and  reafon  to  hope,  then  may  the  mifery  of  the  wicked  be  unmixed  alfo. 
Neverthelefs,  fmce  the  goodnefs  of  God  has  no  oppofite,  analogy  does  not  here  require 
that  conclufion. 


PROP.  CLXXXIX. 

It  Jeemt  probable,  that  the  Soul  will  remain  in  a State  of  Inablivily,  though  perhaps  not  of 
Injenfibility,  from  Death  to  the  Refurreblion. 

Some  religious  perfons  feem  to  fear,  left  by  allowing  a ftate  of  infenfibility  to 
fucceed  immediately  after  death,  for  fome  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thoufands  of  years,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  another  world  fliould  be  leftened.  But  we  may  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  would  be  increafed  thereby.  For  time,  being  a relative  thing, 
ceafes  in  refpedt  of  the  foul,  when  it  ceafes  to  think.  If  therefore  we  admit  of  a ftate 
of  infenfibility  between  death  and  the  refurredion,  thefe  two  great  events  will  fall  upon 
two  contiguous  moments  of  time,  and  every  man  enter  diredly  into  heaven  or  hell,  as 
foon  as  he  departs  out  of  this  world,  which  is  a moft  alarming  confideration. 

That  the  foul  is  reduced  to  a ftate  of  inadivity  by  the  depofition  of  the  grofs  body, 
may  be  conjedured  from  its  entire  dependence  upon  the  grofs  body  for  its  powers  and 
faculties,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  It  feems  from 
hence,  that  neither  the  elementary  body,  nor  the  immaterial  principle,  which  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  this,  can  exert  themfelves  without  a fet  of  fuitable  organs. 
And  the  feriptures  of  the  New  Teftament,  by  fpeaking  of  the  refurredion  of  the  body 
as  fynonymous  to  a future  life,  favour  this  conjedure.  There  are  alfo  many  palTages 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  fome  in  the  New,  which  intimate  death  to  be  a ftate  of  reft, 
filence,  deep,  and  inadivity,  or  even  of  infenfibility.  However,  there  are  other  palTages 
of  feripture,  which  favour  the  oppofite  conjedure.  It  leems  alfo,  that  motion,  and 
confequently  perception,  may  not  ceafe  entirely  in  the  elementary  body  after  death;  juft 
as  in  the  feeds  of  vegetables  there  is  probably  fome  fmall  inteftine  motion  kept  up, 
during  winter,  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  and  the  power  of  vegetation,  on  the  return  of 
the  fpring.  And  thus  the  good  may  be  in  a ftate  of  reft,  tranquillity  and  happinefs, 
upon  the  whole  rather  pleafant  than  painful,  and  the  wicked  in  a contrary  ftate.  Some 
imperfedly  good  perfons  may  alfo  receive  what  remains  of  the  necelTary  purification, 
during  the  interval  between  death  and  the  refurredion.  And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may 
guefs,  that  though  the  foul  may  not  be  in  an  infenfible  ftate,  yet  it  will  be  in  a paffive 
one,  fomevdiat  relcnibling  a dream;  and  not  exert  any  great  adivity  till  the  refurredion, 
being  perhaps  roufed  to  this  by  the  fire  of  the  conflagration.  For  analogy  Teems  to 
intimate,  that  the  refurredion  will  be  efteded  by  means  ftridly  natural.  And  thus 
every  man  may  rife  in  his  own  order,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 
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However,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  our  notions  concerning  the  intermediate  fbate 
are  mere  conjectures.  It  may  be  a ftate  of  abfolute  infenfibility  on  one  hand,  or  of 
great  aClivity  on  the  other.  The  fcriptures  are  not  explicit  in  this  matter,  and  natural 
jeafon  is  utterly  unequal  to  the  talk  of  determining  in  it.  I have  juft  hinted  a middle 
opinion,  as  being  more  plaufible  perhaps  than  either  extreme.  Such  inquiries  and 
difquifitions  may  a little  awaken  the  mind,  and  withdraw  it  from  the  magical  influences 
of  this  world : and,  if  the  children  of  this  world  find  a pleafure  and  advantage  in 
ruminating  upon  their  views  and  defigns  in  it,  much  more  may  the  children  of  another 
world,  by  making  that  the  fubjeCl  of  their  meditations  and  inquiries. 


SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE  TERMS  OF  SALVATION. 

We  have  feen  in  the  foregoing  feCtion  the  greatnefs  of  the  rewards  and  puniftiments 
of  a future  life.  Now  this  is  a point  of  infinite  importance  to  us  to  be  praClically  and 
duly  confidered.  It  is  of  infinite  practical  importance  to  come  within  the  terms  of 
falvation  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Though  all  God’s  creatures  ftiould  be  made  happy 
at  laft  indefinitely,  yet  ftill  there  is  in  the  way  in  which  we  do,  and  muft,  and  ought  to 
conceive  of  theft  things,  an  infinite  practical  difference,  whether  at  the  refurreCtion  we 
enter  into  the  new  Jerufaleniy  and  the  kingdom  of  heasueny  or  whether  we  be  caft  into  the 
lake  of  firey  whofe  fmoke  afcendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  us  inquire  therefore,  what 
are  the  terms  of  falvation  after  this  fhort  life  is  ended,  i.  e.  what  degree  of  purity  and 
perfection  is  required  of  us  here,  in  order  to  be  refcued  from  the  miftries  of  another 
world,  and  advanced  into  the  glorious  manfions  of  the  bleflfed. 

PROP.  CXC. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  'Theory  of  our  intelleSlual  Pleafures  and  PainSy  that  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind  are  not  qualified  for  pure  unmixed  Happinefs. 

For  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  by  no  means  fo  far  advanced  in  ftlf-annihilation,  and 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  creatures  in  and  through  him,  as  appears,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  foregoing  obftrvations,  to  be  required  for  the  attainment  of  pure  happinefs. 

There 
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There  are  few,  even  in  chriftian  countries,  that  fo  much  as  know  what  the  true  religion 
and  purity  of  the  heart  is  j at  leaft,  that  attend  to  it  with  care  and  earneftnefs ; and  in 
pagan  countries  flill  fewer  by  far.  How  exceedingly  few  then  inuft  that  little  flock  be, 
whofe  wills  are  broken  and  fubjedled  to  the  divine  will,  who  delight  in  happinefs 
wherever  they  fee  it,  who  look  upon  what  concerns  themfelves  with  indifference,  and 
are  perpetually  intent  upon  their  Father’s  bufinefs,  in  any  proper  fenfe  of  thefe  words ! 
And  as  experience  fhews  us,  that  men  are  not  carried  from  worldly-mindednefs  to 
heavenly-mindednefs,  nor  advanced  from  lower  degrees  of  the  laft  to  higher  in  general, 
but  by  paffing  through  pain  and  forrow^  fo  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  from  the  mere 
light  of  nature  to  apprehend,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  muff  fuffer  after  death,  before 
they  can  be  qualified  for  pure  and  fpiritual  happinefs.  If  what  vve  have  felt  here  does 
not  cure  us  of  fenfuality,  felfiffinefs,  and  malevolence,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  from 
analogy  to  apprehend,  that  feverer  punilhments  will  be  applied  hereafter  for  that 
purpofe. 

PROP.  CXCI. 

It  follows  from  the  Declarations  of  the  Scriptures^  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  not  qualified 
for  the  Manflons  of  the  Bleffed. 

For,  according  to  the  feriptures,  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  life  is  flraity  and  there  are 
few  who  find  it^  even  though  they  feek  to  enter  in.  The  righteoufnefs  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees,  of  the  formal  profeffors,  who  yet  are  no  adulterers,  extortioners,  &c.  will 
not  be  in  any  wife  fufficient.  Many  arc  called^  and  but  few  chofen ; and,  agreeably 
hereto,  the  firft  fruits,  which  are  a feripture  type  of  the  chofen  or  ele£l,  are  fmall  in 
comparifon  of  the  lump.  In  like  manner,  the  Jews  are  few  in  comparifon  of  the 
Gentiles ; the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand,  in  comparifon  of  all  the  tribes ; the 
Ifraelites,  in  comparifon  of  all  Abraham's  feed  j Elijah,  and  the  feven  thoufand,  in 
comparifon  of  the  priefts  and  worfiiippers  of  Baal.  Thus  alfo  Noah,  and  his  family, 
alone,  were  preferved  at  the  deluge ; and  of  the  Ijraelites  a remnant  only  is  faved,  whilft 
the  reft  are  rejedled.  And  the  reafon  of  this  fmallnefs  of  the  eleft,  the  thing  here  typified, 
appears  from  the  conditions.  For  we  muft  take  up  our  crofs  daily,  hate  father  and 
mother,  and  even  our  own  lives  j elfe  we  cannot  be  Chrift’s  difciples.  We  cannot 
ferve  God  and  mammon  together.  We  muft  feek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteoufnefs,  firft j hunger  and  thirft  after  it;  and  leave  all  to  follow  Chrift.  We  muft 
be  born  again,  i.  e.  have  quite  new  difpofitions,  and  take  pleafure  in  works  of  piety 
and  charity,  as  we  formerly  did  in  fenfual  enjoyments,  in  honour  and  profit;  we  mull 
be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of  our  minds,  walk  according  to  the  fpirit,  have  our 
hearts  in  heaven,  and  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  muft  pray  always;  rejoice  in 
tribulation;  count  all  things  as  dung  in  comparifon  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrift,  and 
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him  crucified  j clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  vifit  the  fick,  preach  the  gofpel  in 
all  nations.  If  there  be  flrife  or  vain-glory,  fchifms  or  divifiohs,  amongft  us,  we  are 
ftill  carnal.  If  there  be  wrath,  clamour,  evil  fpcaking,  covetoufnefs,  we  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  If  we  govern  not  our  tongues,  we  deceive  ourfelves^  our  religion 
is  vain.  The  luft  of  the  flefh,  the  lull:  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  inconfiftent 
with  the  love  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  with  happinefs,  with  freedom  from  tormenting  fear. 
Though  we  give  all  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  our  bodies  to  be  burnt,  even 
fuffer  martyrdom,  it  profiteth  nothing,  unlefs  we  have  that  charity,  that  love,  which 
feeketh  not  her  own,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  &c.  i.  e.  unlefs  we  become  indifferent 
to  ourfelves,  and  love  God,  and  his  truth,  glory,  and  goodnefs,  manifefted  in  his 
creatures,  alone.  This  world,  with  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants,  is  all  along  in  feripture 
reprefented  as  doomed  to  deftruftion,  on  account  of  the  degeneracy,  idolatry, 
wickednefs,  which  every  where  prevail  in  it.  The  true  Jews  and  chrifbians  are 
a feparate  people,  in  the  world,  not  of  the  world,  but  hated  and  perfecuted  by  ii;, 
becaufe  they  fliine  as  lights  in  the  midji  of  a crooked  and  perverje  generation,  which  cannot 
bear  the  light,  &c.  &c.  for  it  would  be  endlefs  to  tranferibe  texts  to  this  purpofe.  If 
a man  has  but  courage  to  fee  and  acknowledge  the  truth,  he  will  find  the  fame  dodrine 
expreffed  or  implied  in  every  part  of  the  Bible. 

PROP.  CXCII. 

apply  the  foregoing  Dodirins,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  the  real  Circumfiances  of  Mankind. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  Firft,  That,  left  the  beft  of  men,  in  confidering  the  number 
and  greatnefs  of  their  fins,  and  comparing  them  with  the  purity  of  the  feripture  precepts, 
and  the  perfedion  of  God,  lliould  not  dare  to  look  up  to  him  with  a filial  truft  and 
confidence  in  him,  left  their  hearts  Ihould  fail,  Chrift  our  Saviour  is  fent  from  heaven, 
God  manifeft  in  the  fiefti,  that  whofoever  believeth  in  him  Ihould  not  perifti,  but  have 
everlafting  life  j that,  though  our  fins  be  as  fcarlet,  they  fhould  by  him,  by  means  of 
his  fufferings,  and  our  faith,  be  made  as  white  as  wool;  and  the  great  punifhment, 
which  muft  otherwife  have  been  inflided  upon  us  according  to  what  we  call  the  courfe 
of  nature,  be  averted.  Faith  then  in  Chrift  the  righteous  will  fupply  the  place  of  that 
righteoufnefs,  and  finlefs  perfedion,  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

Secondly,  And  yet  this  faith  does  not  make  void  the  law,  and  ftrid  conditions,  above 
deferibed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  eftablifhes  them.  For  no  man  can  have  this  faith  in 
Chrift,  but  he  who  complies  with  the  conditions.  To  have  a fenfe  of  our  fins,  to  be 
humble  and  contrite,  and  in  this  ftate  of  mind  to  depend  upon  Chrift  as  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  as  able  and  willing  to  fave  us,  which  is  true  faith,  argues  fuch 
a difpoficion,  as  will  fhew  itfelf  in  works.  And  if  our  faith  falls  ftiort  of  this,  if  it  does 
not  overcome  the  world,  and  fhew  itfelf  by  works,  it  is  of  no  avail ; it  is  like  that  of 
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the  devils,  who  believe  and  tremble.  Men  muft  labour  therefore  after  this  faith  as  much 
as  after  any  other  chriftian  grace,,  or  rather  as  much  as  after  all  the  others  elfe  they 
cannot  obtain  it.  For  it  contains  all  the  other  chriftian  graces ; and  we  can  never  know, 
that  we  have  it,  but  by  our  having  the  chriftian  graces,  which  are  its  fruits. 

Thirdly,  Hence  it  follows,  that  a mere  afllirance,  or  ftrong  perfuafion,  of  a man’s 
own  falvation,  is  neither  a condition,  nor  a pledge  of  it.  The  faith  above  defcribed  is-, 
and  fo  are  all  other  chriftian  graces,  love,  fear,  truft,  repentance,  regeneration,  &c. 
when  duly  advanced  and  improved,  fo  as  to  beget  and  perfe6t  each  other.  But  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fear,  both  from  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and  from 
plain  experience,  that  fuch  a ftrong  perfuafion  may  be  gene.’-ated,  whilft  men  continue 
in  many  grofs  corruptions  j and  that  efpecially  if  they  be  firft  perfuaded,  that  this  ftrong 
perfuafion  or  aflfurance  of  falvation  is  a condition  and  pledge  of  it,  and  be  of  fanguine 
tempers.  For,  if  they  be  of  fearful  and  melancholy  ones,  a contrary  efiedl  may  be 
expefted.  All  this  appears  from  the  foregoing  theory  of  aflent  and  diffent.  Eager 
defires  are  attended  with  hope  in  the  fanguine,  the  vain-glorious,  and  the  felf-conceited ; 
and  this  hope,  as  it  i-ncreafes,  becomes  a comfortable  affurance  and  perfuafion,  drawing 
to  itfelf  by  degrees  the  inward  fentiments,  that  attend  upon  aflfent.  On  the  contrary, 
eager  defires  in  the  fcrupulous,  fuperftitious,  and  dejecfted,  end  in  fear  and  diffent.  But 
if  this  dejecftion  fhould  pafs  into  the  oppofite  ftate,  then  the  anxious  diffidence  may  at 
once,  as  it  were,  pafs  into  its  oppofite,  a joyful  perfuafion. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved  here  is,  that  the  fcriptures  no  where  make  an 
affurance  of  falvation  the  condition  or  pledge  of  it.  Unlefs  therefore  it  could  be  ffiewn 
to  be  included  in  faith,  love,  fear,  and  other  fcriptural  conditions,  the  dotftrine  of  affu- 
rance, as  it  feems  to  be  taught  by  fome  perfons,  cannot  be  juftified  by  the  fcriptures. 
But  all  the  chriftian  graces  may  exift  without  an  explicit  affurance  of,  or  even  reflection 
upon,  a man’s  own  falvation  ; and  fear,  in  particular,  does  not  admit  of  this  affurance. 
At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all  ads  of  faith,  love,  truft,  grati- 
tude, exercifed  towards  God,  leave  peace  and  comfort  in  the  mind  j and  that  the 
frequent  meditation  upon  the  joys  of  another  life,  as  our  hope  and  crown,  will  excite 
us  powerfully  to  obedience.  We  ought  therefore  to  labour  and  pray  moft  earneftly  for 
the  perpetual  incrcafe  of  the  hope  of  falvation  j yet  waiting  patiently  for  it,  if  it  fhould 
be  delayed  through  bodily  indifpofition,  or  any  other  caufe. 

Fourthly,  If  it  be  afked,  where  the  privilege  and  advantage  of  faith  lies,  fince  works 
are  neceffary  alfo,  according  to  the  foregoing  account  of  it ; 1 anfvver,  Firft,  That  the 
righteoufnefs  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  with  our  faith  in  them,  are  neceffary  to  fave  us 
from  our  fins,  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  imperfed  righteoufnefs ; and,  Secondly, 
'Fhat  fitith  is  propofed  by  the  fcriptures  as  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  rendering 
imperfed  righteoufnefs  equivalent,  in  his  fight,  to  perfed,  and  even  of  transforming  it 
into  perfed,  as  foon  as  we  are  freed  from  that  body  of  flefli  and  death,  which  wars 
.againft  the  law  of  our  minds.  And,  as  faith  thus  improves  righteoulhefs,  fo  every 
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degree  of  righteoufnefs  is  a proportional  preparative  for  faith  j and,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
duce faith,  will  end  in  felf- righteoufnefs,  and  Satanical  pride. 

Fifthly,  If  it  be  alleged,  in  favour  of  the  dodtrine  of  juftification  by  faith  alone,  and 
exclufively  of  works,  that  if  the  greateft  finner  fhould,  in  the  midft  of  his  fins  and 
impieties,  flop  at  once,  and,  with  a deep  fenfe  of  them,  earneftly  defire  forgivenefs  of 
God  through  Chrift,  firmly  believing  in  him  as  his  faviour,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that 
God  would  rejedt  him ; I anfwer,  that  this  deep  fenle  of  fin,  this  earneft:  prayer,  and 
firm  belief,  are  things  not  to  be  attained  in  a fiiort  fpace  of  time,  according  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  nature.  A finner  cannot  be  flopped  at  all  in  the  career  of  his  fins,  but  by 
fuffering  5 and  there  may  indeed  be  a degree  of  fuffering  fo  great,  as  to  work  the  due 
contrition  in  any  given  fhort  interval  of  time,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature.  But 
it  does  not  appear  from  experience,  that  an  effedlual  reformation  is  generally  wrought  in 
great  finners  by  common  calamities,  not  even  by  very  fevere  ones  j though  the  fuffering, 
one  may  hope,  is  not  loft ; but  will  here  or  hereafter  manifeft  its  good  effedls.  How- 
ever, fome  few  there  are,  who,  recovering  from  a dangerous  ficknefs,  or  other  great 
afflidlion,  fhew  that  their  change  of  mind  was  of  a permanent  nature ; that  they  were 
made  new  creatures  j and  that  they  had  a real  pradlical  faith,  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
world,  generated  in  them.  Now,  fuch  a faith,  though  it  have  not  time  to  evidence 
itfelf  by  works,  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  God  j fince  he  knows,  that  time 
alone  is  wanting. 

Sixthly,  It  will  be  afked  then.  What  are  we  to  do  for  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who 
have  negleded  to  make  ufe  of  the  means  of  grace  in  due  time,  and  who  are  feized  by 
fome  fatal  difeafe  in  the  midft  of  their  fins  ? I anfwer,  that  we  muft  exhort  them  to 
ftrive  to  the  utmoft,  to  pray  that  they  may  pray  with  faith,  with  earneftnefs,  with 
humility,  with  contrition.  As  far  as  the  dying  finner  has  thefe  graces,  no  doubt  they 
will  avail  him,  either  to  alleviate  his  future  mifery,  or  to  augment  his  happinefs.  And 
it  feems  plainly  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  fcriptures,  that  all  that  can  be  done,  muft  be 
done  in  this  life.  After  death  we  enter  into  a moft  durable  ftate  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 
We  muft  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  leave  the  whole  to  God,  who  judgeth  not  as  man 
judgeth.  Our  compaffion  is  as  imperfe£l  and  erroneous,  as  our  other  virtues,  efpecially 
in  matters  where  we  ourfelves  are  fo  deeply  concerned.  The  greateft  promifes  are  made 
to  fervent  prayer.  Let  therefore  not  only  the  dying  perfon  himfelf^  but  all  about  him, 
who  are  thus  moved  with  compaffion  for  him,  fly  to  God  in  this  fo  great  diftrefs ; not 
the  leaft  devout  figh  or  afpiration  can  be  loft.  God  accepts  the  widow’s  mite,  and 
even  a cup  of  cold  water,  when  beftowed  upon  a difciple  and  reprefen tative  of  Chrift. 
And  if  the  prayer,  love,  faith,  &c.  either  of  the  finner  himfelf,  or  of  any  one  elfe,  be 
fulficiently  fervent,  he  will  give  him  repentance  unto  falvation.  But  how  fhall  any 
of  us  fay  this  of  ourfelves  ? This  would  be  to  depend  upon  ourfelves,  and  our  own 
abilities,  inftead  of  having  faith  in  Chrift  alone. 
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Thefe  awakening  confiderations  may  be  thought  to  lead  to  defpair.  But  the  defpaii- 
arifing  from  them  appears  to  be  infinitely  fafer,  than  that  enthufiafiic  faith,  or  rather 
prefumption,  which  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  the  dodtrine  of  juftification  by 
faith  alone.  If  indeed  a man’s  defpair  fhould  make  him  negledl  God  in  his  laft 
moments,  put  away  the  thoughts  of  his  fins,  and  harden  himfelf  in  a carelefs  ftupidity 
v/ith  refpect  to  his  future  condition,  this  would  be  the  worfi;  flate  on  this  fide  the  grave. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  foregoing  confiderations,  have  no  fuch  tendency.  Where  a 
man  is  fo  terrified,  that,  like  David,  his  heart  fails  him,  or,  like  the  publican,  he 
dares  not  look  up;  that  he  does  not  think  himfelf  worthy  of  the  high  title  of  the  child 
of  God,  or  of  admifiion  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  all  thefe  emotions,  all  the  agonies 
of  this  kind  of  defpair,  have  a great  tendency  to  better  him,  to  purify  and  perfedl:  him, 
to  humble  him,  to  break  his  ftubborn  will ; and,  though  he  Ikould  not  be  able  to  pray 
but  by  the  groanings  that  are  unutterable,  God,  v/ho  knows  the  mind  of  the  fpirit, 
which  is  now  working  in  him  a repentance  not  to  he  repented  of,  i.  e.  if  thefe  groanings 
be  fufnciently  earned,  will  accept  him.  If  they  fall  diort  of  the  gofpel  terms,  whatever 
thefe  be,  he  will,  however,  be  beaten  with  fewer  dripes.  And  it  mud  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  quedion  is  not  whether  a man  fhall  die  here  in  apparent  peace,  fo 
as  to  comfort  the  friends  and  by-danders  under  their  alarming  fenfe  of  fear  for  them.- 
felves,  and  companion  for  him,  but  whether  he  diall  awake  in  joy  or  torment.  The 
defpair,  which  arifes  from  a fear,  led  our  remaining  difpofition  to  fin  be  fo  great,  our 
faith  and  love  fo  weak,  and  our  prayer  fo  languid,  as  that  we  do  not  come  up  to  the 
gofpel  terms,  is  no  offence  againd  the  divine  goodnefs.  We  are  to  edimate  this 
goodnefs  in  its  particular  manifedations  by  God’s  promifes  alone  ; and  to  do  otherwife, 
would  be  to  open  a door  to  all  wickednefs,  and  lead  ourfelves  into  the  mod  fatal 
midakes.  The  fcriptures  declare  in  the  mod  exprefs  terms,  that  works  are  neceffary 
to  falvation.  Faith  is  never  faid  to  be  effedual,  when  not  attended  by  works ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  true  faith  is  emphatically  charadlerized  by  its  producing  works.  This 
faith  is  itfelf  a work,  as  much  as  any  other,  the  caufe  and  the  effe6l  of  the  others,  all 
proceeding  from  one  univerfal  caufe  through  Chrid.  How  then  can  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
that  a mere  drong  perfuafion  or  affurance  of  falvation,  of  the  application  of  Chrid’s 
merits  to  a man’s  felf  in  particular,  will  be  of  any  avail  ? Efpecially  fince  it  is  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  fuch  a perfuafion  may  be  generated  in  a wicked  man ; 
and  alfo  from  experience,  that  it  is  fometimes  found  in  fuch. 

I have  here  endeavoured  to  treat  this  mod  important  fubjed  with  the  greated  fidelity, 
and  regard  to  truth.  God’s  ways  are  indeed  infinitely  above  our  ways,  i.  e,  infinitely 
more  merciful  in  reality,  ultimately,  than  we  can  exprefs  or  conceive.  But  all  the 
threatenings  of  the  fcriptures  have  been  fulfilled  hitherto,  as  well  as  the  promifes.  ‘There 
is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  The  faith,  which  rem.oveth  mountains,  availeth  nothing 
without  charity.  Not  he  that  faith  unto  Chrid,  Lord,  Lord,  i.  e,  merely  applies  to  him 
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for  mercy  and  afTiftance,  hut  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God,  Jhall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  we  muft  not,  we  cannot,  explain  away  thefe  exprefs  paffages. 

As  in  the  body,  fo  in  the  mind,  great  and  lading  changes  are  feldom  wrought  in 
a fhort  time ; and  this  the  hiftory  of  aflbciation  flievv's  to  be  the  necelfary  conlequence 
of  the  connexion  between  body  and  mind.  And  yet  he  who  made  the  blind  to  fee,  the 
lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  clean,  and  the  maimed  whole,  by  a word, 
can  as  eafily  perform  the  analogous  things,  the  antitypes,  in  the  mind.  But  then  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  bodily  changes  by  miracles  were  not  made  by  our  Saviour, 
except  in  confequence  of  previous  changes  in  the  mind.  And  thus  indeed  to  him  that 
hath  fhall  he  given^  and  he  Jhall  have  more  abundantly.  Love,  faith,  fear,  prayer,  will 
carry  men  on  in  a very  rapid  progrefs.  But  then  the  work  of  regeneration  is  already 
advanced  in  them.  It  is  of  infinite  confequence  not  to  lay  a ftumbling-block,  or  rock 
of  offence,  in  our  own  way,  or  in  that  of  other’s ; not  to  hreak  the  leajl  commandment^  or 
teach  others  fo  to  do.  Let  us  not  he  deceived^  God  is  not  mocked  j what  a man  foweth^  that 
fjall  he  alfo  reap.  Indignation  and  wrathy  tribulation  and  anguifhy  muft  come  upon  every 
foul  of  man  that  does  evij  upon  every  child  of  difohedience. 

Seventhly,  It  follows  from  the  purity  of  the  fcripture  precepts,  that  even  the  better 
fort  of  chriftians  may  be  under  confiderable  uncertainties  as  to  their  own  date ; and  that 
in  many  cafes,  as  a man  grows  better,  and  confequently  fees  more  diftindtly  his  own 
impurity,  he  will  have  greater  fears  for  himfelf,  and  perhaps  think,  that  he  grows  worfe. 
Now  the  final  caufe  of  this  is  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  make  our  calling  and  election 
fure,  and  left  he  that  thinketh  he  ftandeth  fliould  fall.  And  yet,  as  wicked  perfons,  let 
them  endeavour  ever  fo  much  to  ftupefy  themfelves,  muft  have  frequent  forebodings 
of  the  judgment  that  will  be  pad  upon  them  at  the  lad  day;  fo  good  perfons  will 
generally  have  great  comforts  in  the  midft  of  their  forrows.  The  fcripture  promifes 
are  fo  gracious  and  unlimited,  the  precepts  for  loving  God,  and  rejoicing  in  him,  fo 
plain  and  exprefs,  and  the  hiftories  of  God’s  mercies  towards  great  Tinners,  and  the 
great  fins  of  good  men,  are  fo  endearing,  that  whoever  reads  and  meditates  upon  the 
fcripture  daily,  will  find  light  fpring  up  to  him  in  the  midft  of  darknefs  will  hope  againft 
hopCy  i.  e.  will  hope  for  the  mercy  of  God,  though  he  has  the  greateft  doubts  and  fears 
in  relation  to  his  ov/n  virtue,  faith,  love,  hope;  and  fly  to  him,  as  his  father  and 
faviour,  for  that  very  reafon.  This  will  beget  earned  and  inceflTant  prayer,  a perpetual 
care  not  to  offend,  and  a reference  of  all  things  to  God.  When  fuch  a perfon  furveys 
his  own  actions,  and  finds  that  he  does  in  many  inftances  of  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
govern  himfelf  by  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  by  a fenfe  of  duty,  by  the  gofpel  motives 
of  future  reward  and  punifhment,  &c.  thefe  are  to  him  evident  marks,  that  the  fpirit 
of  God  works  with  his  fpirit ; he  is  encouraged  to  have  confidence  towards  God ; and 
this  confidence  fpurs  him  on  to  greater  watchfulnefs  and  earneftnefs,  if  he  does  not  dwell 
too  long  upon  it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  many  unmortified  defires,  and 
many  failings  in  his  belt  words  and  actions,  with  fome  grofs  negle£ls  perhaps,  or  even 
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Tome  commiffions,  this  terrifies  and  alarms  him ; adds  wings  to  his  prayers,  and  zeal 
to  his  endeavours.  And  it  is  happy  for  us,  in  this  world  of  temptations,  to  be  thus 
kept  between  hope  and  fear.  Not  but  that  very  good  perfons,  who  have  been  conftant 
and  earneft  for  a long  courfe  of  time,  who  have  palTed  through  fevere  trials,  who  live, 
as  the  firft  chriflians  did,  in  perpetual  apprehenfions  of  fufferings  and  death,  or  who, 
like  their  bleffed  Lord  and  Mafter,  go  about  doing  good,  and  preaching  the  gofpel  to 
the  poor,  may  be  always  favoured  with  the  fight  of  the  promifed  land ; and  feveral  of 
thefe  may  date  the  rife  of  this  happy  date  from  fome  remarkable  point  in  their  lives. 
But  there  is  great  danger  of  being  impofed  upon  here  by  the  wonderful  fubdety  of  the 
natural  operations  of  the  mind.  When  a man  begins  to  fancy,  that  an  inward  fentiment, 
much  or  long  defired  by  him,  fuch  as  the  affurance  of  his  falvation,  has  happened  or 
will  happen  to  him,  this  impofes  upon  his  memory  by  imperceptible  degrees  in  one 
cafe;  and  begets  the  fentiment  itfelf,  the  affurance,  in  the  other.  Such  a factitious 
affurance  can  therefore  be  no  evidence  for  itfelf.  It  is  a mental  affection,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  reft;  and  can  lefs  be  depended  upon,  as  a teft,  than  plain  aftions.  Mere 
ideas,  and  internal  feelings,  muft  be  lefs  certain  marks  of  the  prevailing,  permanent 
difpofition  of  our  hearts,  than  the  tenor  of  our  a6lions,  which  is  the  natural  and  neceffary 
fruit  of  it.  And  we  ought  to  judge  of  ourfelves  by  our  fruits,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who 
pretend  to  be  prophets.  A good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruity  nor  an  evil  tree  good 
fruit.  Here  we  may  lay  our  foundation,  as  upon  a rock.  When  indeed  this  perfuafion, 
or  affurance,  is  the  refult  of  an  earneft  impartial  examination  into  our  fruits,  and  of  our 
confcience  not  condemning  us,  it  may  reafonably  afford  confidence  towards  God ; 
becaufe  our  confcience  was  intended  by  God  to  inform  us  of  our  ftate;  as  appears  both 
from  fcripture  and  reafon.  But  a conftant  abfolute  affurance,  i.  e.  appearance  thereof 
(for  it  can  be  no  more,  till  we  have  efcaped  all  the  hazards  of  this  life,  and  our  judge 
has  paffed  his  faitence  upon  us  in  another),  may  be  dangerous  even  to  good  men,  and 
render  them  by  infenfible  degrees  fecure,  negleflful  of  neceffary  duties,  and  felf-conceited. 
However,  fince  a hope,  free  from  all  anxious  fears,  feems  to  be  often  given  by  God  as 
a comfort  in  great  trials,  and  a reward  for  behaving  well  under  fuch,  and  perfevering 
faithfully,  as  I obferved  juft  now ; we  have  the  greateft  encouragement  to  do  and  to 
fijffer  every  thing  that  God  requires  of  us,  to  be  fervent  in  fpirit,  ferving  the  Lord,  to 
watch  and  pray  always,  &c.  fince  we  may  expe61:  to  obtain  this  hope  thereby,  and  in 
it  an  hundred  fold  for  all  that  we  give  up  in  this  world,  as  well  as  everlafting  life  in  the 
world  to  come. 

And  though  it  be  proper  to  comfort  religious  perfons  under  bodily  or  mental 
diforders,  which  fill  their  minds  with  difproportionate  fears  and  fcruples,  by  in- 
forming them,  that  a folicitude  about  our  ftftvation  is  the  fure  means  of  obtaining 
it ; that  this  affliflion  is  to  be  endured  with  patience,  and  confidence  in  God,  as  much 
as  any  other ; that  it  is  attended  with  the  ftime  advantages  as  common  affli6tions,  and 
alfo  witli  fome  peculiar  to  itfelf,  fuch  as  putting  us  upon  a thorough  examination  of 
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our  hearts  5 and  that  this  fevere  chaftening  in  the  prefent  world  is  the  Rrongeft  mark, 
that  we  are  loved  by  God,  and  therefore  fhall  be  faved  in  the  world  to  come>  yet  the 
fame  perfons  are  to  be  admonifhed,  that  a great  degree  of  fearfulnefs  and  fcrupulofity 
often  proceeds  from  fome  felf-deceit  and  prevarication  at  the  bottom.  There  is  pro- 
bably fome  fecret  fin,  fome  fin  that  circumvents  them  more  eafily  and  frequently  than 
the  reft,  of  which  they  may  not  perhaps  be  fully  aware,  and  yet  about  which  they  have 
great  fufpicions  and  checks,  if  they  would  hearken  to  them  fully  and  fairly.  They 
ought  therefore,  with  all  earneftnefs  and  honefty,  to  defire  God  to  try  and  examine 
them,  and  to  feek  the  ground  of  their  hearts ; and,  in  confequence  of  this  prayer,  to 
fet  about  it  themfelves  in  the  prefence  of  God.  And  if  this  be  neceflary  for  the  fcru- 
pulous  and  feeble-minded,  even  for  the  children  of  God,  how  much  more  for  the 
carelefs,  voluptuous,  profane  world  ! How  ought  they  to  be  alarmed  and  exhorted 
to  hear  the  voice  of  wifdom  in  the  prefent  life,  during  the  accepted  time,  left  fear  come 
upon  them  as  dejolation,  and  deftrudlion  as  a whirlwind  I 

Laftly,  We  may  obferve,  that  as  undue  confidence  leads  to  fecurity,  and  confe- 
quently  to  fuch  fins,  as  deftroy  this  confidence,  unlefs  we  be  fo  unhappy,  as  to  be  able 
to  recal  the  internal  feeling  of  this  confidence  without  fufficient  contrition;  and  as  the 
difproportionate  fearfulnefs,  which  is  its  oppofite,  begets  vigilance,  and  thus  deftroys 
itfelf  alfo ; whence  perfons  in  the  progrefs  of  a religious  courfe  are  often  pafling  from 
one  extreme  to  another;  fo  it  is  difficult  for  ferious  perfons,  in  thinking  or  fpeaking 
about  the  terms  of  falvation,  to  reft;  in  any  particular  point ; they  are  always  apt  to 
qualify  the  lafl:  decifion,  whatever  it  be,  either  with  fonae  alarming  caution,  or  comfort- 
able fuggeftion,  left  they  fhould  miflead  themfelves  or  others.  This  is  part  of  that 
obfcurity  and  uncertainty,  which  is  our  chief  guard  and  fecurity  in  this  ftate  of  proba- 
tion, and  the  daily  bread  of  our  fouls.  Let  me  once  more  add  this  neceflary 
obfervation,  viz.  that  future  eternal  happinefs  is  of  infinitely  more  weight  than  prefent 
comfort;  and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  labour  infinitely  more  after  purity  and 
perfection,  than  even  after  fpiritual  delights.  We  are  only  upon  our  journey  through 
the  wildernefs  to  the  land  of  Canaan ; and,  as  we  cannot  want  manna  from  day  to  day 
for  our  fupport,  it  is  of  little  concernment,  whether  we  have  more  delicious  food.  Let 
us  therefore  hunger  and  thirft  after  righteoufnefs  itfelf ; that  fo  we  may  firft  be  filled  with  it, 
and  afterwards,  in  due  time,  may  obtain  that  eternal  weight  of  glory,  which  will  be  the 
reward  of  it. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

OF  THE  FINAL  HAPPINESS  OF  ALL  MANKIND  IN  SOME  DISTANT  FUTURE  STATE, 


PROP,  cxcin. 

It  is  prolable  from  Reajon  that  all  Mankind  mil  be  made  happy  ultimately. 

For,  Firft,  It  has  been  obferved  all  along  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  all  the  evils 
that  befal  either  body  or  mind  in  this  Hate,  have  a tendency  to  improve  one  or  both. 
If  they  fail  of  producing  a peculiar,  appropriated  intermediate  good  effefl,  they  mull, 
however,  neceffarily  contribute  to  the  annihilation  of  that  Jelf  carnal  or  fpiritual, 
grofs  or  refined,  which  is  an  infuperable  bar  to  our  happinefs  in  the  pure  love  of  God, 
and  of  his  works.  Now,  if  we  reafon  at  all  concerning  a future  ftate,  it  muft  be 
from  anologies  taken  from  this ; and  that  we  are  allowed  to  reafon,  that  we  are  able 
to  do  it  with  fome  juftnefs,  concerning  a future  Hate,  will  appear  from  the  great 
coincidence  of  the  foregoing  natural  arguments  for  a future  ftate,  and  for  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  of  it,  with  what  the  fcriptures  have  delivered  upon  the  fame  heads ; 
alfo  becaufe  a fimilar  kind  of  reafonings  in  refpeT  of  the  future  ftates,  which  fucceed 
in  order  from  infancy  to  old  age,  is  found  to  be  juft,  and  to  afford  many  iifeful 
direflions  and  predictions.  We  ought  therefore  to  judge,  that  the  evils  of  a future 
ftate  will  have  the  fame  tendency,  and  final  caufe,  as  thofe  of  this  life,  viz.  to  meliorate 
and  perfect  our  natui-es,  and  to  prepai'e  them  for  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  of  his  works. 

Secondly,  The  generation  of  benevolence,  by  the  natural  and  neceflary  tendency  of 
our  frames,  is  a ftrong  argument  for  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind.  It  is  incon- 
fiftent  to  fuppofe,  that  God  ftiould  thus  compel  us  to  learn  univerfil  unlimited  benevo- 
lence i and  then  not  provide  food  for  it.  And  both  this  and  the  foregoing  argument 
feem  conclufive,  though  we  fhould  not  take  in  the  divine  benevolence.  They  are  both 
fupported  by  the  analogy  and  uniformity  apparent  in  the  creation,  by  the  mutual 
adaptations  and  correfpondencies  of  things  exifting  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places ; but  they  receive  much  additional  force  from  the  confideration  of  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  if  that  be  firft  proved  by  other  evidences  ; as  they  are  themfelves  the  ftrongeft 
evidences  for  it,  when  taken  in  a contrary  order  of  reafoning. 
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And  as  the  benevolence  of  one  part  of  the  creation  is  thus  an  argument  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  other  j fo,  fince  benevolence  is  itfelf  happinefs,  a tendency  to  learn 
it  in  any  being  is  alfo  an  argument  for  his  own  happinefs.  And,  upon  the  whole,  fmce 
God  has  commanded  his  beloved  fons,  the  good,  to  love  and  compafTionate  every 
being,  that  comes  within  their  cognizance,  by  the  voice  of  their  natures  fpeaking 
within  them,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  thefe  his  favourites  (to  fpeak  according  to 
prefent  appearances,  and  our  neceffary  conceptions,  which  with  this  caution  is 
juftifiable)  will  fail  of  their  proper  reward  in  the  gratification  of  this  their  benevolence. 

Thirdly,  The  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  is  an  argum'ent  for  the  ultimate  happinefs 
of  all  mankind.  This  appears  without  any  particular  difcuflion  of  this  attribute. 
But  it  may  not  be  amifs  for  the  reader  juft  to  review  the  evidences  for  it  above 
exhibited,  and  their  tendency  to  prove  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  God's  creatures. 

Fourthly,  The  infinite  happinefs  and  perfeftion  of  God  is  an  argument  for,  and, 
as  it  were,  a pledge  of,  the  ultimate  happinefs  and  perfedtion  of  all  his  creatures. 
For  thefe  attributes,  being  infinite,  muft  bear  down  all  oppofition  from  the  quarters 
of  mifery  and  imperfedion.  And  this  argument  will  be  much  ftronger,  if  we  fuppofe 
(with  reverence  be  it  fpoken !)  any  intimate  union  between  God  and  his  creatures ; 
and  that,  as  the  happinefs  of  the  creatures  arifes  from  their  love  and  worfhip  of  God 
fo  the  happinefs  of  God  confifts,  fhews  itfelf,  &c.  (for  one  does  not  know  how  to 
exprefs  this  properly)  in  love  and  beneficence  to  the  creatures.  As  God  is  prefent 
every  where,  knows  and  perceives  every  thing,  he  may  alfo,  in  a way  infinitely 
fuperior  to  our  comprehenfion,  feel  every  where  for  all  his  creatures.  Now,  according 
to  this,  it  would  feem  to  us,  that  all  muft  be  brought  to  ultimate  infinite  happinefs, 
which  is,  in  his  eye,  prefent  infinite  happinefs. 

Fifthly,  The  impartiality  of  God,  in  refpedl  of  all  his  creatures,  feems  to  argue, 
that,  if  one  be  made  infinitely  happy  upon  the  balance,^  all  will  be  made  fo.  That 
benevolence,  which  is  infinite,  m.uft  be  impartial  alfo  i muft  look  upon  all  individuals, 
and  all  degrees  of  happinefs,  with  an  equal  eye  ; muft  ftand  in  a relation  of  indifference 
to  them  all.  Now  this  is  really  fo,  if  we  admit  the  third  of  the  foregoing  fuppofitions 
concerning  the  divine  benevolence.  If  all  individuals  be  at  laft  infinitely  happy  upon 
the  balance,  they  are  fo  at  prefent  in  die  eye  of  God,  i.  e.  he  is  perfe£lly  impartial  to 
all  his  creatures.  And  thus  every  intermediate  finite  degree  of  mifery,  how  great 
foever,  may  be  confiftent  with  the  impartiality  of  God.  But  to  fuppofe,  before  the 
creatures  A and  B exifted,  that  A was  made  by  God  to  be  eternally  happy,  and  B 
made  to  be  eternally  miferable,  feems  as  irreconcileable  to  God’s  impartiality,  as  to 
his  benevolence.  That  both  fhould  be  made  for  eternal  and  infinite  happinefs,  one  to 
enjoy  it  in  one  way,  the  other  in  another,  one  by  palling  through  much  pain,  the  other 
by  paffing  through  little  or  perhaps  none,  one  by  an  acceleration  in  one  period  of  his 
exiftence,  the  other  in  another,  &c.  &c.  is  perfedly  confiftent  with  God’s  impartiality ; 
for,  die  happinefs  of  each  being  infinite  at  prefent  in  the  eye  of  God,  his  eye  muft 
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regard  them  equally.  And,  even  in  the  eye  of  finite  beings.  If  A\  happinefs  feems 
lefs  than  5’s,  in  one  refpe6t,  becaufe  A pafles  through  more  pain,  it  may  feem  greater 
in  another,  becaufe  he  arrives  at  greater  degrees  of  it  in  lefs  time.  But  this  is  all 
appearance.  Different  finite  beings  form  different  judgments  according  to  their  differ- 
ent experiences,  and  ways  of  reafoning.  Who  therefore  fhall  be  made  the  ftandard  ? 
Not  the  inferior  orders  certainly.  And,  if  the  fuperior,  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  reff, 
till  we  conclude,  that  all  that  appears  to  all  finite  beings,  is  falfe  and  delufive  ■,  and 
that  the  judgment  of  the  infinite  being  is  the  only  true  real  judgment  Now  I have 
endeavoured  to  fliew,  according  to  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios,  how,  allowing  the 
third  fuppofition  concerning  tfie  divine  goodnefs,  all  individuals  are  equally  happy  in  the 
eye  of  God.  And  thus  the  impartiality  of  God  is  vindicated,  according  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  things,  in  the  judgment  of  his  own  infinite  underflanding. 

Sixthly,  All  the  foregoing  reafoning  feems  to  be  fomewhat  more  fliort  and  clear 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  mechanifm  ; but  it  is  not  invalidated  by  that  of  free-will.  For 
free-will  muft  be  confidered  as  the  produdtion  of  infinite  power,  and  therefore  as 
being  fuited  to  the  reft  of  the  divine  attributes,  his  benevolence,  happinefs,  and 
impartiality,  and  to  all  the  methods,  by  which  God  condufts  men  to  benevolence  and 
happinefs.  Or,  if  the  hypothefis  of  free-will  be  a bar  to  the  foregoing  reafonings  in 
their  full  extent,  it  cannot,  however,  account  for  mifery  upon  the  whole,  much  lefs 
for  eternal  mifery.  To  fuppofe  that  God  wills  and  defires  the  happinefs  of  all  his 
creatures,  and  yet  that  he  has  given  them  a power,  by  which  many  of  them  will,  in 
fadf,  make  themfelves  eternally  miferable,  alfo  that  he  forefees  this  in  general,  and 
even  in  each  particular  cafe,  is  either  to  fuppofe  God  under  fome  fatal  neceflity  of 
giving  fuch  a power  ; or  elfe  to  take  away  his  unlimited  benevolence  in  reality, 
after  that  it  has  been  allowed  in  words.  If  therefore  God  has  given  men  free- 
will in  fuch  a meafure,  as  that  they  may  bring  upon  themfelves  finite  mifery 
thereby  in  the  prefent  ftate,  or  in  any  future  intermediate  one,  we  muft,  however, 
fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  reftrained,  as  that  it  fhall  not  occafion  infinite  and  eternal  mifery. 
T^he  caiije  of  the  caiije  is  alfo  the  cauje  of  the  thing  caujed  which  is  furely  as  evident  in 
the  application  of  it  to  the  prefent  fubjedl,  as  in  any  other  inftance,  where  it  can  be 
applied. 

Seventhly,  There  are  many  obvious  and  undeniable  arguments,  taken  from  the 
relative  attributes  of  God,  which  firfl  exclude  the  eternal  mifery  of  his  creatures,  and 
tlien  eftablifli  their  ultimate  happinefs  by  necefiary,  or,  at  leaft,  by  probable  confe- 
quence.  Thus  the  whole  tenor  of  nature  reprefents  God  to  us  as  our  creator,  pre- 
ferver,  governor,  friend,  and  father.  All  ages  and  nations  have  fallen  into  this 
language;  and  it  is  verified  every  day  by  the  wonderful  beauty,  harmony,  and  bene- 
ficence, manifefled  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  particularly  in  the  exquifite  make 
of  our  bodies  and  minds.  Shall  then  a Creator,  who  is  a friend  and  father,  create 
for  eternal  infinite  mifery  ? Can  any  intermediate  fuppofitions,  free-will,  perverfenefs, 
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reprobatenefs,  &c.  reconcile  and  unite  extremes  fo  utterly  difcordant  ? Will  he 
prelerve  an  exiftence,  which  ceales  to  afford  happinefs,  and  can  now  only  produce 
mifery  without  end  ? Will  not  the  governor  and  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? In 
whatever  manner  fm  be  eftimated,  it  muft  be  finite,  becaufe  it  is  the  work  of  a finite 
mind,  of  finite  principles  and  paflions.  To  fuppofe  therefore  a finner  to  be  abfolutely 
condemned  to  infinite  irreverfible  mifery,  on  account  of  the  finite  fins  of  this  life,  feems 
mod  highly  injurious  to  thejuftice  of  God.  And  to  fay,  that  this  infinite  irreverfible 
mifery  is  not  merely  the  confequence  of  the  fins  of  this  life,  but  alfo  of  thofe  to  be 
committed  in  another,  is  to  give  a power  of  repenting,  and  becoming  virtuous,  as 
well  as  of  finning,  in  another  life  j whence  the  fentence  might  be  reverfed,  contrary 
to  the  fuppofition. 

The  worft  man  of  thofe  who  go  to  heaven,  and  the  bed  of  thofe  who  go  to  hell, 
feem  to  us,  if  we  will  reafon  upon  thefe  fubjedls,  as  we  do  upon  others,  to  differ  but 
by  an  infinitefimal  difference,  as  one  may  fay;  and  yet  the  reward  of  the  fird,  be- 
ing eternal,  however  fmall  in  each  finite  portion  of  time,  mud  at  lad  become  infinite 
in  magnitude;  and  the  punifhment  of  the  lad  in  like  manner.  There  would  therefore 
be  a double  infinite  difference  in  the  reward  and  punifhment,  where  the  virtue  and  vice, 
caufing  thefe  refpedively,  have  only  an  infinitely  fmall  one.  To  fay,  that,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life  may  be  fo  conduced  by  a mixture 
of  happinefs  and  mifery  in  each,  as  that  the  balance  fiiall  not  become  ultimately 
infinite  in  either,  is  to  take  away  all  hopes  and  fears  relating  to  a future  date,  i.  e, 
morally  and  praftically  to  take  away  the  date  itfelf. 

Again,  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  an  infinitely  merciful  Father  will  cad  off  his  fon 
utterly,  and  doom  him  to  eternal  mifery,  without  farther  trials  than  what  this  life 
affords  ? We  fee  numberlefs  indances  of  perfons  at  prefent  abandoned  to  vice,  who 
yet,  according  to  all  probable  appearances,  might  be  reformed  by  a proper  mixture  of 
correction,  indruction,  hope,  and  fear.  And  what  man  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
do,  may  and  mud,  as  fhould  feem,  be  both  poflible  to  God,  and  aftually  effected  by 
him.  He  mud  have  future  difcipline  of  a feverer  kind  for  thofe  whom  the  chadifements 
of  this  life  did  not  bring  to  themfelves.  Yet  dill  they  will  all  be  fatherly  chadifements, 
intended  to  amend  and  perfeft,  not  to  be  final  and  vindictive.  That  the  bulk  of  finners 
are  not  utterly  incorrigible,  even  common  obfervation  fhews;  but  the  hidory  of 
affociation  makes  it  dill  more  evident;  and  it  feems  very  repugnant  to  analogy  to 
fuppofe,  that  any  finners,  even  the  very  word  that  ever  lived,  fhould  be  fb,  fhould  be 
hardened  beyond  the  reach  of  all  fuffering,  of  all  felfifhnefs,  hope,  fear,  good-will, 
gratitude,  &c.  For  we  are  all  alike  in  kind,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  degree  here. 
We  have  each  of  us  paflions  of  all  forts,  and  lie  open  to  influences  of  all  forts;  fo  as 
that  the  perfons  A and  5,  in  whatever  different  proportions  their  intellectual  affections 
now  exid,  may,  by  a fuitable  fet  of  impreffions,  become  hereafter  alike. 
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Thefe  and  many  fuch  like  reafonings  muft  occur  to  attentive  perfons  uponHhis 
fubjefb,  fo  as  to  make  it  highly  unfuitable  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  or  to  the 
relations  which  he  bears  to  us,  according  to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  that  infinite 
irreverfible  mifery,  to  commence  at  death,  fliould  be  the  punifbment  of  the  fins  of  this 
life.  And,  by  purfuing  this  method  of  reafoning,  we  fhall  be  led  firft  to  exclude  mifery 
upon  the  balance,  and  then  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  of  all 
mankind. 

PROP.  CXCIV. 

It  is  probable  front  the  Scriptures,  that  all  Mankind  will  be  made  ultimately  happy. 

In  confidering  the  do£lrine  of  the  fcriptures  upon  this  head,  it  will  firft  be  requifite 
to  fliew,  that  the  texts  alleged  to  prove  the  abfolutely  eternal  and  irreverfible  mifery  of 
the  wicked  in  another  life,  may  juftly  be  interpreted  in  a different  fenfe. 

Now  the  Greek  words  tranflated  eternal,  everlajling,  and  for  ever,  in  the  New 
Teftament,  do  not  by  derivation  ftand  for  an  abfolute  eternity,  neither  are  they  always 
ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  New  Teftament,  the  Septiiagint,  or  pagan  authors.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  correfponding  Hebrew  words.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  they  generally 
reprefent  a long  duration ; and  this  is  fometimes  limited  by  the  context,  or  nature  of 
the  fubjed,  fometimes  not.  Now,  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  punifhments 
of  the  wicked  will  be  of  great  duration,  fuppofe  of  one  or  more  long  ages  or  difpenfa- 
tions.  But  one  might  rather  conclude  from  the  words  of  the  original,  if  their  derivation 
be  confidered,  that  they  will  end  at  the  expiration  of  fome  fuch  long  period,  than  that 
they  will  be  abfolutely  eternal. 

I fit  be  faid,  that  the  eternity  of  God  is  expreffed  by  the  fame  words;  I anfwer,  that 
here  the  nature  of  the  fubje6t  gives  a fenfe  to  the  words,  whereof  they  are  otherwife 
incapable.  It  may  be  urged  in  like  manner,  that  the  duration  of  future  rewards  is 
expreffed  by  the  fame  words ; but  then  the  abfolute  eternity  of  this  duration  is  not 
perhaps  deducible  at  all  from  thefe  or  any  other  words.  We  muft  in  this  entirely  refer 
ourfclves  to  the  bounty  and  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  and  depend  upon  him  for  all 
our  expeffations.  Befides,  the  nature  of  the  fubje6t  differs  widely  here.  To  fuppofe 
the  mifery  of  the  wicked  to  be,  in  every  refpecl,  equal  and  parallel  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  good,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  fcriptures ; and  looks  like  fetting 
up  tire  Manichean  do6lrine  of  two  oppofite  infinite  principles,  a dodrine  every  where 
condemned  in  effed,  though  not  in  exprefs  words,  both  by  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
We  may  add,  that  tlie  happinefs  of  the  good  is  alfo  denoted  in  fcripture  by  incorruption, 
indiffolubility,  &c.  as  well  as  by  the  words  applied  to  the  punifliments  of  the  wncked. 

Tlie  words  of  our  Saviour,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched, 
are  thought  by  fome  to  be  a ftrong  argument  for  the  abfolute  eternity  of  future 
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punifliment.  But  as  thefe  words  are  taken  from  JJaiahy  and  allude  to  the  punilhment 
of  the  malefaftors,  whofe  carcafes  were  fuffered  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  burnt  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom^  they  appear  to  be  too  popular  and  figurative  to  juftify  fuch  an 
interpretation.  And  yet  they  feem  plainly  intended  to  declare  the  very  long  duration 
of  future  punifhment  j and  that,  as  the  worms,  which  feed  upon  a putrefied  body,  or 
the  fire,  which  burns  it  in  this  world,  do  themfelves  come  to  a certain  and  known 
period,  the  mifery  of  another  world,  and  the  fire  of  hell,  will  have  no  definite  onej  but 
continue  till  they  have  confumed  the  fin  and  guilt  which  feed  them.  In  this  way  of 
interpretation,  the  paflage  under  confideration  would  r^ree  with  that  concerning  the 
'payment  of  the  laft  farthing. 

Our  Saviour’s  exprefiion  concerning  Judas  ^ viz.  that  it  had  been  good  for  hiMy  that  he 
had  not  been  born^  cannot  indeed  be  alleged  for  the  proof  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punifhment;  but  it  feems  to  oppofe  the  fuppofition  of  die  ultimate  happinefs  of  all. 
However,  this  exprefiion  may  be  popular  and  proverbial ; or  it  may  perhaps  denote, 
that  his  laft  agonies,  or  his  fufferings  in  another  world,  Ihould  outweigh  all  his  preceding 
happinefs,  or  fome  way  admit  of  an  interpretation  confiftent  with  the  propofition  under 
confideration.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fufficiently  clear  and  precife  for  an  abfolute 
difproof  of  it.  We  may  add,  that  as  every  man,  who  at  his  death  falls  fhort  of  the 
terms  of  falvation,  whatever  thefe  be,  crucifies  the  Son  of  God  afrefhy  according  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul-,  fo  he  will  have  reafon,  according  to  his  then  neceffary  conceptions, 
to  wifn  with  Judas,  that  he  had  never  been  born.  0 that  they  were  wife,  that  they 
under  flood  this,  that  they  would  confider  their  latter  end! 

Now,  as  the  words  of  the  New  Teftament  do  not  neceftarily  infer  the  abfolute 
eternity  of  punifhment ; fo  the  general  tenor  of  reafoning  there  ufed,  with  numberlefs 
pafTages  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  concerning  the  mercy  of  God,  his 
readinefs  to  forgive,  &c.  favour  the  contrary  opinion.  And  this  is  a farther  reafon  for 
interpreting  thefe  texts  of  an  indefinitely  long  duration  only ; and  that  efpecially  if  the 
fmall  number  of  them,  and  the  infinite  importance  of  the  doiftrine,  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  contain,  be  alfo  taken  into  confideration. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  we  may  obferve,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  St.  Paulh  Epiftles, 
from  whence  the  abfolute  eternity  of  future  punifhment  can  be  at  all  inferred,  except 
the  words,  everlafiing  dejirublion  from  the  prefence  of  our  Lord,  i ThefT.  i.  9.  though  the 
Epiftles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews  are  both  of  them  general  fummaries  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  though  he  fpeaks  in  both  of  future  punifhment.  In  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  he  fays,  tribulation  and  anguifh  (not  eternal  tribulation)  fhall  be  upon  every  foul 
of  man,  that  doth  evil ; alfo  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death,  not  eternal  death,  or  eternal 
punifhment ; whereas  the  gft  of  God  is  eternal  life.  In  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  he 
afks,  of  how  much  forer  punifhment  than  temporal  death,  an  apoftate  is  to  be  thought 
worthy  ? Which  feems  not  likely  for  him  to  do,  had  he  believed  it  eternal.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  St,  Luke'%  Gofpel,  or  \\i%J£ls  of  the  Apofiles,  in 
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St.  Jtihn's,  Gofpel,  or  his  Epiftles,  or  in  the  Epiftles  of  St.  James^  St.  Peter,  or  St. 
Jude.  And  yet  good  men  now,  who  believe  the  eternity  of  punilhmnent,  fcarce  ever 
fail  to  infift  upon  it  moft  earneftly  in  their  difcourfes  and  exhortations.  For,  if  it  be 
a doftrine  of  the  chriftian  religion,  it  is  fo  effential  a one,  as  that  it  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  any  infpired  writer,  nor  fail  to  have  been  declared  in  die  moft  exprefs  terms, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  the  texts  alleged  to  prove  the  eternity  of 
punifhment.  The  words  tranflated  eternal,  and/or  ever,  muft  have  been  ambiguous  to 
the  Jews,  i.  e.  to  the  firft  chHftians ; and  the  figurative  expreflion,  their  worm  dieth  not, 
&c.  is  far  lefs  determinate  than  many  phrafes,  which  our  Saviour  might  have  chofen, 
had  it  been  his  intention  to  denounce  abfolutely  eternal  mifery. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  the  moft  ancient 
fathers,  that  they  put  fuch  a conftruftion  upon  the  words  of  the  New  Teftament; 
and  the  omiflion  of  this  doftrine  in  the  ancient  creeds  flievvs,  that  it  was  no  original 
doflrine,  or  not  thought  eflential ; which  yet  could  not  be,  if  it  was  believed  ■,  or  that 
many  eminent  perfons  for  fome  centuries  were  of  a contrary  opinion.  And  indeed 
the  doflrine  of  purgatory,  as  now  taught  by  the  papifts,  feems  to  be  a corruption 
of  a genuine  doflrine  held  by  the  ancient  fathers  concerning  a purifying  fire. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  abfolute  eternity  of  punifhment  was  not  received,  till 
after  the  introdudion  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties  relating  to  time,  eternity,  &c.  and 
the  ways  of  expreffing  thefe,  i.  e.  not  till  after  the  pagan  philofophy,  and  vain  deceit, 
had  mixed  itfelf  with  and  corrupted  chriftianity. 

Still  father,  it  does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  confonant  to  the  nature  of  the  chriftian 
religion  to  interpret  the  New  Teftament  in  a ftrid  literal  manner,  or  adhere  to  phrafes 
in  oppofition  to  the  general  tenor  of  it.  Our  Saviour  in  many  places  appeals  to  the 
natural  equitable  judgments  of  his  auditors.  The  evangelifts  and  apoftles  all  enter 
into  the  reafons  of  things ; the  gofpels  are  fhort  memoirs  the  epiftles  were  written  to 
friends,  and  new  converts ; and  the  nature  of  fuch  writings  muft  be  very  different 
from  that  of  a precife  determinate  law,  fuch  as  that  of  Mojes,  or  the  civil  law  of  any 
country.  And  indeed  herein  lies  one  material  difference  between  the  rigid  JewiJIo 
difpenfation,  and  the  chriftian,  which  laft  is  called  by  St.  James  the  ferfedl  law  of  liberty', 
F'rom  all  which  it  follows,  that  we  are  rather  to  follow  the  general  tenor,  than  to  adhere 
to  particular  expreffions.  And  this  will  appear  ftill  more  reafonable,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  we  are  yet  but  novices  in  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  their  declarations  concerning 
future  events. 

Another  argument  againft  Interpreting  the  paffages  above  referred  to,  in  the  lenle 
of  abfolutely  eternal  mifery,  is,  that  there  are  many  other  paffages,  whofe  ftrift  and 
literal  fenfe  is  contrary  thereto.  And  in  fuch  a cafe  it  feems,  that  the  infinite  good- 
nefs  of  God,  fo  many  ways  declared  in  the  fcriptures,  muft  foon  turn  the  fcale.  For 
the  fcriptures  muft  be  made  confiftent  with  themfelves  j and  the  veracity  and  goodnefs 
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of  God  feem  much  rather  to  oblige  him  to  perform  a promife,  than  to  execute 
a threatening.  I will  mention  a few  pafiages,  fome  of  which  it  may  be  obferved  even 
eftablifh  the  contrary  doftrine  of  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  the  moft  natural,  as  well  as  the  mofl;  ftrift  and  ^literal  fenfe  of  the  W'ords, 
As  in  Adam  all  die,  Jo  in  Chriji  fioall  all  he  7nade  alive,  is  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all 
the  children  of  Adatn,  of  all  mankind.  God’s  mercy  is  declared  to  endure  for  ever ; 
and  he  is  fa'id  nof /o  keep  his  anger  for  ever : which  expreflions,  in  their  firft  and  moft 
obvious  fenfe,  are  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  abfolute  eternity  of  punifhment.  Our 
Saviour  fays,  that  the  perfon  who  is  not  reconciled  to  his  brother^  Jhall  not  he  dijcharged 
till  he  has  paid  the  lajl  farthing ; which  intimates,  that  there  is  a time  when  he  will 
be  difcharged.  In  like  manner  the  debtor,  who  owed  his  lord  ten  thoufand  talents,  is 
delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  pay  thefe.  To  fay  that  he  can  never  pay 
them,  becauie  as  we  have  all  our  faculties  from  God,  fo  we  can  merit  nothing  from 
God,  is  to  embrace  the  mechanical  hypothefis,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  muft 
be  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  eternity  of  puniftiment.  For,  if  a man  cannot  have 
merit,  he  cannot  have  demerit.  To  fuppofe  a creature  any  way  brought  into  being 
upon  fuch  terms  as  to  be  only  capable  of  demerit,  feems  moft  highly  injurious  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  by  v/hatever  means  this  be  effe<5led,  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents,  or 
any  other. 

Again,  God  in  judgment  remembers  mercy.  This  is  faid  in  general  j and  therefore  it 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  judgments  of  this  world.  And  to  do  fo,  when  all  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  this  world  are  every  where  in  the  New  Teftament  declared  un- 
worthy of  our  regard  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  another,  is  highly  unfuitable  to  the 
goodnefs  of  God.  But  indeed  this  cannot  be  done  without  departing  from  the  moft 
obvious  literal  fenfe.  The  lame  may  be  faid  of  the  paflTages,  God  is  not  extreme  to  mark 
•what  is  done  amijs  that  he  is  loving  to  every  rnan  that  his  mercy,  his  tender  mercy,  is 
over  all  his  works,  &c.  Can  it  be  faid  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  that  God  will 
give  an  infinite  overbalance  of  mifery  to  thofe  beings  whom  he  loves. 

It  may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  that  though  the  punifhments  of  a future  ftate  be  finite 
yet  this  Ihould  not  be  declared  in  fo  many  words  in  the  fcriptures.  For  fuch  a proce- 
dure would  be  analogous  to  the  gradual  opening  of  all  God’s  difpenfations  of  mercy. 
Mankind  in  their  infant  ftate  were  not  able  to  receive  fuch  kind  of  nourilhmentj 
neither  are  all  perhaps  yet  able.  But,  if  future  puniflrments  be  abfolutely  eternal, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  this  Ihould  not  have  been  declared  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms,  and  in  many  places  of  fcripture  ■,  alfo  how  there  Ihould  be  fo  many  pafiages 
there,  which  are  apparently  inconfiftent  therewith. 

There  remains  one  argument  more,  and  of  great  weight  in  my  opinion,  againft 
interpreting  any  palTages  of  fcripture  fo  as  to  denounce  abfolutely  eternal  mifery.  This 
is,  the  declarations  of  the  fcriptures  concerning  the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  the 
cled,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  entering  in  at  the  ftrait  gate,  already  taken  notice  of. 
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To  fiippofe  future  punifhments  to  be  abfolutely  eternal,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
chrlftian  difpenfation  condemns  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  infinite  mifery  upon 
the  balance,  whilfi:  yet  it  is  every  where  declared  to  be  a difpenfation  of  mercy,  to  be 
glory  to  Gody  and  good-ivill  to  men',  which  is  a great  apparent  inconfiftency.  And 
indeed,  unlefs  the  dodtrine  of  abfolutely  eternal  punifhmient  be  taken  away,  it  feems 
impradlicable  to  convince  the  world  of  the  great  purity  and  perfedlion  required  by  the 
gofpel  in  order  to  our  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  there  be  no  punifh- 
ment  in  another  Hate,  befides  what  is  abfolutely  eternal,  men  of  very  low  degrees  of 
virtue  will  hope  to  efcape  this,  and  confequently  to  efcape  with  impunity : whereas,  if 
there  be  a purging  fire,  into  which  all  the  wicked  are  to  be  call,  to  remain  and  fuffer 
there  according  to  their  demerits,  far  beyond  what  men  generally  fuffer  in  this  life ; 
and  if  there  be  only  few,  that  are  admitted  to  happinefs  after  the  expiration  of  this  life, 
without  fuch  farther  purification ; what  vigour  and  earneftnefs  fliould  we  ufe  to  efcape 
fo  great  a punifliment,  and  to  be  of  the  happy  number  of  thole,  whole  names  are 
written  ia  the  book  of  life  ! 

This  may  fuffice  to  Ihew,  that  the  abfolute  eternity  of  future  punifhment  cannot  be 
concluded  from  the  fcriptures.  We  are  next  to  inquire  what  evidences  they  afford  for 
the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  mankind.  I have  already  mentioned  fome  paffages,  which 
favour  this  dodlrine;  but  I intend  now  to  propofe  two  arguments  of  a more  general 
nature. 

Firll,  then.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fcriptures  give  a fandlion  to  moll  of  the 
foregoing  arguments,  taken  from  the  light  of  nature,  for  this  dodlrine,  by  reafoning  in 
the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  punilhments  of  the  Jews  and  others  are  reprefented  as 
chaftifements,  i.  e.  as  evils  tending  to  produce  a good  greater  than  themfelves.  Our 
benevolence  to  our  children  is  reprefented  by  Chrill,  as  an  argument  of  the  infinitely 
greater  benevolence  of  God  our  heavenly  father.  God  promifes  to  make  Abraham 
happy  by  making  his  pofterity  happy,  and  them  happy  by  making  them  the  inllru- 
ments  of  happinefs  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (which  they  are  Hill  to  be  probably 
in  a much  more  ample  manner,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been).  Now  this  lliews, 
that  the  happinefs,  intended  for  us  all,  is  the  gratification  of  our  benevolence.  The 
goodnefs  of  God  is  every  where  reprefented  as  prevailing  over  his  leverity  ; he  remem- 
bers good  adlions  to  thoufands  of  generations,  and  punifhes  evil  ones  only  to  the  third 
and  fourth.  Not  a fparrow  is  forgotten  before  him  ; he  giveth  to  all  their  meat  in  due 
feafon  j pities  us,  as  a father  does  his  children ; and  fets  our  fins  as  far  from  us,  as 
heaven  is  from  earth,  &c.  All  which  kind  of  language  furely  implies  both  infinite 
mercy  in  the  forgivenefs  of  fin,  and  infinite  love  in  advancing  his  purified  children. 
We  are  all  the  offspring  of  God,  and,  by  confequence,  agreeably  to  other  phrafes,  are 
heirs  of  all  things,  heirs  of  God,  and  coheirs  with  Chrijl,  members  of  the  tnyfical  body  of 
Chrijt,  and  of  each  other,  i.  e.  we  are  all  partakers  of  the  happinefs  of  God,  through  his 
bounty  and  mercy.  God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  -,  and  has 
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concluded  them  all  in  unbeliefs  only  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  And,  in  general, 
all  the  arguments  for  the  ultimate  happlnefs  of  all  mankind,  taken  from  the  relations 
which  we  bear  to  God,  as  our  creator,  preferver,  governor,  father,  friend,  and  God, 
are  abundantly  attefted  by  the  fcriptures. 

Secondly,  There  are  in  the  fcriptures  fome  arguments  for  the  ultimate  reftoration 
and  happinefs  of  all  mankind,  which  now  feem  fufficiently  full  and  ftrong,  and  which 
yet  could  not  be  underftood  in  former  ages ; at  leaft  we  fee,  that,  in  fa6t,  they  were 
not.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hiftory  of  the  JewiJh  ftate,  with  the  prophecies  relating  thereto. 
For  we  may  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  fcriptures,  the  body  politic  of  the  Jews 
muft  be  made  flourilhing  and  happy,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  the  feverities  which 
God  inflicts  upon  them.  Now  the  JewiJh  ftate,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  appears 
to  be  a type  of  each  individual  in  particular,  on  one  hand  ^ and  of  mankind  in  general, 
on  the  other. 

Thus,  alfo,  it  is  foretold,  that  Chrift  will  Juhdue  all  things  to  himjelf.  But  fubjedtion 
to  Chrift,  according  to  the  figurative  prophetic  ftyle  of  the  fcriptures,  is  happinefs,  not 
merely  fubjedtion  by  compulfion,  like  that  to  an  earthly  conqueror.  Agreeably  to  this, 
all  things  are  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  in  Chriji,  both  thofe  which  are  in  heaven^  and 
thofe  on  earth  : and  St.  John  faw  every  creature  in  heaven^  in  earth,  under  the  earth,  and 
in  the  Jea,  and  all  that  were  in  them,  praifmg  God. 

The  prayer  of  faith  can  remove  mountains  j all  things  are  poflable  to  it  and,  if  we 
could  fuppofe  all  men  defedlive  in  this  article,  in  praying  with  faith  for  the  ultimate 
happinefs  of  mankind,  furely  our  Saviour  muft  do  this ; his  prayer  for  his  crucifiers 
cannot  furely  fail  to  obtain  pardon  and  happinefs  for  them. 

We  are  commanded  to  love  God  with  our  whole  powers,  to  be  joyful  in  him,  to 
praife  him  ever  more,  not  only  for  his  goodnefs  to  us,  but  alfo  for  that  to  all  the 
children  of  men.  But  fuch  love  and  joy,  to  be  unbounded,  prefuppofe  unbounded 
goodnefs  in  God,  to  be  manifefted  to  all  mankind  in  due  time  5 elfe  there  would  be 
fome  men,  on  whofe  accounts  we  could  not  rejoice  in  God.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
delay  of  this  manifeftation  of  God’s  goodnefs,  with  the  feverity  exercifed  towards 
particulars,  in  their  progrefs  to  happinefs,  beget  fubmiflion,  refignation,  fear  and 
trembling,  in  us,  till  at  laft  v/e  come  in  th.2Ct  perfedl  love  that  cajis  out  fear. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  did  not  fee  the 
full  meaning  of  the  glorious  declarations,  which  the  holy  fpirit  has  delivered  to  us  by 
their  means;  juft  as  Daniel,  and  the  other  prophets,  were  ignorant  of  the  full  and 
precife  import  of  their  prophecies,  relating  to  Chrift.  Or  perhaps  they  did ; but 
thought  it  expedient,  or  were  commanded,  not  to  be  more  explicit.  The  chriftian 
religion,  in  converting  the  various  pagan  nations  of  the  world,  was  to  be  corrupted  by 
them ; and  the  fuperftitious  fear  of  God,  which  is  one  of  thefe  corruptions,  may  have 
been  neceflTary  hitherto  on  account  of  the  reft.  But  now  the  corruptions  of  the  true 
religion  begin  to  be  difeoyered,  and  removed,  by  the  earneft  endeavours  of  good  men  of 
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all  nations  and  feds,  in  thefe  latter  times,  by  their  comparing  Jpiritual  things  with 
fpiritual. 

How  far  the  brute  creation  is  concerned  in  the  redemption  by  Chrift,  may  be 
doubted  ; and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  much  or  immediately  our  bufinefs  to  inquire,  as 
no  relative  duty  depends  thereon.  However,  their  fall  with  Adam,  the  covenant  made 
with  them  after  the  deluge,  their  ferving  as  facrifices  for  the  fins  of  men,  and  as  types 
and  emblems  in  the  prophecies,  their  being  commanded  to  praife  God  (for  every  thing 
that  hath  breath  is  thus  commanded,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles),  feem  to  intimate,  that 
there  is  mercy  in  ftore  for  them  alfo,  more  than  we  may  exped,  to  be  revealed  in  due 
time.  The  Jews  confidered  the  Gentiles  as  dogs  in  comparifon  of  themfelves.  And 
the  brute  creatures  appear  by  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  afibciation  to  dilfer  from  us  in 
degree,  rather  than  in  kind. 

It  may  be  objeded  here,  that,  if  this  opinion  of  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all  man- 
kind be  true,  it  is  not,  however,  proper  to  publifh  it.  Men  are  very  wicked,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fear  of  eternal  punilhment  j and  therefore  will  probably  be  more  fo,  if  that 
fear  be  removed,  and  a hope  give  to  the  mod  wicked  of  attaining  everlafting  happinefs 
ultimately.  I anfwer,  Firfl:,  That  this  opinion  is  already  publilhed  fo  far,  that  very 
few  Irreligious  perfons  can  be  fuppofed  to  believe  the  contrary  much  longer : or,  if 
they  do  believe  abfolutely  eternal  punifliment  to  be  the  dodrine  of  the  fcriptures,  they 
will  be  much  induced  thereby  to  rejed  revealed  religion  itfelf.  It  feems  therefore  to  be 
now  a proper  time  to  inquire  candidly  and  impartially  into  the  truth.  The  world 
abounds  fo  miuch  with  writers,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  a fingle  one  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed to  have  any  great  weight.  The  arguments  produced  will  themfelves  be  examined, 
and  a perfon  can  now  do  little  more  than  bring  things  to  view  for  the  judgment  of 
others.  The  number  of  teachers  in  all  arts  and  fciences  is  fo  great,  that  no  one 
amongft  them  can  or  ought  to  have  followers,  unlefs  as  far  as  he  follows  truth. 

But,  Secondly,  It  does  not  feem,  that  even  the  motives  of  fear  are  lefiened  to 
confiderate  perfons,  by  fuppofing  the  fire  of  hell  to  be  only  a purifying  one.  For  it  is 
clear  from  the  fcriptures,  that  the  punifiiment  will  be  very  dreadful  and  durable.  We 
can  fet  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  o>-  duration  of  it.  They  are  therefore  pradically 
infinite. 

Thirdly,  The  motives  of  love  are  infinitely  enhanced  by  fuppofing  the  ultimate 
unlimited  happinefs  of  all.  This  takes  off  the  charge  of  enthufiafm  from  that  noble 
expreffion  of  fome  myflical  writers,  in  which  they  refign  themfelves  entirely  to  God, 
both  for  time  and  eternity.  This  makes  us  embrace  even  the  moft  wicked  with  the 
moft:  cordial,  tender,  humble  affedlion.  We  pity  them  at  prefent,  as  vejjels  of  wrath-, 
yet  live  in  certain  hopes  of  rejoicing  with  them  at  laft;  labour  to  bring  this  to  pafs,  and 
to  haflen'itj  and  confider,  that  every  thing  is  good,  and  pure,  and  perfedl;,  in  the  fight 
of  God. 
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I HAVE  now  gone  through  with  my  obfervations  on  the  frame,  duty,  and 
expedlations  of  man,  finifliing  them  with  the  doftrine  of  ultimate,  unlimited  happinefs 
to  all.  This  doftrine,  if  it  be  true,  ought  at  once  to  difpel  all  gloominefs,  anxiety,  and 
forrow,  from  our  hearts ; and  raife  them  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  love,  adoration,  and 
gratitude  towards  God,  our  moft  bountiful  creator,  and  merciful  father,  and  the 
inexhauftible  fource  of  all  happinefs  and  perfe£lion.  Here  felf-intereft,  benevolence, 
and  piety,  all  concur  to  move  and  exalt  our  affeftions.  How  happy  in  himfelf,  how 
benevolent  to  others,  and  how  thankful  to  God,  ought  that  man  to  be,  who  believes 
both  himfelf  and  others  born  to  an  infinite  expe6tation ! Since  God  has  bid  us  rejoice, 
what  can  make  us  forrowful  ? Since  he  has  created  us  for  happinefs,  what  mifery  can 
we  fear  ? If  we  be  really  intended  for  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs,  it  is  no  matter  to 
a truly  refigned  perfon,  when,  or  where,  or  how.  Nay,  could  any  of  us  fully  conceive, 
and  be  duly  influenced  by,  this  glorious  expedtation,  this  infinite  balance  in  our  favour, 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  deprive  all  prefent  evils  of  their  fling  and  bitternefs.  It  would 
be  a fufficient  anfwer  to  the  mkv  to  HctKov,  to  all  our  difficulties  and  anxieties  from  the 
folly,  vice,  and  mifery,  which  we  experience  in  ourfelves,  and  fee  in  others,  to  fay, 
that  they  will  all  end  in  unbounded  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happinefs;  and  that  the 
progrefs  of  every  individual  in  his  pafTage  through  an  eternal  life  is  from  imperfedl  to 
perfeft,  particular  to  general,  lefs  to  greater,  finite  to  infinite,  and  from  the  creature  to 
the  Creator. 

But,  alas ! this  is  chiefly  fpeculation,  and  mufl  be  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Whilfl 
we  continue  entangled  in  the  fetters  of  fin,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  and 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  We  cannot  exalt  ourfelves  to  heaven,  and  make 
a right  eftimate  of  things,  from  the  true  point  of  view,  till  we  get  clear  of  the  attrac- 
tion, and  magic  influences  of  the  earth.  Whence  it  follows,  that  this  dodrine,  how- 
ever great  and  glorious  in  itfelf,  in  the  eye  of  a being  fufficiently  advanced  in  purity 
and  comprehenfion,  mull  be  to  us  like  the  book  given  to  St.  John,  hitter  in  the  belly^ 
though  Jweet  in  the  mouth.  The  firfl:  general  view  cannot  but  charm  us,  however 
groveling  and  corrupt  our  minds  may  be.  But  when  we  begin  to  digefl;  it,  when, 
after  mature  deliberation,  we  come  to  fee  its  feveral  evidences,  connexions,  and  confe- 
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quences,  our  felf-intereft,  our  benevolence,  and  our  piety,  in  proportion  to  their 
ftrength  and  purity,  will  all  rife  up,  and  join  their  forces,  and  alarm  us  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  our  faculties.  When  we  confider  the  purity  required  of  thofe,  who  are  fo 
happy  as  to  efcape  the  fecond  death,  and  the  purifying  lake  of  fire,  whofe  fmoke 
afcendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  /.  e.  for  ages  of  ages,  we  cannot  but  be  in  pain  for 
ourfelvr .,  and  work  out  our  own  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  When  we  view' 
the  fin  and  wickednefs,  with  which  the  world  every  where  abounds,  our  hearts  cannot 
but  melt  with  compaffion  for  others,  for  the  tortures  that  are  prepared  for  them,  after 
the  expiration  of  this  life,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  pure  and  fpiritual  happinefs,  to  burn 
out  the  ftains  of  fenfuality  and  felf-love,  and  exalt  them  to  the  unbounded  love  of  God, 
and  his  works.  When  we  confider  farther,  that  God  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will, 
and  hardens  whom  he  will,  and  that  we,  with  all  our  pleafures  and  pains,  are  abfo- 
lute  nothings  in  comparifon  of  him,  we  muft,  like  St.  John  again,  fall  down  at  his 
feet  dead  with  aftonifliment.  And  yet  we  need  not  fearj  from  the  inftant  that  we 
thus  humble  ourfelves,  he  will  lay  his  hand  upon  us,  and  exalt  us  j he  has  the  keys 
of  death  and  hell,  in  every  pofTible  fenfe  of  thofe  words. 

There  is  alfo  another  confideration,  which,  though  of  lefs  moment  than  the  fore- 
going, is  yet  abundantly  fufficient  to  move  the  compaffion  of  the  good,  and  alarm 
the  fears  of  the  wicked ; I mean  the  temporal  evils  and  woes,  which  will  probably  fall 
upon  the  nominally  chriftian  ftates  of  thefe  weftern  parts,  the  chriftian  Babylon.,  before 
the  great  revolution  predided  in  the  fcriptures,  before  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Chrift.  Thefe  evils  will  be  brought 
upon  us  by  our  excefs  of  wickednefs,  juft  as  the  deluge  was  upon  the  old  world,  and 
the  deftrudion  of  Sodom  upon  its  lewd  inhabitants,  through  theirs  j they  may  alfo  be 
fomewhat  delayed,  or  alleviated,  by  reformations  public  or  private,  even  partial  and 
temporary  ones.  I will  therefore  make  a few  fhort  remarks  concerning  fuch  things, 
as  feem  more  particularly  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  prefent  chriftian  world ; at 
leaft  of  thofe  good  Philadelphians,  who  are  defirous  to  keep  themfelves  and  others 
from  that  hour  of  temptation,  which  is  coming  upon  us  all.  My  remarks  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  relate  chiefly  to  this  kingdom ; to  be  fuggefted  by  what  occurs  in  it  and 
to  be  calculated,  as  far  as  my  poor,  but  fincere  and  earneft  endeavours  can  have  any 
weight,  to  ftem  for  a while  that  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety,  which  feem  ready  to 
fwallow  us  up,  and,  if  poffible,  to  protrad  the  life  of  the  body  politic.  But  1 prefume, 
that  the  refemblance  between  all  the  ftates  of  chrijtendom  is  fo  great  in  all  the  points 
here  confidered,  that  the  pradical  confequences  are  the  fame  upon  the  whole. 

There  are  fix  things,  which  feem  more  efpecially  to  threaten  ruin  and  dilfolution  to 
the  prefent  ftates  of  chrijlendom. 

Firft,  The  great  growth  of  atheifm  and  infidelity,  particularly  amongft  the  governing 
part  of  thefe  ftates. 
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Secondlyj  The  open  and  abandoned  lewdnefs,  to  which  great  numbers  of  both  fexes> 
efpecially  in  the  high  ranks  of  life,  have  given  themfelves  up. 

Thirdly,  The  fordid  and  avowed  felf-intereft,  which  is  almoft  the  foie  motive  of 
aftion  in  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 

Fourthly,  The  licentioufnefs  and  contempt  of  every  kind  of  authority,  divine  and 
human,  which  is  fo  notorious  in  inferiors  of  all  ranks. 

Fifthly,  The  great  worldly-mindednefs  of  the  clergy,  and  their  grofs  negledVs  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  proper  functions. 

Sixthly,  The  careleffnefs  and  infatuation  of  parents  and  magiftrates  with  refpedt  to 
the  education  of  youth,  and  the  confequent  early  corruption  of  the  rifing  generation. 

All  thefe  things  have  evident  mutual  connexions  and  influences ; and,  as  they  all 
feem  likely  to  increafe  from  time  to  time,  fo  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  by  a confiderate 
man,  whether  he  be  a religious  one  or  no,  but  that  they  will,  fooner  or  later,  bring 
on  a total  diffolution  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  that  fubfifl:  at  prelent  in 
the  chrillian  countries  of  Europe.  I will  note  down  fome  of  the  principal  faXs  of  each 
kind,  and  Ihew  their  utter  inconfiftency  with  the  welfare  of  a body  politic,,  and  their 
necelfary  tendency  to  anarchy  and  confufion. 

I begin  with  the  atheifm  and  infidelity  which  prevail  fo  much  among  the  governing 
part  of  thefe  weftern  kingdoms.  That  infidelity  prevails,  efpecially  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all.  But  the  fame  perfons,  who  treat  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  its  advocates,  with  fo  much  fcorn,  will  probably,  fome  of  them  at  leafl:, 
profefs  a regard  to  natural  religion ; and  it  may  feem  hard  to  queftion  their  fincerity. 
However,  as  far  as  has  occurred  to  my  obfervation,  thefe  perfons  either  deceive 
themfelves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others,  in  this.  There  appears  in  them  no  love  or 
fear  of  God,  no  confidence  in  him,  no  delight  in  meditating  upon  him,  in  praying  to 
him,  or  paifing  him,  no  hope  or  joy  in  a future  llate.  Their  hearts  and  treafures  are 
upon  this  earth,  upon  fenfual  pleafures,  or  vain  amufements,  perhaps  of  philofophy  or 
philology,  purfued  to  pafs  the  time,  upon  honour  or  riches.  And  indeed  there  are  the 
fame  objeXions,  in  general,  to  natural  religion  as  to  revealed,  and  no  ftronger  evidences 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  hiftorical  and  moral  evidences  for  the  general  truth  of  the 
fcriptures,  which  thefe  perfons  deny,  are  more  convincing  and  fatisfaXory  to  philofo- 
phical  as  well  as  to  vulgar  capacities,  than  the  arguments  that  are  ufually  brought  to 
prove  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  his  providence,  or  a future  ftate  : not  but 
that  thefe  lafl;  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  fatisfy  an  earneft  and  impartial  inquirer. 

If  now  there  really  be  a God,  who  is  our  natural  and  moral  governor,  and  who 
cxpeXs,  that  we  ftiould  regard  him  as  fuch,  thofe  magiftrates  who  care  not  to  have 
him  in  their  thoughts,  to  fuffer  him  to  interfere  in  their  fcheme  of  government,  who 
Jay  in  their  heartSy  that  there  is  no  Gody  or  wifti  it,  or  even  bid  open  defiance  to  him 
(though  I hope  and  believe  this  laft  is  not  often  the  cafe),  cannot  profper  j but  muft 
bring  down  vengeance  upon  themfelves,  and  the  wicked  nations  over  whom  they 
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prefide.  In  like  manner,  if  God  has  fenthis  beloved  fon  Jefus  Chiift  to  be  an  example 
to  the  world,  to  die  for  it,  and  to  govern  it,  it  cannot  be  an  indifferent  thing  whether 
we  attend  to  his  call  or  no.  The  negled  of  revealed  religion,  efpecially  in  perfons  of 
authority,  is  the  fame  thing  as  declaring  it  to  be  falfe;  for,  if  true,  the  negleft  of  it  is,  as 
one  may  fay,  high  treafon  againfl  the  majefty  of  heaven.  He  that  honours  not  the  Son, 
cannot  honour  the  Father,  who  hath  fent  him  with  fufficient  credentials.  And  accord- 
ingly, if  we  confider  the  fecond  pfalm  as  a prophecy  relating  to  Chrift,  which  it  certainly 

is,  thofe  kings  and  magiflrates,  who  rife  up  againfl  God  and  his  Chrifl,  intending  to 
fhake  off  the  reflraints  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  miufl  exped  to  be  broken  in 
pieces  like  a potter’s  veffel.  Since  they  will  not  kijs  the  Sony  and  rejoice  before  him  with 
reverence,  they  mull  exped,  that  he  will  rule  over  them  with  a rod  of  iron. 

Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  if  there  were  no  fatisfadory  evidence  for 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  flill  it  is  the  interefl  of  princes  and  governors  to  improve 
that  which  there  is  to  the  bell  advantage.  The  happinefs  of  their  people,  their  own 
interefl  with  them,  their  power,  their  fafety,  their  all,  depend  upon  it.  Neither  is  this 
any  intricate,  far  fetched,  or  doubtful  pofition,  but  a truth  which  lies  upon  the  furface 
of  things,  which  is  evident  at  firfl  fight,  and  undeniable  after  the  mofl  thorough  exa- 
mination. So  that  for  governors  to  render  religion  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fubjeds,  by  example  or  infmuation,  and  much  more  by  diredly  ridiculing  or  vilifying 

it,  is  manifefl  infatuation  j it  is  feeing  without  perceiving,  and  hearing  without  under- 
ftanding,  through  the  grofifnefs  and  carnality  of  their  hearts.  And  it  may  be  part  of  the 
infatuation  predided  to  come  upon  the  wicked  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  For 
then  the  wicked  foall  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  the  wicked  fhall  underjland. 

Religion  is  often  faid  by  unbelievers,  to  have  been  the  invention  of  wife  law-givers, 
and  artful  politicians,  in  order  to  keep  the  vicious  and  head-flrong  multitude  in  awe. 
How  little  does  the  pradice  of  the  prefent  times  fuit  with  this  ! The  adminiflrators 
of  public  affairs  in  the  prefent  times  are  not  even  wife  or  artful  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a pure  religion,  handed  down  to  them  from  their  anceflors,  and  which  they 
certainly  did  not  invent  j but  endeavour  to  explode  it  at  the  manifefl  hazard  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  them.  For  mankind  can  never  be  kept  in  fubjedion  to  government,  but  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world ; nay,  the  exprefs  precepts,  promifes,  and  threat- 
enings  of  the  gofpel  are  requifite  for  this  purpofe.  The  unwritten  law  of  nature  is  too 
pliable,  too  fubtle,  and  too  feeble ; a difhonefl  heart  can  eafily  explain  it,  or  its 
motives,  avv'ay  ; and  violent  paffions  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  heard  whereas  the  precepts 
of  revealed  religion  are  abfolute  and  exprefs,  and  its  motives  alarming  to  the  highefl 
degree,  where  the  feriptures  are  received  and  confidered,  in  any  meafure,  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  plvilofophy  and  morality  was  not  indeed  equal  to  ours  ■,  but 
we  may  have  a fufficient  fpecimen  from  thence,  how  little  very  good  dodrines, 
when  taught  without  authority,  are  able  to  check  the  growing  corruption  of  mankind. 
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Had  not  chriftianity  intervened  at  the  dedenfion  of  the  Roman  etripire,  and  put  a flop 
to  the  career  of  vice,  the  v.'hole  body  politic  of  the  civilized  nations  of  that  empire  muft 
have  been  diffoived  from  the  mere  wickednefs  and  corruption  of  its  feveral  parts.  And 
much  rather  may  the  fame  come  upon  us,  if  after  fuch  light  and  evidence  we  caft  off 
the  reftraints  and  motives  of  revealed  religion. 

I would  not  be  underftood  to  Ipeak  here  to  thole  alone,  who  are  legally  the  governors 
of  the  nations  of  chrijlendomy  i.  e.  who  have  a particular  legillative  or  executive  power 
veiled  in  them  by  the  conllitutions  or  culloms  of  their  refpedlive  countries  j but  alfo  to 
all  fuch  as  by  their  eminence  in  any  way,  their  learning,  their  titles,  their  riches,  &c. 
draw  the  world  after  them.  And  it  feems  requilite  to  remind  the  two  learned  profelTions 
of  law  and  phyfic,  that  though  they  are  no  ways  qualihed  to  judge  of  the  evidence  for 
religion,  unlefs  they  have  examined  it  carefully,  i,  e.  with  the  fame  attention  and 
impartiality,  as  they  would  do  a matter  of  law  or  phyfic,  where  it  is  their  interell  to 
form  a right  judgment  (in  which  cafe  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  but  they  will  determine 
for  it)  j yet  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind  will  eafily  catch  the  infeftion  from  them  on 
account  of  their  general^  confufed  reputation  of  being  learned,  and  by  means  of  the 
plaulible  ways  of  haranguing  and  defcanting  upon  topics,  to  which  they  are  formed  by 
their  educations  and  profelTions.  And  thus,  whether  they  attend  to  it  or  no,  they 
become  the  feducers  of  mankind,  and  rocks  of  offence  to  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
load  themfelves  with  the  guilt  of  other  men’s  fins.  This  caution  is  fo  much  the  more 
necelTary,  as  it  is  common  for  young  lludenfs  in  thefe  profelTions  to  lift  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  irreligion,  and  become  nominal  infidels  of  courfe,  and  from  falhion,  as  it 
were ; and  without  pretending,  as  indeed  there  could  be  no  reafonable  pretence,  to  have 
examined  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  Which  blind  and  implicit  faith  in  the  blind,  in 
one  does  not  know  what  or  whom,  would  be  moH  unaccountable  in  thofe  who  profefs 
infidelity,  were  it  not,  that  this  is  in  every  other  inllance  a contradidlion  to  itfelf,  and 
mull  be  fo,  on  account  of  the  wilful  infatuation  from  which  it  arifes. 

I will  now  Ihew  briefly  how  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  increafes,  and  is  increafed  by, 
the  other  evils  here  mentioned.  That  it  opens  a door  to  lewdnefs,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  5 and  indeed  the  llridlnefs  and  purity  of  the  chrillian  religion,  in  this  refpeft, 
is  probably  the  chief  thing,  which  makes  vicious  men  firll  fear  and  hate,  and  then 
vilify  and  oppofe  it.  The  unwritten  law  of  nature  cannot  fix  precife  bounds  to  the 
commerce  between  the  fexes.  This  is  too  wide  a field,  as  I have  obferved  above  i and 
yet  it  highly  approves  of  challity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  If  therefore  men  rejedt 
only  revealed  religion,  great  libertinifm  mull  enfue ; but  if  they  rejeifl  natural  alfo,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe,  we  can  expe6l  nothing  but  the  moH  abandoned  diflblutenefs. 

As  to  felf-interell,  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  who  have  no  hopes  in  futurity,  no 
piety  towards  God,  and  confequently  no  folid  or  extenfive  benevolence  towards  men, 
cannot  but  be  engrolTed  by  the  moH  fordid  and  groveling  kind,  that  which  rells  in 
prefent  polTelTions  and  enjoyments.  And,  converfely,  when  fuch  a felf-interell  has  taken 
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root,  they  muft  be  averfe  to  religion,  becaufe  it  opens  diftant  and  ungrateful  views  to 
them,  and  inculcates  the  pure  and  difinterefled  love  of  God,  and  their  neighbour ; to 
them  an  enthufiaftic  and  impoflible  projedl. 

In  like  manner  infidelity  mull  difpofe  men  to  fiiake  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  to 
unbounded  licentioufnefs  j and  reciprocally  is  itfelf  the  natural  confequence  of  every 
degree  of  licentioufnefs.  Thofe  who  do  not  regard  the  fupreme  authority,  can  be  little 
expefted  to  regard  any  of  his  vicegerents ; thofe  who  do  not  fear  God,  will  not  honour 
the  king.  If  the  infatuation  of  princes  was  not  of  the  deepefl:  kind,  they  could  not  but 
fee,  that  they  hold  their  dominions  entirely  by  the  real  chriftianity,  that  is  left  amongft 
us ; and  that,  if  they  do  fucceed  in  taking  away  this  foundation,  or  weakening  it  much 
farther,  their  governments  muft  fall,  like  houfes  built  upon  fand.  Befides  the  great 
influence  which  chriftianity  has  to  make  men  humble  and  obedient,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  our  anceftors  have  fo  interwoven  it  with  the  conftitutions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe^ 
that  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together.  Chriftianity  is  the  cement  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  infidelity  of  the  laity  muft  have  an  ill  eftedl  in  refpefl  of 
the  clergy.  Many  of  thefe  muft  be  the  fons  of  infidels,  thruft  into  the  church  by  their 
parents  for  fubfiftence,  or  with  a view  to  great  honours  and  profits  j and  muft  carry 
with  them  a deep  tindlure  of  the  corruption  and  infidelity,  which  they  imbibed  in  their 
infancy  and  youth.  And  it  is  not  lefs  evident,  that  the  worldly-mindednefs  and  negledl 
of  duty  in  the  clergy  is  a great  fcandal  to  religion,  and  caufe  of  infidelity ; the  chief 
probably  after  the  impatience  of  reftraint  in  refpedl  of  chaftity  in  the  laity.  It  is  alfo 
to  be  confidered,  that  unbelieving  magiftrates  will  have  little  regard  to  the  piety  of  the 
perfons,  whom  they  promote  to  the  higheft  ftations  of  the  church,  but  rather  to  their 
flattery,  fubferviency,  and  apparent  political  ufefulnefs. 

Laftly,  As  to  the  perverted  education  of  youth,  atheifm  and  infidelity  are  both  the 
caufe  and  effeft  of  this  in  fo  obvious  a manner,  that  it  feems  fuperfluous  to  enlarge 
upon  it. 

The  lewdnefs  which  I have  mentioned  above,  as  a fecond  caufe  of  the  future  diflblu- 
tion  of  thefe  weftern  kingdoms,  is  now  rifen  to  fuch  a height,  as  almoft  to  threaten 
utter  confufion.  Men  glory  in  their  fliame,  and  publicly  avow  what  in  former  ages 
was  induftrioufly  concealed.  Princes  are  juftly  chargeable  with  a great  part  of  this 
public  guilt.  Their  courts  will  imitate  them,  in  what  is  bad  at  leaft  j and  be  led  on 
thereby  from  one  degree  of  fhameleflhefs  to  anotheiv  The  evil  increafes  gradually  i 
for  neither  courts,  nor  private  perfons,  become  quite  profligate  at  once ; and  this  may 
make  fome  almoft  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  prefent  times  are  not  worfe  than  the 
preceding.  The  fins  of  this  kind  are,  for  the  moft  part,  joined  with  idolatry  in  the 
prophetical  writings,  and  made  the  types  thereof.  So  that  the  open  and  avowed 
pradlice  of  them  is  an  open  renunciation  of  our  allegiance  to  God  and  Chrift  ^ and, 
agreeably  to  this,  is,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  the  principal  caufe  why  fo  many 
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perfons  reje6t  revealed  religion.  But  if  we  I'enounce  our  allegiance  and  covenant, 
we  can  be  no  longer  under  the  proteftion  of  God. 

The  grofs  felf-intereft,  which  is  now  the  principal  motive  in  mod  marriages  in 
high  life,  is  both  a caufe  and  confequence  of  this  libertinifm.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  the  great  contempt,  in  which  marriage  is  held,  and  which  almofl:  threatens 
promifcuous  concubinage  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  profefled  unbelievers. 

As  to  the  clergy,  if  they  negleft  to  admonifh  princes  and  great  men  through  fear, 
and  fervile  intereft,  a great  part  of  the  national  guilt  will  lie  at  their  doors ; and,  if  they 
become,  in  general,  infedled  with  this  vice  (which  indeed  is  not  the  cafe  now  j but 
may  perhaps  hereafter,  as  all  things  grow  worfe),  it  will  foon  be  the  entire  fubverfion 
of  the  external  form  of  church  government ; however  certain  it  be,  that  the  church 
of  thofe,  who  worjhip  God  in  fpiritj  and  in  truthy  will  prevail  againft  the  gates  of  hell. 

The  third  great  evil  likely  to  haften  our  ruin  is  the  felf-intereft,  which  prevails  fo 
much  amongft;  thofe,  to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  is  committed.  It 
feems  that  bodies  politic  are  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  analogous  to  indivi- 
duals, that  they  grow  more  felfifli,  as  they  decline.  As  things  now  are,  one  can 
fcarce  expeft,  that,  in  any  impending  danger,  tliofe  who  have  in  their  power  to  fave 
a falling  date,  will  attempt  it,  unlefs  there  be  fome  profpe£l:  of  gain  to  themfelves. 
And,  while  they  barter  and  caft:  about  for  the  greateft;  advantages  to  themfelves,  the 
evil  will  become  paft:  remedy.  Whether  or  no  it  be  poflible  to  adminifter  public 
affairs  upon  upright  and  generous  principles,  after  fo  much  corruption  has  already 
taken  place,  may  perhaps  be  juftly  quellioned.  However,  if  it  cannot  be  now,  much 
lefs  can  it  be  hereafter  ^ and  if  this  evil  increases  much  more  in  this  country,  there 
is  reafon  to  fear,  that  an  independent  populace  may  get  the  upper  hand,  and  overfet 
the  (late.  The  wheels  of  government  are  already  clogged  fo  much,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tranfa6l  the  common  neceffary  affairs,  and  almoft;  impoffible  to  make  a good  law. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  inferiors  of  all  ranks,  which  is  the  fourth  great  evil,  runs 
higher  in  this  country  perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  However,  the  infection  will 
probably  fpread.  The  inferiors  in  other  countries  cannot  but  envy  and  imitate  thofe 
in  this ; and  that  more  and  more  every  day,  as  all  mutual  intercourfes  are  enlarged. 
The  felf-intereft:  juft:  fpoken  of  contributes  greatly  to  this  evil,  the  infolence  of  the 
populace  againft:  one  party  of  their  fuperiors  being  fupported,  and  even  encouraged, 
by  the  other,  from  interefted  views  of  difplacing  their  oppofites.  Let  it  be  obferved 
alfo,  that  the  laity  of  high  rank,  by  ridiculing  and  infulting  their  fuperiors  in  the 
church,  have  had  a great  fhare  in  introducing  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  difobedience,  and 
contempt  of  authority,  amongft  the  inferior  orders,  in  this  nation. 

The  wicked  and  notorioufly  falfe  calumnies,  which  are  fpread  about  concerning  the 
royal  family  by  the  difaffedted  party  in  this  country,  may  be  ranked  under  this  evil. 
Thofe  who  fcruple  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  prefent  government,  ought  at 
leaft  to  leek  the  peace  of  the  country,  where  they  live  in  peace,  and  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment 
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ment  of  their  poffeflions.  However,  the  crime  of  fuch  as  take  the  oaths,  and  ftill 
vilify,  is  much  greater,  and  one  of  the  higheft  offences  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
divine  Majefty. 

That  worldly-mindednefs,  and  negle£t  of  duty,  in  the  clergy,  mufl  haflen  our  ruin, 
cannot  be  doubted,  Thefe  are  the  Jalt  of  the  earthy  and  the  light  of  the  world.  If  they 
lofe  their  favour,  the  whole  nation,  where  this  happens,  will  be  converted  into  one 
putrid  mafs ; if  their  light  become  darknefs,  the  whole  body  politic  muft  be  dark  alfo. 
The  degeneracy  of  the  court  of  Romey  and  fecular  bifbops  abroad,  are  too  notorious  to 
be  mentioned.  They  almoft  ceafe  to  give  offence,  as  they  fcarce  pretend  to  any 
fundlion  or  authority,  befides  what  is  temporal.  Yet  ftill  there  is  great  mockery  of 
God  in  their  external  pomp,  and  profanation  of  facred  titles  j which,  fooner  or  later, 
will  bring  down  vengeance  upon  them.  And  as  the  court  of  Rome  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  great  apoflafy  and  corruption  of  the  chriftian  church,  and  feems  evidently  marked 
out  in  various  places  of  the  fcriptures,  the  fevereft  judgments  are  probably  referved 
for  her. 

But  I rather  choofe  to  fpeak  to  what  falls  under  the  obfervation  of  all  ferious,  attentive 
perfons  in  this  kingdom.  The  fuperior  clergy  are,  in  general,  ambitious,  and  eager  in 
the  purfuit  of  riches ; flatterers  of  the  great,  and  fubfervient  to  party  intereft  j negligent 
of  their  own  immediate  charges,  and  alfo  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  their  immediate 
charges.  The  inferior  clergy  imitate  their  fuperiors,  and,  in  general,  take  little  more 
care  of  their  parifhes,  than  barely  what  is  neceffary  to  avoid  the  cenfure  of  the  law. 
And  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  are,  in  general,  either  ignorant ; or,  if  they  do  apply,  it  is 
rather  to  profane  learning,  to  philofophical  or  political  matters,  than  to  the  fludy  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  oriental  languages,  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclefiaflical  authors,  and  of 
tire  writings  of  devout  men  in  different  ages  of  the  church.  I fay  this  is,  in  general, 
the  cafe,  i.  e.  far  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  in  this  kingdom  are  of  this 
kind.  But  there  are  fome  of  a quite  different  charafler,  men  eminent  for  piety,  facred 
learning,  and  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty,  and  who,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
mourn  in  fecret  for  the  crying  fins  of  this  and  other  nations.  The  clergy,  in  general, 
are  alfo  far  more  free  from  open  and  grofs  vices,  than  any  other  denomination  of  men 
amongfl:  us,  phyflcians,  lawyers,  merchants,  foldiers,  &c.  However,  this  may  be 
otherwife  hereafter.  For  it  is  faid,  that  in  fome  foreign  countries  the  fuperior  clergy, 
in  others  the  inferior,  are  as  corrupt  and  abandoned,  or  more  fo,  than  any  other  order 
of  men.  The  clergy  in  this  kingdom  feem  to  be  what  one  might  exped  from  the 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  influences  that  affed  them.  But  then,  if  w^e  make  this 
candid  allowance  for  them,  we  muff  alfo  make  it  for  perfons  in  the  high  ranks  of  life, 
for  their  infidelity,  lewdnefs,  and  fordid  felf- intereft.  And  though  it  becomes  an 
humble,  charitable,  and  impartial  man,  to  make  all  thefe  allowances;  yet  he  cannot 
but  fee,  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  ready  to  fall  upon  us  all  for  thefe  things;  and 
that  they  may  fall  firft,  and  with  the  greateft  weight,  upon  thofe,  who,  having  the 
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higheft  office  committed  to  them  in  the  fpiritual  kingdom  of  Chrift,  negle6l  it,  and  arc 
become  mere  merchants  of  the  earthy  and  Jhepherds,  that  feed  themfelves,  and  not  their 
flocks. 

How  greatly  might  the  face  of  things  be  changed  in  this  kingdom,  were  any  number 
of  the  fuperior,  or  even  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  begin  to  difcharge  their  refpective 
fundtions  with  true  chriftian  zeal,  courage,  and  fidelity  ! The  earneftnefs  of  fbme  might 
awaken  and  excite  others,  and  the  whole  lump  be  leavened.  At  lead,  we  might  hope 
t6  delay  or  alleviate  the  miferies,  that  threaten  us.  Why  are  not  all  the  poor  taught  to 
read  the  Bible,  all  inftrufted  in  the  church  catechifm,  fo  as  to  have  fuch  principles  of 
religion  early  inftilled  into  them,  as  would  enable  them  to  take  delight  in,  and  to  profit 
by,  the  Bible,  and  praftical  books  of  religion  ? Why  are  not  all  the  Tick  vifited,  the 
feeble-minded  comforted,  the  unruly  warned  ? And  why  do  not  minifters  go  about, 
thus  doing  good,  and  feeking  out  thofe  who  want  their  affiftance  ? Why  do  not  the 
fuperior  clergy  inquire  into  thefe  things,  punifh  and  difcourage  all  negligent  pariffi 
minifters,  reward  and  promote  thofe  that  are  pious  and  diligent  ? Let  thofe  worthy 
clergymen,  who  lament  the  degeneracy  of  their  own  order,  inform  the  public  what  is 
praflicable  and  fitting  to  be  done  in  thefe  things.  I can  only  deliver  general  remarks, 
fuch  as  occur  to  a by-ftander. 

There  are  great  complaints  made  of  the  irregularities  of  the  methodifts,  and, 
I believe,  not  without  reafon.  The  fureft  means  to  check  thefe  irregularities  is,  for  the 
clergy  to  learn  from  the  methodifts  what  is  good  in  them,  to  adopt  their  zeal,  and 
concern  for  loft  fouls : this  would  foon  unite  all  that  are  truly  good  amongft  the 
methodifts  to  the  clergy,  and  difarm  fuch  as  are  otherwife.  And  if  the  methodifts  will 
hearken  to  one,  who  means  fincerely  well  to  all  parties,  let  me  entreat  them  to 
reverence  their  fuperiors,  to  avoid  fpiritual  felfilhnefs,  and  zeal  for  particular  phrafes 
and  tenets,  and  not  to  fow  divifions  in  parilhes  and  families,  but  to  be  peace- 
makers, as  they  hope  to  be  called  the  children  of  God.  The  whole  world  will 
never  be  converted,  but  by  thofe  who  are  of  a truly  catholic  fpirit.  Let  me  entreat 
all  parties,  as  a fincere  friend  and  lover  of  all,  not  to  be  offended  with  the  great,  per- 
haps unjuftifiable  freedom,  which  I have  ufed,  but  to  lay  to  heart  the  charges  here 
brought,  to  examine  how  far  they  are  true,  and  reform  wherever  they  are  found  to 
be  fo. 

If  the  ftate  of  things  in  this  and  other  nations  be,  in  any  meafure,  what  I have  above 
deferibed,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  education  of  youth  fhould  be  grofsly  perverted 
and  corrupted,  fo  that  one  may  juftly  fear,  that  every  fubfequent  generation  will 
exceed  that  which  went  before  it  in  degeneracy  and  wickednefs,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
great  tribulation  come.  Vicious  parents  cannot  be  fenfible  of  the  importance  and 
neceffity  of  a good  and  religious  education,  in  order  to  make  their  children  happy. 
They  muft  corrupt  them  not  only  by  their  examples,  but  by  many  other  ways,  dired 
as  well  as  indired.  As  infidelity  now  fpreads  amongft  the  female  lex,  who  have  the 
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care  of  both  fexes  during  their  infancy^  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  children  will 
want  the  very  elements  of  religion ; be  quite  ftrangers  to  the  fcriptures,  except  as 
they  fometimes  hear  them  ridiculed ; and  be  favages  as  to  the  internal  man,  as  to 
their  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  behaviour  ; and  be  diftinguiflied  from  them 
chieffy  by  the  feeble  reftraints  of  external  politenefs  and  decorum.  It  is  evident  from 
common  obfervation,  and  more  fo  from  the  foregoing  theory,  that  children  may 
be  formed  and  moulded  as  we  pleafe.  When  therefore  they  prove  vicious  and  mifer- 
able,  the  guilt  lies  at  our  doors,  as  well  as  theirs ; and,  on  the  contrary,  he  who 
educates  a fon,  or  a daughter,  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue,  confers  the  higheft 
obligation  both  upon  his  child,  and  upon  the  rifing  generation ; and  may  be  the  inftru- 
ment  of  falvation,  temporal  and  eternal,  to  multitudes. 

There  are  two  things  here,  which  deferve  more  particular  attention,  viz.  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  that  of  princes. 

As  to  the  firft,  one  cannot  but  wonder,  how  it  is  pofTible  for  the  many  ferious 
and  judicious  clergymen,  who  have  the  care  of  youth  in  public  fchools  and  univer- 
fities,  to  be  fo  negligent  of  the  principal  point,  their  moral  and  religious  behaviour ; 
and  that  efpecially  as  the  regulation  of  this  would  make  all  other  parts  of  education 
go  on  with  fo  much  more  eafe  and  fuccefs : how  fchool- mailers  can  Hill  perfill  in 
teaching  lewd  poets  after  the  remonllrances  of  pious  men  againft  this  pradlice,  and  the 
evident  ill  confequences : how  the  tutors  in  the  univerfities  can  permit  fuch  open 
debauchery,  as  is  often  pradtifed  there ; and  how  facred  learning,  which  furely  is  the 
chief  thing  for  fcholars  intended  for  the  chrillian  minillry,  can  be  allowed  fo  fmall  a 
fliare  of  time  and  pains,  both  in  fchools,  and  in  the  univerfities.  But,  as  I faid 
before  of  the  clergy  in  general,  let  thofe  fchool-mallers  and  tutors,  who  have  religion 
at  heart,  fpeak  fully  to  this  point.  I fliall  fubmit  my  own  judgment,  in  both  cafes, 
entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  pious  men,  that  are  converfant  in  thefe  things. 

As  to  the  education  of  princes,  the  cafe  is  every  thing  but  defperate ; fo  that  one 
could  fcarce  think  of  mentioning  it,  were  it  not  for  the  great  change  in  the  face  of 
things,  whicli  would  immediately  enfue,  if  but  fo  much  as  one  fovereign  prince  would 
let  afide  all  felf-regards,  and  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  religion, 
and  the  fervice  of  mankind.  I do  not  at  all  mean  to  intimate,  that  princes  are  worfe 
than  other  men,  proper  allowances  being  made.  On  the  contrary,  I fuppofe  they 
arc  juft  the  fame.  And  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  greateft  candour,  and 
compaftion  from  their  fubjedls,  on  account  of  tlie  extraordinary  difficulties  and  temp- 
tations, with  which  they  are  befet,  as  well  as  to  the  moft  profound  reverence,  and 
entire  obedience. 

Thefe  are  my  real  and  earneft  fentiments  upon  thefe  points.  It  would  be  great 
raftrnefs  to  fix  a time  for  tire  breaking  of  the  ftorm  that  hangs  over  our  heads,  as  it 
is  blindnefs  and  infatuation  not  to  fee  it ; not  to  be  aware,  that  it  may  break.  And 
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yet  this  infatuation  has  always  attended  all  falling  ftates.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Ifrael,  which  are  the  types  of  all  the  reft,  were  thus  infatuated.  It  may  be,  that  the 
prophecies  concerning  Edom^  Moab,  Ammon^  Eyrcy  Egypty  &c.  will  become  applicable 
to  particular  kingdoms  before  their  fall,  and  warn  the  good  to  flee  out  of  them. 
And  chrijiendomy  in  general,  feems  ready  to  affume  to  itfelf  the  place  and  lot  of  the 
Jews,  after  they  had  rejedled  their  MefTiah  the  faviour  of  the  world.  Let  no  one 
deceive  himfelf  or  others.  The  prefent  circumftances  of  the  world  are  extraordinary 
and  critical,  beyond  what  has  ever  yet  happened.  If  we  refufe  to  let  Chrift  reign 
over  us,  as  our  redeemer  and  faviour,  we  mufl  be  flain  before  his  face,  as  enemies,  a£ 
his  fecond  coming. 
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Note  to  the  JirJl  Varagraph  in  p.  56. 

Dr.  Johnftone,  in  his  EJfay  on  the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerves^  has  endeavoured 
to  fhew  that  they  are  the  fources  of  all  the  nerves  which  go  to  organs  that  are 
■fl:ri6Uy  automatic^  as  the  heart,  &c.  and  the  checks  or  caufes  that  hinder  our 
volitions  from  extending  to  them. 

The  ganglions  (fays  he),  refpeding  their  ftrudlure,  may  juftly  be  confider- 
ed  as  little  brains,  or  germs  of  the  nerves  detached  from  them,  confiding  of 
a mixture  of  cortical  and  nervous  medullary  fubftance,  nourilhed  by  feveral 
fmall  blood  velTels,  in  which  various  nervous  filaments  are  collefled,  and  in 
them  lofe  their  redilinear  parallel  diredion,  fo  that  a new  nervous  organiza- 
tion probably  takes  place  in  them. 

Refpeding  their  ufes,  ganglions  feem  the  fources  or  immediate  origins  of 
the  nerves  fent  to  organs  moved  involuntarily,  and  probably  the  check  or 
caufe  which  hinders  our  volitions  from  extending  to  them. 

Ganglions  feem  analogous  to  the  brain  in  their  office,  fubordinate  fprings 
and  refer voirs  of  nervous  power ; they  feem  capable  of  difpenfing  it  long  after 
all  communication  with  the  brain  is  cut  off.  And  though  they  ultimately 
depend  on  the  brain  for  its  emanations,  it  appears  from  fads  that  that  depend- 
ance  is  far  from  being  immediate  and  inftantaneous. 

From  the  ganglions  ferving  as  fubordinate  brains,  it  is  that  the  vital  or- 
gans derive  their  nervous  power,  and  continue  to  move  during  deep,  &c. 

In  a word,  ganglions  limit  the  exercife  of  the  mind’s  authority  in  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy,  and  put  it  out  of  our  power  by  a fingle  volition  to  Hop  the 
motions  of  our  heart,  and  in  one  capricious  moment  irrevocably  to  end  our 
Jives, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  Mr.  PISTORIUS’s  PREFACE. 

I FOUND,  that  of  the  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  work  in  Englilli,  the  firft 
of  which  contains  a complete  phyfiological  and  pfychological  fyftem,  the  fecond  only 
was  properly  fit  for  my  purpofe ; this  contains  natural  religion,  a demonftration  of 
chriftianity,  its  moral  dodlrines,  a fhort  exhibition  of  the  dodlrines  of  faith,  and  finally 
a treatife  on  the  expe£lations  of  man.  I therefore  contented  myfelf  with  giving  a fhort 
though  fufficient  abflra6l  of  the  firfb  volume,  which  contains  the  afibciation  of  ideas; 
but  the  fecond  1 have  thought  it  neceflary  to  divide  into  tv/o,  and  amplify  it  with 
my  own  obfervations.”  Thefe  obfervations  are  here  tranflated  entire,  and  are  to  be 
confidered  as  additions  to  the  introdudion  and  the  propoficions  in  the  fecond  part  to 
which  they  refer. 
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INTRODUCTION,  p.  307. 

On  Necejfity. 

W HEN  the  reader  reflects,  that  this  treatife  on  religion  is  the  fecond  part  of  a work  in 
which  Hartley  confiders  the  nature  of  man,  and  treats  the  mind  and  body  altogether  as 
machines,  he  will  probably  take  it  up  with  miftruft  and  prejudice,  and  condemn  it  as 
irrational,  without  an  examination.  A certain  free-will,  of  which  indeed  very  different,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  very  erroneous  ideas  have  been  formed,  but  with  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  moft  philofophers  and  divines,  necelTity  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  human  mind 
are  incompatible,  has  ufually  been  confidered  as  abfolutely  requifite  to  religion  and 
morality.  The  fuppofition,  that  both  muft  fall  to  the  ground,  if  the  human  foul  be 
fubjeded  to  corporeal  or  fpiritual  mechanifm,  has  been  fupported  both  by  the  friends 
and  by  the  opponents  of  religion  : the  former  confidering  as  an  enemy  to  religion 
every  one  who  defends  the  dodtrine  of  mechanifm,  and  the  latter  having  attacked 
religion  and  morality  with  the  principle  of  neceffity.  Hence  Hartley’s  endeavour,- 
not  merely  to  Ihew  the  accordance  of  mechanifm  with  religion,  but  even  to  build 
all  religion  on  the  dodlrine  of  necefTity,  is  a new  and  unheard  of  attempt,  in  which 
refpedls  it  deferves  the  attention  of  the  learned.  The  chain  of  his  refledtions,  and 
the  developement  of  his  fyftem,  will  remove  from  the  mind  of  every  thinking  and 
impartial  reader,  that  miftruft  which  may  arife  from  the  prejudice  of  commonly 
received  opinions : we  will  however  premife  a few  general  obfervations  in  defence  of 
his  theory. 

The  end  of  morality  and  religion  is,  unqueftionably,  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Man 
is  endued  with  the  power  of  being  rationally  virtuous,  and  is  made  capable  of  religion, 
that  through  the  exercife  of  this  power  and  this  capability  he  may  attain  that  happinefs 
which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  of  which  he  is  fufceptible.  All  that  we  have  to  inquire, 
therefore,  isj  can  man,  confidered  as  a rational,  moral,  and  religious  being,  be  happy, 
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if  his  moral  and  religious  notions,  perceptions,  and  adions  be  fubjedl  to  mechanifm  r 
or  do  mechanifm  and  happinefs  reciprocally  exclude  each  other  ? That  neceffity  is  not 
incompatible  with  happinefs  and  virtue,  is  clear,  as  has  been  already  obferved  by  others, 
from  this  principle,  that,  if  it  were,  God  could  neither  be  virtuous  nor  happy,  fince  he 
is  both  from  neceffity.  Of  happinefs  we  know  nothing,  but  that  it  confifts  in  a chain 
of  agreeable  fenfations,  or  that  it  is  a ftate  which  man  rather  wills,  than  wills  not.  By 
mechanifm  we  underftand  a power  of  effefting  or  fuffering  fuch  changes  as  are  depen- 
dent on  each  other,  by  that  neceffary  connedion  which  we  difcover  in  all  nature,  as 
caufe  and  effed,  and  which  are  united  to  and  follow  each  other  according  to  certain 
eftabliffied  laws.  If  the  human  mind  be  fubjed  to  fuch  a mechanifm,  all  its  adions 
and  fufferings,  its  perceptions  and  ideas,  its  defires,  inclinations,  and  paffions  muft  be 
confequences  of  a neceffary  connedion  j and  fo  founded  on  each  other,  that,  according 
to  one  or  more  fimple  invariable  laws,  they  will  follow  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  exclude  every  thing  arbitrary,  fortuitous,  arifing  from  no  motive,  or  aiming  at  no 
end.  Compare  thefe  two  definitions,  of  happinefs  and  mechanifm,  and  fhew,  that  they 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  and  prove  that  man  is 
incapable  of  all  agreeable  fenfations  or  their  confequences,  when  there  are  fufficient 
grounds  for  them,  and  that  content  and  happinefs,  when  mechanically  produced,  are 
no  longer  content  and  happinefs  to  him,  mechanifm  and  religion  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  contradidory. 

It  may  be  faid,  if  religion  may  make  a man  happy  on  the  principles  of  neceffity, 
ftill  on  thofe  principles  it  cannot  render  him  virtuous,  or  an  objed  of  divine  blifs  and 
reward.  To  begin  with  the  latter:  that  man  if  neceffarily  good  is  not  an  objed  of 
reward.  Is  reward,  then,  effentially  different  from  content  and  happinefs  ? Affiiredly 
no  otherwife  than  as  it  is  a certain  determinate  happinefs,  connedcd  with  and  confequent 
to  a certain  virtuous,  or  fuitable  condud,  call  it  which  you  will.  What  flaould  hinder 
the  Supreme  Being  from  permitting  a neceffary  good  condud  to  be  followed  by  a 
neceffary  adequate  happinefs?  What  ffiould  prevent  him  from  making  known  this 
happinefs,  which  he  conneds  with  the  fuitable  condud  of  his  rational  creatures,  and 
propofing  it  as  a reward,  in  order  to  incite  them  by  this  motive  to  purfue  fuch  a 
condud  ? As  little  is  neceffity  derogatory  to  virtue,  unlefs  in  the  definition  of  virtue 
we  arbitrarily  refufe  all  impulfe,  and  every  kind  of  neceffity,  fuch  as  confifts  in  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effed ; that  is,  unlefs  we  affume  what  has  been  difputed  above. 
According  to  the  common  ufe  of  language  we  call  a man  virtuous  who  thinks  and  ads 
in  a manner  fuitable  to  his  nature,  deftination,  and  the  grand  purpofes  of  his  being. 
To  afcribe  to  him  virtue,  we  merely  confider  whether  this  manner  of  thinking  and 
ading  proceed  from  his  moral  charader,  and  whether  his  virtue  be  his  own  will,  choice, 
and  determination ; without  concerning  ourfelves  liow,  or  after  what  laws,  his  good 
thoughts  and  adions  arife,  whether  they  be  neceffary  or  accidental,  and  whether  the 
fame  man  who  ads  juftly  and  uprightly  could,  in  the  very  fame  internal  and  external 
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circumftances,  and  propofing  the  very  fame  grounds,  have  afted  wickedly  and  unjuftly. 
We  deem  it  fufficient,  that  he  a6ls  fpontaneoufly,  and  that  his  determinations  and 
adlions  accord  with  his  will  and  underllanding ; fufHcient,  that  he  is  not  fubjefted  to 
a blind  fate,  by  means  of  which  he  is  abfolutely  determined  to  a certain  mode  of  ading 
and  fuffering,  let  what  will  have  preceded,  and  independent  of  his  internal  or  external 
circumilances. 

If  it  be  alleged,  that  he  who  is  determined  to  the  end  mull  alfo  be  determined  to  the 
means,  and  that,  confequently,  abfolute  and  conditional  neceffity  amount  to  the  fame 
thing } we  fhall  obferve  this  important  difference,  that  the  rational  agency  of  man  is 
confident  with  that  conditional  neceffity  which  the  mechanifmi  of  the  foul  admits,  but 
with  abfolute  neceffity  it  is  incompatible  and  impoffible.  Were  man  affured,  that 
a certain  confequence  would  be  inevitable,  let  him  do  what  he  would,  and  that  it  would 
infallibly  happen,  independent  of  any  means  that  he  might  choofe  to  employ,  he  would 
do  nothing  to  obftrud  or  promote  it,  and  would  have  no  motive  to  a£t.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  confequences  be  always  conneded  with  certain  means  known  to  man,  and 
nothing  happens  but  in  a certain  feries  and  order,  and  when  fomething  elfe  has  pre- 
ceded it  i if,  too,  they  be  fo  far  contingent,  that  he  cannot  forefee  them  with  certainty, 
or  cannot  forefee  them  in  as  far  as  all  that  we  term  means  do  not  precede  in  an 
appointed  order  j he  mufl  firft  employ  the  means,  if  he  defire  them  to  happen,  or, 
if  h«  defire  them  not  to  happen,  he  mufl  avoid  every  thing  that  precedes  when  fuch 
confequences  follow : in  other  words,  his  uncertainty  of  the  future  will  make  it  fo  far 
contingent  to  him,  that  he  will  be  capable  of  agency.  Whilft  he  alfo  knows,  that  if 
this  future  adtually  will  be,  it  can  no  otherwife  be  than  as  preceded  by  certain  circum- 
ftances, and  as  he  does  or  avoids  certain  aftions,  in  this  knowledge  he  will  have 
a principle  of  aft  ion,  or  a motive  to  fet  his  mechanifm  agoing.  Suppofe  a man  to  have 
broken  a bone ; if  his  fate  were  fubjefted  to  blind  neceffity,  and  this  accident  muft 
have  a confequence,  whether  forefeen  by  him  or  not,  which  muft  at  all  events  follow, 
whatever  precede,  or  whatever  fteps  be  taken  by  him,  he  would  remain  inaftive  and 
in  defpair,  unable  to  aft  or  will.  This  is  the  confequence  of  abfolute  neceffity.  It 
deftroys  all  aftion.  If  a man  in  the  fame  circumftance  know  not  the  event  of  the 
frafture,  and  cannot  forefee  whether  he  fhall  recover  or  die,  yet  knows  that  for  his 
recovery  his  bone  muft  be  united  and  healed,  and  that  he  muft  conduft  himfelf  in 
a proper  manner  to  obtain  this,  or  otherwife  will  inevitably  die ; this  uncertainty  and 
knowledge  taken  together  will  enable  and  determine  him  to  aft.  Thus  conditional 
neceflity  by  no  means  deftroys  rational  agency,  whilft  man  knows  not  the  future,  but 
by  preceding  circumftances,  and  cannot  determine  neceffary  confequences,  but  by  the 
means  he  employs.  It  may  be  faid : if  man  be  fubjeft  to  abfolute  neceffity,  cannot 
his  uncertainty  of  the  future  impel  him  to  aft,  as  well  as  if  he  were  fubjeft  to  con- 
ditional neceffity  ? To  this  I fhall  anfwer:  even  if  he  be  capable  of  aftion,  that  aftion 
cannot  be  rational:  it  can  only  be  the  effeft  of  chance,  fince  he  muft  want  thofe 
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principles  of  a£lion  which  his  knowledge  of  caufe  and  effed,  and  his  infight  into  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  would  afford  him  on  the  fchenne  of  conditional  neceffity. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  according  to  the  fyftem  of  conditional  neceffity,  or  mechanifm, 
man  is  an  agent,  produces  himfelf  his  a6lions  and  paffions,  and  afts  either  adequately 
or  inadequately  to  his  ultimate  end,  is  virtuous  or  wicked,  and  confequently  happy  or 
miferable;  and  as  religion  is  given  him  as  a mean  of  becoming  virtuous  and  happy,  by 
it  he  is  capable  of  being  both. 

That  the  dodtrine  of  neceffity  is  liable  to  be  mifconceived  and  mifapplied,  is  no 
objedlion  to  the  dodrine  itfelf,  when  it  may  be  proved  that  the  abufe  of  it  always 
proceeds  from  its  being  mifunderftood.  If  the  wicked  man  allege:  I am  deftined  to 
fin,  I muft  neceffarily  and  continually  ad  wickedly  j he  will  fortify  himfelf  by  this 
notion  againft  the  fear  of  punifhment,  and  attempt  not  to  make  himfelf  better.  The 
principle  of  neceffity,  however,  cannot  free  him  from  punifhment,  or  the  evil  con- 
fequences  of  his  wickednefs.  As  his  adions  are  not  unjuft,  becaufe  they  are  neceffary, 
his  punifliment  is  not  unjuft,  becaufe  it  is  equally  neceffary.  It  depends  on  his  evil 
deeds,  as  an  effed  on  a caufe,  as  his  adions  on  the  caufes  which  produced  them. 
Daily  experience  teaches  him  this,  in  the  evils  he  fuffers  in  confequence  of  his  irrational 
condud.  Equally  groundlefs,  and  contrary  to  experience,  is  it  for  him  to  rejed  all 
Attempts  to  amend  himfelf  under  the  pretext  of  neceffity.  The  improvement  or 
depravation  of  his  mind  is  only  conditionally  neceffary.  Both  are  to  him  accidental. 
According  as  he  employs,  or  negleds,  the  means  which  lead  to  one,  or  the  other,  fuch 
Improvement,  or  depravation,  muft  enfue.  His  prefent  evil  ftate,  and  prefent  pro- 
penfity  to  wickednefs,  no  more  juftify  him  in  concluding  their  duration  and  increafe 
inevitable,  than  the  difordered  ftate  of  his  body  in  difeafe  the  infallible  neceffity  of  his 
dying.  Were  this  mode  of  conclufion  juft,  man  would  attempt  no  alteration  of  thofe 
things  in  which  his  convenience  required  a change,  and  be  unable  to  apply  any 
endeavours  for  that  purpofe;  fince  being  in  their  natural  ftate  ufelefs,  and  inadequate  to 
the  purpofes,  they  muft,  according  to  this  realbning,  ever  remain  fo , or  ftill  continue 
to  be  noxious,  if  they  be  fo  at  prefent.  On  this  principle,  if  a man’s  foot  flip,  and  he 
be  in  danger  of  falling,  he  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  fave  himfelf,  but  let  the  event  be 
as  it  may. 

If  a man,  who  from  the  neceffary  connections  in  nature  fhould  draw  fuch  conclufions, 
and  would  a6l  from  thefe,  or  rather,  acknowledging  his  fate  wholly  inevitable,  remain 
inadlive,  fhould  be  guilty  of  an  obvious  folly,  the  notion  of  neceffity  would  not  quiet 
his  mind,  or  juftify  him  in  his  own  breaft  for  his  inactivity,  or  defpair  of  improving  his 
difpofition.  The  lefs  the  confequences  and  efficacity  of  the  means  which  lead  to  fuch 
an  end  are  doubtful,  and  the  lefs  chance  reigns  in  the  world,  the  lefs  could  he  do  this, 
and  with  the  more  certainty  might  he  hope  for  the  happy  confequences  of  fuch  means, 
if  employed  in  the  way  prefcribed  by  religion. 
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On  the  Pofition  of  Jujf^ient  Caujes. 

The  principle,  that  fomething  has  exifted  from  all  eternity,  or  that  there  never  was 
a time  when  nothing  exifted,  with  which  Locke  alfo  begins  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
God,  is  the  fame  which  the  German  philofophers  term  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes, 
and  the  univerfality  of  which  Clarke  would  not  grant  Leibnitz.  If  we  except  the  known 
Cartefian  proof  of  the  poflibility  of  a perfed  being  from  his  reality,  all  proofs  of  the 
exiftence  of  God  are  founded  on  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes,  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
folid  and  convincing,  depend  on  the  truth  and  univerfality  of  this  pofition.  If  there 
were  a fingle  cafe  in  which  any  thing  might  be  and  commence  without  a reafon  and 
without  a caufe,  a world,  for  ought  we  know,  might  fo  originate.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
Hume  was  not  in  the  wrong,  in  refufing  to  admit  the  application  of  the  pofition  of 
fufficient  caufes  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  fince,  according  to  his  opinion,  this  pofition 
being  founded  folely  on  conftant  experience,  all  the  cafes  in  which  we  have  found  it 
juft  are  totally  unlike  that  to  which  it  is  applied  as  a proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  juftified  in  applying  it  to  cafes  of  which  we  can  have  no  experience. 
To  remove  thefe  and  fimilar  difficulties,  it  were  to  be  wiffied,  that  the  pofition  of 
fufficient  caufes  might  be  brought  into  a neceflary  and  indifputable  connexion  with  the 
firft  principles  of  all  human  knowledge,  the  pofitions  of  compatibility  and  incom- 
patibility. This  has  been  attempted,  and  Baumgarten’s  endeavours  to  do  it  are  well 
known.  His  proof  of  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes  from  that  of  incompatibility, 
however,  fails,  if  not  in  truth,  in  the  neceflary  evidence.  Nothing,  he  maintains, 
'would  be  fomething,  if  nothing  were  the  fufficient  caufe  of  fomething:  but  if  inftead  of 
the  words  he  ufes  in  the  latter  part  of  this  propofition  we  fubftitute  the  equivalent  ones, 
if  fomething  had  no  caufe,  his  confequence  appears  to  fail. 

Perhaps  the  connexion  of  the  two  principles  may  be  better  fhewn  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Every  man,  even  the  adieift,  unlefs  he  would  eftabliffi  one  Ample  idea, 
muft  agree,  that  nothing  or  fomething  impjfhle^  is  that  which  annihilates  itfelf,  is  incom- 
patible, and  is  at  the  fame  time  A and  not  A.  Thus  all  that  is  affirmed  of  it  muft 
equally  be  denied.  Nothing  can  apply  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  objedl  of  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  that  which  does  not  annihilate  itfelf,  is  not  incompatible,  is  A or 
not  A,  may  be  termed  pojfible  and  fomething.  Something  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  it.  Something  will  apply  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  an  objed  of  thought.  Whether 
we  allow  it  to  be  the  firft  idea  of  a poffibility  or  an  impoffibility,  or  the  immediate 
confequence  of  the  firft  idea,  that  it  is  or  is  not  an  objed  of  thought,  the  conclufion 
will  be  the  lame,  v/hilft  it  is  admitted,  that  an  idea  which  annihilates  itfelf  cannot  be 
f conceived 
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conceived  by  God  or  man,  as  it  plainly  is  not  an  objedt  of  thought.  , Now  let  me  aflc : 
is  a Alining  fun  an  impoffibility  ? This  no  one  will  alTert.  But  has  its  pofTibility  any 
grounds  ? May  I afk  why  it  is  poffible  ? Unqueftionably  it  is  poffible,  becaufe  it  is 
an  objed  of  thought  j and  it  is  an  objed  of  thought,  becaufe  the  ideas  of  a fun  and 
of  light  are  not  incompatible.  Thus  the  abfence,  the  want  of  incompatibility,  is  the 
ground  of  all  poffibility ; and  the  pofition  of  compatibility  is  founded  on  and  pre- 
fuppofes  the  pofition  of  a fufficient  caufe.  Let  us  not  cavil  about  the  exprelTion  of 
abfence  or  want  of  incompatibility.  This  abfence  forms  a true  reality  j as  the  want 
of  all  imperfedion  produces  the  greateft  perfedion.  Neither  can  the  univerfality 
of  this  pofition  be  difputed.  It  extends  itfelf  folely  to  polTibilities,  and  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  pofition,  that  there  is  no  effed  without  a caufe.  The  latter 
is  merely  a dedudion  from  the  former,  and  is  only  applicable  to  things  which 
adually  are.  If  it  be  alked,  is  fuch  a thing  pofllble  ? we  lliould  firft  inquire, 
is  there  any  incompatibility  in  it  ? The  afcertaining  of  this  can  alone  deter- 
mine its  poHibility  or  impoffibility.  But  if  every  thing  be  grounded  on  poffiibility, 
and  poffiibility  be  an  objed  of  thought,  nothing  without  ground  can  be  an  objed 
of  thought.  Every  thing  that  is  has  its  grounds.  Nothing  is  without  grounds.  All 
our  ideas  certainly  fpring  from  fuch  an  inveftigation,  fince  no  idea  can  arife  in  any 
other  way.  A wooden  whetftone  is  mentioned  to  me  as  a rarity.  I laugh  at  it  as  an 
abfurdity,  till  I am  convinced,  that  wood  is  capable  of  being  petrified,  and  that  the 
incompatibility  which  I at  firft  fufpeded  does  not  exift.  If  this  be  perfedly  juft,  we 
cannot  long  difpute,  whether  there  be  any  idea  fo  Ample,  that  the  prefence  or  abfence 
of  incompatibility  in  it  cannot  be  determined,  or  which,  in  other  words,  has  no 
grounds  of  poffibility  or  impoffiibility.  Certainly  there  is  no  fuch  fimple  idea:  for 
every  imaginable  fubjed  muft  have,  or  be  capable  of  having  a predicate;  confequently, 
between  the  fubjed  and  all  poffiible  predicates  there  muft  or  muft  not  be  an  incompati- 
bility, or  it  ceafes  to  be  a fubjed.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  both.  The  fubjed  is 
never  a purely  fimiple  idea,  fince  it  admits  one  predicate,  and  rejeds  another.  We 
men  never  conceive  a fubjed  without  conjoining  to  it  fome  predicate,  be  it  ever  fo 
obfcurely  : ftill  lefs  can  a fimple  idea  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  infinite  being,  to 
whom  all  pofiible  things  prefent  themfelves  in  all  poffiible  connedions.  Thus  it  would 
be  granting  too  much,  to  fay,  that  a pofition  without  any  ground  is  iinpoffiible  and 
inconceivable,  at  leaft  with  refped  to  the  human  underftanding ; as  I think  I have 
proved,  that  it  muft  be  inconceivable  to  every  thinking  being.  'I'here  is  fuch  a 
relation  throughout  the  whole  fphere  of  poffiibilities,  tliat  two  ideas  muft  in  all  cafes 
be  either  capable  or  incapable  of  being  conjoined.  The  ground  of  this  confifts  in  their 
compatibility  or  incompatibility,  and  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  combined 
in  thought  are  they  poffiible,  or  impoffiible,  without  reference  to  any  particular  thinking- 
being.  The  following  obfervations  may  ffiew  us  how  the  human  underftanding  arrives 
at  a comprehenfion  of  what  has  or  has  not  grounds. 
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Throughout  all  nature  we  difcover  nothing  wholly  detached,  nothing  perfectly 
infulated,  nothing  which  is  not  on  one  fide  or  other  connefted  with  fomething  elfe,  and 
nothing  indivifible  or  unconneded  in  a certain  proportion  of  power  and  magnitude, 
or  of  quantity  in  general.  This  conftant  obfervation  of  a never-failing  and  proportionate 
connedion  is  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  grounded  and  ungrounded,  of  caufe  and  effed, 
and  by  this  are  they  juftified.  To  this  alfo  may  be  added. 

Secondly,  The  necelTary  afibciation  of  our  conceptions.  We  can  have  no  conception, 
no  perception,  that  is  wholly  folitary,  and  independent  of  every  thing.  Indeed  we 
perceive  an  exad  proportion  of  the  afiTociated  conceptions,  at  leaft:  if  we  pay  a little 
attention  to  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  mind  to  have  afiTociated  conceptions,  and 
to  afibciate  its  ideas  according  to  certain  immutable  laws.  As  in  this  refped  the 
human  mind  agrees  with  all  nature,  and  as  in  each  there  is  fuch  a conftant,  complete, 
and  proportionate  afiTociation,  which  regulates  what  may  be  clearly  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  grounded  and  ungrounded ; this  agreement  in  an  afibciation,  which  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  our  thinking,  muft  be  the  laft  and  decifive  proof  of  the  truth  and  univer- 
fality  of  the  pofition  of  fufficient  caufes,  if  it  could  not  be  proved  by  abftraft  reafoning. 

PROP.  Cl.  p.  311. 

On  the  Eternity  of  God’s  Exijlence. 

If  the  foregoing  propofition  be  admitted,  that  fomething  muft  have  exifted  from  all 
eternity,  or,  that  there  never  was  a time  when  nothing  exifted,  the  foie  queftion  that 
remains  is,  whether  a fucceffion  of  finite  dependent  beings  can  be  that  fomething  which 
has  exifted  from  eternity.  To  prove  that  it  cannot,  it  is  necelTary  to  fhew,  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  above  propofition.  I know  none  of  our  German  philofophers 
who  has  more  clearly  and  decifively  Ihewn  this  than  the  late  Reimarus  in  his  truths  of 
natural  religion,  to  which  I refer  thofe  of  my  readers,  to  whom  Hartley’s  conclufions' 
are  not  fufficiently  clear  and  convincing.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I confefs,  that  this 
important  point  deferves  a more  ftritft  inveftigation,  and  fuller  explanation  than  are  here 
beftowed  upon  it,  I will  endeavour  to  elucidate  our  author’s  arguments. 

The  firft  term  of  an  infinite  feries,  fays  he,  would  be  an  efFedt  without  a caufe,  which, 
from  the  firft  propofition,  is  inadmilTible.  The  firft  term,  like  all  the  other  terms  of 
this  feries,  is  a fomething  of  itfelf,  and  diftindt  from  all  the  reft.  Like  thofe  which 
follow,  it  muft  have  a caufe  external  to  itfelf,  or  fomething  muft  be  conceived  prior  to 
it;  confequently  it  cannot  be  the  firft.  If  it  be  objedled,  that,  in  an  infinite  feries  or 
number,  no  firft  term  can  be  admitted,  and  that  whatever  term  we  take  can  only  be 
a continuation  of  a feries  infinite  a parte  ante,  this  continuation  of  an  infinite  feries,  in 
which  there  is  no  firft  term,  is  deftitute  of  a fufficient  caufe ; and,  as  our  author  juftly 
oblerves,  fuch  a feries  is  as  impofiible  and  inconceivable  as  a number  capable  of 
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increafing  or  decreafing  without  originating  from,  or  arriving  at  unity.  If  it  be  aflerted, 
that  by  increafing  the  terms  to  infinity  we  approach  the  caufe,  or  fufficient  grounds,  of 
the  whole  feries,  and  this  infinite  feries  be  compared  with  mathematical  approximation, 
in  which  the  magnitude  fought  is  continually  approached  nearer,  without  our  being  able 
ever  to  reach  it,  our  author  rightly  anfwers,  that  in  fuch  a cafe  every  ftep  muft  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  caufe  of  this  infinite  feries:  but  this  is  not  the  cafej  for  however  far  we 
go  back,  or  however  great  we  take  the  feries  of  dependent  beings  a parte  ante,  we  are 
flill  equally  diflant  from  what  is  fought,  namely,  their  true  caufe.  Hence  what  is  faid 
of  infinite  feries  in  mathematics  is  not  applicable  here ; as  in  the  former  we  approach 
the  magnitude  fought,  in  this  we  do  not.  In  that  the  difference  continually  decreafes, 
and  ultimately  becomes  imperceptible  to  us:  in  this,  were  we  to  go  back  to  all  eternity, 
the  difference  would  ever  remain  the  fame.  Thus  an  infinite  feries  of  finite  beings  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  pofition  of  a fufficient  caufe.  This  conclufion  is  more 
clearly  and  concifely  deduced  by  Baumgarten.  An  infinite  feries  of  dependent  beings, 
is,  from  the  propofiiion,  an  infinite  feries  of  accidental  things,  none  of  which  has  the 
caufe  of  its  exiftence  in  itfelf  j fo  that  fuch  a feries  muft  be  without  a caufe,  if  it  do  not 
originate  from  a prior  neceffary  being. 

The  next  conclufion  of  our  author,  that,  if  there  be  nothing  more  in  the  univerfe 
than  a mere  fucceffion  of  finite  dependent  beings,  then  there  is  fome  degree  of  finitenefs 
fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  applies  to  thofe,  who,  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  certain  finite  beings,  admit  a being  fuperior  but  ftill  finite.  This  is 
fliifting  the  pofition  of  the  difficulty  without  leffening  it.  Such  a finite  being,  however 
high  we  place  it,  requires  a caufe  equally  with  the  leaft.  This  Hartley  applies  to  man, 
and  obferves,  that  as  man  cannot  comprehend  his  own  nature,  he  muft  imagine  a finite 
being  fuperior  to  him.  that  can:  but  as  this  being  muft  naturally  be  fuppofed  in  a fimilar 
fituation,  he  muft  go  on  till  he  arrives  at  an  infinite  being,  or  one  capable  of  compre- 
hending himfelf.  He  advances  the  general  propofition,  that  no  degree  of  finite  being 
can  be  taken  as  the  higheft,  as  a ftill  higher  degree  is  conceivable,  and  there  is 
abfolutely  no  caufe,  or  no  reafon,  why  fuch  a higher  degree  ffiould  not  exift.  This 
queftion,  the  poffibility  of  which,  if  we  admit  the  pofition  of  a fufficient  caufe,  fully 
proves  its  validity,  ftill  recurs,  till  we  come  to  a being  whofe  effence  exhaufts  all 
poffibility,  whofe  magnitude  is  above  all  meafure,  and  who  no  longer  admits  of  faying, 
why  is  there  not  a yet  greater  ? All  finite  beings,  indeed,  that  we  obferve,  feem  to 
point  to  fuch  an  irnmenfurable  infinite  being.  The  difficulty  which  our  author  notices 
in  the  laft  place  proceeds  only  from  a mifconception.  We  aferibe  a caufe  to  exiftent 
things  only  fo  far  as  we  diftinguifh  their  reality  from  their  poffibility,  or  advance,  that, 
befides  what  is  neceflary  for  us  to  comprehend  their  poffibility,  which  is  the  want  of 
incompatibility,  we  require  fomething  more  to  comprehend  their  reality.  The  caufe  of 
their  being  what  they  are  muft  be  in  themfelves,  or  external  to  them.  In  themfelves  it 
cannot  be,  for  that  would  be  the  fame  as  to  lay,  that  they  produced  themfelves.  But 
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were  there  a cafe  in  which  we  mufl:  fay,  that  the  caufe  of  its  reality  is  in  the  thing  which 
exifts  (and  this  we  cart  and  nnuft  fay  of  God)  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  its  reality  but 
its  polTibility.  He  is,  fince  he  can  be,  and  in  him  reality  and  poffibility  are  no  way 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other.  This,  it  is  true,  runs  into  the  fo  often  difputed  proof 
of  the  being  of  God  from  his  poffibility:  which  proof,  I confefs,  is  not  to  me  fufficiently 
evident.  I cannot,  however,  without  a contradidlion,  maintain  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
queffcion : I cannot  fay,  God  does  not  exift  becaufe  he  is  poffible ; or,  his  poffibility  and 
reality  are  not  fo  clofely  connedled,  that  the  former  prefuppofes  the  latter.  Were  I to 
fay  this,  1 rnuft  annihilate  the  idea  of  a felf-exiftent  neceffary  being,  and  return  to  that 
of  accidental  things,  which,  aftually  to  be,  require  fomething  more  than  to  be  poffible, 
or  which  require  grounds  for  their  poffibility,  and,  befides  thefe,  grounds  for  their 
reality. 

PROP.  CII.  p.  313. 

On  the  Infinity  of  God. 

Our  author  dwells  longer  on  the  proof  of  the  divine  attributes  of  power  and  know- 
ledge, and  particularly  of  the  infinitenefs  of  thofe  attributes,  than  is  ufual  with  the 
German  philofophers,  who  commonly  content  themfelves  with  the  firft  argument,  that 
an  infinite  being  muft  be  infinite  in  every  thing  which  he  is  or  has,  and  confequently 
his  attributes  mufl  be  infinite.  Indeed  it  is  abfurd  and  contradidtory,  that  a being 
can  be  finite  in  one  refpeft,  and  infinite  in  another ; or  that  the  powers  and  qualities 
of  a being,  which  conftitute  the  effence  of  that  being,  and  through  which  it  properly 
exifts,  fhould  be  of  different  and  indeed  oppofite  natures.  To  him  who  underftands 
the  meaning  of  the  words  this  muft  be  as  evident  as  the  pofition,  that  a finite  being 
muft  have  finite  powers,  and  cannot  pofiefs  infinite  qualities. 

Let  us  however  examine  our  author’s  particular  proofs  for  the  infinity  of  God’s 
attributes.  The  inftances  and  evidences  of  power  and  wifdom  which  we  find  in  nature 
are  innumerable  and  incomprehenfible ; with  refpedl:  to  our  comprehenfion,  then, 
at  leaft  they  are  infinite : and  this  conception  of  a relative  infinity  ultimately  lofes 
itfelf  in  our  minds,  and  is  changed  into  an  abfolute  infinity.  ’He  ftiews  alfo,  that  we 
are  led  from  the  pofition  of  a fufficient  caufe  to  admit  an  infinite  univerfe,  or  an 
tmiverfe  infinite  in  number  and  extenfion  : fince  if  we  fuppofe  the  univerfe  to  be  finite, 
or  limited  in  number  and  extenfion,  we  muft  inquire  after  the  caufe  of  this  limitation, 
and  as  we  can  find  none,  we  muft  reje6l  the  fuppofition.  Thus  the  whole  comes  to 
this,  from  the  idea  we  have  of  a dependent  being,  a being  inconceivable  without  an 
external  caufe,  and  which  confequently  never  adtually  has  all  that  it  is  capable  of  having, 
or  the  reality  of  which  is  never  the  fame  with  its  poffibility  (and  fuch  the  author 
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fuppofes  the  world  to  be)  does  it  not  naturally  follow,  that  fuch  a being  cannot  be 
infinite  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the  word,  or  as  we  fay  that  God  is  infinite  ? 

That  is  truly  and  metaphyfically  infinite  which  has  every  thing  poffible,  that  is, 
every  thing  real,  or  which  has  no  limits.  To  be  infinite,  and  to  have  no  limits,  are 
the  fame.  But  what  is  that  which  can  have  no  limits  ? Unqueftionably  nothing  but 
a reality.  In  God  every  reality  is  without  limits:  were  it  limited,  or  might  it  be 
conceived  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  not  have,  or  rather  would  not  be,  all  that  it  might. 
For  this  there  muft  be  fome  caufej  and  this  caufe  muff  be  either  in  God,  or  out  of 
him.  In  the  latter  cafe,  he  would  no  longer  be  a felf-exiflent  independent  being;  he 
would  not  be  God : in  the  former,  the  limiting  caufe  muft  be  in  his  will,  which  is 
inconceivable,  or  in  his  other  realities  oppoung  and  limiting  one  another.  Were  fuch 
a limitation  of  God’s  realities  conceivable,  it  would  follow,  that  there  was  adually  fome 
negation  in  the  idea  of  God ; fince  all  limitation  muft  arife  from  a negation,  or 
a contradiftion.  But  no  reality  confidered  in  itfelf  can  be  contradidory  to  the  others. 
No  reality,  generally  or  abfolutely  taken,  involves  a negation : and  with  relative  realities 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  All  God’s  realities,  therefore,  abfolutely  confidered,  are 
affirmative,  whence  no  contradidion,  and  confequently  no  limitation  of  one  by  another 
is  poffible.  Are  we,  however,  juftified  in  confidering  every  reality  in  God  as  abfolute  ? 
Certainly:  fince  God  is  and  muft  be  adually  all  that  is  poffible;  confequently  the 
grounds  of  the  negation  of  all  limits  are  in  his  very  eflence.  This,  I think,  would 
appear  more  clearly,  were  we  to  confider  a relative  reality  with  its  caufes.  The  degree 
of  mental  capacity  which  a beaft  poflefles  is  a reality  of  a relative  kind.  To  the  beaft, 
a higher  degree,  the  underftanding  of  a man  for  inftance,  would  be  no  reality,  and  for 
this  reafon,  becaufe  it  w’ould  be  incompatible  with  the  other  qualities  which  the  beaft 
has,  and  muft  have.  Now  if  we  fupofe  a being  pofleffiing  every  thing  that  would  render 
the  higheft  degree  of  underftanding  not  only  poffiible,  but  capable  of  ading  in  the  moft 
perfed  manner;  in  fuch  a being  the  higheft  degree  of  underftanding  would  find  nothing 
by  which  it  could  be  limited:  his  underftanding  muft  be  without  limits,  or  an  abfolute 
reality.  Thus  it  is  with  God,  and  with  all  his  realities.  His  unlimited  eftence,  or  his 
independent  neceftfary  exiftence,  excludes  all  limitation  of  his  realities,  and  exalts  them  to 
the  ftate  of  abfolute,  fo  that  they  never  admit  a negation,  but  are  ever  affirmative'; 
confequently  they  allow  of  no  collifion,  no  caufe  of  limitation.  I do  not  think  it  rightly 
and  accurately  fpeaking,  therefore,  to  fay  : God  has  all  the  realities  and  perfedions  that 
can  pojfibly  coexift.  The  laft  is  a fuperfluous  addition.  All  realities,  abfolutely  confi- 
dered, as  in  the  felf-exiftent  being  they  muft  be,  may  coexift,  nothing  being  denied  by 
either  of  them.  All  iaeing  affirmative,  no  oppofition,  no  contradidion  betwixt  them  is 
poffible.  Otherwife  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  limited  true  reality  external  to  God  is 
poffible,  of  which  the  original  and  fource  is  not  in  him.  Fie  could  not  permit  any 
reality  adually  to  be  out  of  him,  if  he  poffefled  it  not  himfelf.  God  is  the  moft  real 
being;  whatever  is  real  nnuft  be  in  him. 
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To  return  again  to  the  queltion  of  the  Infinity  of  the  univerfe.  When  I fay,  that  the 
truly  infinite  is  that,  which,  devoid  of  limits,  is  either  fo  great  that  we  can  conceive 
nothing  greater,  or,  if  we  confider  it  as.  aflually  exifting,  the  reality  of  which  is  equal 
to  its  poffibility,  according  to  this  definition,  infinity  is  applicable  only  to  the  felf-exiftent 
being,  and  we  mufi;  deny  it  to  the  univerfe  as  diftinit  from  or  dependent  on  him. 
Infinity,  according  to  which  a being  is  all  that  it  is  capable  of  being,  flows  from 
felf-exiftence,  and  is  indeed  only  another  expreflion  for  the  fame  thing;  confequently 
it  cannot  be  a property  of  a dependent  being.  What  follows  may  ferve  farther  to 
explain  this  difficult  queftion. 

If  I confine  myfelf  to  the  queftion,  whether  the  univerfe  be  infinitely  extended,  I muft 
inquire,  whether  the  univerfe  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts;  and  as. this  may 
ftill  be  equivocal,  I muft  farther  inquire,  whether  any  term  be  to  be  fet  to  its  duration. 
In  this  fenfe  of  the  queftion,  I admit,  that  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  may  be  increafed 
a parte  f oft  to  infinity,  not  merely  in  thought,  but  in  reality.  If  it  be  alked,  whether 
the  number  of  its  parts  be  infinite  a parte  ante,  I know  not  what  I Ihall  anfwer.  My 
cuftomary  ideas  of  accidental  things,  which  render  me  unable  to  conceive  them  without 
a beginning  and  without  an  origin,  flick  fo  clofely  to  me,  that  I cannot  clearly 
comprehend  the  queftion,  much  lefs  folve  it.  I cannot  conceive  an  infinite  univerfe  in 
this  fenfe  otherwife  than  as  an  aflual  one,  and  confequently,  as  it  appears  to  me,  con- 
fifting  of  an  infinite  number  of  unities.  I readily  confefs,  that  fuch  a number  is  to  me 
inconceivable.  It  may  further  be  aflced ; is  the  number  of  parts  of  the  univerfe  exifting 
at  one  time  infinite,  or  fo  great,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  increafe  it  in  idea  ? To  the 
given  impoffibility  of  an  actually  determinate,  and  at  the  fame  time  infinite  number,  the 
following  may  be  oppofed.  The  infinite  underftanding  of  God  is  equally  determinate, 
fince  it  aftually  is ; but  infinity  alone  can  meafure  it,  to  every  created  mind  it  is  infinite. 
Suppofe  it  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  finite  terms;  each  of  thefe  terms 
would  form  a part  of  an  infinite,  without  any  one  of  them  conftituting  an  infinite 
underftanding  feparately.  Each  would  ever  be  capable  of  being  conceived  greater,  and 
more  terms  might  ftill  be  added  till  the  number  became  infinite.  Apply  this  to  an 
infinite  number  of  exifting  things.  If  the  number  of  things  exifting  in  the  univerfe  be 
adtually  infinite,  and  if  we  conceive  the  underftanding  of  God  as  confifting  of  an  infinite 
number  of  finite  terms,  fo  far  they  will  agree,  and  what  holds  good  of  the  one  will  hold 
good  of  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  does  not  apply  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
nor  can  the  notion  of  a really  exifting  infinite  number  be  thus  fupported.  The  under- 
ftanding of  God,  I would  fay,  is  a perfedt  unity,  indivifible,  immenfurable.  It  is  fo 
totally  different  from  thofe  of  every  other  intelligent  being  in  quality,  as  well  as  in 
degree  and  in  quantity,  that  it  is  not  only  incommenfurate  to  them,  but  does  not  admit 
of  being  meafured.  If,  then,  I divide  the  underftanding  of  God  into  feveral  terms,  to 
make  one  real  infinite  number  by  adding  thefe  terms  together,  or  to  fiiew  the  poffibility 
of  fuch  a number,  my  divifion  is  merely  chimerical,  and,  as  I can  aftfume  no  adual 
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determinate  unity,  I can  no  more  produce  a number  of  unities,  than  I could  produce 
a number  from,  an  arbitrary  divifion  of  an  abfolute  unity,  if  I were  to  fuppofe  it  fome- 
thing  real.  Now  when  I confider  the  univerfe  and  its  parts,  I have  things  aclually 
exifting  diftind  from  one  another,  1 have  real  not  imaginary  unities,  and  thefe  mult 
conftitute  a number ; but  if  thefe  adually  conftitute  a numiber,  they  muft  bear  a pro- 
portion to  unity,  and  there  is  no  contradidion  in  fuppofing  this  proportion  ftill  greater 
and  greater : confequently  this  number  cannot  be  infinite  in  the  foregoing  fenfe  of  the 
word. 

Notwithftanding  all  its  difficulties,  however,  if  we  would  folve  this  queflion  with 
fome  degree  of  certainty,  I believe  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  a perfed  univerfe.  God 
would  produce  the  moft  perfed,  whence  it  muft  contain  as  many  and  as  great  things 
as  poffible,  and,  which  is  of  moft  importance,  thefe  muft  have  the  greateft  poffible 
harmony  with  each  other.  The  number  of  adual  things  harmonizing  with  one  another 
contributes  not  fo  much  to  perfedion  as  the  degree  in  which  they  harmonize,  with  this 
diftindion,  that  whilft  perfedion  increafes  with  the  number,  fo  long  is  a greater 
number  requifite  to  the  attainment  of  the  greater  perfedion.  The  queftion,  then, 
will  come  to  this : does  infinite  extenfion,  or  an  infinite  number  of  adual  things  con- 
tribute moft  to  the  perfedion  of  the  univerfe  ? The  latter  can  only  be  true,  if  an 
infinite  number  admit  greater  harmony  than  a limited  one.  We  cannot  but  make  the 
following  conclufion : were  only  one  individual  moft  perfed  univerfe  amongft  more 
lefs  perfed  poffible,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  greateft  perfedion, 
and  a fyftem  of  adual  things  derogatory  to  the  perfedion  of  the  whole  would  be 
poffible.  Other  fyftems,  befides  thofe  which  adually  are,  prefuppofe,  befides  the 
altered  fyftems,  other  exifting  things.  Hence  all  that  is  poffible  does  not  adually 
exift,  and  tliis  world  is  not  infinitely  extended,  becaufe,  if  it  were  infinitely  extended 
a greater  perfedion  would  be  loft. 

I muft  ftill  obferve,  that  infinite  extenfion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  infinite 
duiation.  Of  this  it  is  clear,  as  the  late  Reimarus  has  fufficiently  proved,  that  it  can 
never  be  infinite  by  fucceffions,  even  though  they  proceed  without  end.  So  we 
perceive  Hartley  cannot  deduce  an  infinite  univerfe  from  the  pofition  of  fufficient 
caufes : as  the  queftion,  why  did  not  God  create  more  exifting  things  than  a limited 
univerfe  contains  ? may  always  be  anfwered  thus : the  greateft  perfedion  and  the  wifeft 
ends  required  no  more,  nay  would  admit  no  more. 
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PROP.  cm.  p.  316.  To  follow  Bodily  Mifery. 

On  the  Jpritual  Ihpplnejs  of  Man. 

When  we  defire  pure  happinefs,  we  know  not  what  we  defire,  we  are  ignorant  of 
ourfelves  and  of  our  nature,  and  how  far  we  are  capable  of  happinefs.  It  is  even 
difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  pure  happinefs.  The  moft  general  opinion  is,  that 
we  are  to  underhand  by  it  an  uninterrupted  hate  of  pleafing  fenfations,  at  leaft  an 
everlafting  exclufion  of  all  pain  and  mifery,  or  fuch  a (late  as  a man  would  not  wiffi 
to  exchange  for  any  other.  If  we  admit  that  the  happinefs  of  man  be  compounded  of 
fenfual  and  mental  enjoyments,  to  procure  him  pure  happinefs,  the  fountains  of  both 
muft  flow  uninterruptedly,  nor  mufl  one  bitter  drop  be  mixed  in  the  flream  of  pleafure 
that  he  quaffs.  According  to  this  datum  his  pleafures  mufl  be  continually  increafing, 
and  never  diminifhed ; for  the  diminution  of  pleafure,  or  a lefs  degree  of  it,  is  pain, 
which  would  detrafl  from  pure  happinefs.  Or,  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  he  mufl; 
remain  unalterably  in  the  fame  degree  of  enjoyment,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  tafle 
mufl  not  be  weakened  by  its  continuance  j his  capacity  for  pleafure,  and  the  flimulus 
of  the  objeft,  or  its  power  of  pleafing  him,  mufl  ever  poflefs  the  fame  force  and 
efficacy.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  fuppofition  are  repugnant  to  the  adual,  and. 
In  my  opinion,  the  effential  conflitution  of  nature.  According  to  this  we  mufl  con- 
ceive every  pleafure  to  be  an  enjoyment  (this  is  indifputably  the  cafe  with  fenfual 
pleafures  at  leafl)  and  every  enjoyment  prefuppofes  a defire,  every  defire  a need. 
The  fenfation  of  a need  differs  from  the  fenfation  of  enjoyment,  and  the  flate  of  defire 
Is,  compared  with  the  flate  of  enjoyment  at  leafl,  an  unpleafant  fenfation.  The  man, 
then,  who  would  enjoy,  and  find  pleafure  in  enjoyment,  mufl  firft  defire,  and  in 
defiring  and  needing  he  mufl  find  pain  and  difquietude.  If  this  pain  and  difquietude 
of  defire  be  frequently  little  noticed  by  us,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  greatly  leffened  by  the 
certain  expedtation  of  approaching  pleafure,  and  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  wholly  annihilated;  for,  if  they  were,  the  tafle  of  enjoyment 
would  be  equally  imperceptible.  We  only  obtain  a lively  fenfation  of  enjoyment  by 
comparing  it  with  a preceding  want,  or  with  its  oppofite.  Thus  much  is  certain 
from  experience,  that  the  fenfation  of  health,  which  is  to  man  the  greatefl  of  all  fenfual 
pleafures,  and  which  ffiould  be,  and  in  certain  circumflances  adually  is,  the  fum  of 
all,  is  reduced  to  an  almofl  imperceptible  and  indifferent  fenfation,  if  we  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  oppofite  fenfations  of  pain  and  ficknefs.  It 
only  rifes  to  that  noticeable  height  and  force  which  we  call  pleafure,  when  it  follows, 
or  admits  of  a lively  comparifon  with  its  oppofite  fenfation.  I do  not  affert  that  com- 
parifon  is  abfolutely  the  foie  caufe  of  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  I am  much  inclined 
to  admit,  that  there  is  fomething  pofitive  and  abfolute  both  in  fenfual  and  mental 
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pleafures  ; though  I muft  confefs  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  exad  ftandard 
for  them,  and  that  this  ftandard  muft  be  different  in  each  Individual.  In  general 
terms  I would  fay,  that  the  more  or  lefs  obfcure  perception  of  order  in  the  body  and 
mind  conftitutes  abfolute  fenfual  and  mental  pleafure.  Where  this  order  is  perceived 
to  preponderate  in  the  body  or  mind,  there  would  I place  the  beginning  or  limits  of 
pleafure : thence  forwards  the  fenfations  rife  through  the  different  degrees  of  pleafure  to 
ecftafy  and  blifs,  whilft  backwards  they  proceed  through  the  various  degrees  of  pain  to 
confummate  wretchednefs.  Still  the  comparifon  of  our  fenfations  with  their  oppofites 
unqueftionably  contributes  much  to  their  rifing  or  finking  in  this  fcalc  j and  experience 
feemiS  to  tell  us,  that  in  fenfual  enjoyments  we  are  indebted  to  comparifon  for  our 
principal  pleafures. 

If  we  confider  mental  happinefs,  and  particularly  its  moft  important  part  moral 
happinefs,  or  the  fum  of  thofe  pleafures  which  arife  from  the  perfedt  confcioufnefs  of 
ourfelves,  from  the  faculty  of  forming  general  ideas,  from  the  remem.brance  of  the 
paft,  profpe6t  of  the  future,  and  the  capability  of  advancing  towards  perfedlion  by 
means  of  thefe,  comparifon  feems  here  far  lefs  neceffary  than  in  fenfual  happinefs. 
Still  here  there  is  a need,  and  from  this  need  arifes  an  impulfe  to  adl  j confequently 
fome  difquietude  is  neceffary.  This  difquietude  preceding  action,  if  it  be  not  abfolutely 
painful,  cannot,  on  comparifon,  be  equally  pleafing  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  having 
attained  the  end.  Now  if  this  progreftive  round  of  efforts  and  attainments  be  continually 
recurring,  there  muft  be  a fucceffion  of  more  and  lefs  pleafing  fenfations.  Thus,  then, 
here  alfo  pure  happinefs,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  inadmiffible.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  attaining  the  ends  propofed,  and  confequently 
the  preceding  difquietude,  are  increafed  or  leffened,  the  pleafures  of  attaining  thofe  ends 
will  be  increafed  or  leffened  alfo.  If  we  deprive  a man  of  the  dangers  of  the  combat, 
we  rob  him  of  the  reward  of  victory. 

How  little  pure  happinefs  is  compatible  with  our  nature  may  alfo  be  conceived  from 
the  degree  of  perfedlion  which  is  effential  to  it.  Man,  as  experience  tells  us,  when  he 
enters  into  being,  has  nothing  but  capacity,  and  the  foundations  of  what  he  is  to  be. 
This  capacity  muft  firft  be  unfolded,  thefe  foundations  built  upon.  Fie  muft  acquire 
expertnefs  by  pradice,  become  by  degrees  what  he  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  probably 
grow  and  improve  without  ceafing.  If  this  be  his  deftination,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
exiftence  he  muft  be  placed  at  the  loweft  point  of  his  perfedion,  or  his  degree  of  per- 
fedion  muft  be  allowed  as  wide  a fphere  of  adivity  as  poffible.  For  argument’s  fake, 
kt  us  fuppofe,  that  man  can  go  through  a hundred  degrees  of  perfedion  in  the  whole 
fphere  of  his  exiftence;  it  is  not  probable,  that  he  fhould  be  placed  at  once  in  the  middle 
or  fiftieth,  without  ever  having  paffed  the  firft.  Were  it  fo,  we  miglit  aflc  why  in 
this,  and  not  in  a higher  ? and  if  we  take  a higher,  the  queftion  would  ftill  recur,  till 
we  arrived  at  the  laft.  To  avoid  it  we  muft  either  take  the  higheft  or  the  loweft. 
Thus  the  perfedion  of  which  man  is  capable  being  given,  the  firft  degree  from  which 
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he  fets  out  on  his  progrefs  to  that  perfeftion  muft  be,  in  comparifon  with  the  fecond, 
third,  &c.  imperfedlion,  that  is,  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  the  like,  or  moral 
evil  with  proportionate  phyfical  evil. 

We  will  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  ftill  clearer.  According  to  the  benevolent 
plan  of  his  Creator,  man  Iliould  be  capable  of  the  greateft  poffible  happinefs,  and 
indeed  by  his  own  free  agency.  Now  the  queftion  naturally  arifes ; when  may  the 
aftions  of  a created  being  be  termed  free,  and  when  not  ? It  needs  no  proof,  that 
a knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  good  or  bad  confequences  of  an  action  are 
neceffary,  before  fuch  an  adlion  can  be  undertaken  freely,  or  from  choice.  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  merely  hiftorical,  but  it  muft  have  a force,  vigour,  and  certainty, 
inevitably  to  produce  the  adtion,  and  muft  be  a man’s  proper  knowledge.  But  this  can 
only  be  obtained  by  experience.  Let  us  caution  a child,  that  has  never  known  pain  nor 
received  an  injury,  ever  fo  ftrongly  againft  fire,  let  us  exert  ourfelves  ever  fo  much  to 
convince  him  that  it  will  burn  him,  whilft  he  has  never  been  burnt,  nor  felt  any  fimilar 
pain,  all  will  be  infufficient  to  guard  him  againft  it.  Let  it  not  be  laid,  that  the  truft 
or  confidence  which  we  ufually  place  in  our  feniors  or  friends  will  fufficiently  fupply 
the  want  of  proper  experience.  This  confidence,  if  it  could  take  place  in  all  cafes, 
muft  be  founded  on  experience  : fome  cafe  muft  have  occurred,  in  which  we  received 
injury  from  refufing  confidence  to  our  warning  friends.  Not  to  mention,  that  fo  com- 
plete an  inftrudtion  as  to  extend  to  all  the  occurrences  of  life,  to  all  our  fenfations, 
and  to  all  our  ideas,  is  not  poftible.  Daily  example  evidently  fhews  us  how  much 
our  own  experience  is  preferable  to  the  inftrudlions  of  others.  It  requires  but  little 
refledlion  for  us  to  perceive,  that  our  proper  experience  w^ould  be  abfolutely  neceflary, 
to  make  the  knowledge  and  infight  of  others  becom.e  our  own,  and  ferve  as  incentives 
to  our  adlions.  In  reality  we  do  not  underftand  the  words  in  which  neceffary  advice 
or  wholefome  warning  is  given  us,  if  we  have  not  in  fome  cafes  acquired  a knowledge 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  experience.  All  the  advantage  we 
can  derive  from  confidence  in  others,  or  the  principle  of  faith,  which  is  as  neceffary. 
and  ufeful  in  common  life  as  in  religion,  is  its  freeing  us  from  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  making  experiments  on  every  new  occurrence,  and  enabling  us  to  avail  ourfelves 
of  the  knowledge  and  infight  acquired  by  the  experience  of  others,  when  we  have 
previoufly  had  analogous  experience  of  fimilar  cafes,  and  fo  much  knowledge  and 
infight,  that  we  underftand  and  muft  follow  the  good  advice  of  others,  whilft  we  have 
not  a complete  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  fubje(5t  ourfelves. 

This  being  admitted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  the  adlions  of  an  intelligent  agent 
muft  be  connefted  together,  or  form  one  whole.  Conceptions  produce  aftions,  and 
thefe  again  produce  conceptions,  till  a man  has  collefted  his  whole  ftock  of  experience, 
filled  up  the  meafure  of  his  adlivity,  and  quits  the  ftage  of  life.  Many  of  his  concep- 
tions are  no  doUbt  borrowed,  and  not  the  refult  of  his  own  experience ; but  thefe  he 
will  not  appropriate,  thefe  will  produce  no  adlion,  till  he  perceives  their  connexion 
with  what  himfelf  has  experienced.  Our  confidence  in  others  enables  us  to  fupply  the 
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place  of  our  own  infight  and  experience  with  theirs,  only  when  by  refleftion  and  ufe 
we  have  interwoven  them  with  ours.  New  difcoveries  make  the  molt  rapid  progrefs 
when  we  can  mofl:  readily  comprehend  them  from  what  v/e  generally  obferve,  and  find 
to  be  true.  The  conceptions  we  derive  from  others  cannot  be  fo  complete  and  forcible 
as  thofe  produced  by  our  own  experience,  unlefs  they  caufe  an  equal  aftion.  Our 
faith  or  confidence  in  thofe  who  impart  them  to  us  extends  only  fo  far  as  to  induce  us 
to  apply  them  to  ufe,  and  bring  them  to  the  tell  of  experience.  Only  from  this  trial 
and  refleflion  do  they  become  our  own. 

Hence  it  is  evident  why  man,  at  his  birth,  is  placed  on  the  loweft  Hep  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  he  is  capable,  and  muft  be  able  to  make  himfelf  unhappy  by  his  agency. 
If  no  original  bias  be  imparted  to  the  human  mind,  and  if  its  adions  be  free,  the  moll: 
fimple  adion  mull  be  its  own  refolve,  and  conception  which  produced  it  muft  have 
been  its  own.  Whatever  ftep,  except  the  loweft,  we  place  at  the  beginning,  we  muft 
admit  innate  ideas,  which  man  did  not  procure  for  himfelf,  which  were  to  him  as 
dead  treafure,  and  could  not  be  the  grounds  of  agency.  To  this,  every  thing,  except 
the  faculty  of  thinking  and  willing,  muft  be  his  own  work. 

This  is  equally  true  with  refped  to  the  body.  In  man  this  can  have  no  artificial 
impulfe,  no  innate  adivity,  like  that  of  beads.  If  all  its  arbitrary  motions  accord 
with  the  free  refolves  of  the  mind,  it  muft  be  formed,  accuftomed,  and  exercifed  to 
all  the  free  adions  of  man,  whatever  be  their  nature  (without  any  difference  w'hether 
they  tend  to  his  happinefs  or  unhappinefs)  and  confequently  in  this  view  it  muft  be 
placed  on  the  loweft  ftep  of  that  perfedion  of  which  it  is  capable  i otherwife  difagree- 
ments  muft  arife  between  the  mind  and  its  companion. 

Can  it  any  longer  remain  a doubt,  whether  man,  as  man,  be  capable  of  pure 
happinefs  ? To  be  happy,  he  muft  be  free,  he  muft  be  an  agent.  To  be  an  agent, 
he  muft  make  experiments,  he  muft  examine  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  he  muft 
tafte  pleafure  and  pain,  acquire  expertnefs,  and  make  himfelf  happy  even  at  the  peril 
of  being  unhappy.  This  dilpofition  of  things,  however,  is  produdive  of  happinefs 
far  greater  at  bottom  than  that  which  is  termed  pure,  were  fuch  happinefs  polTible  to 
a finite  and  mutable  being.  Every  ftep  towards  perfedion  produces  an  immediate 
pleafure,  in  as  much  as  it  is  an  exercife  of  the  powers,  and  an  application  of  adivity : 
though  this  pleafure,  as  I have  already  obferved,  is  inferior  to  that  arifing  from  the 
attainment  of  the  end  propofed.  A certain  difquietude  remains,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  notion  of  pure  happinefs  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word,  but  which  adually 
increafes  the  fum  of  happinefs  confidercd  in  the  whole,  as  it  makes  our  perception  of 
it  more  vivid  by  comparifon.  But  the  true  fource  of  mental  pleafure  is  the  contem- 
plation of  perfedion  attained.  This  pleafure  is  exalted  by  comparing  it  with  the  lefs 
that  preceded,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  what  a man  was  fhewing  him  what  he  is, 
if  he  confider  what  he  is  as  the  fruit  and  confequence  of  his  own  endeavours,  and  be 
convinced  that  in  all  he  did  his  adions  were  free.  This  refledion  appears  to  me  an 
inexprefiible  addition  to  the  pleafures  which  conftitute  the  mental  happinefs  of  man. 
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Finally,  we  muft  bring  the  profped  of  the  future  into  our  calculation  of  mental 
happinefs.  Did  man  perceive  nothing  before  him  but  a ftate  wholly  unalterable,  his 
nature  muft  be  changed,  its  progrefs  and  accomplifliment,  and  the  adlive  impulfe  of 
his  mind  to  extend  itfelf  would  be  done  away  j fince,  in  this  view  of  the  future,  his 
prefent  happinefs  would  admit  not  of  being  augmented  or  impaired.  But  were  we 
fo  framed,  that  we  could  forefee  only  a diminution  of  our  happinefs,  or  a reftridled 
increafe  of  it,  the  profpedt  of  futurity  would  be  painful  or  iinpleafant,  and  our  prefent 
enjoyments  leffened  and  difturbed.  In  the  eye  of  one  who  contemplates  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  lives,  as  our  author  well  obferves,  we  derive  from  our  nature  a balance  of 
happinefs  j but  to  us,  confcious  of  our  progreflive  courfe  and  ever  hoping  a greater 
happinefs,  to  us,  who  enjoy  pleafure  in  every  ftep  we  take  towards  perfeftion,  which 
enjoyment  is  inceffantly  increafing,  this  nature  gives  more  true  pleafure  than  a pure, 
unalterable,  and  on  that  account  limited  happinefs  could  ever  bellow. 

This  view  of  the  mental  happinefs  of  man,  confidered  as  the  fum  of  all  the  pleafures 
which  the  imagination  forms  from  the  remembrance  of  the  pad  and  profpedt  of  the  future, 
will  probably  afford  us  a folution  of  the  queftion : is  man  mod  happy  or  miferable  ? 
The  fafed  manner  of  determining  it  would  certainly  be  to  let  the  general  experience 
of  mankind  decide ; but  its  voice  is  not  fufficiently  clear.  Indead,  therefore,  of  a 
pofitive  anfwer,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained,  we  may  be  permitted  to  have  recourfe 
to  prefumptive  proofs.  Such  a prefumptive  proof  of  the  preponderance  of  happinefs 
the  very  increafing  nature  of  mental  pleafure  feems  to  me  to  afford.  This  is  capable 
of  condant  augmentation,  and  if  man  have  but  an  obfcure  conception  and  prefentiment 
of  the  future  extenfion  of  his  happinefs,  dill  more  if  he  have  a clear  idea  of  it,  he 
would  upon  the  whole  obtain  a very  great  balance  of  happinefs  in  his  prefent  circum- 
dances,  and  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  exidence  in  general,  as  this  conception 
of  future  increadng  happinefs  acquired  clearnefs,  certainty,  and  drength  in  his  mind. 
However  dubious  and  uncertain  the  calculation  of  the  number,  nature,  and  degree  of  , 
his  pains  and  pleafures  may  be,  and  however  unable  we  may  be  to  determine  whether 
he  be  more  happy  or  miferable,  when  we  contemplate  his  happinefs  and  mifery  in 
a given  point  of  time,  we  cannot  in  the  lead  hefitate  to  allow  him  a balance  of  happi- 
nefs when  he  has  a profped  of  a boundlefs  futurity,  in  which  he  has  to  exped 
a happier  fate,  and  in  general  more  good  than  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  When  the 
underdanding  of  a man  is  fo  exalted  as  to  look  into  futurity,  and  make  himfelf  an 
intered  there  through  fear  and  hope,  in  calculating  his  happinefs  we  mud  no  longer 
confine  ourfelves  to  his  prefent  pains  and  pleafures,  but  we  mud  take  into  the  reckoning 
his  hopes  and  fears,  add  them  to  or  fubtrad  them  from  his  prelent  pleafures  and  pains, 
and  take  the  balance  of  the  whole  for  the  true  fum  of  his  adual  happinefs.  This 
operation,  it  is  true,  offers  great  difficulties  j as  to  calculate  accurately  the  good  or 
evil  of  thofe  hopes  or  fears,  their  duration,  intenfity,  and  degree  of  certainty  mud  be 
edimated.  Thus  to  compute  them  with  mathematical  exaditude  is  not  pradicable. 

It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that,  as  we  learn  from  general  experience,  the  greater 
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part  of  mankind  fear  a change  of  circumftances  when  they  are  happy  lefs  than  they 
hope  it  when  unhappy,  and  are  more  inclined  to  form  pleafing  and  confolatory  than 
comfortlefs  and  unpleafing  profpedls  of  futurity.  This,  I believe  at  leaft,  is  the  general 
propenfity  of  mankind  j and  as  the  gloomy  profpecl  of  the  future  is  naturally  more 
unwelcome  to  the  mind  than  the  joyful  one,  it  is  not  fo  lafting,  or  retained  fo  long 
in  it,  if  the  body  enjoy  but  a tolerable  ftate  of  health.  All  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
indeed,  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  body,  and  are  fo  connected  with  its  well  being, 
that  whilft  its  degree  of  health  overbalances  that  of  ficknefs,  pleafing  images,  particu- 
larly of  the  future,  muft  predominate  over  unpleafing  and  mournful  ones.  The 
folution  of  the  queftion,  therefore,  depends  in  great  meafure  on  this,  whether  there 
be  more  healthy  or  fick  men  in  the  world,  and  whether  men  upon  the  whole  experience 
moft  painful  or  agreeable  fenfations  from  their  bodies.  To  this  experience  gives  us 
a clear  and  precife  anfwer.  What  our  author  fays  of  the  gaiety  and  joyfulnefs  of 
youth,  whilft  their  bodies  are  in  a growing  ftate,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  agrees 
with  this.  It  is  unnatural  and  unufual  to  obferve  a lafting  difcontent  or  forrow  jn 
children  or  young  perfons.  Their  griefs  are  tranfient,  and  their  predominant  propen- 
fity is  to  mirth  and  jollity.  Even  though  we  fliould  not  allow,  with  fome  philofophers, 
that  the  agreement  between  the  welfare  of  the  body  and  cheerfulnefs  of  the  mind  is 
owing  to  fome  obfcure  perceptions  which  the  latter  has  of  the  order  and  perfection  of 
the  former  (which  however  appears  to  be  very  juft)  ftill  the  fa6l  itfelf  is  fufficiently 
afcertained  by  experience.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  far  more  inclined 
to  hope  than  fear,  in  their  views  of  futurity.  Were  it  not  fo,  it  would  appear,  that 
our  minifters,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ftrew  man  the  road  to  true  happinefs,  would  be 
far  more  fuccefsful,  and  would  have  much  more  occafion  to  comfort  and  confole, 
than  to  admoniflr  and  reprove. 

But  were  the  propenfity  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  rather  to  hope  than  fear  the 
future  allowed  to  determine  the  balance  of  happinefs  over  mifery,  it  might  be  objected, 
that  happinefs  built  upon  this  foundation  would  be  very  infecure  and  uncertain,  that 
on  a jufter  knowledge  and  more  extenfive  infight  into  things  it  muft  diminifh,  and 
that  by  enlightened  reafon  it  muft  be  deftroyed.  To  this  I reply,  firft,  however  feeble 
the  foundation  on  which  this  happinefs  is  built  may  be,  ftill,  whilft  it  ftands,  it  is  as 
effedual  as  if  it  were  ever  fo  true  and  fubftantial : for  a falfe  imagination,  as  long  as 
It  is  conceived  to  be  true,  procures  as  great  a pleafure  as  if  it  were  true  in  reality. 
Secondly,  before  a man’s  hopes  or  fears  with  their  foundations  become  fufpeefted,  he 
muft  have  acquired  an  improved  underftanding,  and  this  particularly  when  fup- 
ported  by  the  chriftian  revelation,  muft  have  relieved  him  from  the  difquiets  which  he 
previoufly  felt,  and,  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  thefe  difquiets  were  ftrong  and 
well-founded,  have  led  him  to  true  comfort,  to  a fure  profpeft  of  the  future,  and  to  fuch 
a well-founded  hope,  as,  added  to  the  fum  of  his  adual  happinefs,  muft  give  it  an 
infinite  fuperiority  over  his  acftual  mifery. 
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Were  I inclined  to  admit  a fituation  in  which  the  balance  of  mifery  fhould  prepon- 
derate, it  would  be  that  middle  condition  between  half  and  complete  knowledge  of 
a future,  between  certainty  and  uncertainty  of  fuch  a ftate,  in  which  a man  forefees 
and  conjedtures  that  there  is  a futurity,  but  doubts  of  his  participation  in  it,  or  is  fear- 
ful of  his  deftination  therein.  Moft  miferable  of  all  muft  I think  him  who  has  made 
it  his  intereft  to  deny  this  futurity,  and  who  is  forced  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  reafon  it  away.  Such  a man  has  only  the  mournful  refource  of  plunging  into 
beaftly  fenfuality,  abjuring  all  moral  and  mental  enjoyments,  and  confining  all  his 
happinefs  to  fenfual  pleafures ; or,  fhould  he  unfortunately  fucceed  in  convincing  him- 
felf  by  his  fophiftry  of  the  non-exiftence  of  a future  ftate,  he  muft  feek  an  indemnifi- 
cation in  an  imaginary  futurity,  form  to  himfelf  fome  pleafing  intereft  in  it,  and  falhion 
out  gorgeous  images  of  the  fame  and  honour  beftowed  on  him  by  pofterity,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  reality  Imperfedt  as  this  attempt  to  create  an  overbalance  of  pleafure 
muft  ever  be,  ftill  it  is  a proof,  that  the  mind  is  fo  conftltuted  as  always  to  fly  to  happi- 
nefs whilft  under  the  prefllire  of  mifery, 

PROP.  cm.  p.  316. 

On  the  Proofs  of  God's  Benevolence. 


The  five  propofitions  which  our  author  has  advanced  (p.  322.)  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  exercife  of  God’s  benevolence  to  man,  and  in  particular  to  explain  how 
finite  proofs  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  God  are  conceivable,  include  all  that  can  be 
conceived  of  them,  and  are  ufeful  to  throw  light  on  the  fubjedt.  On  thefe,  however, 
it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  add  fome  remarks. 

The  firft  fuppofition,  that  each  individual  fhould  he  always  happy  infinitely^  is  impof- 
fible,  fince  in  that  cafe  every  individual  muft  be  an  infinite  being,  muft  be  God.  If 
we  take  the  word  infinitely  in  another  fenfe,  as  an  unceafing  duration  of  an  immutable 
and  limited,  or  of  an  increafing  happinefs,  it  could  only  apply  to  the  infinite  moft 
perfedl  being,  and  confequently  is  impofTible. 

The  fecond,  that  each  individual  fhould  be  always  finitely  happy,  that  is,  in  a limited 
degree,  without  any  mixture  of  mifery,  and  infinitely  fo  in  its  progrefs  through  infinite  time, 
is  equally  impoflible,  as  requiring  a pure  or  perfedl  happinefs  of  which  no  finite  being 
is  capable.  But  that  infinity  here  meant,  which  confifts  in  an  infinite  number  of  finite 
happineftfes,  is  nothing  more  than  a mathematical  infinity,  or  number  continually 
increafing,  which  may  properly  be  applied  to  a finite  being. 

The  third,  that  each  individual  fijould  be  infinitely  happy,  upon  the  balance,  in  its  progrefs 
through  infinite  time,  but  with  a mixture  of  mifery,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  admit- 
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ting  a portion  of  evil.  This  is  alfo  poffible  whilft  it  requires  only  fuch  an  Infinity  as 
a finite  being  is  capable  of. 

According  to  the  fourth,  that:  each  individual  Jhould  be  finitely  happy  in  the  courje  of 
its  exiftence,  vahatever  that  be,  but  with  a mixture  of  mijery,  and  the  univerje  be  infinitely 
happy  upon  a balance,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  being  of  man,  fo  far  as  he  is  fufceptible 
of  happinefs,  may  ceafe  or  be  annihilated.  In  the  fenfe  in  which  infinitely  is  here 
taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  this  only  can  render  his  happinefs  finite.  This  differs 
from  the  foregoing  fuppofition  in  admitting  a total  end  to  man’s  happinefs,  or  an 
annihilation  of  his  nature.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  latter  part  of  this 
fuppofition  with  the  former,  that  the  univerfe  is  upon  a balance  infinitely  happy,  whilft 
beings  capable  of  happinefs  are  annihilated,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  happinefs  and  non-entity 
to  mean  the  fame  thing.  The  univerfe  here  fpoken  of  can  be  nothing  but  the  fum 
total  of  intelligences,  or  beings  capable  of  happinefs.  How  infinite  happinefs  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  afcribed  to  this  intelledlual  world,^  when  fo  confiderable  a part  of  it  as  the 
human  race  is  blotted  out  of  it,  is  inconceivable.  On  fuch  a fuppofition,  the  happi- 
nefs of  the  univerfe  cannot  be  infinite,  either  in  a metaphyfical  or  mathematical  fenfe 
of  the  word.  Confidered  in  a certain  point  of  time  it  is  not  fo  great  as  it  might  be  j 
fince  if  mankind  exifted,  and  were  happy,  the  fum  v/ould  be  augmented,  and  this 
augmentation  is  poffible.  What  has  been,  and  been  happy,  may  be  again,  and  be 
again  happy.  In  a mathematical  fenfe  alfo,  the  continual  progreffive  feries  of  happinefs 
of  intelligent  beings  cannot  be  fo  infinite,  if  a part  of  them  be  annihilated,  as  it  might 
be  if  that  part  ftill  continued  to  exift.  Our  author  remarks,  that  many  thinking, 
ferious,  benevolent  and  pious  perfons  are  much  inclined  to  this  fuppofition.  Thofe 
who  favour  it,  however,  will  not  willingly  admit  a limited  duration  of  exiftence ; and 
if  this,  or  the  annihilation  of  mankind  be  excepted,  the  fourth  fuppofition  is  the  fame 
with  the  third.  If  our  author  w’ould  afcribe  to  human  happinefs  any  other  kind  of 
infinity  than  that  which  confifts  in  continued  or  inceffant  progreffion,  he  runs  into  a 
complete  contradiftion,  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  happinefs  of  a finite  being,  any 
more  than  its  other  qualities,  ffiould  be  adlually  unlimited,  confidered  in  any  particular 
point  of  time,  or,  like  the  happinefs  of  an  infinite  being,  incapable  of  increafe.  It  is 
proper,  to  make  this  remark,  as  the  reader  may  eafily  be  mifled  by  the  abufe  of  the 
word  infinite,  which  expreffes  two  different  and  oppofite  ideas  by  the  fame  term.  The 
one  can  only  be  conceived  by  an  infinite  intelligence,  and  properly,  too,  only  of  itfelf. 
Could  the  infinite  intelligence  conceive  fuch  an  infinity  applied  to  the  happinefs  of  its 
creatures,  thefe,  as  it  appears  to  me,  muft  be  equally  eternal  with  it,  both  a parte  ante 
and  a parte  poft  then  might  they,  in  refpedl  of  their  eternal  and  infinite  duration,  be 
conceived  as  infinite  by  it,  fo  far  as  it  overlooks,  and,  if  I may  fo  fay,  comprehends 
them  at  a fingle  glance.  In  any  other  fenfe,  or  only  fuppofing  finite  beings  to  have 
liad  a beginning,  their  happinefs  cannot  once  be  conceived  as  metaphyfically  infinite 
by  the  infinite  intelligence.  If  this  be  juft,  the  abatement,  which  diftinguiflies  the 
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third  fuppofition  from  the  firft  and  fecond^  cannot  find  a place  in  the  fourth  in  any 
pofilble  fenfe:  I fay,  in  any  poffible  fenfe.  That  the  infinite  happinefs  of  man 

alTumed  in  this  fuppofition  fnould  be  changed  into  an  abfolute  metaphyfically  infinite 
happinefs,  as  the  happinefs  of  God  is,  muft  be  no  lefs  impoflible,  than  that  a finite 
being  fiiould  be  changed  into  an  infinite  one,  man  into  God.  The  happinefs  of  the 
creatures  muft  ever,  and  to  all  eternity,  remain  circumfcribed,  and  capable  of  farther 
increafe,  whilft  it  can  never  reach  the  infinity  of  God’s,  though  it  continually  approach 
it.  But  if  we  underftand  infinity  when  applied  to  human  happinefs  to  be  of  fuch 
a nature  as  is  conceivable,  that  is,  a perpetually  increafing  happinefs,  compared  with 
which  the  preceding  or  accompanying  evil  is  in  fuch  a continually  decreafing,  and 
ultimately  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible,  proportion,  fo  that  in  a prablical  view  it  is 
to  be  confidered  as  nothing,  we  can  conceive  the  happinefs  of  man,  according  to  the 
fourth  fuppofition  (if  we  exclude  the  idea  of  annihilation),  to  be  infinite,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  it  is  poftible  according  to  the  two  firft. 

An  infinite  balance  of  happinefs  in  the  univerfe  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  be  defended 
on  the  fifth  fuppofition,  that  Jome  individuals  JJoould  be  happy  and  Jome  rniJeraUe  upon  the 
balance,  finitely  or  infinitely,  and  yet  Jo  that  there  fioould  he  an  infinite  overplus  of  happinefs 
in  the  univerfe.  An  overplus  of  happinefs  is  poffible,  even  though  fome  beings  fhould 
be  abfolutely  and  perpetually  miferable,  or  though  fome  fiiould  be  annihilated  after 
having  received  more  evil  than  good  in  the  period  of  their  exiftence.  But  then  the 
number  of  beings  which  in  the  courfe  of  their  exiftence  receive  more  good  than  bad 
muft  be  greater,  and  the  good  they  receive  muft  be  at  leaft  as  multifarious  and  weighty, 
or  even  more  fo,  than  the  evil  which  falls  to  the  lhare  of  the  more  unfortunate,  and  not 
lefs  In  quantity  or  degree.  Now  an  infinite  overplus  of  happinefs,  with  any  exception, 
which  a number  of  miferable  beings  muft  make  in  the  fum  of  the  happinefs  of  the 
univerfe,  is  impoffible  to  be  conceived  otherwife  than  as  the  fum  of  mifery  bears  a fmall 
and  imperceptible  proportion  to  the  fum  of  happinefs,  or  as  the  number  of  the  unhappy, 
and  the  evils  they  fuffer,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  happy,  and  the  pleafures 
they  enjoy,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  a pradlical  view. 

Were  fuch  an  overplus  of  happinefs  ftyled  infinite,  as  being  the  greateft  poffible  from 
the  limited  nature  of  all  created  intelligent  beings,  I would  grant,  that  fuch  a greateft 
poffible  happinefs  might  be  relatively  termed  infinite : but  then  it  muft  firft  be  Ihewn, 
that,  from  the  fuppofition  itfelf,  a finite  or  infinite  overplus  of  mifery  to  fome  intelligent 
beings  muft  exift,  and  that  the  idea  of  finitenefs  and  circumfcription  requires  an  overplus 
of  mifery  in  fome,  whilft  the  fame  finitenefs  requires  it  not  in  others.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  not  to  be  fiiewn  from  a general  view  of  things.  For  it  muft  be  demonftrated  from 
the  finite  and  limited  nature  of  intelligent  beings  in  general.  But  whilft  both  thofe 
which  are  happy,  and  thofe  which  are  miferable,  have  all  things  in  common,  the 
confequences  deducible  from  this  idea  of  finitenefs  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
intelligent  beings  j that  is,  we  muft  infer  an  overplus  of  mifery  either  to  all  or  to  none. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  particular  grounds  that  philofophy  may  allege  for  or 
againft  fuch  a fuppofition.  I will  endeavour  impartially  to  difplay  the  moft  important 
that  may  be  brought  forward  on  either  fide,  without  attempting  to  pafs  a judgment  on 
them. 

From  rational  determinations  of  the  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  intelligent 
beings,  and  from  analogy,  or  experience,  thefe  grounds  mull  be  taken.  If  we  con- 
template the  attributes  of  God,  that  perfed  benevolence,  which  v/e  muft  afcribe  to 
him,  feems  in  no  wife  to  favour  the  fuppofition,  that  he  fhould  facrifice  one  part  of  his 
creatures,  equally  capable  of  an  overplus  of  happinefs,  to  the  reft,  or  that  he  ftiould 
build  the  welfare  of  certain  intelligent  beings  on  the  deftrudion  of  others.  The  idea 
of  the  moft  perfed  and  confequently  impartial  benevolence  leads  us  diredly  to  an. 
oppofite  conclufion;  we  are  reduced,  then,  to  admit  fome  other  attribute  whereby 
God’s  benevolence,  or  its  induence  on  the  unhappy  part  of  the  creation,  is  limited ; or 
that,  notwithftanding  the  perfedion  of  God’s  benevolence,  the  nature  of  finite  beings  is 
fo  framed,  and  muft  of  neceflity  be  fo  framed,  that  one  part  could  not  be  happy,  but 
at  the  cxpence  of  the  other. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  faid : fuch  perfedions  of  God,  which  fet  bounds 
to  his  benevolence  in  its  influence  on  the  unhappy,  are  righteoufnefs  and  juftice.  From 
thefe  attributes  God  has  an  infinite  fatisfadion  in  truth  and  order,  and  an  equally 
infinite  diflike  to  whatever  departs  from  order  and  truth.  Both  thefe  are  in  the  higheft 
degree  adive.  Such  creatures,  therefore,  as  deviate  from  truth  and  order  cannot  but 
experience  the  effeds  of  God’s  difpleafure,  fo  far,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
deviate  from  them ; and  fince  God  prefides  as  a lawgiver  and  ruler  over  his  intelligent 
creatures,  he  muft  punifh  thofe  that  rebel  againft  him,  he  muft  maintain  the  authority 
of  his  wife  and  benevolent  laws,  and  his  juftice  muft  facrifice  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
thofe  who  will  not  amend. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  attributes  of  righteoufnefs  and  juftice,  if  properly 
confidered,  are  by  no  means  fo  adverfe  to  benevolence  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
precedes.  The  moft  righteous  and  juft  ruler  may  alfo  be  the  moft  benevolent,  if  he  be 
the  moft  powerful.  His  benevolence,  it  is  true,  would  not  be  difplayed  in  a fimilar 
manner  to  his  dutiful  and  undutiful  fubjeds ; he  would  not  reward  the  latter  as  the 
former;  but  his  good-will  towards  them  would  fhew  itfelf  in  fuch  difpofitions  and 
regulations  as  would  render  them  equally  obedient,  and  by  thefe  benevolent,  though 
forcible  meafures,  would  he  reveal  his  juftice  and  righteoufnefs,  maintain  the  autliority 
of  his  wholefome  laws,  and  promote  the  well-being  of  his  whole  kingdom.  He  muft 
punifli;  but  his  punifhments  would  be  corredions.  We  may  admit,  not  without 
grounds,  that  the  diftindion  betwixt  punifliment  and  corredion,  the  end  of  the  former 
being  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  wickednefs  by  warning  and  deterring  others  from  it, 
and  of  the  latter,  to  amend  thofe  to  whom  it  is  applied,  is  founded  on  the  weaknefs  of 
mortal  rulers,  and  not  applicable  to  God.  Mortal  rulers  are  not  always  able  to  punifli 
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in  fuch  a manner  as  to  amend  thofe  on  whom  they  inflift  punifhment.  They  cannot 
in  the  fame  aftion  confult  the  private  advantage  of  the  individual,  and  the  public 
benefit  of  the  whole,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  diftinguifh  the  two,  and,  for  the  genera! 
good,  facrifice  the  lefs  to  the  greater.  Both  thefe  ends,  indeed,  may  be  compatible 
with  each  other.  We  may  fo  punifli,  that  the  punifhment  may  be  a mean  of  reclaim- 
ing the  punifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  fpreading  of  vice  by  ferving  as 
a warning  to  others.  Thus  when  we  diftinguifh  punifhment  from  corredlion,  this 
diftincftion  will  only  hold,  it  appears,  whilft  we  fpeak  of  human  corredlion  and  punifh- 
ment ; fince  the  diftinftion  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themfeives,  but  from 
the  weaknefs  of  mankind.  Even  amongft  men,  a fovereign  would  unqueftionably  be 
deemed  good,  wife,  and  juft,'  - who  knew  how  to  punifh  fo  as  not  only  to  prevent 
tranfgrefiions,  hinder  the  fpreading  of  vice,  and  maintain  order,  peace,  and  fecurity 
throughout  his  dominions,  but  likewife  to  amend  the  criminal  himfelf,  and  render  him 
an  inftrument  of  his  own  happinefs,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  by  the  fame 
punifhment  which  ferved  as  a warning  to  others.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
fovereign,  by  fhewing  kindnefs  to  a fingle  criminal,  muft  do  an  injury  to  the  whole 
community,  in  preferring  the  lefs  to  the  greater  good,  being  unable,  from  his  limited 
power,  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of  vice,  but  by  the  facrifice  of  the  guilty ; the  idea  of 
the  juftice  of  punifhing,  as  a virtue  in  the  fovereign,  originates  in  his  want  of  power ; 
a juftice,  which,  though  beneficial  to  the  whole,  is  a hardfhip  to  the  party  that  fuffers, 
and  confequently  not  fo  perfedl;  and  good  as  it  would  be,  were  it  at  the  fame  time 
beneficial  to  fociety  and  to  the  offender.  Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  this  inability  to 
corredt  in  every  cafe  of  punifhment  is  fo  univerfal  as  to  extend  to  God ; it  is  proper  to 
man  alone,  and  proceeds  from  the  following  caufes.  We  have  not  time,  fpace,  and 
means  fufficient  fo  multifarioufly  to  diverfify  our  correftions,  as  to  place  the  offender  in 
as  many  various  unpleafing  fituations  as  are  requifite  ultimately  to  bring  him  to  a ferious 
refledtion  on  his  real  good  and  permanent  attention  to  it.  We  cannot  render  his 
punifhment  fo  intenfe  as  to  make  the  defired  impreftion  upon  him,  without  its  becoming 
fatal.  Finally,  too,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  certain  offenders,  particularly  dangerous 
ones,  muft  be  punifhed  with  death,  if  we  feek  the  fecurity  of  fociety.  Would  flighter 
punifhments  ferve  in  fuch  cafes,  punifhments  that  would  not  deftroy  the  tranfgreffor, 
but  preferve  him  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  no  rational  or  well-minded  man  would 
juftify  capital  punifhments,  but  hold  them  equally  pernicious  and  deteftable.  We  may 
even  hope,  that,  when  the  benevolent  and  more  enlightened  eye  of  philofophy  fhall 
have  infpedled  that  important  part  of  legiflation,  the  diftribution  of  punifhments,  this 
will  become  lefs  and  lefs  deftrudlive,  without  being  lefs  efficacious,  and  be  gradually 
converted  into  corredlion  of  offenders.  Unlefs  we  aferibe  human  weaknefs,  and  the 
fhackles  of  humanity,  to  that  all- wife  and  omnipotent  God,  whofe. moral  fovereignty 
over  his  intelligent  creatures  is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  who  has 
unnumbered  and  to  us  infcrutable  ways  of  leading  his  fubjedls  to  his  purpofes,  who, 
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Tince  they  actually  are  and  muft  eternally  remain  dependent  on  him,  can  place  them  in 
fuch  circumftances  that  his  defigns  in  them,  and  through  them  in  others,  mull  be 
accomplifhed,  we  are  forced  to  allow,  that  with  refpedt  to  him  our  diftindlion  betwixt 
punilhment  and  corredlion  is  inapplicable,  and  that  all  his  punifhments  at  leaft  may  be 
at  the  fame  time  corredions.  And  fince  this  may  be,  we  ought,  from  the  perfedion 
of  his  benevolence,  to  exped,  that  fo  it  will  be. 

The  happinefs  of  mankind,  will  it  be  laid  again  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a conftant 
comparifon  with  its  oppofite.  If  then  there  be  intelligent  beings  upon  the  whole  happy, 
there  mull  be  others  on  the  whole  unhappy,  or  the  former  would  want'  a ftandai  d by 
which  to  meafure  their  happinefs.  They  would  not  know  their  good,  and,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  that  exalted  tafte  would  fail  which  muft  give  them  a balance  of 
happinefs.  If  it  be  true,  as  experience  feems  to  Ihew,  that  what  we  name  pleafure  is 
only  known  and  eftimated  by  comparifon,  and  indeed  by  comparifon  with  its  oppofite, 
it  would  be  impoftible  for  Almighty  Goodnefs,  to  give  blefled  fpirits  that  exalted 
degree  of  happinefs  which  they  derive  from  comparifon,  by  any  other  means  than  by 
contrafting  them  with  miferable  ones.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  envy  and  malice  are  the 
true  grounds  of  this  high  tafte  of  happinefs ; this  it  muft  be  confefled  is  in  many 
inftances  the  cafe  with  man,  but  it  would  be  making  the  conclufion  too  general. 
Contrail  undeniably  does  great  fervice  where  its  effedt  is  unmixed.  Comparifon  fets 
this  thing  on  one  fide,  and  that  on  the  other,  and  to  our  minds  at  leaft  this  procefs  is 
familiar.  The  valetudinarian  fancies  himfelf  in  health  when  he  finds  a man  ftill  more 
difeafed.  The  poor  man  thinks  himfelf  wealthy  when  he  meets  a beggar.  Joy  and 
forrow,  happinefs  and  mifery,  friendfbip  and  hatred,  are  mutually  increafed  by  com- 
parifon. We  muft  confefs,  that  envy  and  malice  frequently  mingle  in  our  contempla- 
tion of  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  our  neighbours,  and  carry  an  innocent  propenfity  of 
nature  to  an  immoderate  and  pernicious  height.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  maintained,  that 
all  thofe  pleafures  which  we  derive  from  an  advantageous  comparifon  with  their  oppo- 
fites,  or  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion,  the  augmentation  of  our  happinefs  from  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  others,  muft  be  excluded  from  true  happinefs.  Is  our  philan- 
throphy  ftifled  when  we  fee  others  unhappy,  not  being  fo  ourfelves  ? As  long  as  the 
confeioufnefs  of  felf  remains,  whenever  happinefs  in  ourfelves  is  contrafted  with  mifery 
in  our  neighbour,  they  will  heighten  each  other,  and  we  ftiall  involuntarily  return  from 
the  unpleafing  contemplation  of  our  unhappy  neighbour  to  the  more  joyful  profpefl  of 
our  own  happinefs,  with  a pleafure  that  will  be  at  leaft  felt,  however  obfeurely. 

To  this  fpecious  argument  for  facrificing  a part  to  the  whole  may  be  replied.  If 
our  pleafures  become  more  fenfible  and  lively  through  the  contemplation  of  a want  of 
them,  or  of  their  reverfe,  in  others,  we  muft  ftifle  the  fentiment  of  benevolence  towards 
our  neighbour  in  our  minds  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  comparifon  of  advantage  lafts : 
for  as  foon  as  that  fentiment  becomes  predominant,  and  excites  true  companion,  the 
increafed  tafte  of  our  own  happinefs  would  be  deprefted  and  over-ruled  by  die  painful 
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participation  of  the  mifery  of  others.  At  lead  this  pleafure  arifing  from  an  advantage- 
ous comparifon  would  ever  become  more  and  more  infipid  to  a perfon  in  proportion 
as  he  was  lefs  felfifh  and  the  more  his  heart  expanded  with  benevolence  and  companion, 
till  at  length,  as  thefe  fentiments  increafed,  it  would  be  totally  loft  in  a fenfation  of 
pain.  At  fight  of  the  fufFerings  of  congenial  fouls,  every  fufficiently  enlarged  mind 
muft  endure  what  a hufband,  a parent,  would  feel  from  the  mifery  of  a wife  or  child. 
If  the  virtue  and  benevolence  of  happy  intelligences  have  attained  this  height,  their 
pleafures  can  no  longer  be  augmented  by  comparifon  with  foreign  mifery  (to  them, 
indeed,  no  one’s  mifery  would  be  foreign)  nay,  it  would  be  diminifhed  and  deftroyed 
by  it.  This  exalted  benevolence  is  by  no  means  chimerical,  or  unattainable  to  man. 
The  aim  of  all  the  inftrudions  we  receive  from  God  by  his  moral  government  in  the  courfe 
of  nature,  and  by  revelation,  is  to  lead  us  to  an  exalted  benevolence,  and  from  the 
love  of  felf  to  that  of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures.  Experience  teaches  us  this  in  the 
examples  of  religious  and  good  men,  whofe  hearts  have  been  enlarged  and  benevolence 
increafed  through  the  aid  of  religion,  which  muft  naturally  follow  from  ftudying  the 
doftrines  of  chriftianity,  and  imitating  the  univerfal  benevolence  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  our  Redeemer.  The  happinefs  of  man  requires  a comparifon,  to  be  felt  as  happi- 
nefs  with  the  greateft  force.  That  is  true.  But  fo  far  as  this  comparifon  is  neceffary 
and  efficacious  to  the  perception  of  pleafure,  experience  of  our  own  mifery  or  even  an 
inferior  degree  of  happinefs  will  fuffice.  This  indeed,  it  feems,  ought  not  to  be  want- 
ing, if  we  would  properly  value  our  aftual  happinefs.  But  if  we  eftimate  our  happinefs 
from  our  own  experience  of  the  want  of  it,  or  of  its  reverfe,  the  comparifon  of  it  with 
the  mifery  of  others  would  be  fuperfluous.  Neither  could  it  fupply  the  abfence  of  our 
own  experience ; for  he  who  has  felt  no  pain  can  receive  no  deep  or  lafting  impreffion 
from  the  fufferings  of  another.  Befides,  Ihould  we  be  accuftomed  to  behold  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  others,  they  would  gradually  ceafe  to  effefl  the  propofed  end.  In  procefs  of 
time  we  ffiould  be  as  little  moved  by  them,  as  an  European  in  the  American  plantations 
is  by  thofe  of  a negro  j or  find  our  pleafures  as  little  exalted  by  them,  as  thofe  of  the 
planter  by  the  miferies  he  inflifts,  fo  common  though  fo  difgraceful  to  human  nature. 
As  the  latter  is  accuftomed  to  confider  the  fuffering  flave  as  a creature  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  no  way  to  be  compared  with  himfelf,  we  may  prefume,  that  happy  beings 
would  look  on  their  fellow-creatures  condemned  to  eternal  mifery  in  a fimilar  point  of 
view,  and  as  beings  with  whom  they  could  admit  of  no  comparifon.  But  ffiould  their 
fympathy  be  not  wholly  deftroyed,  and  the  forrows  of  the  miferable  make  fome 
impreffion  upon  them,  fome  painful  fenfations  muft:  at  leaft  mix  with  their  felfifli 
pleafure,  and  abate  the  pride  of  their  triumph. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  may  be  faid  in  oppofition  to  this.  In  the  firft  place,  every 
painful  fenfation,  and  thus  the  painful  fenfation  of  compaffion,  does  not  abfolutely 
leffen  the  fum  of  happinefs,  fince  there  are  painful  fenfations  of  fuch  a nature  as  by 
contrail  to  produce  greater  pleafure,  and  increafe  its  intenfity.  This  is  Hill  more  the 
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cafe  with  compafliorij  perhaps,  the  lefs  the  compafllonate  can  banifh  from  their  minds 
the  fenfe  of  their  own  perfedion  3 and  the  more  they  obferve  the  imperfed  ftate  of  the 
unhappy,  the  more  is  this  fenfe  augmented.  Let  us  take  a more  narrow  infpedion  of 
the  various  effeds  of  compaffion.  What  pafles  in  the  mind  of  a virtuous  man,  when 
fome  near  relation,  notwithftanding  every  caution,  perfeveres  in  difTipating  his  patri- 
mony in  debauchery,  and  finally,  has  broken  a limb.  He  will  pity  his  mifcondud, 
and  its  unfortunate  confequences.  But  he  will  fay  ; he  has  met  with  his  deferts : it  was 
his  own  feeking : and  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  undeferv- 
ing  wretch,  than  to  relieve  his  wants.  How  different  would  his  fenfations  be,  if  a 
worthy  friend,  journeying  to  do  fome  good  adion,  fliould  be  plundered,  and  wounded 
to  death  by  robbers ! How  would  his  foul  fhudder  ! What  would  he  not  do,  to  teftify 
his  companion,  and  give  him  afiiftance  ! Now  is  not  the  pain  he  feels  in  the  latter  cafe 
far  greater  than  that  in  the  former  ? And  what  is  it  that  makes  it  fo  ? No  doubt  the 
ideas  of  innocence  and  merit,  and  the  attachment  founded  thereon.  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  the  unfortunate  wicked  man  more  indifferent  to  him  ? Nothing  but  the 
inferiority  of  his  worth,  and  his  having  deferved  his  fate.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the 
bleffed  and  the  damned.  Suppofe  the  latter,  in  their  wretched  ftate,  to  have  nothing 
amiable  annexed  to  their  mental  faculties,  and  to  experience  a fevere  but  merited  fate, 
would  the  compaffion  of  the  bleffed  arife  to  fuch  a height  as  to  caufe  a confiderable 
defalcation  of  their  happinefs  ? Would  not  rather  the  pain  be  abundantly  compenfated 
by  the  heightened  confeioufnefs  of  their  own  perfections  ? 

To  this  the  following  replication  may  be  made.  If  the  fum  of  happinefs  be  not 
ieffened  by  compaffion,  this  muft  be  proportionably  feeble,  and  the  fruit  of  a flight 
degree  of  benevolence.  Innumerable  inftances  occur,  in ’which  our  own  pleafures 
would  be  perfectly  infipid,  were  they  not  participated  with  fome  beloved  objeCtj 
and  we  fhould  be  infenfible  of  happinefs,  if  this  objeCt  w-ere  irreparably  wretched. 
Frequently,  it  is  true,  in  contemplating  wretchednefs,  its  being  deferved,  and  the 
want  of  merit  and  worth  in  the  fufferer,  enfeeble,  or  even  totally  fupprefs  our  com- 
paffion.  But  it  may  be  queftioned ; is  this  juft  ? Is  fuch  an  indifference  founded  on 
truth,  and  a right  view  of  things  ? And  is  it  confonant  to  the  exalted  and  diffufive 
benevolence  of  bleffed  fpirits  ? The  chriftian  religion,  and  the  conduCt  of  its  divine 
founder,  furely  feem  not  to  juftify  fuch  indifference  and  hardheartednefs  againft  fulfer- 
ing  guilt.  This  religion  of  love  exprefsly  enjoins  its  followers  a finccre  and  aClivc 
compaffion,  in  every  cafe  of  wretchednefs,  in  every  cafe  of  want,  merited  or  unmerited. 
Its  divine  author  holds  out  to  us  the  example  of  God,  who  permits  his  fun  to  fliine 
upon  the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  and  who  fends  his  rain  both  to  the  juft  and  to 
the  unjuft ; by  imitation  of  fuch  examples  fiiall  we  prove  ourfelves  children  of  our 
common  Father,  who  fhews  mercy  to  all  his  works.  He  himfelf  has  fbewn  compaffion 
on  the  moft  obdurate  finners,  and  wept  over  the  blind,  the  hardened  Jerufalem.  FIc 
has  no  where  fet  any  bounds  to  the  effeClive  compaffion  of  his  children  with  regard  to 
* fuffering 
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liiffering  guilt,  or  to  their  endeavours  to  relieve  the  unhappy,  but  thofe  which  flow 
from  their  own  inability.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  thefe  notions  of  compaflion  and 
benevolence  which  the  chriftian  religion  endeavours  to  excite  and  maintain  in  her 
followers,  refped  only  our  prefent  weaknefs  and  imperfedtion.  She  will  not,  whilft 
conducting  and  fafliioning  us  to  eternal  happinefs,  cherifli  in  our  minds  notions  that 
would  be  injurious  to  us  in  eternity,  and  which  muft  be  fupprefied  the  moment  we 
enter  its  confines.  Were  compalTion  a weaknefs,  that  we  muft  eradicate  to  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  the  pattern  of  divine  excellence, 
would  have  been  exempt  from  companion.  He  unqueftionably  was  capable  of  eftima- 
ting  molljuftly  the  worth  of  every  man;  yet  ftill  the  greateft  finner  was  fufficiently 
precious  in  his  eyes  to  call  forth  the  utmoft  zeal  for  his  converfion.  If  the  bleficd  be 
like  him,  their  benevolence  muft  be  as  extenfive,  and  their  compaflion  equally 
embrace  every  unhappy  being.  If  we  trace  the  fource  of  compaflion,  we  ihall  find  it 
originate  in  the  fimilarity  of  nature,  and  the  fimilarity  of  fenfation,  of  creatures  fuffering 
what  we  ourfelves  fhould  fufter  in  like  circumftances.  Similarity  of  fenfation  feems  to 
be,  if  not  the  foie,  yet  the  prime  fource  of  compaflion.  Where  we  obferve  in  thofe 
who  fufier  the  fame  feelings  as  W'e  fhould  experience  ourfelves,  if  there  be  no  inter- 
vening obftacle,  our  compaflion  is  naturally  excited.  It  fignifies  nothing  to  the  point 
in  queftion  what  we  aflfume  as  the  efficient  means  of  producing  compaflion,  or  what 
as  the  final  caufe  of  it : it  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that  the  mifery  of  creatures 
bearing  fome  affinity  to  us  is  alone  fufficient  to  produce  it.  If  mifery  felt  by  a mind 
fimilar  to  our  own  excite  compaflion,  and  if  the  greater  this  mifery  is  the  ftronger 
this  compaflion,  in  an  exalted  ftate  of  benevolence,  muft  be ; the  mifery  of  the  fufFerer 
being  rendered  moft  exquifite  by  being  himfelf  the  caufe  of  it,  the  fame  circumftance 
muft  add  poignancy  to  our  fympathizing  grief.  The  oppofite  apathy  feems  neither  confo- 
nant  to  the  defign  of  our  Creator,  nor  founded  on  truth  and  a juft  notion  of  things. 
Were  the  defign  with  which  compaflion  was  implanted  in  us  merely  this,  that  we 
fhould  affift  fuch  fuflerers  only  as  were  fo  not  by  their  own  faults,  and  leave  unafllfted 
all  thofe  who  had  brought  their  mifery  on  themfelves,  the  far  greater  number  of  thofe 
who  fuffered  moft,  who  brought  on  their  mifery  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  vicious 
condudl,  nay  thofe  who  after  a long  feries  of  good  and  virtuous  adlions  fell  into  mis- 
fortunes from  a Angle  error,  would  have  no  claim  to  our  compaflion  or  afllftance. 
Should  any  one  fall  at  the  firft  trial,  we  muft  confider  it  as  unjuft  to  put  him  to  further 
proof,  and  leave  him  without  pity  to  the  wretchednefs  he  has  deferved.  The  ftrongeft 
demonftration  of  an  adlive  love,  the  endeavouring  to  recover  a foul  from  perdition, 
would,  on  this  fuppofition,  be  repugnant  to  the  defign  of  our  Creator.  Farther,  fince 
nothing  is  without  a caufe,  we  muft  alfo  admit,  that  the  unhappinefs  of  a man,  be  he 
an  agent  in  it  or  not,  muft  have  its  caufe  external  to  him,  muft  have  its  efficient  caufe 
in  the  whole  feries  of  preceding  circumftances,  and  its  final  caufe  in  all  that  ever  was  or 
will  be.  If  the  univerfe  form  one  great  whole,  if  all  things  be  dependent  on,  originate 
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from,  and  relate  to  one  another,  and  on  this  account  be  what  they  are,  the  extreme 
blindnefs  and  obduracy  of  the  miferable  is  an  unhappinefs  founded  on  the  general 
connexion  of  things.  We  muft  deny  this  whole  connexion,  make  man  independent 
of  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  afcribe  to  him  a fpecies  of  omnipo- 
tence, by  means  of  which  he  can  produce  out  of  nothing  fomething  not  founded  on 
the  creation,  through  a volition  likewife  founded  on  nothing,  or  we  mull;  fubjedt  him  to 
chance,  which  would  in  no  wife  juftify  our  notion  of  a guilt  unworthy  compaffion. 
If  we  admit  not  thefe,  we  muft  allow,  that  the  moft  guilty  wretch  is  a facrifice,  and 
predeftined  as  well  to  his  moral  depravity,  as  to  his  ftate  of  mifery.  Fie  would  not, 
it  is  true,  be  unconditionally  predeftined  to  the  latter,  without  refpect  to  the  former. 
But  if  I afk,  why  is  he  miferable  ? and  it  be  anfwered,  becaufe  he  was  guilty ; I fhall  afk 
farther,  why  was  he  guilty  ? Whatever  efficient  caufes  be  afiigned  for  this,  they  muft 
ultimately  arrive  at  fomething  external  to  man’s  moral  nature,  and  cannot  be  founded 
on  a depravity  of  this,  as  I ffiould  ftill  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  firft  caufe  of  this 
depravity,  which  could  not  poffibly  be  explained  from  itfelf.  If  this  be  true,  they, 
who  in  their  inquiries  trace  men’s  a6lions  up  to  their  caufes,  would  afcribe  no  parti- 
cular merit  to  them,  were  they  ever  fo  perfedl  and  happy,  and  would  perceive  their 
imperfeft  and  unhappy  fellows  not  unworthy  compaffion  according  to  our  general  ideas 
of  demerit.  Such  a perception  of  truth  we  may  eafily  prefume  blefted  and  perfect 
fpirits  to  poftefs.  Here  the  fphere  of  our  view  is  circumfcribed.  We  content  ourfelves 
with  difcovering  the  proximate  caufes  of  vicious  actions,  that  lie  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  confining  or  extending  our  benevolence  and  compaffion  according  to  this  fhort- 
fighted  glance.  Suppofing  that  we  do  not  clearly  fee,  and  fo  miftake  the  truth,  it  is 
of  no  fmall  advantage  to  us,  that,  in  our  judgment  of  human  aftions,  we  thus  flop  at 
their  proximate  caufes.  But  were  the  true  philofopher  to  excercife  his  compaffion 
preferably  towards  unfortunate  virtue,  he  muft  forget,  that  the  virtuous  man  cannot 
be  truly  unfortunate,  and  thus  in  a certain  degree  renounce  his  philofophy,  or  he  muft 
refufe  his  effeftive  compaffion  to  the  wicked  in  mifery,  from  having  no  hopes  of  being 
able  really  to  ferve  him.  Still  fuch  an  one  he  muft  ever  with  juftice  lament. 

In  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  the  mifery  and  puniffiment  of  thofe  who  rebel  againft  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  may  be  further  alleged,  that  it  is  neceffiary,  to  confirm  the  good 
and  happy  in  their  virtue  and  happinefs.  The  virtue  of  all  finite  beings  feems  to  be  of 
fuch  a fragile  and  unftable  nature,  as  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  exemplary  warning 
of  guilty  wretchednefs,  and  the  terrifying  piflure  of  the  miferies  attending  vice. 
Puniftiments  then  are  as  neceffary  throughout  all  eternity,  to  prevent  diforder,  rebellion, 
and  the  diffiemination  of  pride  and  Vv^ickednefs,  and  to  teach  vain  and  arrogant  creatures 
their  dependence  on  God,  as  they  are  in  this  world.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  proves  the 
fuppofition,  of  a neceffary  exception  to  univerfal  good,  to  be  true.  Not  only  to 
iicighten  the  happinefs  of  the  virtuous  muft  fome  be  facrificed,  and  condemned  to 
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a balance  of  mifery,  but  to  render  that  happinefs  generally  pofTible,  or  at  leaft  to 
maintain  and  fecure  it. 

To  this  principle  may  be  oppofed  the  following.  Punifhments  in  themfelves  and 
immediately  make  no  man  virtuous.  They  can  do  nothing  but  reftrain  the  propa- 
gation of  vice,  and  impel  men  to  certain  external  aflions,  where  they  would  not  be 
attentive  or  provident  enough  fufficiently  to  refledt,  and  by  means  of  fuch  refledtion, 
and  the  omilTion  of  accuftomed  pernicious  adlions  which  it  would  produce,  enfeeble  and 
deftroy  their  propenfity  to  thefe,  and  acquire  a promptitude  to  thofe,  thus  ultimately 
rendering  the  former  difagreeable  and  the  latter  agreeable  to  the  mind.  They  who 
take  warning  from  the  punilhment  of  others  are  influenced  by  fear  to  avoid  a fimilar 
condudl.  Thofe,  then,  to  whom  examples  of  punition  are  edifying  and  necelTary, 
muft  be  ftill  vicious ; at  leaft  they  muft  have  no  fuch  inclination  to  virtue  as  is  founded 
on  a knowledge  of  its  excellence,  or  a fenfe  of  its  fitnefs  and  beauty.  They  muft  as 
yet  have  acquired  no  tafte  for  it.  A man  pradtifes  it  not  freely,  or  of  his  own  powers, 
whilft  fear  is  the  foie  or  ftrongeft  link  which  binds  him  to  it.  He  is  therefore  but 
a child  in  virtue,  a mere  beginner,  and  very  imperfedt  compared  with  the  virtuous 
man,  who  is  fo  voluntarily,  and  from  a convidlion  that  virtue  is  happinefs.  Now  as 
even  in  this  imperfedb  ftate  we  fee  examples  of  virtuous  men,  who  are  not  fo  from  fear 
of  punilhment,  but  from  a real  love  of  goodnefs,  w'e  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that  the  virtue 
of  thofe  intelligent  beings  whom  God  will  reward  with  eternal  blifs  muft  find  every  thing 
neceftary  to  fecure  it,  in  the  perception  of  their  adlual  happinefs,  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  lower  degree  of  it  which  they  felt  when  they  were  lefs  virtuous,  and  in  the 
profpedt  of  its  ever  increafing  with  their  increafing  virtue ; whence  they  will  need  no 
warning,  no  image  of  terror.  This  view  of  the  cafe  is  alfo  exprefsly  propounded  in 
fcripture,  particularly  in  thofe  memorable  words  of  the  apoftle  John : fear  is  not  in  love^ 
but  ‘perfebl  love  excludes  fear.  For  fear  gives  pain.  But  whofo  feareth  is  not  perfeEt  in  love. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  maintaining.  Fear  can  be  neceftary  only  to  thofe  who  have 
juft  entered  the  paths  of  virtue,  to  make  them  overcome  the  difficulties  they  will  have 
to  encounter  on  their  firft  fteps  in  this  to  them  unbeaten  way,  by  the  profpedl  of  ftill 
greater  ones  that  they  muft  meet  if  they  deviate  from  it,  thus  countervailing  their 
impatience,  and  aptitude  to  be  difeouraged.  But  the  farther  they  advance,  the  lefs  will 
they  need  fear,  to  induce  them,  to  proceed  fteadfaftly,  and  with  perfeverance.  Every 
difficulty,  againft  which  fear  was  the  weapon  to  be  employed,  will  diminiffi  : the  path 
will  become  fmooth,  and  eafy  to  their  feet:  and  they  will  find  it  fo  excellent  and 
agreeable,  that  pleafure  will  redouble  their  fpeed.  Then  will  they  wonder,  that  thofe 
terrifying  objeefts  were  neceftfary  to  impel  them  to  feek  their  own  happinefs,  and  be 
alhamed  of  their  folly.  As  foon  as  we  know  God  and  virtue,  we  cannot  but  love 
virtue  and  God ; and  in  the  fame  degree  does  fear  vanifh,  for  fear  is  incompatible  with 
a perfedt  love  of  God  and  virtue.  As  it  is  our  duty  in  this  world  to  ftrive  after  a love 
that  excludes  fear,  which  is  by  no  means  unattainable  here,  we  may  eafily  admit,  that 
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happy  beings  fo  love  as  to  know  no  fear,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  their  virtue 
needs  no  longer  being  fecured  by  the  warning  example  of  vice  in  wretchednefs. 
Otherwife,  indeed,  the  virtue  of  thefe  happy  beings  muft  be  as  feeble,  forced,  and 
imperfed,  as  the  probity  of  a man  who  could  not  be  reftrained  from  thieving  but  by 
the  conftant  fpedacle  of  robbers  hanging  upon  the  gibbet  before  his  eyes. 

Finally,  for  the  condemnation  of  a part,  may  be  adduced  the  experience,  that,  in 
this  world,  the  welfare  of  one  man  is  often  founded  on  the  ruin  of  another,  and  that  the 
happinefs  of  one  is  the  unhappinefs  of  another.  With  refpecEt  to  certain  earthly- 
advantages  at  lead,  this  is  true.  But  as  the  pofleflion  of  thefe  does  not  conftitute  the 
proper  happinefs  of  man,  and  as  we  may  be  difcontented  whilft  in  pofleflion  of  an 
abundance  of  them,  and  contented  under  a want  of  them,  if  not  extreme,  no  conclufion 
can  be  drawn  from  this  experience.  A variance  or  collifion  may  arife  between  men’s 
inclinations  and  wiflbes  refpe6ting  the  goods  of  fortune,  whilft  the  number  of  thofe  goods 
which  they  covet  is  fo  confined,  that  it  is  infufficient  to  fatisfy  all,  and  what  augments 
the  poflTeflions  of  one  diminifhes  thofe  of  another.  But,  as  experience  teaches  us,  that 
on  which  true  happinefs  is  founded,  is  not  fo  fcarce,  that,  like  wealth,  honour,  and 
power,  it  can  only  be  participated  by  a few  at  the  expence  of  the  many.  If,  as  Pope 
juftly  obferves,  health,  peace,  and  competence,  alone  conftitute  man’s  earthly  happinefs, 
the  happinefs  of  one  individual  does  not  require  to  be  purchafed  at  the  expence  of 
another.  An  accurate  attention  to  the  frame  of  men’s  minds  teaches  us,  that  all, 
notwithftanding  the  variety  of  their  external  circumftances,  enjoy  a very  fimilar,  if  not 
an  equal  degree  of  happinefs : thus  analogy  feems  to  decide  againft  this  hypothefis. 
Surely  the  benevolence  of  the  moft  perfeft  being,  the  Father  of  all  his  creatures,  cannot 
be  fo  circumfcribed,  as  not  to  embrace  all  the  beings  he  has  created ; nor  can  he  be  lb 
poor  in  happinefs  as  to  be  unable  to  make  all  his  children  happy. 


PROP.  CV.  p.  326.  Before  the  Corollary. 

0«  Immateriality  of  God. 

The  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of  God  here  adduced  by  Hartley  are  liable  to  fome 
not  unfounded  objedions ; particularly  the  firft.  This  is  derived  from  the  vis  inertia  as 
the  fundamental  property  of  matter.  From  this  fundamental  property  is  matter  merely 
palTive ; confequently,  the  grounds  and  caufe  of  its  motion  are  not  in  itfelf,  but  in  an 
eflTence  which  is  not  matter.  The  firft  pofition  is  taken  from  experience,  that  all  the 
aftive  powers  of  matter,  as  they  are  termed,  preluppofe  the  vis  inertiay  by  means  of 
which  alone  the  exercife  of  thofe  aftive  powers  is  polTible.  In  my  opinion,  this  proof 
is  deficient  both  in  ftrength  and  perfpicuity.  Our  author  has  not  fufficiently  explained 
what  he  means  by  vis  inertia.  Is  it  the  power  of  refilling  every  motion,  or  only 
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a certain  determinate  motion  ? In  the  firft  cafe  only  can  it  be  faid,  that  matter  is 
merely  paflrivej  not  in  the  laft.  But  then  matter  never  could  be  properly  adive,  and 
all  its  adive  powers  as  they  are  called,  which  appear  to  be  exerted,  would  be  nothing 
but  immediate  impreflions  of  fome  power  of  an  immaterial  effence,  and  itfelf  would 
have  no  power  to  ad,  or  to  refill.  For  what  is  refillance  but  a power  ading  againll 
another  power  ? And  do  not  palTion,  and  the  capability  of  paflion,  prefuppofe 
a capability  of  adion  ? We  may,  therefore,  with  more  jullice,  term  the  vis  inertia 
a power  of  refilling  a certain  determinate  motion.  And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be  nothing 
but  the  power  of  motion  itfelf,  which,  being  always  determinate  in  its  exertion,  mult 
necefiarily  refill  every  other  motion  which  oppofes  fuch  determinate  exertion.  Thus 
the  power  of  refillance  is  only  polfible  from  the  power  of  motion : in  other  words,  the 
vis  inertia  is  not  the  firfl:  power  conceivable  of  matter.  It  prefuppofes  the  power  of 
moving  itfelf,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a modification  of  that  power.  Thus,  for 
example,  a llone  refills  the  power  that  would  imprefs  on  it  an  horizontal  motion,  becaufe 
it  polTelfes  gravity,  or  a power  of  moving  itfelf  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now, 
that  this  diredion  of  its  moving  power  is  the  ground  of  its  refillance  to  that  power 
which  would  give  its  motion  another  diredion  is  evident  from  this,  that  its  refillance  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  its  gravity,  or  the  force  of  its  determinate  moving 
power.  Thus  we  mull  conclude,  that,  if  it  exerted  no  determinate  moving  power,  and 
indeed  pofiTefled  no  fuch  power,  it  would  exert  no  refillance  j or,  in  other  words,  if 
matter  had  no  adive  power,  it  would  have  no  power  of  being  palTive.  Hence,  as  we 
mull  conceive  the  point  in  quellion,  the  power  of  motion  mull  be  the  firft  mode  of 
matter,  and  the  power  of  refillance  the  fecond,  fince  the  latter  prefuppofes  and  includes 
the  former,  and  fince  we  mull  abfolutely  deny  all  power  to  matter,  unlefs  we  grant  it  an 
original  power  of  moving  itfelf..  Our  author,  indeed,  inverts  the  propofition ; main- 
taining, that  all  motion  is  polfible  only  by  prefuppofing  a vis  inertia-,  and  that  the 
adive  party  which  generates  gravitation,  magnetifm,  and  the  like  in  the  palfive  one, 
mull  have  a motion,  and  a vis  inertia,  whereby  it  endeavours  to  perfift  in  that  motion, 
elfe  it  could  elfed  nothing.  But  motion  and  vis  inertia  are  here  the  fame  thing,  fo  that 
this  amounts  to  juft  what  I have  alTerted,  namely,  that  the  power,  which  in  one  point 
of  view  is  a moving  power,  in  another,  and  oppofite  view,  is  the  power  of  refillance. 
If  this  be  fo,  as  long  as  the  original  power  is  exerted  in  a determinate  manner,  it  mull 
refill  every  other  diredion,  or  the  body  mull  perfift  in  the  motion  begun.  But  if 
motion  and  vis  inertia  be  two  different  things,  no  grounds  for  their  diftindion  are  to  be 
found.  If  a certain  determinate  motion  be  once  begun,  the  continuance  of  that  motion 
requires  no  new  power  diftind  from  the  firft  original  one,  whereon  fuch  motion  was 
founded,  and  by  which  it  was  determined.  If  this  be  juft,  the  firft  argument  for  the 
immateriality  of  God,  deduced  from  the  vis  inertia,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  fecond  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  God  from  his  infinite  intelligence  prefup- 
pofes the  principle,  that  a blind  unintelligent  caufe,  ading  either  according  to  no  laws, 
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or  to  laws  contradidory  to  the  elFeds  to  be  produced,  cannot  generate  intelligent  being, 
much  lefs  the  higheft  and  moft  perfed  intelligence. 

What  our  author  oppofes  to  the  difficulty  of  our  conceiving  an  immaterial  eflence 
deferves  our  attention.  We  have,  indeed,  no  original  ideas,  fays  he,  but  what  are 
impreffed  by  matter : whence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  matter  exifts. 
But  as  we  cannot  explain  the  moft  ordinary  and  fimple  phenomena  from  our  idea  of 
matter,  we  muft  either  admit  an  immaterial  fubftance,  or  elfe  fuppofe,  that  matter  has 
fome  powers  and  properties  different  from,  and  fuperior  to  thofe  which  appear.  But 
this  laft  fuppofition  is  in  effed  the  fame  as  the  firft,  though,  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fedion  of  language,  it  feems  to  be  different.  Our  author  here  fpeaks  of  the  origin  of 
our  idea  of  immateriality.  It  muft  coft  the  human  mind  great  efforts  to  exalt  itfelf  to 
this  idea,  which  is  probably  the  higheft  flight  ever  taken  by  the  underftanding.  This 
is  unqueftionably  the  reafon  why  we  find  no  clear  traces  of  a fimple  idea  of  it  amongft 
the  ancient  philofophers.  The  difcevery  of  it  was  the  work  of  modern  times,  and  in 
all  likelihood  the  fruit  of  an  earneft  and  continued  refledion  on  the  nature  of  God. 
Inafmuch  as  this  refledion  prefuppofes  an  antecedent,  rational,  and  pure  idea  of  God, 
and  it  was  requifite,  that  a weighty  and  important  idea  of  God  muft  firft  be  formed  in 
order  to  raife  man  up  to  this  refledion,  the  enriching  of  philofophy  with  the  idea  of 
immateriality  may  be  afcribed  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  chriftian  religion.  This 
obligation  would  philofophy  have  to  chriftianity,  even  though  the  dodrine  of  immate- 
riality were  not  exprefsly  taught  in  the  fcriptures ; and  its  being  fo  may  at  leaft  be 
queftioned,  fince  the  firft  teachers  of  it,  or  many  of  the  fathers  at  leaft,  found  not  this 
idea  therein,  but  always  formed  corporeal  notions  of  God.  Our  inability  to  explain 
the  phaenomena  of  nature,  and  in  particular  the  faculties  of  mind,  from  the  known  and 
admitted  properties  of  matter,  in  all  probability,  led  philofophers,  who  found  grofs 
matter  infufficient  to  this  explanation,  to  imagine  a more  and  ftill  more  fubtile  matter, 
till  finding,  that,  however  fubtile  it  were  fuppofed,  it  would  ftill  be  matter,  and  thus 
incapable  of  making  us  comprehend  the  effeds  which  they  would  willingly  have 
explained,  they  ultimately  denied  the  exiftence  of  all  matter,  thus  at  leaft  arriving  at 
a negative  idea.  Now  as  the  human  underftanding  cannot  be  fatisfled  with  a mere 
negative  idea,  this  was  advancing  nothing  more,  than  that  what  produces  properties 
and  effeds,  not  explicable  by  or  confiftent  with  our  ideas  of  matter,  is  not  matter:  but 
to  make  this  idea  affirmative  and  real  we  muft  not  only  fay  what  it  is  not,  but  alfo 
determine  what  it  is.  As  long  as  we  admit,  that  matter  is  a reality,  we  cannot  admit 
its  oppoftte  to  be  a reality  alfo  ■,  hence  all  the  realities  that  we  afcribe  to  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  when  for  inftance  we  term  it  a fimple  thing,  are  nothing  but  words  of  the 
fame  meaning  as  immateriality,  whereby  in  effed  nothing  new  is  advanced.  Of  this 
Leibnitz  was  aware,  and,  to  extricate  himfelf  from,  the  embarraffinent,  confidered 
matter  and  extenfion,  as  they  ftrike  our  fenfes,  to  be  appearances,  refufing  them  the 
appellation  of  real  fubftance,  and  deeming  them  the  refult  of  the  adion  of  many 
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fubflarices,  which,  not  being  diftinguifhable  by  our  fenfes,  appeared  to  them  as  one, 
and  indeed,  as  it  muft  be  in  all  fuch  appearances,  as  a whole,  altogether  diffimilar  to 
and  diftindl  from  its  component  parts.  Thefe  component  parts,  or  rather  thofe  things 
which  conftitute  the  bafis  of  this  appearance,  are,  according  to  this  theory,  not  farther 
compounded,  but  abfolutely  fimple  and  indivifible.  But  as  this  idea  of  Ample 
fubftance  is  to  our  conception  another  negative  idea,  in  order  to  make  it  affirmative,  he 
muft  give  it  fome  power,  whence  it  would  become  real.  Now  this  power  which  he 
gave  it,  was  the  power  of  perception,  for  of  every  other  power  it  might  be  faid,  that 
it  was  only  an  appearance,  as  matter  itfelf  in  which  the  power  was  fuppofed,  and  this 
would  apply  perhaps  even  to  the  power  of  motion  itfelf.  The  fimple  power  of  percep- 
tion alone  is  not  expofed  to  this  application.  It  can  be  no  appearance,  fince  an 
appearance  always  prefuppofes  a power  of  perception  which  reprefents  a thing  otherwife 
than  it  is,  and  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  power  of  perception  in  one  thing  was 
produced  by  the  power  of  perception  in  another,  which  is  abfurd.  Leibnitz  alfo  main- 
tains, that  it  is  eafy  to  explain  all  the  phaenomena  we  admit  in  matter  from  this  original 
perceptive  power  of  all  its  component  parts,  their  various  alterations  and  degrees,  their 
adlions  and  re-a£lions.  This  theory,  indeed,  may  appear  chimerical  to  thofe  who 
blindly  rely  on  the  teftimony  and  illufion  of  their  fenfes ; and  this  explanation,  advanced 
by  Leibnitz  as  poffible,  though  not,  as  far  as  I know,  confirmed,  cannot  be  propofed 
to  the  world,  were  it  difcovered,  as  a fatisfadlory  means  of  filling  up  the  wide  chafm 
between  phyfics  and  metaphyfics,  of  making  out  the  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  uniting  the  two  fciences  together.  Still  muft  this  notion  be  confidered  at  leaft  as 
an  ingenious  hypothefis,  the  impoffibility  of  which  is  not  to  be  demonftrated,  and 
whereby  the  idea  of  immateriality  is  palpably  freed  from  the  objeftion,  that  it  is  merely 
negative,  no  true  idea,  and  a word  without  meaning:  it  removes  the  contradidlion, 
that  matter  and  its  oppofite  are  both  equally  realities,  and  in  particular  defends  and 
fecures  the  immateriality  of  God,  from  the  objedion,  that  it  admits  of  no  conception. 
To  be  aware  of  what  Leibnitz  has  hereby  done,  and  properly  to  eftimate  the  value  of 
his  hypothefis,  we  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  which  he  fought  to  remove. 
That  difficulty,  as  has  been  obferved,  confifts  in  this,  that  fince  matter  is,  as  far  as 
appears  to  us,  a true  and  real  thing,  fpirit,  or  an  immaterial  thing,  being  the  oppofite 
to  it,  cannot  poffibly  be  true  and  real,  whence  all  real  things,  and  confequently  the 
moft  real  of  all  things,  God  himfelf,  muft  be  matter.  But  fince  the  idea  of  God  as 
a felf-exiftent  and  neceffary  being  abfolutely  leads  us  to  the  idea  of  his  immutability, 
and  thefe  three  ideas  are  fo  ftridly  and  infeparably  conneded,  that  we  muft  either  admit 
or  rejed  the  whole ; and  fince  the  idea  of  immutability  is  in  dired  contradidion  to  the 
idea  of  a compounded  fubftance,  or  matter ; we  muft  either  grant  immateriality  to  the 
immutable  being,  or,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  material,  we  muft  give  up  the  funda- 
mental notions  we  have  of  God,  namely,  his  felf-exiftence,  neceffity,  and  immutability, 
that  is,  we  muft  rejed  all  rational  ideas  of  him. 
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Our  author  feems,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  grant  this,  when  he  fays,  that  to  admit  an 
immaterial  fubftance,  or  to  fuppofe  that  matter  poffeffes  certain  powers  and  properties 
of  a nature  different  from  and  fuperior  to  thofe  we  perceive  in  it,  is  the  fame  thing. 
But  if  thefe  two  fuppofitions  fignify  the  fame  thing,  we  muft  admit,  not  only  that  the 
properties  and  powers  commonly  afcribed  to  matter  are  unable  to  afford  us  the  defired 
explanation,  but  that  it  requires  fuch  powers  and  properties  as  are  contradidlory  to  our 
ideas  of  matter,  and  thus  not  merely  undifcoverable  by  us,  but  abfolutely  not  to  be 
found  in  it.  This  will  at  leafl  be  the  cafe  if  we  would  explain  the  idea  of  a necelfary 
and  felf-exiftent  being  from  the  idea  of  matter,  and  unite  thofe  ideas  in  our  imagination. 
In  fuch  a cafe  we  muft  firft  admit  the  mere  negative  idea  of  immateriality,  and  whilft 
we  adhere  to  this,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  two  fuppofitions  adduced  are  equivalent. 
It  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  I fay:  there  are  fubftances  that  arc  not  material,  or 
fubftances  which  have  powers  and  properties  whereby  we  may  explain  what  is  not 
comprehenfible  from  our  ideas  of  matter  and  its  powers,  or,  I muft  afcribe  to  matter 
properties  and  powers,  which  are  not  only  of  a different  nature  from  thofe  ordinarily 
admitted,  but  even  of  an  oppofite  nature,  and  not  to  be  conceived  of  it.  If,  however, 
we  would  go  farther,  and  make  the  idea  of  immateriality  affirmative,  we  imperceptibly 
fall  into  the  Leibnitzian  hypothefis  of  fubftance  and  power.  We  muft  firft  in  fome  fort 
admit,  according  to  our  ufual  mode  of  thinking,  that  thefe  different  and  oppofite 
powers,  or  rather  power  (for  they  may  conveniently  be  reduced  to  one)  exift  in  fbme 
fubftance,  or  a fubjedl  diftindt  from  the  power.  But  then  we  fhould  indeed  think 
nothing,  fince  the  word  immateriality  prefents  to  us  no  real  idea,  and  fuch  a fubjedt  is 
no  where  to  be  found.  Nothing  then  remains  for  us,  but  to  take  the  power  itfelf  for 
the  fubftance.  This  is  in  effedt  fomething  real,  and  in  it,  and  no  where  elfe,  find  we 
what  can  realife  our  idea  of  immateriality.  This,  in  fadb,  feems  to  be  the  natural  and 
immediate  road  which  the  human  underftanding  muft  take,  when  it  would  convert 
immateriality  from  an  empty  found  to  an  adtual  idea : and  if  this  be  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  fuch  an  idea,  it  is  certainly  a juftification  of,  and  argument  for 
the  Leibnitzian  hypothefis. 


PROP.  CX.  p.  332. 

On  the  Wijdom  and  Goodnejs  of  God, 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  our  author,  that  our  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  both  of 
thofe  which  are  termed  natural  and  thofe  which  are  termed  moral,  though  they  can 
neither  be  pure  nor  complete,  are  not  contradidlory  to  truth  and  reality.  The  general 
ideas,  when  we  feparate  them  as  much  as  polfible  from  all  human  limitations  and 
imperfedlion,  muft  in  fadt  be  true  and  real,  as  far  as  the  human  underftanding  can 
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know  and  diftinguilh  truth  from  falfehood.  Wifdom  and  benevolence,  for  inftance, 
are  fuch  ideas,  the  origin  and  derivation  of  which  are  clear,  which  are  founded  on 
fomething  aftual,  have  an  adlual  objedl,  and  are  in  fome  meafure  more  conceivable  to 
us  than  the  ideas  of  felf-exiftence  and  infinity,  as  we  have  fome  impreflion  of  them, 
though  a faint  one,  in  ourfelves.  That  thefe  ideas  do  not  fully  anfwer  to  their  objeft 
will  readily  be  admitted : yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  do  not  fee  the  truth,  but 
that  we  do  not  fee  the  whole  truth.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  benevolence  and 
goodnefs  in  God  are  different  from,  and  oppofite  to  what  we  term  fo  in  ourfelves, 
whilfl  in  him  they  are  more  than  we  can  know  or  comprehend.  That  part  of  thofe 
divine  attributes  which  lies  hidden  from  our  eyes  cannot  pofiibly  contradidl  and  anni- 
hilate that  which  we  perceive,  but  we  muff  rather  prefuine,  that,  could  we  attain 
a more  extenfive  view  of  thofe  attributes,  our  ideas  of  fhem,  as  far  as  we  have  derived 
them  from  experience,  and  the  nature  of  created  things,  according  to  the  rules  of 
right  reafon,  would  indeed  be  extended,  exalted,  and  rendered  more  pure,  but  alto- 
ther  confirmed  in  the  abflracff.  Were  it  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  our  imperfedt  ideas 
of  God’s  attributes  were  altogether  falfe  and  uncertain,  fo  that  what  we  term,  wifdom 
and  benevolence  in  man  would  be  by  no  means  wifdom  and  benevolence  in  God, 
all  natural  religion  would  be  done  away,  nor  could  we  have  the  leafl  advantage  to  hope 
from  revelation.  This  would  deprive  us  of  the  touch-ftone  by  which  true  revelation  is 
to  be  diflinguifhed  from  falfe,  it  would  expofe  us  naked  and  defencelefs  to  the  fedudlion 
of  artful  knaves  or  fanatic  fools,  nay  it  would  rob  us  of  the  very  idea  of  a God  .:  for 
what  idea  could  we  have  of  God,  if  we  muff  not  fuppofe  him  powerful,  wife,  and  good, 
in  any  human  fenfe  of  the  words?  Thus  he  would  not  be  in  any  fenfe  to  us;  con- 
fequently,  with  refpedt  to  us,  he  would  not  exift.  The  fame  circumfpeftion  we  muft 
with  juftice  ufe,  if  we  would  deduce  and  demonftrate  a p-iori  our  theological  fuppo- 
fitions  of  the  attributes  of  God ; a circumfpeftion  rendered  neceffary  by  our  defedlive 
knowledge  of  thefe  attributes,  from  which  we  are  unable  to  determine  what  is  fuitable 
to  them  in  particular  cafes : as  juft  and  valid  on  the  contrary  muft  be  that  proofs 
which  fhews  the  falfity  of  an  idea  or  a propofition  from  its  evident  contradiftion  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  our  general  notions  of  them.  Thefe  general  notions  muft 
abfolutely  conftitute  the  firft  principles  of  theology,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  rejedl  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  them  ; though  it  is  no  lefs  audacious,  to  attempt  to  infer  a priori 
all  that  God  does,  or  will  do,  from  thefe  general  notions. 

The  dodtrine  of  Providence,  wherein  however  no  little  perplexity  prevails,  and  fo 
many  ufelefs,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  childifh  diftindtions  have  been  introduced,  is  clearly 
and  concifely  laid  down  by  our  author.  He  admits  the  divifion  into  general  and 
particular  providence,  but  explains  himfelf  in  a way  fo  confonant  to  the  Deity,  that 
particular  providence  includes  no  greater  or  more  abfolute  care  of  God  for  its  objedl, 
but  that  both  general  and  particular  providence  are  the  fame  adl  of  God,  only  receiv- 
ing different  appellations  from  us,  according  as  we  conceive  it  to  operate  for  the  good 
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of  the  whole,  or  of  fome  particular  part,  but  in  efFedl  always  producing  the  greateft 
good  both  to  the  whole,  and  to  each  individual  part  of  that  whole.  When  divines 
fpeak  of  the  particular  providence  of  God  to  his  children,  this  diftindlion  cannot  be 
founded  on  particular  adlions  of  God,  or,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  God  ads 
towards  thefe  in  a particular  and  fpecific  manner  j but  the  whole  ground  of  the 
diftindion  mull  lie  in  the  objeds  of  this  particular  providence,  inafmuch  as  from  their 
righteous  frame  they  are  more  capable  than  others  of  rejoicing  in  the  general  exertions 
of  divine  providence,  and  of  embracing  and  feeling  the  influence  of  God’s  benevolence. 
This  explanation  removes  all  the  fuperficial  objedions  made  to  a particular  providence. 


PROP.  CXI.  p.  335.  Before  “ In  like  manner,’* 

On  the  moral  Senfe. 

Our  author  here  refers  to  what  he  had  faid  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  its  origin,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  work  (Prop.  XCIX.  Part  I.  291.)  j from  which  it  appears,  that 
this  fenfe  may  be  extremely  different  and  various,  more  perfed  or  imperfed,  and 
not  feldom  greatly  corrupted,  in  different  perfons,  according  as  all  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it,  or  only  certain  particular  ones  are  employed.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  like- 
wife,  that  it  muft  be  ftronger  or  more  feeble,  in  proportion  as  a greater  or  lefs 
number  of  circumftances  concur  to  produce  it.  From  what  he  has  faid,  too,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  moral  fenle  is  of  itfelf  no  precife  and  fufficient  rule  of  condud,  but  muff 
ever  remain  in  a great  meafure  uncertain  and  indeterminate,  unlefs  informed  and  guided 
by  a rational  conception  of  the  attributes,  will,  and  defign  of  the  Deity,  and  a general 
knowledge  of  what  is  juft  and  unjuft. 

PROP.  CXII.  p.  337. 

On  the  Connection  between  natural  and  revealed  Religion. 

What  our  author  here  fays  of  the  light  and  confirmation  which  natural  and  revealed 
religion  mutually  receive  from  each  other,  is  fo  warily  and  decifively  propounded,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  raife  any  objedions  to  it.  Still  fomething  further  explanatory 
of  the  fubjed  may  not  be  fuperfluous.  Natural  and  revealed  religion  have  unqueftion- 
ably  their  particular  and  independent  proofs.  The  ordinary  phsenomena  of  the  world, 
with  the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature,  are  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  argu- 
ments for  the  former : unufual  phtenomena,  deviations  from  the  frame  and  courfe  of 
nature,  or  miracles  and  true  prophecies,  conftitute  the  particular  proofs  of  the  latter.. 
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But  we  muft  admit,  that  the  general  conllitution  and  occurrences  of  the  world  have 
an  invifible  intelligent  author,  before  we  can  infer  fuch  an  one  from  unufual  occurrences. 
So  far  only  as  the  unufual  make  a ftronger  imprefTion  on  mankind  than  the  ufual,  and 
a certain  blind  neceffity  may  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  latter,  with  the  exclufion 
of  an  intelligent  author,  feem  the  earlieft  of  the  human  race  to  have  derived  the  notion 
of  an  invifible  fupreme  being  not  fo  much  from  the  wonderful  order  of  the  world, 
and  the  conftant  and  regular  courfe  of  nature,  as  from  deviations  from  them,  and 
unufual  appearances,  that  were  either  real  miracles,  or  confidered  by  them  as  fuch. 
If  we  farther  reflect,  that  the  difcovery  of  natural  religion  muft  have  been  a talk  of 
tedious  and  uncommon  difhculty  to  the  uncultivated  underftanding  of  the  firft.race  of 
mankind,  if  left  to  itfelf,  particularly  when  having  to  infer  the  unity  of  God,  a dif- 
covery that  requires  a praftifed  mind,  it  muft  appear,  that  the  natural  religion  of  the 
firft  men  was  the  fruit  of  unufual  or  wonderful  occurrences,  or,  as  the  Biblical  records 
tell  us,  of  more  immediate  divine  revelation.  Thefe  wonderful  occurrences,  whether 
men  were  brought  by  them  through  fear  to  the  notion  and  belief  of  an  invifible  power, 
or  were  led  to  it  by  a more  immediate  and  particular  divine  revelation,  were,  to  thefe 
unpradlifed  and  ignorant  reafoners,  the  true  proofs  of  their  natural  religion.  Inafmuch 
as  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  at  all  times  incapable  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
religion  from  ratiocination,  and  their  reafon  in  fa£t  affifts  them  no  farther  than  as  it 
enables  them  to  guefs,  that  the  frame  of  the  world  muft  have  had  a maker,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  any  common  piece  of  mechanifm,  without  difclofing  to  them  any 
thing  precife  or  determinate  refpeding  his  nature,  attributes,  and  defigns ; revelation, 
and  the  announced  manifeftation  of  God  accompanying  it,  were  the  principal,  if  not 
the  foie  foundations  both  of  their  natural  and  revealed  religion.  In  fuch  men  it  is 
difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  two,  and  they  are  unqueftionably  indebted  to  revelation  for 
what  may  in  them  be  termed  natural  religion.  Thus  with  refpedt  to  the  far  greater 
number  of  mankind,  it  is  not  only  true,  that  their  natural  religion  is  enlightened  and 
confirmed  by  revealed  religion,  but  alfo  that  the  former  receives  its  exiftence  from  the 
latter.  Here  the  words  of  the  apoftle  j through  faith  we  know,  that  the  world  was 
made  by  the  word  of  God,  have  their  full  force. 

Even  when  we  confider  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  difputed,  that 
the  natural  religion  with  which  they  are  acquainted  is  much  indebted  to  revelation. 
That  the  human  underftanding  was  fo  early  aware  of  the  unity  of  God,  is  certainly 
to  be  aferibed  to  divine  information,  as  it  is  fo  difficult  for  enlightened  reafon  to  dif- 
cover  a particular  and  decifive  demonftration  of  it.  If  we  imagine  to  ourfelvcs  all  the 
ways  and  methods  whereby  man  could  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a Deity,  it  muft  appear 
to  us  moft  probable,  that,  in  the  beginning,  and  before  his  reafon  had  attained  a 
certain  dexterity,  he  believed  a plurality  of  Gods : and  this  conjedlure  is  confirmed 
by  the  general  hiftory  of  the  remoteft  times.  But  befides  this,  revelation  has  not  only 
give  men  more  pure,  worthy,  and  perfed  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  than  pre- 
vailed 
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vailed  amongft  the  moft  enlightened  men  at  the  time  of  its  being  promulgated,  but 
it  has  allb,  and  particularly  chriftianity,  which  has  made  the  notion  and  belief  of  a God 
far  more  important  to  mankind  than  it  had  ever  before  appeared,  impelled  their  minds 
to  contemplate  this  exalted  fubje6t,  and  to  employ  all  their  combined  faculties  in  this 
contemplation.  Hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  reafon  has  acquired  a more  extenfivc, 
juft,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  defigns  of  God,  by  a 
refledion  thus  excited  and  invigorated,  than  it  ever  before  poflefled. 

Whilft,  however,  we  acknowledge  this  fervice  done  to  natural  religion  by  revelation, 
we  muft  not  forget  the  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  to  revealed  from  pure  natural 
religion,  and  truths  eftablifhed  by  reafon.  The  light  and  confirmation  derived  to  the 
former  from  the  latter  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  be  thus  difplayed.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  a code  of  laws,  in  every  refpedl  as  ^jerfecft  as  poftible,  was  given  by  an 
intelligent  and  benevolent  philofopher  to  an  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people.  On  the 
promulgation  of  it,  the  wifeft  heads  amongft  this  people,  who  hitherto  had  formed 
no  ideas  of  juftice  ’and  injuftice,  or  at  leaft  very  flight  and  imperfefl  ones,  and  had 
framed  no  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  nature,  awaking  as  it  were  from  a long  flumber, 
would  firft  be  led  to  ftudy  thofe  laws,  inveftigate  their  principles,  and  refledt  on  juftice 
and  injuftice  in  general.  They  would  at  length  difcover  by  refledlion  and  reafoning, 
that  they  could  attain  proofs  for  the  excellence  of  thefe  laws,  independent  of  all  refpecft 
for  their  author,  which  they  at  firft  learnt  only  from  the  code  itfelf,  and  took  upon 
truft  in  him  who  framed  it.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  words  of  this  code,  hov/- 
ever  full  and  careful  the  inftru6tions  for  guiding  the  people  in  the  path  of  juftice  might 
be,  were,  through  lapfe  of  time  and  change  of  circumftances,  become  doubtful,  lefs 
clear,  and  liable  to  be  mifunderftood  ; philofophy,  and  the  law  of  nature,  firft  learnt 
by  means  of  this  code,  would  render  the  moft  needful  and  folid  fervice  in  explaining 
obfcure  and  difputed  expreflions  of  the  law,  making  a juft  application  of  general  laws 
to  particular  cafes,  and  defeating  the  miftakes  of  ignorance  or  mifapplications  of 
fuperftition.  There  is  nothing  abfurd  in  fuppofing,  that,  whilft  the  pofitive  law  was 
firft  made  known  to  fupply  the  complete  want  or  imperfedion  of  a rational  natural  law, 
ftill,  when  reafon  had  been  thereby  formed  and  alfifted  in  the  difcovery  and  knowledge 
of  the  natural  law,  this  reafon,  and  the  knov»?ledge  it  had  acquired,  could  and  muft 
greatly  contribute  to  explain  and  confirm  the  pofitive  law.  This,  I fay,  is  by  no 
means  contradicftory.  It  is  actually  the  cafe  in  all  civilized  nations.  In  fuch  ftatcs 
the  general  law  of  nature  is  infufficient  to  maintain  reditude  of  condudl  amongft  their 
members.  Pofitive  laws  are  neceffary,  applicable  to  each  particular  ftate,  and  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  its  people.  Yet  thefe  laws  and  ordinances  can  never  be  fo 
clear  and  perfecft,  but  that  it  will  become  requifite  to  afcertain  their  meaning,  to  apply 
them  in  certain  cafes  according  to  the  principles  of  reafon,  and  fometimes  to  have 
recoil rfe  to  the  general  expreflion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Thus,  I believe,  is  it  with 
natural  and  revealed  religion. 
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For  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wonders  and  prophecies,  confidered  in  them- 
felves,  are  more  aftonilhing  than  convincing.  The  power  of  convincing  us  of  their 
divine  origin  will  not,  indeed,  be  denied  to  thefe  peculiar  proofs  of  revelation ; they 
will  rather  be  confidered  as  deferving  a fufficient  and  neceffary  confirmation.  But  it 
will  ftill  be  thought  requifite  to  a complete  and  firm  alTurance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
dodlrines  and  tidings  which  they  are  intended  to  confirm  bear  themfelves  the  feal  of 
truth,  and  the  (lamp  of  the  Deity.  Even  the  virtuous  charadter  of  him  who  delivers 
thefe  tidings  and  dodlrines  will  not  render  thefe  internal  evidences  of  their  truth  fuper- 
fluous  ; for  virtue  is  not  a fecurity  againft  error  and  felf-deception,  though  it  is  a pre- 
fumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  dodlrines.  Thus  it  feems,  thinking  people  cannot 
eafily  attain  a confident  afllirance  without  having  themfelves  examined  and  approved 
the  dodlrines  of  revelation.  But  they  can  no  otherwife  prove  the  decrees  of  revelation, 
than  by  comparing  them  with  that  knowledge  of  God  which  they  derive  from  reafon. 
So  far  all  revelation  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  natural  religion.  But  fmce  the 
dodlrines  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  not  fufficiently  clear  and  evident  to  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  wTo  confider  them,  as  they  leave  doubts  and  perplexites  in  their  minds, 
it  feems  to  be  the  office  and  benefit  of  revelation,  to  confirm  and  more  clearly 
afcertain  the  dodlrines  common  to  them  both  by  its  own  peculiar  and  fufficient  proofs, 
and  to  bring  the  mind,  difturbed  by  doubts,  to  a peaceful  afllirance  in  the  truth,  by 
the  united  means  of  a folid  rational  faith  and  its  own  light  and  conviftion.  And  the 
more  thefe  two  means  mutually  affifl;  each  other,  the  ftronger  will  their  united  efledls 
operate  to  produce  peace  and  confidence. 


PROP.  CXIV.  p.  341. 

On  Free-Will. 

Arguments  favouring  the  mechanifm  of  the  human  mind  have  already  been 
adduced  by  our  author,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  firfl;  part  (p.  297,  298).  But  the  op- 
ponents of  the  free-will  defended  there,  and  in  Prop.  XIV.  of  this  part,  will  argue  from 
experience,  that  man  poflTeflrcs  another  kind  of  free-will,  termed  philofophical  by 
Hartley.  They  fay  : we  feel  that  we  can  adl  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
do  adt,  and  this  feeling  is  the  higheft  and  moft  incontrovertible  proof  of  it.  To  this 
Hartley  with  juftice  replies,  that  in  all  important  adlions  of  our  lives,  if  we  attend  to 
our  motives,  and  thofe  motives  be  of  fufficient  weight,  we  in  effedt  find,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  refifted,  and  confequently  have  a diredlly  oppofite  feeling.  Thefe  two 
points,  however,  deferve  to  be  more  ftridtly  confidered.  * Man,  as  having  a fentiment 

* See  the  Allgemeine  Deut/che  Bibliothek,  Band  XII.  Stiick  z.  S,  304.  We  have  here  made  ufe  of  the 
remarks  there  offered,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  point  in  quellion. 
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of  free-will,  may  be  confidered  in  a three-fold  point  of  view : whilft  he  is  choofing ; 
when  he  choofes ; and  after  he  has  chofen.  To  judge  properly  of  the  fentiment  we 
(peak  of,  thefe  three  ftates  or  points  of  time  muft  be  accurately  diftinguifhed.  In  the 
firft  ftate,  whilft  a man  has  not  at  all  or  but  (lightly  confidered  and  compared  the 
grounds  of  his  choice,  having  only  taken  a view  of  them  in  the  grofs,  he  knows  not 
himfelf  what  motives  will  determine  him,  or  to  which  fide  he  (hall  incline.  Whilft  he 
is  in  this  ftate,  and  his  mind  is  occupied  ia  confidering  and  weighing  the  motives  that 
offer,  he  muft  deem  a certain  aftion  and  its  oppofite  equally  pofiible  for  him  to 
perform,  like  as  a balance,  which  has  yet  no  weight  in  either  fcale  and  vibrates  up  and 
down,  may  be  made  to  incline  to  either  fide,  according  to  our  precedent  judgment. 
In  this  ftate  a man  has  no  doubt  the  fentiment  of  free-will,  fince  in  thefe  circumftances 
he  can  choofe  one  of  two  different  and  oppofite  things : but  he  has  it  only  becaufe  he 
ftill  hefitates,  and  is  not  yet  determined.  He  will  determine,  however ; and  this  is 
the  ftate  or  period  of  choice.  He  has  now  weighed  the  motives,  as  far  as  was  fuitable 
to  his  circumftances,  and  his  mind  has  received  a fufficient  weight  to  occafion  a pre- 
ponderance. In  this  ftate  he  is  perfe(5Uy  confeious  of  the  motives  that  determine 
him,  or  he  is  not.  If  the  former,  he  feels  (and  to  this  Hartley  refers)  that  he  cannot 
refift  the  grounds  of  his  choice,  and  is  aware  of  the  power  that  rules  his  determination. 
But  if  he  be  clearly  confeious  of  no  motive,  he  afks  whether  he  be,  notwithftanding, 
determined  by  a motive,  or  there  be  in  that  cafe  no  motive,  and  he  were  determined 
without  ground  or  caufe,  and  by  chance.  If  the  latter  be  not  admitted,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  as  drift  attention  in  many  inftances  informs  us,  inclination,  defire, 
paffion,  and  affeflion,  fo  far  as  they  are  operations  of  the  mind,  are  compounded  of 
a number  of  not  fufficiently  diftinguifiied,  and  confequently  not  clearly  noted,  percep- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  and  that  in  many  cafts,  on  calm  and  attentive  deliberation, 
they  admit  of  being  decompofed  and  refolved  into  thefe  unnoticed  perceptions  as  into 
fo  many  conftituent  parts;  we  ought  not  from  a want  of  clearly  perceived  motives  to 
infer  an  abfence  of  perceptions  however  obfeure.  Philofophical  free-will  as  it  is  called, 
would  gain  but  a very  poor  advantage,  were  its  exiftence  defenfible  only  in  cafes  where 
man  adls  not  from  rational  principles,  but  from  luft  and  paffion,  and  without  clearly 
knowing  wherefore.  Befides,  a blind  chance,  by  which  man  is  determined,  muft  be 
admitted,  inftead  of  the  proper  motives  and  impulles  of  the  will,  that  are  denied. 
But  this  is  not  attributing  to  him  an  original  power  of  determining  himfelf  to  oppofite 
things  without  any  grounds.  Even  this  power  is  chance,  whilft  its  determination  to 
A or  not  A,  at  the  fame  time,  and  under  exaflly  the  fame  circumftances,  is  equally 
poffible.  And  this  is  a power  which  man  finds  not  in  himfelf  in  the  moft  important 
aftions  of  his  life,  if  he  aift  with  reafon  and  deliberation. 

If  man,  then,  thougli  he  be  not  clearly  confeious  of  his  motives  at  the  moment  of 
choice,  be  determined  by  them,  which  we  cannot  deny,  he  aftually  feels  the  internal 
impulfe  of  defire  and  paffion.  But  this  ftate  endures  not  long,  and  is  already  vanifiied 
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when  we  begin  ferioufly  to  deliberate  on  our  choice  and  determination.  Defire  and 
paffions  have  then  loft  their  force,  and  in  this  ftate  a man  imagines,  that  he  might  have 
rejected  that  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  them,  as  he  now  feels  himfelf  capable  of 
rejecting  it.  He  confounds  the  ftate  of  his  mind  after  having  chofen  with  the  ftate 
of  it  at  the  moment  of  choice,  and  from  confounding  thefe  two  very  different  ftates 
alone  arifes  the  imaginary  fentiment  of  free-will,  or  this  falfe  conclufion  from  a true 
fenfation.  Let  him  be  again  placed  in  that  ftate  of  defire  and  paffion,  his  fentiment 
of  free-will  again  vanifhes  at  once.  If  a man  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  motives 
which  he  clearly  conceives,  he  will  feel  the  neceflity  of  it  afterwards,  whenever  he 
reflefts  on  thofe  motives ; and  he  will  fancy,  that  he  could  have  chofen  otherwife  only 
when  he  is  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  all  the  circumftances  which  adted  upon  his  mind. 
How  often  do  we  fay,  when  we  calmly  refledl  on  fome  important  determination  made 
with  mature  deliberation,  that  we  could  not  have  chofen  otherwife,  and  fliould  ftill 
make  the  fame  choice  were  we  again  to  deliberate  ! In  this  cafe,  we  have  not  the  leaft 
fentiment  of  free-will,  even  after  the  choice.  We  only  find  it  when  the  ftate  of  our  mind 
after  the  choice  obvioufly  differs  from  what  it  was  during  the  choice,  or  when  the  miOtives 
which  determined  it  are  not  prefent  to  it  on  its  inveftigation,  and  from  their  nature, 
having  confifted  of  a crowd  of  obfcure  and  unobfervable  perceptions,  which  were 
effaced  without  leaving  any  traces  behind  them,  cannot  be  recalled  to  remembrance. 
When  the  mind  choofes  otherwife  than  it  had  formerly  chofen,  it  retradls  its  choice, 
and  repents  of  its  former  determination.  For  repentance  is  nothing  more  than  a retrac- 
tion of  our  judgment  with  refpedl  to  a certain  decifion,  which,  after  having  taken 
place,  is  again  examined  as  if  it  were  yet  to  do.  If  a man  ftill  made  the  fame  choice, 
repentance  would  be  impoffible.  This  is  the  cafe  when  a man  is  determined  by  per- 
ceptions that  are  perfedtly  clear,  or  at  leaft  nearly  fo.  For  thefe  clear  perceptions, 
on  mature  refleftion  on  the  choice,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the 
memory,  fo  that  its  ftate  will  be  the  fame  as  when  it  was  determined  to  the  choice.  But 
if  the  determination  followed  the  impulfe  of  defire  and  paffion,  the  force  with  which 
defire  and  paffion  adted  on  the  mind  are  wanting  on  calm  refledlion.  We  then  find, 
that  our  prefent  clear  perceptions  determine  us  to  very  different  refolves,  and  we  feel 
a want  of  motives  to  thofe  to  which  we  were  impelled  by  defire.  The  mind  may  be 
compared  to  the  moft  fenfible  balance  that  can  be  conceived.  Let  the  motives  that 
are  clearly  perceived  be  confidered  as  the  weights,  and  the  obfcure  ones  as  the  duft 
that  has  fettled  on  them,  or  in  the  fcale.  This  duft  will  give  a preponderancy  to  one 
fide,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  weights  themfelves.  But  the  duft  is  blown  away, 
we  examine  the  balance  again,  and  find  a different  refult.  If  we  had  not  before  noticed 
the  duft,  we  cannot  conceive  how  fuch  a difference  could  arife  in  the  fame  balance,  and 
with  the  fame  weights.  So  it  is  with  the  mind  when  it  firft  determines  from  paffion, 
or  obfcure  perceptions,  and  afterwards  from  clear  ones.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
beforeinentioned  fentiment  of  free-will  is  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  fyftem  of 
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mechanifiTi  or  necefTity,  and  confequently  cannot  be  deemed  an  objection  to  that 
fyftem.  From  the  fentiment  of  repentance  alone  may  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  it  be 
explained  from  and  ingrafted  on  it.  Repentance  is,  as  has  been  obferved,  nothing 
but  the  retraftion  of  our  judgment  relative  to  a certain  a£lion,  or  a contrafting  of  the 
dates  of  the  mind  during  and  after  choice.  As  often  as  fuch  a contrail  takes  place,  if 
clear  perceptions  fucceed  to  obfcure  ones,  or  the  latter  to  the  former,  with  refpedl 
to  a certain  determination,  repentance  mull  enfue : hence  a man  may  repent  of  a good 
adlion,  as  well  as  a bad  one. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  different  modifications  of  repentance  may  be 
explained  on  the  fyflem  of  necefTity,  and  the  idea  here  advanced.  I lhall  firft  obferve, 
that  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  frame  of  mind  of  thofe  who  are  more  or  lefs  fubjeft 
to  repent  of  their  determinations.  There  are  men  who  feel  no  repentance,  or  at  lead 
a very  flight  and  tranfient  one,  even  for  the  greated  mifcondu6l.  Thefe  are  they  in 
whom  the  date  or  fituation  of  the  mind,  which  determined  them  to  their  vicious 
adions,  is  fo  firm  and  predominant,  as  not  to  change  for  a date  of  better  and  more 
clear  perceptions.  The  mind  may  have  acquired  no  precife  ideas  of  judice  and 
injudice,  virtue  and  vice,  from  want  of  moral  indruftions ; or,  from  long  habits  of 
wickednefs,  it  may  have  obtained  fuch  a careleflhefs  and  indifference,  that  a man  may 
at  length  voluntarily  fupprefs  his  moral  ideas,  condantly  keep  up  the  intoxication  of 
the  paffions,  never  awake  to  a fober  deliberation  on  the  confequences  of  his  determina- 
tions, and  be  totally  incapable  of  attentively  looking  forwards  to  the  future.  In  fuch 
a date  of  infenfibility  the  mind  finds  itfelf  a favage  voluptuous  fultan,  whom  a Voltaire* 
would  confider  as  a happy  man,  becaufe  finding  a kind  of  undidurbed  pleafure  in  the 
unbounded  fatisfaflion  of  his  brutal  luds.  The  complete  want  of  moral  principles, 
a deeply  rooted  prejudice  that  he  is  but  the  flave  of  a fuperior  being,  and  a brutal 
confinement  of  his  views  to  the  prefent,  fecure  him  from  the  pangs  of  repentance,  and, 
as  far  as  liberation  from  the  fcourge  of  that  fury  can  give  happinefs,  make  him  happy. 
The  reverfe  of  this  man  is  he  who  with  a warm  conditution,  headdrong  paffions,  and 
impetuous  defires,  is  capable  of  refleftion,  poffeffes  jud  principles  and  a not  unpraftifed 
moral  fenfe,  can  be  guilty  of  a bad  adlion,  yet  not  abandoned,  as  a David  for  indance, 
can  obfcure  though  not  efface  better  impreffions  when  aduated  by  wild  defies,  and 
can  fupprefs  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  his  neighbour  for  a time,  though  not  for  ever. 
The  drong  contrads  in  fuch  a mind,  with  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  paffion  alternating 
in  it  continually,  explain  to  us  how  repentance  in  all  its  various  degrees,  from  the 
flighted  didurbance  to  the  mod  exquifite  torture,  mud  be  drikingly  difplayed  in  it, 
though  not  arrived  at  the  highed  pitch  of  wickednefs.  That  all  the  repugnant  feelings 
which  accompany  the  rejedion  of  a determination,  as  fhame,  remorfe,  felf-condem- 
nafion  and  defpair,  are  nothing  but  repentance  in  a higher  degree,  and  varioufly 
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modified,  is  evident,  becaufe  the  rejedion  of  a determination  from  a change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  mind,  and  a difpleafure  founded  thereon,  are  common  to  them  all. 
According  to  our  principles,  repentance  muft  be  ftronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  as 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  during  its  choice  differs  more  or  lefs  from  its  ftate  afterwards. 
And  this  is  in  effed  the  cafe.  The  more  ftrongly  a man  defires  or  abhors  a thing, 
which,  after  having  changed  his  frame  of  mind,  he  perceives  he  ought  not  to  have 
defired  or  abhorred,  and  the  more  clearly  and  certainly  he  perceives  this,  the  greater 
the  contrail  between  the  two  Hates  of  his  foul,  the  more  ftriking  his  variance  with  him- 
felf,  and  the  more  forcible  his  repentance.  The  difcontent  that  arifes  from  fuch  a 
variance  with  himfelf  is  ordinarily  very  complicated,  and  the  different  circumftances 
wherein  the  agent  finds  himfelf,  with  the  manifold  confequences  enfuing,  partly  pre- 
conceived, partly  not,  may  varioufly  alter,  magnify,  or  diminilh  the  regret  of  having 
embraced  a certain  determination.  But  it  originally  arifes  from  our  variance  with 
ourfelves,  which  of  itfelf  caufes  in  us  an  unpleafanc  fenfation,  of  the  fame  nature  as 
that  we  experience  when  our  judgment  is  contradided,  or  our  condud  blamed  by 
others.  This  is  always  painful  j and  the  more  fo,  the  more  we  value  the  judgrrient  of 
him  who  contradids  us.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  unpleafing  to  us,  than  our  not 
agreeing  with  ourfelves,  and  being  obliged  to  withdraw  our  own  approbation,  which 
always  implies  the  want  of  that  of  every  other  perfon.  When,  however,  befides  this,  we 
perceive  a prefent  or  future  embarraflment  as  the  confequence  of  our  repented  deter- 
mination, the  original  unpleafing  fenfation  above-mentioned  is  thereby  augmented ; 
and  it  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  this  confequence  is  more  or  lefs  unpleafant,  as  we 
perceive  more  or  lefs  clearly,  that  it  arifes  from  our  precipitate  refolve,  and  we  are 
more  or  lefs  convinced  of  its  being  inevitable.  If  the  determination  we  rejed  Ihould 
have  no  remarkable  confequences  that  we  can  perceive,  the  pain  of  repentance  will 
be  fcarcely  obfervable.  But,  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  is  not  totally 
effaced,  even  when  a refolve  grounded  on  a judgment  which  we  afterwards  perceive 
to  have  been  erroneous  Is  accidentally  produdive  of  advantage  to  us.  In  this  a fecret 
impreffion  prevails.  The  advantageous  confequences  which  enfue  may  leflen  it,  but 
they  cannot  wholly  fupprefs  it,  or  remove  a fenfe  of  Ihame  at  our  unmerited  fortune. 
This  feems  to  me  a clear  proof,  that  the  original  pain  of  repentance,  and  its  primitive 
fource,  fpring  from  that  variance  we  are  in  with  ourfelves  when  we  repent  of  a thing. 
Repentance  fometimes  aflumes  the  form  of  a forrowful,  at  others  of  a Ihameful  feeling. 
The  latter  happens  when  the  judgment  we  reprobate  feems  to  indicate  a weaknefs  of 
underftanding,  and  when  we  remember,  that  we  fancied  our  choice  the  refult  of  pru- 
dent and  cautious  deliberation.  The  fentiment  we  feel  is  afflidive,  when  the  deter- 
mination we  repent  of  appears  unfriendly,  unkind,  or  ungrateful  to  thofe  who  wilh  us 
well.  Repentance  rifes  to  remorfe,  v/hen  our  maturer  judgment  difcovers  in  our 
former  refolve  any  great  and  irreparable  injury  to  others,  and  reprobates  it  for  this 
reafon.  It  becomes  felf-condemnation,  when  we  perceive  near  and  inevitable  a 
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threatened  punifhment,  which  we  before  knew,  but  which  at  the  moiuent  of  our 
unhappy  deternnination  was  overlooked  and  unheeded.  Finally,  it  is  defpair,  when 
our  whole  happinefs  appears  to  be  irrevocably  deftroyed  by  the  a6tion  of  which  we 
repent. 

I cannot  quit  the  fubjecfl  without  endeavouring  to  remove  a plaufible  objeifcion,  to 
which  the  preceding  explanation  of  repentance  feems  to  be  expofed.  It  may<  be  faid, 
if  the  fentiment  of  free-will  arife  from  the  alternation  of  two  different  and  oppofite. 
Rates  of  the  mind,  repentance,  depending  on  the  fame,  would  be  no  better  founded. 
The  dilfatisfadlion  accompanying  it  would  alfo  arife  from  a felf-deception,  and  muft 
confequently  vanifh  as  foon  as  we  difcover,  that  when  we  embraced  the  refolve  of 
which  we  repent  we  were  othervvife  determined  by  the  Rate  of  our  mind  at  that  time, 
than  we  are  by  the  prefent.  It  appears  too,  that  an  adherent  to  the  fyRem  of  neceffity, 
if  he  remain  true  to  his  creed,  muR  fet  himfelf  above  repentance,  and  be  able  to 
philofophize  away  at  will  every  painful  fenfation  accompanying  it.  This  objecRion 
takes  for  granted,  that  we  can  approve  or  difapprove,  or  feel  fatisfadlion  or  diflatis- 
fadlion,  at  nothing,  whether  done  by  ourfelves  or  others,  unlefs  what  might  have 
remained  undone  in  exadly  the  fame  circumRances.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  felf- 
evident,  that  neither  felf-approbation  nor  difapprobation,  a good  confcience  nor 
repentance,  would  be  compatible  with  the  fyflem  of  neceffity.  But  this  is  merely 
a gratis  di5ium.  Experience,  and  the  flighteR  attention  to  ourfelves,  teach  us,  in  the 
firR  place,  that  every  thing  which  is  beneficial,  or  which  excites  pleafing  fenfations, 
is  agreeable  to  us,  and  that  every  thing  injurious,  or  which  excites  unpleafing  fenfations, 
is  difagreeable  to  us  j and  this,  indeed,  of  themfelves,  without  the  conception  or  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  an  abfolute  free  agency  being  neceffarily  required,  to  make  the  one 
agreeable,  and  the  other  difagreeable.  Whence  it  happens,  that  the  profitablenefs  or 
injurioufnefs  of  the  aftions  of  intelligent  beings  pleafe  or  difpleafe  us  in  a particular 
manner,  I fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  explain.  Befides,  every  contradiftion  is  of 
itfelf  repugnant  and  unpleafant  to  us.  Thus  when  I am  convinced,  that  he  who  con- 
tradidls  my  opinion,  or  blames  my  condufl,  fees  the  cafe  on  an  oppofite  fide,  to  that 
on  which  I view  it,  Rill  his  contradidlion  or  blame  give  me  pain,  and  indeed  the  more 
in  proportion  as  I eReem  his  approbation  and  value  him  more  highly.  If  liis  approval 
be  indifpenfable  to  my  fatisfadion,  and  it  be  not  poffible  for  me  to  bring  him  over  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  avoid  the  pain  arifing  from  his  oppo- 
fition,  I flaall  alter  my  condudl  conformably  to  his  judgment.  Suppofe  a man  unable 
to  folve  a certain  propofition  by  a given  time,  notwithRanding  he  fpares  no  labour  or 
exertion,  and  thus  fail  of  obtaining  a prize  offered  for  its  folution,  yet,  when  it  is  too 
late,  difcover  that  on  which  he  before  beRowed  fo  much  trouble  in  vain.  Though  he 
cannot  impute  to  himfelf  the  leaR  blame  for  the  tardinefs  of  his  difeovery,  would  he 
not  be  diffatisfied  with  himfelf,  or  at  leaR  wifli  that  he  had  made  his  difeovery  earlier  ? 
Now  this  wiRi  really  includes  the  pain  of  repentance,  and  is  not  eflentially  different 
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from  that  which  follows  a bad  or  imprudent  adion,  though  with  refpefl  to  degree,  and 
on  account  of  concomitant  circumftances,  they  are  indeed  diftinguifhable.  After  an 
inconfiderate,  precipitate,  and  unfuccefsful  adion,  though  we  may  feel  nothing  of  what 
is  termed  guilt,  ftill  we  fail  not  to  wifh,  that  we  had  before  polTeffed  the  juft  notions 
that  we  now  have,  and  had  left  the  adion  unattempted.  We  muft  adually  become 
indifferent  to  our  perfe6tion  or  imperfeftion,  happinefs  or  unhappinefs,  when  the  fub- 
fequent  difcovery  of  an  unwife,  rafti,  or  injurious  refolve,  however  impoffible  it  may 
have  been  for  us  to  have  avoided  it,  does  not  excite  in  us  diffatisfadion.  The  moft 
fubtile  reafoning  would  be  as  little  able  to  exempt  us  from  this  diffatisfadtion,  as  from 
the  fenfe  of  our  littlenefs  and  imperfeffion. 

To  fet  this  in  a clearer  light,  I will  add  a few  remarks.  Firft,  he  who  would  fup- 
prefs  repentance  from  the  principle,  that  man  afts  from  neceftity,  muft  alfo  admit,  that 
his  aftions  make  him  neither  more  imperfeft  nor  more  unhappy,  and  draw  after  them 
neither  natural  nor  pofitive  puniftiments.  He  muft  alfo,  indeed,  in  order  to  efface  the 
diffatisfadtion  of  repentance,  but  half  admit  the  fyftem  of  neceffityj  fo  far  only  as  it  does 
away  our  guilt  rejedling  it  fo  far  as  it  renders  our  fufferings  neceffary.  As  foon  as  we 
learn  by  inconteftable  experience,  that  all  our  adlions,  notwithftanding  the  neceftity  by 
which  they  are  impelled,  are  profitable  or  injurious  to  ourfelves  and  others,  the  pleafure 
of  fatisfadlion  on  the  difcovery  of  their  utility,  and  the  pain  of  diffatisfadtion,  or  repen- 
tance, at  perceiving  their  hurtfulnefs,  cannot  but  enfue.  Even  pofitive  punifhments, 
fince  they  are  nothing  more  than  falutary  medicaments,  or  neceffary  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  are  neither  unjuft  nor  ufelefs,  but  are  rather  good,  as  they  are  neceffary. 

Secondly;  To  feel  that  repentance  which  is  not  only  confiftent  with,  but  even 
requifite  to  the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  when  completely  confidered,  a man  muft  know,  that 
injuftice  and  fin  are  injuftice  and  fin  by  reafon  that  they  are  in  general  detrimental,  or 
the  natural  caufe  of  mifery,  and  that  they  are  forbidden  to  us  under  the  denunciation 
of  punifhment,  to  reftrain  us  from  an  evil  more  great  than  that  punifliment,  and  which 
would  neceffarily  follow  thofe  adlions  that  are  forbidden.  If  a man  be  convinced  of 
this,  he  will  perceive  as  little  injuftice  in  the  evils  confequent  to  thofe  bad  adlions, 
as  in  a chirurgical  operation,  which,  however  painful,  is  neceffary  to  preferve  life. 
If  a man  have  brought  it  upon  himfelf  by  a voluntary  determination,  he  will  repent  the 
rafh  ftep  which  rendered  the  remedy  neceffary,  or  wifh  that  he  had  not  done  it,  and 
fteadfaftly  refolve  never  to  adl  in  the  fame  manner  if  he  fhould  be  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances. This  repentance  will  take  place,  whether  we  be  confcious  or  not,  that  under 
our  former  circumftances  we  were  neceffarily  impelled  to  perceive  and  think  as  we  then 
did.  The  painful  fenfation  we  feel  forces  the  wifh  not  to  have  committed  the  rafh  deed, 
or  not  to  have  been  determined  to  it : and  as  little  as  the  moft  fubtile  reafoning  can 
avail  to  annihilate  the  former,  as  little  can  it  to  fupprefs  the  wifh  which  may  be  termed 
the  fecond  part  of  repentance.  But  the  better  refolution  is  fo  far  from  being  excluded 
or  rendered  abfurd  by  the  fyftem  of  neceffity,  as  rather  to  be  from  it  alone  rational  and 
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falutary ; fince,  on  the  prefumption  of  chance,  that  is,  the  fuppofition  of  the  free-will 
of  indifferency,  neither  of  the  two  would  take  place.  The  more  fteadfaftly  I refolve 
never  to  make  a determination  which  I difcover  to  be  pernicious.  In  a future  fimilar 
fituation,  the  lefs  can  exactly  fimilar  circumftances  hereafter  recur  to  me : for  though 
my  future  fituation  may  be  in  every  other  refpedl  fimilar,  ftill  the  traces  of  the  repent- 
ance I felt,  and  the  better  refolution  I formed,  remaining  in  my  mind,  will  occafion  fo 
notable  a difference,  that  I may  dare  to  hope  never  again  to  be  determined  to  a fimilar 
folly  in  the  hour  of  trial.  I have  ftyled  the  refolution  of  amendment  the  fecond  part  of 
repentance ; with  refpeft  to  its  utility  it  might  alfo  be  termed  the  moft  noble  and 
important.  Though  from  the  prefuppofed  neceffity  of  human  adtions  it  might  be 
doubted,  whether  it  be  reafonable  or  not,  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  performance  of  bad 
aftions,  ftill  it  is  without  difpute  moft  highly  reafonable,  fo  far  to  difapprove  of  paft  evil 
deeds,  as  fteadfaftly  to  refolve  to  amend  ourj  condudV,  fince,  even  on  the  fyftem  of 
neceflity,  this  fentiment  of  difapprobaiion,  and  the  refolution  infeparable  from  it,  muft 
have  a falutary  influence  on  our  future  behaviour,  or  tend  to  produce  a ftate  of  mind 
different  from  that  which  determined  us  to  go  aftray.  From  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
fubjedt,  it  appears,  that  the  dilfatisfadtion  elfential  to  repentance  is  only  valuable  fo  far 
as  it  conduces  to  confirm  our  refolutions  of  amendment,  and  engrave  them  more 
deeply  on  the  mind.  Now  fince  the  diffatisfadtion  of  repentance  is  requifite  to  this  good 
purpofe,  he  who  fees  the  truth  completely,  and  comprehends  the  fyftem  of  neceffity 
in  its  whole  extent,  far  from  fuppreffing  the  pain  of  repentance,  even  were  it  in  his 
power  fo  to  do,  would  endeavour  to  maintain  it  in  its  full  force.  He  would  apply  it, 
however,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  future.  To  confine  himfelf  to  the  painful 
fenfation  of  lamenting  his  mifcondudt,  without  calling  an  eye  forwards  to  the  future, 
and  to  continue  without  ceafing  in  fruitlefs  forrow  for  what  is  paft,  would  be  as  little 
confonant  to  his  fyftem  as  to  reafon. 

Thirdly ; Repentance  is  two-fold.  There  is  an  enlightened,  rational  repentance, 
arifing  from  the  knowledge  that  we  have  miftaken  and  negledled  our  real  advantage. 
To  creatures  fo  weak  as  men  it  is  a fpur  to  make  them  advance  with  more  fpeed  in 
the  road  to  perfedlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  a bridle  to  prevent  their  going  aftray. 
The  pain  connedled  with  this  repentance  punifhes  our  follies  only  fo  far  as  is  necefifary 
to  cure  us  of  them,  afflidls  us  only  that  we  may  rejoice,  and  depreffies  only  to  exalt 
us.  Of  a fimilar  nature  with  that  godly  forrow,  which,  as  St.  Paul  obferves,  brings 
forth  a repentance  meet  for  falvation,  and  which  no  one  can  rue,  this  pain  can  never 
be  deemed  unfounded,  ufelefs,  or  prejudicial,  but  approves  Itfelf  neceffiiry  and  advan- 
tageous on  the  ftridleft  examination  of  every  true  fyftem  of  philofophy,  founded  on 
experience  and  obfervation,  not  on  the  chimeras  of  inventive  fancy.  This  repentance 
is  not  only  confiftent  with  the  fcheme  of  necelfity,  but  derives  all  its  value  from  it 
There  is,  however,  a blind  repentance,  produced  by  an  obfcure  fentiment  of  an 
arbitrary  and  wholly  unconditional  free-will,  and  fupported  by  erroneous  conceptions 
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of  merited  vengeance.  It  occupies  itfelf  altogether  with  what  has  happened,  and 
fhould  not  have  happened.  It  takes  vengeance  in  a proper  fenfe  in  vain,  and  punilhes 
the  offender  merely  to  give  him  pain.  It  terminates  in  moral  ftupefaftion  and  defpair, 
and  like  that  phyfical  melancholy  which  arifes  from  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  fbme 
apparent  good,  ultimately  produces  death.  This  repentance  is  by  no  means  defen- 
fible  on  the  fyflem  of  neceffity.  But  were  this  fpecies  of  it,  with  the  punifhment  it 
inflicts,  totally  rejedted  as  abfurd,  irrational,  and  ufelefs,  neither  virtue  nor  humanity 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  lofers  by  it. 

It  appears,  that  the  fyftem  of  neceffity  explains  both  the  fentiment  of  free-will,  and 
that  of  repentance,  and  indeed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  explanation  ferves  to  confirm 
the  fyflem  itfelf:  but  on  the  oppofite  fyflem  of  chance,  we  cannot  comprehend  whence 
repentance  arifes,  or  what  end  it  anfwers.  We  comprehend  not  whence  it  arifes,  fince 
the  foie  ground  of  repentance  of  an  adlion  according  to  this  fyflem,  namely  its  falling 
out  unfortunately,  is  not  the  true  and  proper  ground  of  that  fentiment:  for  we  frequently 
find  very  unpleafant  confequences  follow  an  adlion  which  we  cannot  repent  of,  but  mufl 
approve.  This  is  the  cafe,  when,  having  adled  conformably  to  all  the  knowledge  we 
had  of  the  objedl  of  our  choice,  and  with  the  greatefl  circumfpedlion,  we,  on  a fubfe- 
quent  examination  of  this  adlion,  pafs  the  fame  judgment  as  before,  and  mufl  afcribe  the 
unforefeen  misfortune  which  enfues  to  fome  circumflances  concealed  from  us,  and  which 
could  have  no  influence  on  our  determination.  Neither  do  the  ill  confequences  of  our 
determination  lead  us  to  repentance  when  we  have  clearly  forefeen  them,  yet  never- 
thelefs  efleem  the  performance  of  the  aflion  the  greater  good.  So  is  it  with  felf-appro- 
bation  after  any  a<5tion.  This  is  not  properly  founded  on  its  happy  confequences,  but 
on  the  circumflance,  that  on  a fubfequent  invefligation  of  our  motives  we  would  deter- 
mine in  the  very  fame  manner  as  we  had  before  done.  Thus  as  the  circumflance,  that 
what  we  have  chofen  turns  out  lucky  or  unlucky,  does  not  conflitute  the  eflential  and 
principal  point  of  felf-approbation,  or  repentance,  though  both  thefe  fentiments  are 
capable  of  being  heightened  and  differently  modified  thereby,  they  who  defend  the 
freedom  of  indifferency  mufl  fuppofe  fome  other  connexion  and  relation  of  approbation 
and  repentance  vAth  the  adlion  that  is  approved  or  repented  of,  if  the  aflion  be  really 
connedled  with  the  repentance  or  approbation  that  enfue.  In  this  cafe  there  mufl  be 
fome  circumflance  in  the  adlion  itfelf  which  caufes  approbation  or  repentance.  If, 
however,  a man  have  chofen  from  chance,  or  a blind  arbitrary  determination,  there  is 
no  circumflance  difcoverable  in  fuch  a choice  on  which  repentance  can  be  founded, 
unlefs  perhaps,  that  he  fhould  not  have  chofen  from  chance,  or  fuch  a blind  volition. 
But  as  this  very  circumflance,  according  to  the  ideas  of  our  philofophers,  conflitutes 
the  effence  of  free-will,  and  if  no  free  choice  can  any  other  way  be  exercifed,  it  is 
impoffible,  that  this  can  be  the  fource  of  repentance,  as  in  that  cafe  every  free  choice 
mufl  be  repented  of.  We  mufl  alfo  farther  fuppofe,  that,  as  the  free  choice  or  determi- 
nation is  made  without  a fufficient  caufe,  the  approbation  or  repentance  of  this  determi- 
nation 
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nation  is  equally  a free  adlion  of  the  nnind,  which,  like  the  choice  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is  produced  without  a fufficient  caufe,  that  is  by  chance  or  a blind  volition.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  juft  as  incomprehenfible  why  a man  has  formed  a certain  refolution,  as  why  he 
approves  or  repents  of  his  refolve.  Unable  as  the  fyftem  of  free-will  is  to  explain  the 
occahonal  caufe  of  approbation  or  repentance,  equally  incapable  is  it  of  explaining  the 
final  caufes  of  thole  fentiments.  If  an  adtion  be  really  connected  with  the  repentance 
or  approbation  felt  after  it,  and  the  one  be  capable  of  being  explained  from  the  other, 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  after  the  choice  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  during  the  choice,  as 
an  effecft  from  its  caufe,  or  as  a thing  grounded  on  fomething  from  that  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  according  to  certain  pfychological  laws,  then  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  the 
mind  will  be  conncdled  with  its  future  ftate,  when  it  has  to  choofe  again,  and  be  lb 
dependent  on  it,  that  its  prefent  fenfation  of  approval  or  repentance  mull  have  a necef- 
fary  and  profitable  'influence  on  its  future  determinations.  This  is  the  final  caufe  or 
utility  of  thofe  fenfations  on  the  fcheme  of  necelTity.  But  the  freedom  of  indifterency 
deftroys  this  latter  connection,  or  that  of  repentance  or  approbation  with  our  future 
refolves,  and  confequendy  this  final  caufe  or  advantage  of  them,  completely,  or  at  leaft 
in  the  degree  in  which  a man  poflTelTes  and  exercifes  this  freedom.  Every  tiling  that 
happens  as  a confequence  of  them  is  unfounded,  fruitlefs,  and  totally  incomprehenfible. 

Some  philofophers,  to  avoid  thefe  confequences  of  the  freedom  of  indifferency,  which 
they  have  acknowledged  to  be  a preference  to  at  irrationally,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
daring  to  admit  the  freedom  of  necelTity,  againft  which  they  were  fo  prejudiced,  have 
endeavoured  to  find  a middle  point  between  the  two,  or  a freedom  neither  completely 
determinate  nor  indeterminate.  According  to  their  notion,  man’s  freedom  confifts  in  the 
faculty  of  fufpending  choice,  and,  by  propofing  an  over-balancing  good,  of  remaining 
undetermined,  reflecting  on  the  cafe,  and  weighing  its  advantages  and  difadvantages 
againft  each  other  ftill  farther  j a faculty  which  is  properly  an  original  power  of  his  own, 
as  it  requires  no  external  caufe  for  its  ufe  or  difufe.  It  is  eafy  to  be  fliewn,  however, 
that  this  is  no  other  in  fact  than  the  rejected  freedom  of  indifibrency,  only  fomewhat 
otherwife  expreflTed.  According  to  this  middle  kind  of  freedom,  man  pofteftes  a faculty 
of  refifting  his  ftrongeft  motives,  and  equally  poflbflTes  it  not ; he  has  it  only  for  a time. 
Under  the  very  fame  circumftances  choice  is  protrated,  or  expedited.  But  why  is  the 
choice  finally  determined  ? why  not  procraftinated  ftill  longer?  and  why  is  not  a man 
undecided  to  all  eternity  ? If  it  be  faid,  the  motives,  and  their  adequacy  to  his  under- 
ftanding,  make  him  ultimately  determine,  we  fall  into  the  fyftem  of  necelTity : for  this 
is  what  the  parti  fans  of  that  fyftem  maintain.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning.  Rather  all 
the  circumftances  are  completely  the  fame  whilft  the  choice  is  protracfted,  and  when  it 
is  concluded.  No  alteration  has  taken  place,  either  in  the  motives,  or  in  their  adequacy 
to  the  underftanding : no  new  motives  have  been  added  to  make  the  former  more  clear, 
lively,  or  perfpicuous  to  the  mind.  Otherwife  thefe  alterations  would  be  the  occafional 
caufes  of  determining  the  protracfted  choice.  Thus  nothing  elfe  remains,  and  the  con- 
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clufion  of  the  choice  muft  depend  on  an  original  power,  the  ufe  or  negledl  of  which  is 
founded  on  nothing  elfe,  and  is  confequently  altogether  incomprehenfible.  The  two 
oppofite  things,  my  now  determining,  or  leaving  myfelf  more  time  for  refledion,  my 
being  precipitate,  or  confidering  maturely,  have  no  grounds,  and  thus  happen  from 
chance  or  a blind  arbitrary  will,  according  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  thofe  words,  exadly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  according  to  the  dreams  of  Epicurus  regular  bodies  and  a world 
fprung  from  the  fortuitous  concourfe  and  union  of  atoms.  This  alfo  occurs  in  and 
charaderizes  the  freedom  of  indifferency.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  whatever  this 
chance  or  blind  will  be  placed,  it  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  in  effed,  whether  it  be 
faid,  that  a man  can  by  means  of  his  free-will  refill  his  ftrongeft  motives,  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  to  him  the  ftrongeft,  or  that  he  can  protrad  or  accelerate  his  choice 
without  any  caufe,  that  is,  whilft  the  whole  iflue  and  confequence  of  the  choice  depends 
on  this,  that  he  can  fortify  what  motives  he  choofes,  and  make  them  his  proper 
incentives  to  adion,  according  to  a blind  arbitrary  will. 

From  this  view  of  the  cafe  it  is  clear  with  how  much  reafon  Hartley  confiders  it 
a mere  gratis  di5lum  to  fay,  that  the  freedom  of  indifferency  is  fo  effential  to  man,  that 
God,  in  creating  him,  muft  have  made  it  innate  to  him.  If  it  be  effential  to  man, 
an  intelligent  creature  capable  of  happinefs  without  it  is  inconceivable.  But  who  would 
affert  this  ? Who  cannot  at  leaft  have  a clear  conception  of  an  intelligent  creature, 
whofe  will  is  always  determined  by  a fufficient  caufe,  and  according  to  certain  immu- 
table laws  ? What  is  there  in  this  contradidory  to  the  happinefs  of  an  intelligent 
being,  and  to  reafon,  that  is,  to  the  faculty  of  having  clear  ideas  of  the  qualities  and 
habitudes  of  things,  and  ading  from  thofe  clear  ideas  ? Nay  more,  fince  all  the  phasno- 
mena  of  the  human  mind  may  be  comprehenfibly  explained  on  the  fcheme  of  fuch 
a mechanifm,  it  is  impoffible,  that  the  reverfe  of  it  can  be  effential  to  man.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  this  freedom,  termed  effential  to  man,  is  incomprehenfible,  intro- 
duces fomewhat  into  man’s  nature,  to  which  there  is  nothing  in  any  other  part  of 
nature  fimilar  or  analogous,  and  in  effed,  let  a man  turn  it  what  way  he  will,  efta- 
bliflies  the  dodrine  of  chance.  But  what  if  with  this  mechanifm  man  become  nothing 
more  than  a machine,  or  at  moft  an  intelligent  machine  ? What  if  this  deftroy  all 
diftindion  betwixt  moral  good  and  evil,  or  indeed  all  morality  ? And  what  if  it  render 
God  the  author  of  evil  ? Thefe  are  the  fearful  objedions  ufually  brought  againft 
mechanifm ; but  were  they  well  founded,  they  would  by  no  means  prove,  that  the 
freedom  of  indifferency  is  eflential  to  man. 

The  mind,  it  is  faid,  would  be  a machine,  were  its  adions  neceffary.  This  is  an 
argumentum  ad  invidiam  as  it  is  called.  It  tends  not  to  refute  neceffity,  but  to  render 
it  odious.  Nothing  in  the  human  mind  is  altered  thereby.  It  retains  its  effential 
excellencies,  the  faculty  of  thinking  rationally,  of  ading,  and  of  being  happy.  Whe- 
ther it  be  termed  a machine  or  not,  whilft  it  retains  thofe  excellencies,  is  a matter  of 
indifference.  Leibnitz  hefitates  not  to  ftyle  it  automa  Jpritmkj  and  if  his  fcholars 
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have  avoided  ufing  the  odious  appellation  of  a machine,  it  was  that  they  might  not 
incur  the  evil  report  of  the  unlearned,  or  be  treated  as  heretics  by  ignorant  judges. 
They  could  not  venture  freely  to  avow  it,  whilft  it  was  believed,  that  mechanifm 
would  deftroy  all  imputation  of  moral  good  or  evil  to  men’s  adtions,  and  partly  too, 
they  had  not  fufficiently  clear  ideas  of  the  matter,  to  be  capable  of  Ihewing  how  little 
foundation  there  was  for  this  belief.  What  has  fince  been  faid  by  others,  however, 
in  explanation  and  juftification  of  the  fyftem  of  neceflity,  and  efpecially  by  our  author, 
will  perfedUy  exculpate  the  partifans  of  that  fyftem  from  the  odious  confequences  laid 
to  its  charge. 

Hartley’s  inquiries  into  this  propofition  throw  great  light  on  it.  Nothing  conduces 
more  to  clear  up  the  erroneous  controverfies  which  have  been  ftarted  on  free-will, 
than  the  juft  remark,  that  the  difputants  have  ufed  a double  language,  one  philofo- 
phical,  the  other  popular ; and  that  all  the  perplexities  that  have  arifen  on  the  fubjecl: 
Iprung  from  confounding  thefe  two  languages.  I have  nothing  to  add  to  this,  except 
a few  words  in  explanation  of  that  important  propofition : that  moral  good  and  evil  are 
nothing  but  modifications  or  appearances  of  natural  good  and  evil.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be 
of  this  opinion,  as  foon  as  we  place  the  eftence  and  charadteriftic  of  moral  good  and 
evil  in  this,  that  the  former  is  the  ground  of  fatisfadlion,  order  and  happinefs,  and  the 
latter,  of  diflatisfadtion,  diforder  and  mifery,  that  is,  of  natural  good  and  evil.  But 
can  the  eftence  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  otherwife  defined  in  an  intelligible  and  com- 
prehenfible  manner  ? Does  any  thing  elfe,  commonly  given  as  a diftindlion  of  good 
and  evil,  go  fo  far  to  eftabliffi  the  proper  beauty  of  virtue,  the  hatefulnefs  of  vice,  and 
the  limits  between  the  two,  in  fo  clear  and  precife  a manner,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
one  to  mifery,  and  the  other  to  happinefs  ? Is  not  every  other  charadleriftic  of  moral 
good  and  evil  capable,  in  effedt,  of  being  traced  up  to,  and  explained  by  this 
eftential  diftindtion  ? And,  finally,  what  can  be  oppofed  to  the  fophifms  of  thofe  who 
would  deny  the  diftindtion  betwixt  virtue  and  vice  of  more  weight  than  this,  that  they 
muft  equally  deny  the  diftindtion  betwixt  content  and  difcontent,  happinefs  and  mifery  ? 
If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  adtions  of  man  are  only  good  or  bad  as  far  as  they  are  the 
grounds  of  natural  good  or  evil,  it  is  eafy  to  ffiew,  that  what  is  properly  real  in  and 
eftential  to  thefe  adtions  is  in  effedt  natural  good  or  evil,  which  they  include,  and  to 
which  they  tend.  But  as  the  adtions  of  men  tend  to  and  promote  thefe  in  manifold 
ways,  and,  as  our  author  obferves,  compound  and  modify  them  in  various  manners, 
the  refult  of  this  modification  is  an  appearance  to  thofe  who  know  not  to  diftinguifli 
what  is  properly  the  ground  of  this  refult,  and  whence  it  arifes.  And  this  muft  be  an 
appearance  to  them,  whilft  they  have  not  the  tendency  of  the  adtion  they  judge  of  con- 
ftantly  in  fight,  infpedt  not  its  whole  connedfion,  and  decide  not  from  thefe,  but  from 
their  own  narrow  fphere  of  view;  juft  as  colour  is  to  us  an  appearance,  whilft  we 
cannot  diftinguifh  the  primitive  component  parts  of  bodies  from  which  that  appearance 
arifes.  As  little  as  our  perceptions  of  colour  refemble  thofe  of  a fuperior  being  endowed 
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with  lefs  circumfcribed  faculties,  as  little  would  moral  good  and  evil  appear  the  fame 
to  fuch  a being,  or  at  leaft  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  fees  every  thing  clearly,  as  to  us. 
He  would  difcover  in  men’s  adlions  nothing  farther  than  their  tendency  to  natural  good 
and  evil,  without  commixture  of  thofe  fecondary  ideas  of  moral  uglinefs  and  beauty, 
which,  founded  on  our  narrow  faculty  of  conception,  is  to  us  relatively  good  and  ufeful, 
but  neither  to  a being  that  penetrates  the  eflence  of  things. 

To  this  view  of  the  queftion  it  might  be  objected  that  the  moral  charadleriftics  of 
aflions,  the  praife  and  approbation  which  we  bellow  on  fome,  and  the  blame  and 
abhorrence  which  we  exprefs  to  others,  thus  lofe  their  proper  fignification,  force,  and 
value ; and  likewife,  that  the  moral  fenfations  of  the  beauty  and  fitnefs  of  virtue,  and 
the  uglinefs  and  hatefulnefs  of  vice,  are  by  this  hypothefis  rendered  infignificant  and 
inefficacious.  Farther,  a folution  of  the  following  difficulty  might  be  required.  Why 
are  our  moral  dillinflions  and  perceptions  of  good  and  evil  founded  only  on  that  phyfical 
good  or  evil  which  is  occafioned  and  modified  by  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  or 
rather  on  thofe  aflions  alone,  and  not  on  any  other  kind  of  phyfical  good  or  evil  ? Why 
feel  we  not  the  fame  fenfations  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  when  a man  is  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a tree,  as  when  his  death  is  occafioned  by  a blow  from  an  eneimy  ? The 
phyfical  evil  is  in  both  cafes  equal:  if  this  alone  then  be  the  real  ground  of  our  feelings, 
it  is  not  conceivable  whence  the  great  difference  betwixt  our  fenfations  and  judgment  in 
the  two  cafes  can  arife.  It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  extricate  myfelf  from  this  dilemma, 
were  I,  with  a certain  Engliffi  philofopher  to  have  recourfe  to  final  caufes.  I need  only 
fay,  in  the  one  cafe  thefe  feelings  are  neceffary  and  ufeful,  in  the  other  not.  But  this 
is  not  removing  the  difficulty ; it  ferves  at  moft  to  fliew,  that  it  muft  be  fo.  Neither 
does  it  fatisfy  me,  to  afcribe  the  origin  of  the  moral  fenfe,  lb  far  as  it  arifes  from  fbme- 
thing  elfe  than  the  natural  good  or  evil  which  an  aftion  tends  to  or  includes,  to  laws, 
education,  or  inftrudlion.  For  not  to  mention,  that  all  thefe  dilpofitions  can  introduce 
no  perceptions  into  the  human  mind,  but  what  are  founded  on  its  frame  and  confined 
faculties,  the  difficulty  is  only  put  off  a ftep  farther,  and  we  mufl  ftill  inquire,  how  did 
the  human  underftanding  firft  arrive  at  thefe  moral  diftinftions  ? This  queftion  demands 
an  anfwer:  and  if  a clear  anfwer  can  be  given,  not  only  compatible  with  the  propofition, 
but  deducible  from  it,  a new  proof  of  its  validity  arifes  from  the  very  objedlion. 

I will  endeavour  to  explain  the  fubjefl  from  the  nature  of  appearances.  This,  indeed, 
cannot  be  done  without  fome  feeming  fubtilties,  whence  I can  fcarce  hope,  that  the 
inveftigation  will  fait  the  tafte  of  all  my  readers.  I cannot,  however,  but  deem  it 
necelTary,  as  it  may  lead  us  to  fuch  important  confequences. 

The  more  various  the  parts  of  which  any  fubje6l  of  our  obfervation  is  compofed,  and 
the  lefs  able  we  are  to  perceive  thofe  parts  feparately,  or  diftinguifh  which  and  how 
many  of  them  contribute  to  the  refult  of  the  whole,  the  lefs  will  our  obfervation  difclofe 
to  us  the  aflual  date  of  that  whole,  as  it  confifts  of  its  feveral  parts,  and  through  each 
of  them  effefls  a particular  adlion  on  us,  or  the  lefs  objedtive  truth  will  there  be  in  our 
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perceptions.  As  every  thing  we  perceive,  every  thing  rendered  by  perception  an 
objedl  of  thought,  is  compounded,  and  includes  a multifarioufnefs  of  which  the  fenfes 
can  diftinguilh  little  or  nothing,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  we  perceive  nothing,  and, 
whilfl:  we  confine  ourlelves  to  mere  perceptions,  think  of  nothing,  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe, 
adtually  as  it  is : but  that  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  the  appearances  of  things, 
which  are  wide  of  or  approach  the  truth,  according  as  our  minds  more  or  lefs  minutely 
comprehend  the  multiplied  diverfity  of  their  compofition  at  one  view.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  a particular  objedl,  when  united  in  our  conceptions  with  one  or  more  adventitious 
circumftances,  and  thus  compounded,  becomes  to  us  another  more  or  lefs  accurate  appear- 
ance, that  is,  in  one  way  or  other,  more  or  lefs  departing  from  the  objedlive  truth.  The 
more  ingredients  a made  dilh  or  medicine  is  compofed  of,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  us 
to  afcertain  the  particular  effedt  of  each  component  part,  and  the  more  different  the  tafte 
of  the  whole  compofition  to  the  palate  from  that  of  its  parts  taken  feparately.  A few 
colours  mixed  together  give  an  appearance  different  from  that  of  all  the  primitive 
colours  united  in  one  view.  So  is  it  with  natural  beauty  and  uglinefs.  No  one  will 
eafily  doubt,  that  the  former  is  merely  an  appearance,  or  the  refult  of  certain  parts, 
their  difpofition,  relation,  and  proportion,  arifing  from  their  being  all  taken  in  at  one 
view  in  a certain  manner.  If  in  viewing  characters  and  aClions  we  form  perceptions 
fimilar  to  thofe  ideas,  and  founded  in  like  manner  on  the  difpofition,  relation,  and 
proportion  of  their  various  conftituent  parts,  we  apply  the  terms  of  beauty  and  uglinefs 
to  actions  and  characters.  Let  that  conftitution,  which,  whether  clearly  or  obfcurely 
perceived,  is  capable  of  exciting  in  both  cafes  the  idea  of  beauty,  be  termed  perfection, 
or  what  elfe  you  pleafe,  (till  the  original  foundation  of  its  agreeablenefs  is  a fuppofed  or 
imagined  utility  of  the  objeCt,  as  a fuppofed  or  imagined  noxioufnefs  is  the  foundation 
of  an  object’s  being  difagreeable.  Thus,  generally  taken,  natural  and  moral  beauty 
and  uglinefs  are  nothing  but  a confufedly  and  obfcurely  perceived  utility  or  noxioufnefs. 
But  why  do  we  diftinguiffi  the  beautiful  from  the  ufeful,  and  the  ugly  from  the  noxious  ? 
Unqueftionably  becaufe  both  the  ufeful  and  noxious  are  fometimes  fo  compounded,  and 
fo  concealed  under  the  manifold  diverfity  of  the  objeCt,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover, 
diftinguiffi,  and  afcertain  the  relation  of  either  to  its  ground  of  utility  or  noxioufnefs,  on 
our  complicated  view  of  it:  in  other  words,  becaufe  beauty  and  uglinefs  are  appearances 
compounded  of  more  parts,  and  differently  modified  from  mere  noxioufnefs  or  utility. 
Thefe  latter  qualities  in  their  greateft  purity  muft  be  as  little  mixed  and  compounded  as 
poffible,  and  are  thus  obvioufly  difcoverable,  when  confidered  merely  as  noxious  or 
ufeful.  That  beauty  and  uglinefs,  however,  are  nothing  but  compound  appearances 
of  the  ufeful  and  noxious,  may  be  ffiewn  from  the  following  confiderations. 

In  the  firft  place  : beauty  and  utility,  uglinefs  and  noxioufnefs,  range  themfelves 
under  two  general  heads  j the  former  under  the  general  idea  of  agreeable  or  com- 
mendable, the  latter  under  the  idea  of  difagreeable  or  blame-worthy.  If  thefe  general 
ideas  be  liable  to  various  modifications  or  alterations,  ftill  what  is  effential  to  them 
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remains,  and  their  alterations  confifl:  only  in  their  exadt  relation  to  the  modifications 
and  compofitions  of  their  different  fubjefts,  the  noxious  and  the  ufeful.  Unqueftionably, 
elegance,  gracefulnefs,  and  majefly  on  the  one  hand,  and  inelegance,  brutality,  and 
meannefs  on  the  other,  may  be  confidered  as  branches  or  divifions  of  beauty  and 
uglinefs.  The  different  perceptions  and  ideas  excited  in  us  by  the  juft-mentioned 
fpecies  of  uglinefs  and  beauty  arife  from  the  different  and  manifold  compofition  of  thofe 
fpecies  as  they  ftrike  our  eyes.  So  is  it  with  the  ufeful  and  the  beautiful,  with  the 
noxious  and  the  ugly.  Utility  affumes  the  form  of  beauty,  and  noxioufnefs  of  ugli- 
nefs, as  beauty  becomes  to  us  elegance  when  affociated  with  a proportional  fmallnefs, 
majefty  when  united  with  a certain  degree  of  greatnefs,  &c.  or  as  the  fimultaneous 
impreffion  is  differently  compounded,  and  affociated  with  collateral  circumftances. 
Secondly } If  we  examine  the  appearance  of  beauty  and  uglinefs,  feparating  thofe 
parts,  the  united  or  rather  compound  effedt  of  which  excites  in  us  the  perception  of 
uglinefs  and  beauty,  and  diftinguifhing  them  as  far  as  poffible  from  each  other,  our 
procefs  will  at  laft  bring  us  to  a difcovery  of  utility,  fitnefs,  or  conducivenefs  to  fome 
end.  If  we  change  our  pofition  with  refpedt  to  the  objedl:  of  our  perceptions,  our 
view  will  not  be  fo  varioufly  complicated,  or  two  or  more  parts  of  it  will  reprefent 
to  us  a different  whole.  In  this  cafe,  either  the  illufion  will  wholly  vanifb,  and  with 
it  the  perception  of  beauty  or  uglinefs,  whilft  we  fee  the  naked  truth,  or  the  bare 
utility  or  noxioufnefs  of  the  objefl ; or  its  beauty  will  adorn  itfelf  with  the  new  charms 
of  elegance,  gracefulnefs,  or  majefty,  and  its  uglinefs  will  appear  under  the  dif- 
gufting  fhape  of  inelegance,  brutality  or  meannefs.  Had  a fly  the  moft  refined  tafte 
that  man  ever  poffefled,  it  muft  be  infenfible  to  the  beauty  of  St.  Peter’s,  as  its  limited 
fight  would  want  that  range  neceffary  at  one  view  to  take  in  the  whole,  whence  its 
effeft  is  produced.  Gulliver  was  blind  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Brobdignagian, 
becaufe  he  was  fo  near  to  the  individual  parts  and  traits  of  the  gigantic  fair,  that  his 
microfcopic  eye  had  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  the  ingredients  of  her  beauty 
one  by  one,  whilft  he  was  unable  to  furvey  and  contemplate  the  whole  at  once.  He 
was  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  look  clofely  at  a frefco  painting.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  an  objed  may  be  too  fmall  to  excite  in  us  perceptions  of  beauty  or  uglinefs. 
Its  conftituent  parts  may  appear  to  us  too  confufed  to  admit  of  diftindion,  and  be 
infufceptible  of  any  compofition  in  our  eyes.  If,  however,  we  approach  nearer  to  fuch 
an  objed,  or  it  be  magnified  to  us  by  the  help  of  art,  it  may  appear  to  us  beautiful  or 
ugly. 

As  to  moral  perceptions,  the  appearances  on  which  they  bottom  are  fufceptible  of 
a great  and  variable  multifarioufnefs.  Phyfical  good  and  evil,  or  utility  and  noxiouf- 
nefs, are  the  real  grounds  of  thefe  appearances,  and  the  not  developed  but  compounded 
obfervation  of  their  particular  nature,  magnitude,  importance,  and  duration,  is  the 
perception  which  anfwers  to  the  appearance.  Were  there  fuch  infignificant  charaders, 
fuch  impotent  and  fruitlefs  adions,  as  to  afford  the  obferver  no  mediate  or  immediate 
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profpeft  of  utility  or  detriment,  they  would  be  by  no  means  an  objed  of  moral  percep- 
tion. As  foon,  however,  as  we  dlfcover  in  an  adion  any  intention  of  the  agent,  it 
awakens  our  moral  feelings.  But  this  intention  relates  to  fome  natural  good  or  evil, 
without  which  it  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The  intelligent  obferver  cannot  feparate  this 
intention  from  the  difpofition  and  frame  of  the  mind  that  cherilhes  and  ads  according 
to  it.  It  is  to  him  a (ketch  of  the  whole  charader,  a manifeftation  of  all  the  good  and 
evil  varioudy  combined  in  it.  How  complex,  how  varioufly  compounded  (liall  we  find 
the  idea  of  him  who  examines  an  intentional  adion,  if  that  idea  be  traced  back  to  its 
origin!  To  an  obferver,  then,  who  can  form  a conception  of  intention,  muft  not  the 
fame  adion,  when  performed  intentionally,  have  a very  different  appearance,  and  con- 
fequently  excite  very  different  fenfations,  from  what  it  does  when  happening  by  chancer 
Muft  we  not  feel  very  differently  for  the  death  of  a man  killed  by  an  eneiriy,  and  for  that 
of  one  cruflied  by  a falling  tree  ? Still  more  different  muft  the  appearances  and 
fenfations  in  the  two  cafes  be,  if  in  the  former  we  combine  into  one  view  with  the 
adion  itfelf,  and  the  intention,  the  idea  of  its  confequences,  or  the  good  and  evil 
which  it  produces  and  may  occafion.  In  the  latter  cafe,  indeed,  the  confequences  of 
the  adion  will  alfo  be  brought  into  confideration,  but  they  will  not  be  by  far  lb 
complicated,  important,  or  durable,  as  thofe  in  the  former,  or  intentional  adion. 
It  would  carry  me  much  too  far,  were  I circumftantially  to  (hew,  how  the  appearance 
of  an  intentional  ad  is  in  effed,  with  refped  to  its  confequences,  very  differently 
compounded  and  modified  from  that  of  a fortuitous  occurrence.  In  the  latter,  permit 
me  juft  to  obferve,  the  caufe  of  the  evil  is  tranfient,  and  leads  us  not  to  fear  eafily 
another  of  the  like  kind;  whilft  alfo  what  is  cxtrinfic  to  the  caufe  itfelf  comes  not  into 
contemplation,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  appearance.  In  the  former,  our  perceptions 
extend  to  the  agent,  his  future  fate,  and  the  influence  of  the  adion  upon  him.  In  both 
cafes  our  moral  furvey  includes,  with  the  fufferer,  all  thofe  who  take  a part  in  his  fate, 
as  relations,  friends,  or  enemies.  But  in  the  cafe  of  premeditated  murder  we  embrace 
all  thofe  who  as  members  of  the  community  have  a fimilar  fate  to  apprehend,  and 
even  in  an  efpecial  manner  ourfelves,  intermingling  with  our  ideas  fuch  a care  and 
refped  to  the  future,  as  cannot  take  place  in  an  accidental  occurrence. 

In  my  opinion,  what  I have  here  advanced,  concerning  the  nature  of  appearances, 
and  the  affinity  between  phyfical  and  moral  beauty,  may  fuffice  to  remove  the  objedion 
raifed  againft  our  hypothefis  from  the  difference  of  the  fenfations  excited  by  phyfical 
and  moral  evil.  I perceive,  however,  that  the  perceptions  or  ideas  of  juftice  and 
injuftice  require  to  be  (lill  farther  developed.  Which  of  the  two  I ought  to  ftyle  them 
I am  in  doubt;  as  they  feem  to  me  to  occupy  a middle  place  between  perceptions 
and  ideas.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  fufficiently  clear  and  explicit  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  ideas ; on  the  other,  they  feem  to  me  to  have  too  much  clearnefs  and 
precifion  to  be  deemed  merely  perceptions.  They  are  not  produced  in  us  by  means 
of  an  indilcriminatc  compound  view,  as  are  thofe  of  beauty  and  uglinefs,  and  fo  far 
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ought  not  to  be  Ilyled  perceptions.  We  always  acquire  our  notions  of  juftice  and 
injuftice  by  comparing  an  intention  or  adlion  with  fome  rule,  and  difcovering  its  agree- 
ment with  or  contrariety  to  it.  As  far  as  comparifon  itfelf,  and  the  conception  of 
a concordant  or  difcordant  proportion,  are  works  of  the  underftanding,  they  feem  to 
belong  to  the  clafs  of  intelledlual  ideas.  But  as  by  the  help  of  the  rule  (which  is  a 
general  propofition,  that  expreffes  how  the  condu<5t  muft  be  regulated  to  attain  a cer- 
tain good,  or  to  avoid  a certain  evil)  the  underftanding  is  relieved  from  a great  part 
of  the  labour  of  inquiry,  fo  that  it  needs  not  carry  on  its  profpedl  of  the  future,  and 
calculation  or  weighing  of  the  good  and  bad  confequences  of  an  adion  fo  far  as  to 
the  difcovery  of  its  noxioufnefs  or  utility,  the  words  juft  or  unjuft  never  clearly  point 
out  to  us  the  phyfical  good  to  be  attained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided,  but  the  former 
fignifies  only  a conformity  to  the  rule,  and  the  latter  a non-conformity  to  it;  fo  far  are 
thefe  notions  at  leaft  half  founded  on  an  appearance,  thus  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
from  ideas  of  utility  and  noxioufnefs,  and  ftanding  in  the  midft,  as  I have  obferved, 
between  the  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  uglinefs,  and  the  ideas  of  utility  and 
noxioufnefs.  We  will  endeavour  to  render  this  fomewhat  clearer.  We  have  made 
fuch  rules  of  condufl,  or  they  have  been  delivered  to  us,  with  a view  of  faving  us  the 
trouble  of  examining  on  every  occafion  all  the  pofiible  confequences  of  an  a6lion. 
They  aftift  our  inability  and  negligence,  which  would  prevent  us  from  eftimating  with 
accuracy  the  good  and  evil  that  would  follow  our  refolutions.  But  as  thefe  rules  fupply 
the  place  of  our  own  examining  the  good  and  bad  confequences  of  our  aftions,  and 
generally,  or  indeed  almoft  always,  ferve  as  a touchftone  with  the  decifions  of  which 
we  fatisfy  ourfelves,  we  are  accuftomed  to  confider  them  as  fomething  original,  which 
admits  not  of  being  traced  to  a higher  fource  ■,  juft  as  we  do  in  criticifm  with  the  rules 
and  examples  of  great  mafters ; and  our  approbation,  or  difapprobation  of  an  adlion, 
are  juft  as  much  excited  by  them,  as  if  we  took  in  all  the  confequences  of  tliat  adion 
at  one  view,  or  had  an  immediate  profped  of  the  good  and  evil  it  included.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  this  is  fomewhat  different  from  moral  perception.  The  appearance 
is  lefs  multifarious.  Inftead  of  the  diverfely  multiplied  and  diftant  confequences,  which 
we  muft  contemplate  or  revolve  in  our  thoughts,  if  we  would  eftimate  an  adion,  not 
according  to  fome  rule,  but  from  calculation  of  the  obfcurely  perceived  or  clearly 
difcovered  good  and  evil  included  in  it,  we  confider  merely  the  rule,  with  the  refped 
it  has  acquired  from  its  author,  long  cuftom,  the  confent  of  mankind,  and  its  true 
or  fuppofed  indifpenfability,  taking  into  the  account  the  determinate  good  it  promifes 
thofe  who  are  obedient  to  it,  and  the  determinate  evil  with  which  it  threatens  the 
difobedient.  The  rule  itfelf  is  more  determinate,  and  the  cafes  that  occur  are  more 
precifely  eftimated  by  it,  in  proportion  as  the  good  or  evil  is  more  clearly  perceived. 
Its  rewards  and  punilhments  are  more  concentrated,  more  intelligibly  propofed,  and 
efpecially  more  certain  and  inevitable,  than  the  good  or  evil  which  might  enfue  from 
the  aftion  itfelf.  From  the  latter  circumftance  arife  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  innocence  j 
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when,  namely,  the  evil  confequent  to  an  aftion  is,  by  means  of  a rule,  held  out  to  us 
as  near  and  inevitable,  fo  that  we  cannot  think  on  the  adlion  without  its  confequences, 
and  know  and  forefee,  previous  to  the  adion,  that  they  muft  affedt  us  from  our  own 
choice  and  determination,  we  pronounce  ourfelves  not  free  from  thefe  confequences, 
that  is,  we  find  ourfelves  guilty.  Let  the  flighteft  circumfiance  be  changed,  the  per- 
ception is  weakened  or  annihilated.  If  the  evil  following  an  adlion  be  not  an  inevitable 
confequence  of  it,  or  not  near  enough  to  be  afcribed  to  it,  or  if  the  agent  have  not 
previoufly  known  it  to  be  a confequence  of  his  adtion,  he  would  confider  himfelf  in  the 
firft  inftance  lefs  guilty,  in  the  laft  wholly  innocent. 

To  confirm  the  hypothefis  here  delivered  I will  mention  fome  facts  well  known  by 
experience.  Firft;  The  more  a man  has  exerted  himfelf  to  inveftigate  the  particular 
component  parts  of  moral  perceptions,  that  is,  the  natural  good  and  evil  comprifed 
therein,  the  different  nature,  relation,  and  importance  of  thefe,  &c.  the  more  will  he 
be  fufceptible  of  nice  and  juft  perceptions  of  morality.  Thefe  perceptions  will  be 
ftrengthened  and  rendered  more  luminous,  as  the  various  parts  which  conftitute  the 
whole  will  have  a more  powerful  effed,  than  when  fuperficially  viewed  or  unnoticed. 
Thus  a beautiful  fymphony  delights  a connoiffeur,  who  has  ftudied  its  tones,  and  their 
various  relations,  in  a manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  affedts  the  unlearned 
car.  A florift,  capable  of  difcriminating  the  various  parts  from  the  combined  harmony 
of  which  the  beauty  of  a flower  is  produced,  finds  far  more  pleafure  in  contemplating 
this  beauty  than  he  who  furveys  it  with  an  unfkilful  eye.  Thus  the  moral  fenfe  is 
generally  more  grofs  and  dull  in  the  ignorant  multitude,  than  in  the  w’ell  educated  and 
learned.  In  thofe,  however,  who  hav^e  not  at  leaft  fome  general  though  confufed 
notions  of  utility  and  noxioufnefs  in  aftions,  no  moral  tafte  exifts.  Experience  farther 
teaches  us,  that  the  examination  of  the  particular  component  parts  of  beauty  of  any 
kind,  if  it  too  frequently  and  almoft  conftantly  employ  the  mind,  is  injurious  to  our 
feelings.  The  mind  habituates  itfelf  to  a neglecft  of  the  compound  furvey  of  the  whole, 
and  its  delight  is  to  analyfe  it,  whence  it  falls  into  a way  of  contemplating  its  objedt 
microfcopically,  and  piece  by  piece.  Thus  many  antiquarians,  many  philologifts,  have 
deftroyed  their  tafte  for  the  exquifite  beauty  of  v/orks  of  art  and  genius:  the  fpeculative 
moralift,  who  confiders  moral  objedls  merely  with  the  underftanding,  and  for  the 
underftanding,  and  the  acute  cafuift,  who  diffedls  and  divides  virtue  and  vice  with  fo 
much  pains  and  labour,  render  themfelves  by  degrees  in  a great  meafure  incapable  of 
a lively  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  becoming  or  unbecoming,  in  characfter, 
manners,  or  aftions.  Finally,  if  any  one  had  wholly  deftroyed  or  loft  his  moral  tafte, 
more  powerful  means  of  exciting  and  flrarpening  his  lr,or.^l  perceptions  could  not  be 
found,  than  to  place  before  his  eyes  unexpeded,  moving,  boldly  drawn  fcenes  of  the 
varied  and  extenfive  happinefs  of  virtue,  and  as  ftrong  portraits  of  the  mifery  of  vice. 
As  far  as  the  moral  fenfe  is  capable  of  being  whetted  or  reftored,  it  muft  be  effeded  by 
ftrongly  impreflfed  notions  of  the  good  accruing  from  virtue,  and  the  evil  confequent  to 
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vice,  whilft  culpable  infenfibility  finds  in  the  world,  and  in  real  life,  what  Hogarth  has 
delineated  in  his  moral  pidtures.  The  father  in  RoulTeau’s  Emilius  employed  the  fame 
means  to  excite  an  abhorrence  of  the  excefies  of  debauchery  in  his  fon,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  reins  to  his  wild  defires:  he  led  him  to  an  hofpital,  where  the  fearful 
fcenes  of  pain  and  woe  difplayed  on  every  hand,  in  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  had  fallen 
vidtims  to  their  lulls,  could  not  but  warn  him  from  following  their  example. 

The  fecond  objedlion  made  to  our  hypothefis,  that  it  deftroys  the  proper  fignification, 
force,  and  value  of  the  moral  exprelTions  of  praife  and  blame,  or  that  it  enfeebles  or 
annihilates  the  impreflions  of  moral  beauty  and  nglinefs,  may  without  difficulty  be 
removed.  Thefe  never  can  be  the  confequences  of  our  inquiries.  Moral  relations  are 
fixed  conllant  appearances,  eftablifhed  on  the  nature  of  their  objedls,  and  of  our  minds. 
They  infallibly  prefent  themfelves  whenever  we  attentively  confider  adlions,  charadlers, 
or  manners,  and  mull  unavoidably  produce  the  perceptions  which  anfwer  to  them. 
Every  man  of  underftanding  confiders  the  fymmetry  of  a building  as  a mere  appearance  j 
yet  can  he  not  reafon  away  its  agreeable  effedb  on  his  optic  nerves,  or  the  difagreeable 
one  of  its  oppofite.  To  Newton’s  eye,  returning  from  the  contemplation  of  his  prifm, 
the  union  of  the  primitive  colours  mult  have  given  the  appearance  of  whitenefs,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  moft  ignorant  peafant. 

The  author  of  our  nature  had  unquellionably  wife  views,  when  he  fo  formed  our 
minds,  that  good  and  evil  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  being  fhould  have  different 
appearances  to  man,  and  excite  different  perceptions  in  him,  from  what  they  do  when 
occafioned  by  an  unintelligent  caufe.  If  we  would  have  juft  notions  of  thefe  final  caufes, 
let  us  compare  the  moral  marks  of  charadler  and  adlions,  fo  far  as  they  are  confidered 
as  beautiful  or  ugly,  feemly  or  unfeemly,  virtuous  or  wicked,  with  the  impreffion  by 
which  the  certain  worth  of  a piece  of  money  is  afcertained,  when  the  fovereign  or  ftate 
intend  not  to  affix  thereby  any  nominal  value  above  the  intrinfic  worth  of  the  coin,  but 
merely  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the  metal.  If  we  had  a fenfe  juft  and  delicate 
enough  to  enable  us  with  certainty  and  readinefs  to  diftinguilh  the  exadl  finenefs,  weight, 
and  value  of  any  piece  of  gold  or  filver  offered  us,  the  impreffion  would  be  fuperfluous 
and  unneceffary:  but  as  we  want  this  juft,  delicate,  and  ready  power  of  diftinguifhing, 
the  impreffion  on  a coin  mull  teach  us  its  true  worth,  and  this  not  only  faves  us  the 
trouble  of  weighing  and  affaying  it,  but  alfo  fecures  us  from  error  and  deception.  In 
like  manner,  the  moral  charadlers,  the  tokens  of  praife  or  blame,  which  our  perceptions 
imprefs  on  adlions,  tempers,  or  manners,  would  be  unneceffary  and  fuperfluous,  if  we 
poffeffed  fuch  a clear,  juft,  and  ready  penetration  of  the  natural  good  and  evil  to  be 
found  in  moral  objedls,  or  arifing  from  them,  that  we  could  with  accuracy  feparate 
them  from  each  other,  give  to  each  its  due  worth  and  proper  value,  and  appreciate  the 
objedl  as  a whole,  not  only  from  its  prefent  internal  conftitution,  but  with  refpedl  to  its 
relations,  tendencies,  and  confequences.  This  penetration,  however,  we  do  not  poffefs. 
To  fupply  its  place,  therefore,  it  is  ufeful  and  neceffary,  that  the  moral  fenfe  fhould 
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ftamp  on  aflions  and  manners  a mark  eafy  to  be  known.  As  reafon  cannot  conveniently 
aflay  her  objedls  by  feparating  them  into  their  component  parts,  the  fynthetic,  not 
analytic  view,  fupplies  the  place  of  a clear  knowledge,  and  accurate  calculation.  From 
the  natural  good  and  evil  found  in  moral  objedls,  it  creates  moral  good  and  evil,  or 
images  of  moral  beauty  and  uglinefs.  Thus,  particularly  with  a view  to  fliorten  the 
examination,  the  queftion,  what  is  good  or  bad,  juft  or  unjuft,  in  any  particular  cafe, 
is  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  perception.  What  we  lofe  in  clearnefs  by  thefe  means, 
is  made  up  by  the  quicknefs  and  ftrength  of  our  feelings. 

It  is  now  time,  a little  farther  to  illuftrate  the  application  which  Hartley  makes  of 
the  foregoing  hypothefis.  He  ftiews  from  it  the  infignificancy  of  the  objedion,  that, 
from  the  fyftem  of  neceftity,’  God  muft  be  the  author  of  fin.  In  refped  to  God,  fays 
he,  what  we  call  fin  is  nothing  but  natural  evil,  fo  far  as  it  is  modified  by,  occafioned 
by,  and  pervades  the  voluntary  adions  of  men.  We  cannot  afcribe  to  the  moft 
perfed  intelligence,  which  fees  nothing  confufedly,  but  every  thing  clearly  and  dif- 
tindly,  the  perceptions  which  moral  appearances  excite  in  us,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they 
differ  from  thofe  which  the  view  of  natural  evil  is  capable  of  producing.  He  fees 
what  conftitutes  the  real  ground  of  thefe  appearances.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
whole  queftion,  whether  God  be  the  author  of  fin,  has  no  meaning,  or  this : does 
natural  evil  in  general,  and  particularly  that  which  arifes  from  men’s  voluntary  adions, 
enter  into  the  defign  of  God  ? If,  however,  we  attribute  to  God  our  perceptions, 
and  what  this  evil  feems  to  us,  the  queftion  has  no  meaning.  In  finful  adions  God 
fees  the  caufe  of  them,  the  imperfedion  and  limited  faculties  of  the  creatures,  which, 
adive  or  paflive,  participate  them.  He  fees  the  evil  thence  arifing,  previoufly  con- 
fidered  feparately  and  individually.  In  and  for  itfelf  this  evil  is  not  his  purpofe : 
but  as  it  is  conneded  with  the  whole  fcheme  of  his  creation,  and  this  whole  fcheme  is 
by  him  approved,  as  in  it  particular  evil  tends  to  general  good,  and  as  the  goodnefs 
and  happinefs  of  finite  creatures  without  this  evil  would  be  impoffible,  it  muft  enter 
into  his  defign.  This  defign  required  the  greateft  poffible  variety  of  creatures:  in 
the  fcale  of  being,  then,  there  muft  have  been  a place  for  man  ; and  a certain  degree 
of  limitation  and  imperfedion,  to  diftinguifh  him,  as  well  from  the  creatures  above  as 
from  thofe  below,  muft  have  been  efifential  to  him.  If  the  errors,  faults,  and  imper- 
fedions  of  man  be  deducible  from  his  elTential  and  necelTary  limitation,  it  is  not 
poffible  for  him  to  be  without  thefe,  and  ftill  be  man.  His  Creator  is  fully  juftified 
if  no  human  being,  the  whole  confidered,  be  juftified  in  defpifing  the  gift  of  exiftence. 
He  is  fully  juftified,  if  man  be  from  his  nature  capable  of  no  happinefs,  or  a happinefs 
of  a growing  kind.  Such  a difpofition  prefuppofes  a growing  perfedion,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  man’s  exiftence  the  loweft  degree  of  that  perfedion  which  is  proper  to 
him.  For  the  fixke  of  brevity  I may  here  refer  to  what  I have  laid  in  a preceding 
remark  (p.  590.).  If  it  be  now  afked  : whence  arifes  the  moral  evil  of  human  nature  ? 
I would  anfwer;  it  is  the  confequence  of  man’s  limited  faculties,  and  capacity  for 
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perfe6tion.  The  latter  renders  it  necelTary,  that  he  Ihould  be  placed  on  the  lowed: 
ftep,  in  order  that  his  faculties  may  have  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  themfelves  gra- 
dually ; he  mud  be  a fenfitive  before  he  is  a rational  being.  But  fliould  he  have  a 
capacity  for  reafon,  or  be  an  agent  choofing  from  his  own  judgment,  he  mud;  poflefs 
a propenfity  to  agency  as  foon  as  he  can  ad.  He  mud  early  feel  his  dedination  to 
ad  after  his  own  inclination,  and  on  every  occafion  follow  this  propenfity.  He  mud 
fly,  or  at  lead  will  to  raife  himfelf,  before  he  has  wings.  I fhall  here  employ  a com- 
mon remark,  yet  not  the  lefs  to  the  purpofe : man,  w^hild  a merely  fenfitive  animal, 
exerts  his  agency,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  deer,  that  feels  himfelf  dedined  to  wear 
horns,  butts  with  his  head  before  his  horns  appear.  He  mud  oppofe  every  thing  that 
tends  to  obdrud  or  circumfcribe  this  propenfity.  Every  injundion  or  redraint  is  an 
odious  compulfion,  againd  which  his  freedom  revolts.  He  will  not  be  led  j he  will 
guide  himfelf.  But  fince  he  has  not  yet  the  necelTary  knowledge,  which  he  mud 
colled  from  experience,  he  is  expofed  to  the  illufions  of  his  fenfes,  and  thus  mud 
frequently  err,  and  choofe  evil  for  good.  From  often  repeated  error  he  will  acquire 
a readinefs  of  going  adray,  which  tardy  reafon  will  find  difficult  to  dedroy ; and  pro- 
penfities  will  arife,  which  a more  jud  and  perfed  knowledge  of  things  will  not  remove 
without  pain  and  toil.  Thus  the  moral  depravity  of  man  proceeds  from  the  limited 
date  and  conditutlon  eflential  to  his  nature.  Now  as  moral  evil  is  a confequence  of 
metaphyfical  evil,  and  nothing  more  than  natural  evil,  the  grand  quedion,  whence 
arifes  moral  evil  ? may  be  reduced  to  this,  whence  arifes  natural  evil  ? and  ultimately 
to  this,  what  is  the  caufe  of  metaphyfical  evil  ? This  quedion  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
fo  important  to  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  fo  puzzling  to  human  underdanding,  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  reduced  to  this : when  God  gave  exidence  to  beings  out  of  himfelf^ 
he  mud  have  made  them  limited,  or  have  multiplied  himfelf : if  the  latter  be  an 
impolfibility,  we  mud  grant  that  his  goodnefs  and  wifdom  might  produce  beings  with 
more  or  fewer  limitations. 


PROP.  CXV.  p.  347. 

Whether  fhilo/ophical  Free-Will  be  conftfient  with  the  Power  and  Knowledge  of  God. 

Our  author  here  Ifiews  in  a folid  and  conclufive  manner,  that  philofophical  free-will 
is  inconfident  with  the  divine  attributes  of  power  and  knowledge.  It  is  not  confident 
with  God’s  power,  fince  by  it  his  power  would  be  limited,  and  hence  be  no  longer 
infinite  : for  as  far  as  man  exercifed  this  free-will  he  would  be  independent  of  God.  It 
'may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  he  receives  this  free-will  from  God,  and  thus  is  dependent 
on  him  with  refped  to  the  pofleffion  of  it : but  as  foon  as  he  puts  it  into  adion,  he 
ceafes  to  be  under  God’s  power,  and  withdraws  himfelf  from  his  all-embracing  influ- 
ence. 
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ence.  If  God  have  beftowed  on  man  fuch  a free-will,  he  has  given  him  a power  of 
freeing  himfelf  from  his  fubjedlion  and  dependency.  This  fuppofition  brings  to  our 
minds,  in  fome  meafure,  what  the  poet  faid  of  Jupiter,  who  after  he  had  made  gold, 
was  aftonilhed  at  the  power  of  his  own  work,  and  confefled,  that  he  had  created 
a divinity  more  mighty  than  himfelf.  As  this  charge  may  appear  too  ftrong  to  the 
partifans  of  philofophical  free-will,  we  will  fliew  in  another  way,  that  this  free-will 
places  man  without  the  fphere  of  God’s  power  and  influence.  We  cannot  poITibly  form 
any  idea  of  the  influence  of  God’s  power,  but  that  it  a<5ls  upon  its  fubjed  either  medi- 
ately, or  immediately.  Any  other  way  is  as  inconceivable  as  power  without  effed  or 
influence.  If  man  exercife  philofophical  free-will,  God’s  power  cannot  ad  on  him 
immediately,  as  that  would  be  neceflity.  Neither  does  it  ad  mediately,  for  then  it 
would  ad  by  means  of  caufes  and  effeds,  or  of  fecondary  caufes.  This  is  equally 
inconfiftent  with  philofophical  free-will,  by  which  the  chain  of  caufes  is  broken.  As 
often  as  man  exercifes  this  free-will  he  cuts  afunder  that  chain  by  which  God  holds  and 
draws  all  things.  Either  he  is  himfelf  the  creator  of  human  adions,  or  chance  is  the 
lord  and  mafter  of  them,  and  forms  a new  chain  which  lafts  till  another  chance  breaks 
it,  or  produces  nothing  but  ifolated  links  united  to  no  others.  Whatever  is  effeded  by 
philofophical  free-will  has  the  original  grounds  of  its  poflibility  in  the  will  of  God,  as 
far  as  chance  is  eftabliflied,  and  authorized  to  produce  men’s  adions,  by  that  will : but 
that  of  two  pofTible  and  oppofite  adions  one  only  takes  place,  is  no  farther  afcribable  to 
the  will  of  God.  Whilft  God  has  left  this  to  chance  to  determine,  he  has  fo  far  fet 
limits  to  his  own  power,  and  left  himfelf  to  prefer  a certain  adion  or  its  oppofite, 
which  ever  blind  chance,  which  he  has  placed  by  his  fide  as  a fellow- creator,  wills  to  be 
produced.  In  fuch  an  adion  he  can  no  more  have  a determinate  will,  than  a man  in 
an  event  which  he  leaves  to  the  call:  of  a die.  No  one  can  in  this  cafe  determine 
whether  he  fhall  win  or  lofe ; and  when  he  leaves  it  to  chance,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  fliall  happen,  it  is  evident,  that  he  himfelf  determines  neither  of  the  two.  So  is  it 
with  God,  on  the  fuppofition  of  philofophical  free-will.  In  it  there  is  always  a chance, 
over  which  he  has  no  power  and  influence  becaufe  it  is  a chance.  If  we  fay,  that  he  can 
influence  the  event  by  the  produdion  and  connedion  of  circumftances,  that  can  only 
take  place  by  limiting  or  altogether  removing  the  aflumed  chance,  or  fo  far  as  man 
is  adually  determined  ah  extra  in  the  exercife  of  his  free-will.  If  it  be  ftid  God  mufl; 
have  thus  limited  his  power  when  he  willed  the  creating  man  a free-agent  this  is 
taking  for  granted,  that  philofophical  free-will  is  effential  to  man’s  agency,  a fuppo- 
fition which  has  already  been  fliewn  to  be  unfounded.  If  it  be  faid  fu  ther,  that  man 
can  be  fubjed  to  no  moral  imputation,  unlefs  God  have  fo  limited  his  power ; to  what 
has  before  been  faid  on  the  fubjed  we  may  add,  that,  whilft  on  this  fcheme  of  free-will 
man’s  adions  are  fubjed  to  chance,  it  is  not  more  proper  to  impute  to  him  merit  or 
demerit  for  his  adions,  than  if  they  were  fubjed  to  neeefllty.  If  the  atoms  of  Epicurus 
had  by  their  concourfe  formed  inisfliapen  malTes,  inftead  of  regular  bodies,  would 
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^ they  have  been  more  culpable,  or  deferving  of  punifhment,  if  under  the  guidance  of 
chance,  than  if  fubjed  to  the  laws  of  necelTity  ? (We  call  in  this  hypothefis  with  more 
confidence,  as  it  is  in  fadt  the  fame  with  the  philofophical  free-will  afcribed  to  man, 
except  that  the  latter,  whilft  under  the  dominion  of  chance,  admits  confeioufnefs,  the 
former  excludes  it).  If  imputation  and  punifhment  be  abfurd  and  irrational,  they 
muft  be  fo  in  the  higheft  degree,  on  the  fuppofition  of  chance,  as  being  altogether 
without  end  or  ufe.  Finally,  if  it  be  advanced,  that  God  voluntarily  fet  limits  to  his 
power,  and  thus  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  derogating  or  detradling  from  his 
greatnefs  ; it  muft  be  for  want  of  refledling,  that  this  would  be  fuch  a limitation  of  his 
authority,  as  would  render  it  impolTible  for  him  to  uphold  and  govern  the  world,  in  a 
great  meafure  at  leaft,  if  not  altogether.  Creatures  endowed  with  philofophical  free- 
will,  whether  they  exercife  it  conftantly  or  occafionally,  are  wholly  incapable  of  moral 
rule.  The  end  of  fuch  rule  is  to  lead  men  to  certain  purpofes  by  fetting  before  them 
motives.  When  thefe  motives  have  a certain  adequacy  to  the  underftanding  and  will, 
and  a determinate  power  on  the  mind,  men  are  governed,  or  the  intended  purpofes  may 
be  attained  with  and  by  them.  But  to  this  effe(fi:  it  is  necefifary,  that  they  have  no 
power  of  refifting  thofe  motives  which  are  to  them  the  ftrongeft,  or  have  no  philofo- 
phical free-will ; for  by  the  ufe  of  this  they  Vv^ould  at  once  annul  the  wifeft  regulations 
of  their  ruler,  remaining  obftinate  and  difobedient,  againft  all  knowledge  of  their  own 
good,  and  notwithftanding  his  giving  them  every  poftible  motive  to  obedience.  This 
will  hold  good  whether  we  fuppofe  God  or  man  to  be  the  ruler  of  fuch  fubjedls. 
A human  governor,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  able  to  produce  fufficient  motives,  and 
frequently  knows  not  what  motives  will  be  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  in  certain 
cafes.  Hence  he  cannot  lead  his  fubjedts  to  his  purpofes  fo  fully  as  he  would,  nor 
exercife  a perfedt  dominion  over  them.  But  the  all-wife  and  omnipotent  God,  who  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  knows  what  are  the  ftrongeft  motives  in  every  cafe,  is  capable  of 
producing  them,  fhould  maintain  the  moft  perfedt  and  unlimited  authority  over  his 
rational  creatures.  This  authority,  however,  would  be  circumferibed,  and  nearly 
annihilated,  if  ungovernable  man  could  render  himfelf  infenfible  to  all  motives,  and 
could  render  vain  by  his  free-will  all  the  meafures  of  divine  power,  and  all  the  ordinances 
of  divine  wifdom.  Thefe  abfurd  confequences  flow  from  the  dodlrine  of  philofophical 
free-will.  Experience,  however,  which  teaches  us,  that  man  is  adlually  governed  by 
man,  and  in  a great  meafure  led  to  the  purpofes  of  his  ruler,  and  that  many  may  be 
fubjedted  to  the  will  and  nod  of  one,  makes  not  a little  againft  fuch  a free-will.  If  every 
fubjedl  in  an  extenfive  kingdom,  governed  by  an  abfouite  monarch,  exercifed  philofo- 
phical free-will,  the  whole  fum  of  its  effedls  muft  be  capable  of  being  traced  in  an 
obvious  and  convincing  manner.  From  the  additions  which  each  individual  philofo- 
phical free-will  would  give  to  the  general  will,  fuch  an  unbridled,  fantaftic,  monftrous 

. chaos  would  ultimately  arife,  that  a concordant  and  univerfal  will,  moving  to  any 
determinate  end,  would  be  an  utter  impoflibility.  If,  however,  we  fuppofe  nothing  of 
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this  confufion  and  dlforder  in  a great  and  wifely /egulated  ftate,  but  rather  find,  that 
all  its  members  are  animated  with  one  mind,  and  moved  by  one  will,  there  mull  be 
fome  means  (and  thefe  means  can  be  nothing  but  motives)  capable  of  imparting  one 
will  to  many  men,  and  of  infallibly  attaining  their  end,  fince  they  elfiedl  it  in  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  a manner.  May  we  not,  then,  carry  our  conclufions  from  the  lefs  to  the  greater  ? 
If  man  can  fo  govern  man,  how  much  more  may  God  rule  him  to  the  fulfilling  of 
his  will  ? 

That  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  incompatible  with  philofophical  free-will  is  clearly 
fliewn  by  our  author,  and  has  already  been  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  others.  The 
defenders  of  this  free-will  have,  indeed,  already  given  up  thus  much  to  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents,  that  they  content  themfelves  with  afcribing  to  God  a probable 
foreknowledge  of  men’s  aftions.  But  MendellTohn,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Proba- 
bility, has  proved  in  a new  and  incontrovertible  manner,  that  a probable  foreknowledge 
is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  philofophical  free-will.  If,  fays  he,  God  have  a proba- 
ble foreknowledge  with  refpefl  to  our  free  aftions,  the  degree  of  this  probability  mult 
be  determinate,  as  there  cannot  be  a quantity  without  a determinate  degree,  if,  as  in 
this  cafe,  it  ultimately  will  be.  But  if  the  degree  of  the  divine  probability  be  deter- 
minate, the  proportion  which  the  grounds  of  probability  known  to  God  bear  to 
certainty  mult  be  given,  as  from  this  proportion  the  degree  of  probability  is  to  be 
eftimated.  The  grounds  of  probability  are  all  thofe  data  from  which  the  truth  is 
kownn,  and  which,  if  we  have  them  all,  produce  certainty,  if  we  have  a greater  or  lefs 
number  of  them,  produce  a higher  or  lower  degree  of  probability.  Now  whence  does 
God  take  thefe  grounds  of  probability  ? Necelfarily  from  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  free  agent  is  placed,  and  from  the  motives  and  incentives  that  determine  his  choice. 
But  all  the  circumftances  in  which  the  agent  is  placed,  and  all  his  motives  and  incen- 
tives are  infufficient  to  produce  a certainty  of  what  choice  he  will  make.  Thus  the 
degree  of  probability  cannot  be  determined  from  the  proportion  which  the  pofitive 
motives  bear  to  the  pofitive  and  negative  ones  taken  together  : otherwife  thefe  motives 
muft  include  fome  grounds  from  which  this  free  agent  is  determined  to  one  aftion  rather 
than  to  another.  Thus  the  more  pofitive  or  negative  motives  aft  upon  our  will,  the 
greater  the  probability,  that  we  fliall  do  or  avoid  a thing.  If  it  were  pofiible,  that 
infinitely  many  motives  Ihould  work  upon  our  will  to  the  produflion  of  a certain  aftion, 
they  would  conftitute  an  infinite  degree  of  probability,  or  a certainty,  as  according  to  the 
opinion  of  thefe  philofophers  the  maximum  of  our  free  aftions  is  only  to  be  fought  in 
mfinito.  Now  as  in  every  particular  cafe  only  a finite  number  of  motives  ad  upon  us, 
the  probability  of  the  divine  prefcience  is  to  certainty,  as  the  finite  number  of  the  mo- 
tives that  occafion  our  choice  is  to  an  infinite  number  of  the  fame,  or  the  degree  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  rz  o.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  juft  and  clear  than  this 
demonftration.  The  more  am  I aftoniftied,  that  Rautenberg  in  a remark  on  Hume’s 
F.ftays  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  tranflated  by  liim, 
fliould  difpute  this  argument,  or  rather,  admitting  the  premifes,  deny  the  conclufion. 
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He  conceives,  that  Mendelffohn  aflumes,  •without  any  grounds,  that  all  the  circum- 
fiances  in  which  a free  agent  is  placed  do  not  conftitute  a certainty,  which  can  only 
arife  from  an  infinite  number  of  motives : and  rather  believes,  that  from  a finite  num- 
ber fuch  a degree  of  force  may  arife,  as  to  incline  the  will  to  the  one  fide,  particularly 
when  no  motives,  or  very  feeble  ones  only,  exift  on  the  other.  But  does  not  this 
opponent  of  MendellTohn  perceive,  that,  according  ta  the  fyftem  in  difpute,  the 
circumftances  in  which  a free  agent  is  placed  cannot  poffibly  conftitute  certainty  ? For 
did  they  amount  to  a certainty,  this  free  agent  muft  in  reality  be  determined  by 
circumftances,  he  muft  a6t  according  to  this  determination  and  could  not  adt  otherwile, 
confequendy  the  freedom  of  indifferency,  or  the  freedom  by  which  man  can  refift 
thofe  motives  that  are  to  him  the  ftrongeft  at  the  time,  completely  falls  to  the  ground. 
If  he  can  refift  thefe  circumftances  he  is  not  determined  by  them.  If  he  be  not  deter- 
mined by  them,  there  are  no  grounds  from  which  his  refolution  can  be  known.  If  a 
given  number  of  motives  certainly  incline  the  will  to  one  fide,  he  who  knows  all  thefe 
motives,  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  a probable  foreknowledge,  as  he  muft  unquef- 
tionably  poffefs  a certain  prefcience.  But  this  is  ever  and  folely  the  cafe,  if  the  will 
be  determined  by  the  motives  adtually  prefent,  and  by  nothing  elfe.  It  is  not  neceflary 
to  add,  that  every  fuch  cafe  abfolutely  excludes  fuch  a freedom  as  enables  a man  to 
aft  in  oppofition  to  his  motives,  and  independent  of  them,  fo  that  they  are  infufficient 
to  determine  him,  and  their  power  muft  be  fupplied  by  fomething  elfe,  not  to  be 
defined,  if  a determination  take  place.  Rautenberg  alfo  advances,  that,  whilft  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  God  knows  things,  we  cannot  infer  any  objeftion  to 
a demonftrated  truth  from  his  knowledge.  Not  to  mention,  that  philofophical  free- 
will is  by  no  means  a demonftrated  truth,  this  is  in  faft  faying  nothing  to  the  purpofe, 
as  Hartley  very  juftly  ftiews.  We  freely  confefs,  that  no  argument  againft  philofo- 
phical free-will  is  here  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  prefcience  ; 
but  from  the  mere  exiftence  of  God’s  foreknowledge  of  men’s  aftions,  let  it  happen 
however  it  may,  we  conclude,  that  it  is  not  impoflible  to  foreknow  thofe  aftions,  and 
confequendy,  that  they  cannot  be  indeterminate  and  uncertain,  fince  were  they  fo  they 
could  not  be  foreknown,  either  by  God  or  by  any  other  intelligence,  as  what  is  abfo- 
lutely impoflible,  and  includes  a contradiftion,  is  not  more  fubjeft  to  the  power  of 
God,  than  to  that  of  any  other  being.  To  be  indeterminate  and  abfolutely  uncertain  in 
itfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  foreknown  as  certain  and  determinate,  conftitute  as 
formal  and  palpable  a contradiftion  as  can  be  conceived.  The  one  annihilates  the 
other.  Now  if  the  infinity  of  God  with  refpeft  to  his  other  attributes  cannot  make  any 
contradiftion  poflible,  however  infinite  his  knowledge  may  be,  it  extends  to  impolTibilities 
no  more  than  does  his  power.  But  to  be  uncertain  and  fortuitous,  and  yet  to  be  fore- 
known as  certain  and  neceflary,  conftitutes  a non-entity. 
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PROP.  CXVIII.  p.  35^. 

On  Injpiration. 

The  different  opinions  held  concerning  divine  infpiration  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  three.  Thefe  our  author  mentions,  with  the  grounds  for  them;  but  ftill 
fome  other  grounds  may  be  added.  There  are  alfo  fome  general  confiderations  which 
muff  have  weight  with  every  rational  and  thinking  follower  of  the  chriftian  religion,  in 
deciding  to  which  of  the  three  the  preference  fhould  be  given.  This  muff  firft  of  all 
be  laid  down  as  a principle,  as  it  indeed  is  by  Hartley,  that,  which  ever  of  the  three  be 
embraced,  we  pay  fuch  refpedl  to  revelation,  as  to  be  amended,  affured,  and  inftrudted 
in  the  way  of  falvation.  Thus  he  who  adopts  the  loweft  hypothefis  confiders  the 
fcripture  as  his  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  as  the  ground  of  his  hopes  and  expedlations. 
But  whether  his  opinion  of  divine  infpiration  be  in  reality  fufficient  to  this  purpofe  or 
not,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  fo  properly  determinable  on  general  principles,  and  from 
a general  view,  as  from  the  particular  way  of  thinking  of  the  party,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  forms  his  judgment.  It  may  feem  to  us,  that  no  one  can  attain 
a true  confidence  through  revelation,  or  a praffical  conviffion  of  the  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines, if  he  have  not  fo  high  an  opinion  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority  as  appears  to 
us  neceffary  for  our  own  truft  and  conviction.  In  this,  however,  we  frequently  err. 
How  many  pious  chriftians  are  Ihocked  and  hurt  by  the  various  readings  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  the  detection  of  faults  that  have  crept  into  the  modern  text  from  careleffnefs 
and  ignorance!  Unqueftionably  this  arifes  from  their  opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  facred  books  extending  itfelf  to  the  moft  trifling  circumftances,  to  words,  fyllables, 
and  letters,  with  which  overftretched  notion  the  remark  of  fuch  errors  does  not  accord. 
To  ftill  more  is  the  idea,  that  premeditated  additions,  defalcations,  or  corruptions  of 
the  fcriptures  have  taken  place,  totally  inadmiffible.  Now  as  thefe  find  fuch  a fuppo- 
fition  incompatible  with  their  high  veneration  for  the  fcriptures,  they  are  too  prone  to 
conclude,  that  all  who  affert,  or  even  think  poftible,  fuch  falfifications  of  particular 
paffagcs,  altogether  rejedt  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole.  It  will  probably  be 
admitted,  that  in  this  cafe  the  inference  from  ourfelves  to  others  is  precipitate  and  unjuft. 
But  we  muft  on  the  fame  principles  admit,  that  it  is  equally  unjuft  for  thole  who  enter- 
tain the  higheft  poffible  opinion  of  divine  infpiration,  to  deny  all  true  and  wholefome 
reverence  for  the  fcriptures  to  thofe  who  content  themfelves  with  the  loweft.  I fay  on 
the  fame  principles.  For,  if  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures,  even  to  each  individual  w^ord, 
fyllable,  and  letter,  were  the  immediate  work  of  God,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  the  fame  caufes  which  moved  God  himfelf  immediately  and  miraculoufly  to  fix  and 
determine  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures,  even  to  the  moft  unimportant  objedls,  would 
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have  moved  him  to  have  fuperintended  the  fecurity  and  prefervation  of  what  he  had  fo 
exactly  and  minutely  eftablifhed.  Were  it  neceflfary,  that  every  word  and  letter  fhould 
have  been  inlpired,  we  mull  alfo  fuppofe  it  necelTary,  that  every  infpired  word  Ihould 
retain  the  letters  appointed  by  God,  and  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  human  words  or 
letters.  Yes,  perhaps  fome  one  will  fay,  but  how  many  continual  miracles  muft  be 
requifite  to  this ! Let  us  however  confider,  that,  from  the  fuppofition,  fuch  a minute 
inlpiration  being  neceflary  to  the  falvation  of  mankind,  if  it  could  and  muft  have  hap- 
pened, its  requiring  more  or  fewer  miracles  is  of  no  moment  to  the  omnipotence  of 
God.  It  may  be  faid,  if  every  thing  in  the  fcriptures  were  not  fo  accurately  and 
minutely  determined  by  divine  infpiration,  we  could  not  have  fufficient  certainty  and 
confidence  in  the  divine  dodtrines.  Were  this  true,  there  muft  be  no  blunders  of 
copyifts,  no  inaccuracy  in  the  text,  and  no  accidental  error  in  the  fcriptures ; or  each 
individual  reader  of  them  muft  have  an  infallible  fenle,  by  which  he  might  diftinguifb 
the  divine  original  from  the  additions  made  by  men.  Even  had  he  this,  in  places 
where  alterations  have  adlually  been  made,  the  requifite  certainty  and  confidence  could 
not  poflibly  be  obtained : and  if  a man  extend  his  faith  to  words  and  letters,  this  very 
circumftance  muft  greatly  embarrafs  him.  If  the  pretext,  that  fo  many  continual 
miracles  are  neceftary  to  preferve  an  unalterable  purity  of  the  text,  be  at  all  valid,  the 
general  principle  muft  be  firft  admitted,  that  God  performs  as  few  miracles  as  pofTible, 
and  never  more  than  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  attainment  of  his  divine  purpofes. 
But  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  rafhnefs  in  us  to  determine  how  many  or  how  few 
miracles  are  requifite  to  anfwer  the  defigns  of  God.  However,  when  we  find,  that 
a certain  miracle  has  not  produced  certain  efiefts,  we  may  venture  humbly  to  prefume, 
that  fuch  a miracle  was  not  neceflfary.  But  here  this  is  aftually  the  cafe.  For  fince  fo 
many  variations  are  to  be  found  in  relpecft  to  words,  fyllables,  and  letters,  he  who  fees, 
and  is  confcious  of  thefe  variations,  cannot  pofTibly  confirm  his  faith  and  hopes  by  the 
notion,  that  the  words,  fyllables,  and  letters  which  he  has  before  him  were  immediately 
infpired  by  God. 

Should  any  one  hence  conclude,  that  in  this  cafe  we  can  never  be  certain  of  the 
true  fenfe  of  any  book  in  the  Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  a book ; I anfwer,  that,  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  a whole  book,  or  of  any  connedled  propofition,  we 
muft  not  attend  fo  much  to  particular  words,  as  to  the  connexion  of  all  the  words 
taken  together,  the  fcope  of  the  whole,  and  all  concomitant  circumftances.  Thus, 
though  a particular  word  might  be  falfified,  we  may  be  fofficiently  certain  of  the  tenour 
of  the  whole : for  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  the  whole  fhould  be  falfified ; and 
were  there  any  part  altogether  corrupted  and  erroneous,  either  it  would  have  no 
rational  meaning,  or  it  would  have  a fenfe  contradidory  to  the  purpofe  of  its  writer, 
and  the  general  tenour  of  the  fcriptures.  In  this  cafe,  we  could  make  no  ufe  of  fuch 
a text,  particularly  if  it  were  not  to  be  amended  and  reftored  by  the  help  of  criticifm, 
and  a comparifon  with  other  manufcripts  and  verfions.  If,  however,  a text  of  fcrip- 
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ture  have  an  intelligible  meaning,  confonant  to  the  defigns  of  its  divine  author,  and 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  \vhole,  we  may  be  fufficiently  certain,  that  it  is  not  throughout 
altered  and  corrupted.  But  this  does  not  prevent  a word  here  and  there  in  it  from 
being  erroneous : and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  we  build  on  particular  words  in 
our  expofition,  and  the  lefs  we  confider  the  conne6tion  of  the  whole,  the  purpofe  of 
the  writer,  and  the  like,  in  explaining  the  fenfe  of  a palTage,  the  lefs  certain  muft  our 
interpretation  be.  However  numerous  the  faults  and  errors  that  may  have  crept  into 
a book  of  Cicero,  if  the  whole  afford  an  intelligible  meaning,  we  can  determine  with 
fufficient  certainty  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  and  what  he  intended  to  fay,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  thefe  errors  and  imperfedlions,  if  we  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  found 
criticifm.  But  fhould  we  fet  afide  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  fliutting  our  eyes 
againft  the  light  to  be  derived  from  the  confideration  of  all  its  parts,  and  a comparifon 
of  them  with  each  other,  and  explain  his  fyftern  from  a fingle  exprelTion,  founding 
our  convidlion  of  his  defign  to  maintain  this  or  that  on  the  authenticity  of  a word,  our 
certainty  would  reft  on  very  flight  grounds.  The  lefs  probable  it  is,  that  all  we 
employ  to  afeertain  his  meaning  fhould  be  falfified  and  corrupted,  the  more  certain 
is  our  interpretation ; for  it  is  far  more  improbable,  that  the  whole  fhould  be  erroneous, 
than  that  a particular  word  fhould  be  fo. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  well-known  difpute,  whether  infpiration  extend  only  to  the 
fubjed  or  to  the  words  of  holy  writ.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  this  properly 
exprefles  the  true  point  in  difpute.  This  fhort  anfwer  may  be  given  to  the  queftion 
couched  in  fuch  terms : a fubjedl:  without  words  is  inconceivable,  fo  that  if  God 
infpired  the  fubjedl,  he  muft  have  infpired  words  exprefling  it.  But  this  anfwer  decides 
nothing  at  bottom : it  rather  leads  to  the  following  queftions.  What  is  the  general 
notion  of  infpiration  ? How  many  kinds  of  infpiration  are  there,  according  to  this 
notion  ? And  how  may  all  this  be  applied  to  the  holy  feriptures,  and  their  feveral 
parts  ? 

In  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  may  term  every  communication  of  our 
thoughts  and  perceptions  to  another,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  every  adtion  by  which 
we  determine  the  thoughts  and  perceptions  of  another  to  accord  with  our  thoughts 
and  perceptions  an  infpiration.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  infpii'ation,  therefore,  as 
there  are  modes  in  which  this  may  be  effefted. 

The  ways  in  which  a man  may  occafion  certain  thoughts  and  perceptions,  or  certain 
notions,  judgments,  and  opinions  in  another,  or  in  which  he  may  determine  him  to 
think  and  judge  thus  of  a fubjedt,  and  not  otherwife,  are  various;  and  fo  many  kinds 
of  infpiration  muft  we  admit.  Language  is  the  moft  perfedt  mean  of  propounding 
and  imparting  our  thoughts  to  others.  Thus  verbal  infpiration,  or  infpiration  by 
means  of  oral  or  written  words,  is  the  firft  and  moft  perfedl  kind.  But  other  figns 
and  fymbols  may  be  employed  inftead  of  words,  to  make  others  acquainted  with  our 
thoughts.  This  may  be  effedted  by  fignificant  geftures,  or  pidlures,  in  particular. 
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Thus  we  have  a kind  of  infpiration,  which,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  verbal,  we  may 
ftyle  figurative  or  fymbolical.  Farther,  we  may  impart  our  thoughts  on  a certain 
fubje6t  to  another,  by  placing  him  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  affording  him  fuch 
data  and  means  of  knowledge,  that  by  their  ufe  and  application  he  muft  neceffarily  be 
led  to  the  fame  thoughts  and  perceptions  of  the  fubje6l  as  we  have,  or  as  we  would 
imprefs  on  him.  As  this  fpecies  of  infpiration  differs  from  the  preceding  ones  in  more 
particularly  employing  the  mind  and  underftanding  of  the  perfon  infpired,  we  may 
term  it  co-operative  infpiration.  Finally,  we  can  conceive  of  a communication  of 
thoughts  by  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  JenJoriim^  and  by  its  means  upon  the 
mind,  whereby  thoughts  are  excited  and  imparted  to  the  intelle6l,  direftly  pro- 
ducing conceptions,  without  the  interference  of  any  known  means.  This  may  be 
ftyled  immediate  infpiration.  I believe  that  thefe  four  kinds  include  the  whole  of  our 
notion  of  infpiration,  and  conflitute  all  its  primary  divifions  j though,  by  varioufly 
combining  them,  other  kinds  might  be  formed,  and  fome,  if  not  all,  of  thefe  primary 
divifions  admit  of  being  fubdivided. 

Inftead  of  entering  farther  into  this  analyfis,  I will  inquire  into  the  end  that  may  be 
propofed  by  infpiration.  Tliis  end  mufl  be  confined  to  the  perfon  infpired,  or  to  others, 
or  it  muft  extend  to  both.  In  the  firfl  inftance  the  perfon  infpired  mufl  receive  fome 
information,  or  inflru6lion,  neceflfary  or  ufeful  to  himfelf  alone.  In  the  fecond,  he  will 
announce  what  is  ufeful  and  neceffary  to  others.  In  the  third,  the  inflrudlion  imparted 
to  him  is  applicable  both  to  others  and  himfelf,  and  he  receives  it  equally  for  both. 
If  Infpiration  have  any  rational  end,  a fourth  cafe  is  not  to  be  conceived.  In  the  firfl 
cafe  the  inftrudion  mufl  be  perfectly  underflood  by  the  perfon  infpired,  otherwife  he 
could  derive  no  benefit  from  its  being  imparted  to  him.  In  the  third  cafe  he  mufl 
underfland  it  likewife,  at  leafl  in  part  though  it  may  not  be  neceffary  for  him  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  it,  as  a part  may  concern  others  alone.  So  far,  however,  as  he  is 
interefled  in  it,  what  it  announces  mufl  be  intelligible  to  himfelf.  In  the  fecond  cafe 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  neceffary,  that  he  fliould  underfland  what  he  is  to 
deliver.  He  is  but  the  meffenger,  conveying  inflruflions  that  may  be  concealed  from 
his  knowledge.  In  this  cafe,  the  third  kind  of  infpiration,  which  we  have  termed 
co-operative,  would  be  inadmiffible ; and  the  fourth,  or  immediate,  would  fcarcely  be 
applicable.  For  the  conceptions  produced  in  the  mind  by  this,  which  we  mufl  fuppofe 
fubjed  to  the  general  laws  of  the  underflanding,  though  excited  in  an  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  manner,  cannot  poffibly  be  unintelligible  to  the  mind  that  forms  them,  and 
expreffes  them  by  words : even  were  the  words  anfwering  to  the  ideas  imbibed  or 
impreffed  at  the  fame  time  with  them,  which  would  render  this  kind  of  infpiration  the 
fame  as  to  the  principal  point  with  the  firfl.  Both  the  firfl  and  fecond  kinds  of  infpira- 
tion, however,  are  admiffible  in  this  cafe.  In  the  firfl  and  third  cafe  any  of  the  kinds 
of  infpiration  might  take  place,  though  all  might  not  be  equally  fuitable,  which  would 
depend  on  the  fubjed  of  the  infpiration.  If  we  would  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
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the  point  in  queftlon,  we  fliould  now  inquire  on  what  occafion  each  kind  of  Infplration 
might  be  moft  conveniently  employed. 

The  fubjeft  of  infpiration  may  be  either  hiftorical,  or  dodlrinal ; it  may  relate  to 
occurrences  or  doflrines.  Occurrences  may  be  either  paft,  or  future ; doftrines  may 
be  either  credenda,  or  agenda^  articles  of  faith,  or  rules  of  condud.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  what  kind  of  infpiration  would  be  moft  adequate  to  each  purpofe.  To  begin  with 
paft  occurrences.  Of  thefe  either  we  had  teftimonies,  accounts,  and  traditions,  prior 
to  infpiration,  and  independent  of  it,  or  we  had  them  not.  If  we  had  them  not,  the 
third  kind  of  infpiration  is  evidently  inadmiffible:  for  there  would  exift  no  no 
fources  of  knowledge,  by  the  ufe  of  which  the  perfon  infpired  might  be  brought  to  thofe 
notions  which  were  to  be  imparted  to  him.  Neither  is  the  fecond  fuitable  to  the  pur- 
pofe, as  it  would  be  inadequate  to  the  defign  of  delivering  a hiftory  in  chronological 
order,  with  fcrupulous  exadnefs,  and  hiftoric  truth  confequently  it  ought  not  to  be 
employed  where  this  is  requifite.  In  this  cafe  the  firft  kind  is  the  moft  convenient, 
though  the  fourth  might  indeed  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  oral  or  written 
accounts  of  fuch  occurrences  exift,  though  either  the  firft  or  fourth  kind  might  be  ufed 
likewife  here,  yet  the  third  appears  to  deferve  the  preference,  for  the  following  reafons. 
Firft,  as  it  is  fufficient  to  the  end,  which,  confidering  that  it  is  the  moft  natural,  whilft 
the  others  are  fupernatural,  renders  it  preferable  to  thefe : fecondly,  as  it  will  exercife 
and  improve  the  mental  faculties  and  underftanding  of  thofe  to  whom  hiftory  is  thus 
infpired,  or  to  whom  knowledge  is  thus  imparted : and,  more  efpecially,  in  the  third 
place,  as  it  is  the  moft  credible,  and  adequate  to  the  end  of  infpiration,  fo  far  as  the 
occurrences  made  known  are  to  be  admitted  as  true  by  others.  To  conceive  this  the 
more  clearly,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  a writer  gives  a hiftory  of  a certain  remote  period,  of 
which  we  had  accounts  before  him,  and  ftill  exifting  in  his  time,  and  exprefsly  declares, 
that  his  hiftory  is  not  compiled  from  thofe  accounts,  but  written  in  confequence  of 
immediate  infpiration  from  God.  Now  would  fuch  a writer  be  credited  by  pofterity  ? 
Would  after-ages  rather  rely  on  him,  than  believe  the  accounts  exifting  elfewhere,  in 
points  in  which  his  hiftory  contradicted  or  deviated  from  thofe  accounts?  Would  not 
rather  the  pretence  of  the  divine  revelation  and  infpiration  of  a hiftory,  which  the  nar- 
rator might  have  known  without  thefe,  from  the  accounts  exifting,  frO;m  the  teftimony 
of  witnefiTes  of  the  occurrences,  or  from  his  own  knowledge  (if  he  be  writing  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  time)  and  which  he  might  have  related  with  fufficient  accuracy  by  the 
exercife  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the  neceflary  examination,  be  very  improbable  ? 
Much  more  credible  would  the  writer’s  narration  be,  did  lie,  in  exprefs  terms,  or  by 
the  actual  ufe  of  the  accounts  ftill  extant,  limit  his  claim  of  divine  infpiration  to  this, 
that  he  wrote  his  hiftory  at  the  command  of  God,  endued  with  fuch  faculties,  and 
placed  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  moft  accurate  and  true 
account  poffible,  from  the  fources  that  were  in  exiftence. 
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Should  the  hiftorian  relate  fuch  circumftances  and  incidents  as  could  not  be  the 
fruits  of  his  own  underftanding,  being  fuch  as  a mind  merely  human  could  not 
difcover,  he  muft  be  indebted  for  them  to  a higher  revelation.  In  this  cafe  the  claim 
of  fuch  a revelation  would  not  weaken  his  credibility,  as  by  it  he  would  be  informed 
of  circumftances,  which  his  mind  could  not  otherwife  have  conceived.  If,  however, 
he  promulgate  no  circumftances  or  incidents  undifcoverable  by  human  inveftigation, 
fuch  an  immediate  revelation  would  be  unneceflary  and  improbable.  As  to  what 
concerns  future  events,  it  muft  be  confidered  whether  they  be  delivered  with  accuracy, 
and  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hiftory,  or  only  under  general  types,  with  fome  degree  of 
obfcurity,  and  without  a precife  defcription  of  particular  circumftances.  If  the  former, 
the  fame  may  be  faid  as  of  paft  occurrences  of  which  we  have  no  account ; if  the  latter, 
no  one  of  the  kinds  is  more  apt  than  the  fymbolical ; and  in  all  cafes  the  immediate, 
with  which  the  fymbolical  may  be  united.  Of  dodlrines,  and  rules  of  condutft,  we 
muft  obferve,  that  they  will  be  either  altogether  arbitrary,  that  is  not  fo  connetfted 
with  the  natural  or  acquired  knowledge  of  the  perfon  infpired  as  to  be  a regular  confe- 
quence  of  it;  or  they  will  not  be  in  this  fenfe  arbitrary.  If  they  be  the  former,  they 
muft  be  infpired  after  the  firft,  fecond,  or  fourth  manner ; and  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  precifely  determined,  the  firft  and  fourth,  or  the  fecond,  will  be  moft 
fuitable.  If  the  doftrines  and  precepts  be  fuch  as  might  flow  from  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  infpired  perfon,  the  third  kind  of  infpiration  feems  preferable,  principally 
for  thefe  reafons,  that  tluis  they  would  render  the  ideas  of  the  perfon  infpired  more 
perfeft,  and  exalt  his  underftanding.  For  this  purpofe  doftrines  and  their  application 
muft  be  made  more  clear  to  him,  and  moral  precepts  more  engaging,  and  eafier  to 
pra6life,  whilft  he  is  inftrufted  in  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Before  I apply  what  has  been  faid  to  the  holy  fcriptures  in  particular,  I fhall  make 
the  two  following  general  remarks.  In  the  firft  place,  I prefume,  that  in  the  infpira- 
tion of  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  well  as  in  all  other  meafures  relative  to  religion,  its  foun- 
dation, fupport,  and  propagation,  God  employs  natural  means,  or  means  agreeable 
to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  and  refrains  from  extraordinary,  fupernatural,  or 
miraculous  ones,  as  long  as  the  former  are  fufficient  to  effecft  the  purpofes  of  God  in 
religion,  having  recourfe  to  miracles  only  when  they  are  abfolutely  neceflTary.  It  is 
true,  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  by  reafoning  a priori  when  natural  means 
are  fufficient  to  the  purpofes  of  God ; but  analogy  and  comparifon  may  help  us  to  fome 
conjedtures,  and  we  cannot  err  very  widely  from  the  truth  in  expedling  God  to  adt  in 
the  like  manner  in  like  inftances.  My  fecond  remark  is  this,  that,  in  folving  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  divine  infpiration,  that  folution,  which  leaves  the  feweft  difficulties, 
perplexities,  and  concradidtions,  is  to  be  preferred  ; rejedling  every  other,  which,  in- 
ftead  of  removing  thofe  difficulties,  tends  rather  to  make  them  inexplicable. 

I will  now  examine  whether  the  preceding  theory  of  infpiration  may  be  applied  to 
the  infpiration  of  the  holy  fcriptures.  Let  us  firft  confider  the  different  fubjedls  of  the 
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facred  writings.  They  contain  doftrines,  prophecies,  and  hiftories.  The  doiftrines 
are  of  fuch  a nature,  that  we  may  apply  to  them  the  forementioned  divifion.  There 
are  pofitive  dodrines,  and  arbitrary  precepts  j not  fo  in  themfelves,  but  with  refpedl 
to  the  underftanding  of  man.  Thus  we  may  apply  to  thefe  the  foregoing  confequence, 
that  they  were  imparted  to  mankind  by  the  firft:  and  fourth  kind  of  infpiration.  God 
has  made  known  to  the  infpired  perfon,  what  he  and  others  fliould  do,  by  means  of  an 
oral  or  written  inftruftion  ; and  this  inftru6lion  was  communicated  fupernaturally,  as  no 
ordinary  or  natural  inftru(5llon  would  have  been  fufficient  to  the  purpofe.  But  again, 
natural  means  were  as  much  as  poflible  employed,  and  the  laws  of  human  reafon  as 
little  as  might  be  deviated  from.  Thus  the  moft  important  inftrudion  muft  have  been 
communicated  in  human  guife,  and  in  the  manner  of  common  information.  Superior 
beings  muft  have  appeared  as  men,  and  uttered  human  words,  or  the  perfon  infpired 
muft  at  leaft  have  heard  a human  voice.  The  moft  weighty  religious  precepts  were 
imparted  to  the  apoftles  by  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form,  and  in  a natural  manner. 
In  fome  extraordinary  cafes  only,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  in  which  their 
ignorance  might  have  led  them  into  great  perplexity,  a fupernatural  revelation  was 
communicated  to  them.  So  far,  however,  as  thefe  truths  and  precepts  might  have 
followed  of  themfelves  from  their  natural  and  acquired  knowledge,  we  may  prefume, 
that  the  third  fpecies  of  infpiration  was  combined  with  the  firft.  Thus  from  the  union 
of  thefe  two  kinds  the  moft  perfedt  infpiration  arofe  j whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  were  the  moft  ufual,  though  without  exclufion  of  the  fecond  and  fourth.  Thofe 
dodlrines  and  precepts  which  are  not  arbitrary,  but  merely  rational,  as  in  fome  of  the 
Pfalms  for  inftance,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  the  book  of  Job,  may 
aptly  be  referred  to  the  third  fpecies,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  them  as  of  hiftory. 

Prophecies  come  under  the  fecond  and  fourth  kinds  of  infpiration.  They  are  imparted 
by  vifion  and  fymbolical  perceptions  in  trances  or  dreams,  in  which  future  events  are 
reprefented  as  in  a pidture,  or  in  which  human  voices  and  words  are  heard.  This 
diftindlion  is  here  to  be  made,  that,  when  the  fubjedt  of  the  prophecy  is  made  known 
to  the  prophet  by  external  types,  the  fecond  kind  takes  place : but  when  it  is  feen  or 
heard  by  means  of  an  immediate  influence  on  his  imagination,  the  fourth.  How  far 
this  fourth  kind  of  infpiration  is  more  or  lefs  natural,  I fliall  not  venture  to  determine. 
It  is  fo  far  fupernatural,  however,  that  one  man  cannot  infpire  another  by  its  means, 
but  only  God  himfelf,  or  perhaps  fome  being  fuperior  to  man,  under  his  diredlion:  and 
inafmuch  as  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  operation  which  produces  a feries  of  concep- 
tions in  tlie  mind,  not  founded  on  its  former  ideas,  on  its  previoufly  acquired  knowledge, 
or  on  any  external  perceptions,  this  kind  of  infpiration  is  not  only  fupernatural,  but  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all.  One  thing,  however,  I muft  obferve,  that  it  happens  for  the  moft 
part,  in  all  probability,  if  not  conftantly,  in  a dream  or  trance.  And  the  reafon  of  this 
feems  to  be,  that  the  perfon  infpired  might  have  a remarkable  ground  of  diftindlion, 
whereby  to  diferiminate  the  divine  infpiration  from  his  own  thoughts  and  conceptions. 
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This  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  were  the  infpiration  confounded  with  the  chain 
of  his  ordinary  conceptions,  without  any  ftriking  mark  of  diftindion,  and  were  it  pre- 
ceded by  no  warning  to  point  it  out  as  extraordinary  and  divine.  A mere  internal 
admonition,  that  what  a man  is  about  to  think  will  be  by  divine  infpiration,  feems 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from  felf-deception,  if  the  admonition  be  unaccompanied 
with  decifive  external  circumftances,  or  if  the  perfon  infpired  be  affured  only  by  his 
natural  conceptions.  If  fuch  criterions  fail,  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  thought  of 
an  approaching  infpiration  itfelf  is  not  his  own  natural  conception,  and  particularly  if  he 
be  accuftomed  to  exped  infpirations  from  God.  This  remark  is  perfectly  confonant  to 
what  we  learn  of  immediate  infpiration  from  the  holy  fcriptures.  When  the  prophets 
fay : the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  : if  we  fuppofe  it  to  mean,  that  the  fpirit  came 
over  them,  or  fell  upon  them,  it  will  unqueftionably  fignify  a ftate  of  fupernatural  trance. 
The  prophets  received  what  was  revealed  to  them  in  vifions  and  dreams.  When  Paul 
was  honoured  with  that  high  revelation,  he  was  entranced,  fo  that  he  knew  not  whether 
he  was  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Peter  faw  a vifion,  when  he  was  inftruded, 
that  the  diftinftion  betwixt  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould  be  done  away.  An  angel 
appeared  to  him  in  prifon,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  fhould  go  out  of  it  free.  We  find, 
that,  in  every  town  upon  his  journey,  the  fpirit  informed  Paul,  by  prophets,  and  not 
by  an  indifcriminate  infpiration,  that  affliftion  and  bondage  awaited  him  in  Jerufalem. 
At  another  time,  a man  flood  by  him  in  a dream,  telling  him  what  he  was  to  do. 
Thefe,  and  many  other  examples  which  I could  produce,  feem  to  fliew,  firfl,  that, 
when  an  immediate  infpiration  took  place,  it  happened  in  trances  or  dreams  j fecondly, 
that,  when  this  did  not  occur,  the  divine  inflrudtion  was  communicated  by  means  of 
external  appearances,  intelligible  exprefiions,  or  other  figns  and  thirdly,  that  every 
immediate  infpiration  was  accompanied  with  fuch  remarkable  and  extraordinary  circum- 
flances  as  convinced  both  the  infpired  perfon  and  others  of  a fupernatural  influence. 

A knowledge  of  pafl  occurrences  was  imparted,  where  it  was  poffible,  by  means  of 
the  third  fpecies  of  infpiration.  Here  we  may  limit  the  divine  infpiration  to  a particular 
call  of  God,  or  a requifition  from  providence  to  write  (a  call  that  might  be  communi- 
cated to  the  hiflorian  by  means  of  the  remarkable  circumftances  in  which  he  was 
placed)  to  the  indication  of  the  neceflTary  materials,  to  the  gift  of  requifite  attention, 
ability,  and  love  of  truth,  and  finally  to  fuch  a combination  of  circumftances,  as  would 
produce  a hiftory  as  accurate  and  perfedt  as  the  fources  whence  it  was  derived  would- 
admit,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  written.  On  thefe  principles, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  fhould  we  form  our  judgment  of  the  hiftorical  writers  of  die  Old 
Teftament.  They  have  compiled  a true  and  acccurate  hiftory  from  the  accounts  and 
documents  which  they  had  before  them.  They  frequently  refer  to  thofe  more  ancient 
accounts,  as  the  fources  and  vouchers  of  their  narration.  If  in  thefe  they  found  circum- 
ftances not  true,  which  however  we  have  no  reafon  to  prefume,  they  muft  have  recorded 
them,  fuppofing  them  not  fufficiently  important  to  have  prevented  the  defign  and  utility 
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of  their  hlftory.  Excepting  this  cafe,  then,  which  is  not  a very  probable  one,  we  muft 
allow  them  the  fame  credibility  as  a profane  hiftorian,  whofe  hiftory  of  ancient  times  is 
interfperfed  with  improbable  ftories  foreign  to  his  fubjedt.  This  would  be  fo  far  from 
weakening  his  authority,  that  it  would  rather  be  a proof  of  his  authenticity : for  it  was 
the  charafleriftic  of  the  earlieft  ages  to  relate  natural  occurrences  in  a poetical  and 
allegorical  ftyle,  to  drefs  up  true  hiftory  in  the  imagery  of  fancy,  and  to  give  it  an 
appearance  of  the  marvellous,  by  which  none  who  knew  how  to  ftrip  it  of  its  poetic 
garb  were  deceived.  Such  being  the  characfteriftic  of  the  firft  ages,  and  the  moft 
ancient  records  we  have  being  written  in  fuch  a ftyle,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  hiftorian 
carefully  to  purfue  the  fame  track,  and  by  no  means  diveft  his  account  of  thofe  traits, 
which  would  tend  to  prove  his  veracity  to  pofterity. 

On  thefe  principles,  the  hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament  has  a great  pre-eminence 
over  that  of  the  Old,  in  this  refpe(ft,  that  its  writers  deliver  the  hiftory  of  their  own 
times,  and  relate  things  which  they  faw  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own 
ears,  or  which  they  received  from  immediate  eye  or  ear  witnefles.  As  they  tell  what 
they  heard  from  the  word  of  life,  what  they  had  feen  with  their  eyes,  and  what  they 
had  felt  with  their  hands,  or  as  they  had  received  it  from  thofe  who  faw  all  from  the 
beginning,  and  were  minifters  of  the  word,  and  as  they  relate  every  thing  from  the 
commencement,  they  have  a claim  to  the  confidence  of  their  readers : and  when  they 
advance  this,  they  appear  by  the  ftyle  of  their  hiftory,  to  lay  claim  only  to  human 
credibility,  though  to  the  higheft  degree  of  it.  If  to  this  we  add  what  has  been  faid 
of  that  fpecies  of  infpiration,  according  to  which  they  wrote,  their  hiftory  will  not  want 
any  of  that  divine  authority  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  teftimony  of  an  hiftorian, 
who,  as  I fhall  hereafter  fhew,  muft  alfo  retain  credibility  as  a man.  It  will  diminifli  the 
general  authority  of  their  hiftory  as  little  as  its  utility,  let  a man  decide  as  he  will,  whe- 
ther they  could  be  or  adually  were  exempted  from  all  trifling  inaccuracies,  or  defedl  of 
memory,  in  point  of  time  or  other  unimportant  concomitant  circumftances ; or,  which 
is»^ar  more  probable,  in  the  extraordinary  circumftances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
with  their  fcrupulous  exaftitude,  permitted  themfelves  to  leave  gaps,  where  they  knew 
not  fome  incident  with  certainty.  We  have  at  leaft  no  fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe  them 
liable  to  fuch  faults ; and  the  few  apparent  contradidions  in  their  accounts  may  pro- 
ceed from  our  ignorance  of  many  particular  circumftances,  from  their  thorough  con- 
vidtion  of  the  truth  of  their  hiftory,  and  the  negled  of  relating  events  after  a regular 
plan  concerted  amongft  themfelves  thence  arifing,  and  from  the  various  fituations  and 
points  of  view  from  which  they  faw  particular  occurrences.  Their  deviation  from 
chronological  order  may  be  defended  from  the  confideration,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
indifpenfable  duty  of  an  hiftorian  to  relate  events  ftriftly  in  the  order  of  time,  that  the 
facred  writers  never  profeflfed  to  do  this,  and  that  their  writings  are  not  deficient  in 
order,  as  they  have  obferved  that  of  place,  or  of  fimilar  and  correfpondent  incidents. 
'Diis  mode  of  juftifying  them  feems  to  me  at  leaft  far  preferable  to  that  of  fuppofing, 
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that  they  have  adually  followed  a ftrift  chronological  order,  and  that  the  fame  occur- 
rence happened  more  than  once,  which  is  highly  improbable. 

Thofe  doftrines  and  precepts  which  they  were  capable  of  deducing  from  the  truths 
which  were  known  or  communicated  to  them,  by  the  natural  powers  of  their  under- 
ftanding,  feem  not  to  have  required  an  immediate  infpiration.  Such  an  infpiration 
would  have  been  of  no  advantage,  and  would  have  converted  the  facred  writers  into 
Ipeaking- trumpets,  which  utter  juft  as  many  words  as  are  put  into  them,  and  no  more, 
or  amanuenfes,  writing  only  what  is  diftated  to  them.  Befiides  what  I have  already 
faid  on  this  fubjeft,  the  following  reafons  feem  to  prove  the  reverfe  of  this  fuppofition. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  apparent  from  their  writings,  that  what  they  deliver  has 
been  revolved  in  their  own  minds.  They  argue  and  conclude,  they  lay  down  princi- 
ples and  conlequences,  and  thence  frame  new  indudions.  Had  they  a particular  and 
immediate  revelation  of  what  they  thus  prove,  all  this  would  be  in  fome  relpeds 
unneceflary,  in  others  improper.  In  that  cafe,  the  Lord  Jaid  it,  would  have  been  the 
only  valid  argument,  and  a convincing  one  to  thofe  who  admitted  their  divine  infpira- 
tion. This  argument  would  have  been  equally  valid  for  the  fundamental  truths  of 
their  fyftem,  and  for  the  minuter  branches  arifing  from  their  developement.  We  may 
require  a man  to  believe  us  on  our  words  (and  who  might  with  more  propriety  require 
thus  to  be  believed  than  the  apoftles,  were  they  immediately  infpired  in  every  thing 
they  wrote  ?)  and  fo  far  as  we  have  a right  to  require  this  we  need  not  enter  into  any 
proof  of  the  matter  to  be  believed.  What  we  have  to  prove,  perhaps,  is  our  title  to 
fuch  a belief.  Nay,  it  may  fbmetimes  be  injurious  to  a good  caufe,  to  permit  our- 
felves  to  enter  into  an  unneceftary  demonftration,  as  when  the  proof  is  in  itfelf  difficult, 
and  our  arguments  are  not  fufficiently  clear  and  perfuafive  to  thofe  whom  we  would 
convince.  In  fuch  a cafe,  having  waved  our  greateft  advantage,  and  appealed  to  the 
weight  of  our  arguments,  and  the  judgment  of  thofe  whom  we  would  convince,  we 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  being  believed  on  our  aflertion,  but  would  have  unnecef- 
farily  fubmitted  ourfelves  to  the  decifion  of  people  who  were  not,  perhaps,  proper 
judges  of  the  queftion.  If  we  do  not  fucceed  in  fatisfying  them  with  our  arguments, 
we  have  given  them  a right  to  rejeft  our  aflertion.  Let  any  one  determine,  whether 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  apoftle  Paul,  who  frequently  confirms,  what  he  might  have 
placed  beyond  a doubt  by  a mere  appeal  to  that  immediate  infpiration  from  which  he 
fpoke,  by  a long  feries  of  arguments  from  revealed  truths,  invites  his  readers  them- 
felves,  for  their  conviftion,  to  examine  the  relation  of  what  he  advances  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  leaves  it  to  a difficult  demonftration  ( but  theje  are  things  not  eajy  to  be 
mderjiood ) to  decide,  whether  it  fbould  be  admitted,  or  rejeded.  His  arguments  are 
in  themfelves,  it  is  true,  neither  equivocal  nor  indecifive,  but  they  might  eafily  be  fo 
to  thofe  whom  the  apoftle  would  convince.  At  all  events,  however,  this  prolixity  of 
argumentation  was  unneceflTary,  and  a far  more  difficult  mode  of  convincing,  than  an 
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appeal  to  immediate  infpiration,  which  might  have  been  more  eafily  proved,  had  the 
apoltle  been  in  reality  immediately  infpired  in  every  thing  he  wrote. 

As  what  I have  hitherto  faid  againft  the  immediate  infpiration  of  the  apoftolic  writers, 
when  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  a particular  revelation,  holds  more  efpecially  with 
regard  to  St.  Paul,  and  his  epiftles,  I may  be  permitted  fome  remarks  relative  to  that 
apoftle.  Peter  fays  of  him,  that  in  his  letters  are  things  difficult  to  be  underftood. 
But  we  could  fcarcely  allow  this,  were  the  words  he  utters  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
fpirit  of  God.  In  fuch  a cafe  we  might  prefume,  that  perfpicuity  would  have  been 
preferred  to  an  obfcure  ftyle.  If  it  be  faid : the  holy  fpirit  dictated  in  the  ftyle  in 
which  Paul  himfelf  would  have  written  : fuch  a di6lation  appears  altogether  unneceffary, 
as  it  would  not  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  learned  apoftle’s  ideas,  or  to  placing 
them  in  a clearer  order.  Befides,  Peter  fays  further,  that  Paul  wrote  according  to 
the  wifdom  given  to  him.  What  ufe  would  he  have  made  of  this  wifdom,  had  he 
written  as  a mere  amanuenfis  ? What  were  the  advantages  of  his  learning,  and  pro- 
found fcience,  if  his  tongue  or  hand  alone  had  been  employed  in  the  delivery  of  divine 
truths,  and  not  his  underftanding  ? This  expreffion  feems  to  me  to  accord  with  what 
I have  faid  of  the  infpiration  of  dodtrines.  Befides  their  own  ftock  of  knowledge  and 
wifdom,  acquired  by  natural  means,  the  apoftles  had  received  the  neceffiary  illumina- 
tion and  inftruftion,  either  by  the  firft  or  fourth  kind  of  infpiration,  and,  when  they 
taught,  were  left  to  this  wifdom  as  a true  and  competent  guide,  by  means  of  which 
they  more  amply  unfolded  the  revealed  inftrudlion,  affimilated  in  their  minds  with 
their  own  knowledge,  appplied  it  to  particular  cafes,  and  placed  it  in  the  proper  order 
and  connexion.  The  other  apoftles  received  their  inftrudlions  immediately  from 
Chrift ; and  where  this  inftruftion  was  infufficient,  the  want  was  fupplied  by  occafional 
revelation.  It  does  not  appear  probable  to  me,  that  they  were  immediately  indebted 
to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  they  received  at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft,  for  the 
gofpel  truths  which  they  preached.  Neceflary  as  this  extraordinary  gift  was  in  every 
point  of  view,  that  they  might  bear  teftimony  of  Jefus  with  fuccefs,  I cannot  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  it  confifted  in  a conftant  and  uninterrupted  infpiration  of  thofe  truths. 
This  gift  could  not  render  particular  infpirations  unneceftary,  for  they  themfelves 
communicated  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  others,  who  did  not  thereby  become  infpired,  and 
were  far  from  being  exalted  to  that  high  degree  of  illumination  which  the  apoftles 
attained.  Finally,  Jefus  himfelf  declares,  that  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  to 
recal  to  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  faid  to  them,  fome  parts  of 
which  they  had  not  comprehended,  and  others  forgotten,  thus  to  lead  them  in  the  way 
of  truth,  and  render  the  inftru£tions  they  had  received  from  him  ufeful  and  profitable. 
— But  how  does  this  affed;  the  apoftle  Paul  ? He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
taught  by  Jefus  during  his  abode  upon  earth,  and  confequently  muft  have  received  his 
knowledge  by  infpiration,  as  he  at  different  times  exprefsly  declares,  for  inftance, 

I Cor.  ii.  No  doubt  he  had  learnt  many  things  from  the  other  apoftles,  with  whom 
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he  had  a6lually  converfed  concerning  the  truth,  as  he  aflerts  Gal.  ii.  2.  As,  in  the 
remarkable  inftance  firft  mentioned,  he  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  immediately 
inftruded  by  Jefus,  it  thence  appears  probable,  that  all  he  had  learnt  was  not  acquired 
in  this  manner.  How  the  fum  of  the  chriftian  dodrines  was  revealed  to  the  apoftle 
Paul  is  not  eafy  to  determine : were  I permitted  a conjedure,  I would  fay,  that  the 
grand  outline  of  chriftianity  was  imparted  to  him  in  a revelation  or  vifion,  in  which 
Chrift,  his  office,  fufferings,  and  death  were  reprefented  to  him  as  the  antitypes  of  the 
high  prieft  and  facrifices  of  the  Levitical  law.  With  this  he  might  have  been  excited  to 
a diligent  comparifon  of  the  types  with  their  antitypes.  This  will  explain  to  us  why  he 
employs  this  comparifon  more  frequently  than  any  other  apoftle,  if  he  be  not  the  only 
one  who  does  it,  explains  chriftianity  from  the  religious  worlhip  of  the  Jews,  and 
reprefents  it  as  the  antitype  or  fulfilling  of  the  Mofaical  difpenfation. 

Secondly;  The  apoftles  do  not  pretend  to  an  immediate  infpiration  of  all  their  words, 
when  they  taught  orally  or  by  writing.  Paul  frequently  fpeaks  with  a kind  of  doubt- 
fulnefs,  and  inconclufive  circumfpedion,  when  he  determines  cafes  of  confcience,  and 
gives  precepts  to  certain  perfons,  and  under  certain  circumftances.  And  not  without 
reafon.  For  when  he  unfolds  the  grand  principles  and  precepts  of  chriftianity  revealed 
to  him,  and  applies  them  to  particular  cafes,  his  certainty,  that  a do£lrine  or  precept 
is  a dodrine  or  commandment  of  the  Lord,  muft  be  lefs  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
remote  from  thofe  firft  principles,  and  connected  with  them  by  a greater  number  of 
intermediate  ideas.  Hence  it  was,  that  fometimes  he  would  not  venture  to  give  what 
he  fays  for  any  thing  more  than  his  own  private  opinion,  and,  which  appears  to  me 
very  important,  makes  a diftinflion  between  it  and  the  commandments  of  God.  Not 
I,  fays  he,  but  the  Lord:  I and  not  the  Lord,  i Cor.  vii.  10.  12.  Were  he  merely 
a writer  who  fet  down  what  another  thought,  fuch  expreffions,  allege  what  you  will  to 
render  them  confiftent  with  immediate  infpiration,  would  be  moft  improper  and  abfurd. 

Thirdly;  The  occafionally  interfperfing  the  precepts  of  chriftianity  with  perfonal  and 
domeftic  circumftances,  not  immediately  connedted  with  them,  feems  to  prove,  that  on 
thefe  occafions  the  pens  of  the  apoftles  were  not  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  Such  are 
the  falutations,  profeffions  of  friendffiip,  advice  to  Timothy  refpedting  diet,  the  mention- 
ing of  a cloak  and  books,  and  the  whole,  though  excellent,  Epiftle  to  Philemon.  It 
may  be  faid,  that  the  mentioning  of  thofe  things  might  have  been  on  many  accounts 
ufeful,  even  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  infpired.  Not  to  obferve,  that  the  pradtical 
inferences  drawn  from  fuch  paflages  in  oppofition  to  certain  foolifti  fedtaries  are  in 
general  very  fuperfluous  and  frequently  forced  (as  for  inftance,  when  it  is  attempted 
to  prove  the  utility  of  books,  and  the  propriety  of  ftudy,  againft  thofe  much  to  be 
pitied  perfons  who  hold  them  as  ufelefs  and  finful,  from  the  command  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  to  bring  with  him  the  books  he  had  left  at  Troas)  the  fame  would  follow, 
were  it  admitted,  that  the  apoftle  delivered  only  his  own  private  opinion.  Who  could 
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be  fuppofed  to  know  better  than  Paul  what  was  permitted  to  a chriftian  ? Who  would 
defire  to  be  more  devout  and  religious  than  that  great  apoftle  ? 

Fourthly;  Inftead  of  the  whole  of  Chrift’s  difcourfes,  the  evangelifls  frequently 
give  us  only  fhort  extracts  of  them,  containing,  perhaps,  what  they  had  particularly 
remarked,  and  what  they  remembered  with  fufficient  clearnefs  and  certainty.  Thefe 
fhort  fragments  often  occafion  fome  obfcurity,  as  in  the  fermon  on  the  mount,  of 
which  probably  a very  fmall  part  indeed  is  preferved  to  us.  If  what  we  have  of 
it  be  written  faithfully  and  accurately  from  memory,  we  ought  the  lefs  to  regret 
its  fhortnefs  and  obfcurity,  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  a proof  of  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  writers,  who  preferred  giving 
little  with  certainty  to  much  with  doubt,  and  fragments,  though  with  fome  obfcurity, 
to  a connefted  whole,  made  by  fupplying  the  defefls  of  their  memory  from  their 
own  imagination.  Totally  different  would  the  cafe  be,  were  this  difcourfe  of  Jefus 
written  not  from  memory,  but  from  immediate  infpiration.  Had  the  original  been 
diflated,  we  might  reafonably  prefume,  that  we  fhould  have  found  it  as  complete  and 
connected  as  could  be  required ; and  even  had  it  been  neceffary,  that  this  interefting 
difcourfe  fliould  have  been  abridged,  it  would  have  coft  the  fpirit  of  truth,  that 
infpired  the  writers,  no  greater  miracle  to  have  made  it  more  intelligible,,  by  a lefs 
degree  of  brevity  and  inaccuracy.  The  writers  of  the  life  of  Jefus  have  done  all  that 
could  be  required  of  men  left  to  their  own  veracity,  judgment  and  memory,  though 
the  latter  were  exalted  in  the  extraordinary  circumftances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
But  were  the  treafures  of  Omnifcience  laid  open  to  them,  and  the  difcourfe  of  Jefus 
deferved  to  have  been  handed  down  to  pofterity  in  a more  perfed,  conneded,  and 
perfpicuous  manner,  if  they  have  made  no  ufe  of  thofe  treafures,  or  ufed  them  fo 
little  to  our  fatisfaflion,  this  forbearance  appears  to  us  fo  much  the  more  ftrange  and 
incomprehenfible,  as  it  would  render  that  fupernatural  communication  of  a more 
ample  account  in  a great  meafure  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous.  If  we  fuppofe  any  one, 
after  having  heard  a remarkable  but  very  long  difcourfe,  to  fet  down  the  moft  impor- 
tant parts  that  he  remembered,  and  others,  who  were  alfo  prefent,  to  do  the  fame, 
their  performances  would  exadlly  refemble  the  extrads  of  certain  difcourfes  of  Jefus 
given  us  by  the  evangelifts.  Two  of  them  would  frequently  give  us  the  fame  things, 
in  the  very  fame  words,  but  one  would  often  want  what  would  be  found  in  the  other, 
and  one  would  be  on  the  whole  lefs  intelligible  than  the  other,  from  the  omiflion  of 
particular  circumftances,  though  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  in  fome  cafes  more 
clear.  Thus  they  would  ferve  to  illuftrate  each  other,  and  the  reader  would  find  a 
compenfation  for  the  perplexities  remaining,  in  the  affurance  he  would  thence  receive, 
that  the  writers  had  not  copied  one  another,  and  that  they  had  not  forged  or  falfified 
the  whole  in  concert.  Now  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  difcourfe  was  at  the  fame 
time  copied  verbatim^  and  that  thefe  two  abridgers  faw  this  copy,  rectifying  and  filling 
up  the  deficiencies  of  their  abftraCts  by  it,  if  they  did  not  completely  tranfcribe  it,  we 
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Ihould  find  no  confiderable  variation  between  the  two,  fo  as  to  occafion  a perplexity  or 
apparent  contradiftion.  If,  then,  we  find  fuch,  we  tnufi:  prefume,  either  that  they 
had  no  fuch  copy,  or  that  they  did  not  make  ufe  of  it. 

Still  there  is  a particular  difficulty  with  refped  to  fuch  Ipeeches  of  Jefus  as  were 
fpoken  only  once,  on  occafion  of  fome  feftival,  which  were  not  fufficiently  copious 
to  require  an  abridgment,  and  were  too  important  for  his  difciples  to  permit  them- 
felves  purpofely  to  make  any  alteration  in  them.  Such  are  the  words  of  Jefus  at  the 
inftitution  of  the  holy  fupper.  Four  times  they  are  related,  and  always  with  fome 
little  variation.  Matthew  leaves  out  the  addition  to  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  or 
broken  for  you,  and  alfo  the  words  that  are  in  one  inftance  twice  repeated,  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me : but  he  fays,  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  'Tejlament,  which  is  fjed  for 
many  (not,  for  you ) for  the  remiffion  of  fins.  Mark  is  ftill  fliorter  ■,  he  leaves  out  the 
words,  drink  all  of  you  thereof,  and  alfo,  for  the  remiffion  of  fins.  Luke  has  the  addition, 
which  is  given  for  you  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,  and  further,  this  cup  is  the  New 
“Teft ament  in  my  blood,  which  is  Jhed  for  you.  Paul  relates  thefe  words  moft  fully.  I 
ffiall  firft  notice  the  alteration  that  he  makes  in  attributing  to  Jefus  the  words,  which 
is  broken  for  you,  inftead  of,  which  is  given  for  you.  He  fays  twice,  in  remembrance  of 
me,  which  none  of  the  others  does,  and  the  laft  time  with  the  important  addition, 
as  often  as  ye  drink : finally  he  fays,  this  cup  is  the  New  tejlament  in  my  blood,  leaving 
out,  that  is  Jhed  for  many,  according  to  Matthew,  and  for  you,  according  to  Luke, 
for  the  remiffion  of  fins,  Thefe  variations,  additions,  and  omiffions,  it  is  true,  do  not 
alter  the  fenfe  of  the  words  and  inftitution  of  Jefus  in  any  material  point : ftill  they 
are  aftual  alterations  of  one  and  the  fame  fpeech,  which,  as  it  was  only  once  fpoken, 
could  not  poffibly  have  been  fpoken  with  all  thefe  variations.  We  can  only  fuppofe 
one  of  the  evangelifts,  therefore,  to  have  repeated  the  words  of  our  Redeemer  with 
accuracy,  and  the  others  to  have  made  fome  alteration,  omiffion,  or  addition:  or 
probably  not  one  of  them  has  cited  them  exaftly.  If  either  have  done  it,  however, 
my  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  St.  Paul,  as  he  feems  to  lay  claim  to  a particular 
revelation. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  evangelifts  wrote  thefe  words  of  Jefus  not  from  memory, 
and  according  to  their  general  purport,  but  from  a particular  infpiration,  this  varying 
relation  of  a fpeech,  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  not  fo  prolix  as  to  require  an 
intentional  abbreviation,  and  was  fufficiently  important  to  be  given  at  full  length,  is 
totally  inexplicable.  In  the  firft  place,  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  was  the  fpirit  of  wiffiom 
and  truth.  Truth  requires,  that  the  words  attributed  to  any  one  be  related  exadtly  as 
they  were  fpoken,  and  not  otherwife,  particularly  when  it  is  fo  faid.  "Thus  faid  he,  will 
not  allow  of  any  abridgment,  or  an  expreffion  of  the  fpeaker’s  meaning  in  terms  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  Unqueftionably  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  knew  precifely  the  words 
which  Jefus  fpoke,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  fpoken:  what  then  could  prevent 
the  evangelifts  from  writing  them  exa£Uy  as  they  were  uttered,  if  they  were  didated  to 
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them  by  that  fpirit  ? It  muft  be  admitted,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  write 
otherwife  than  as  it  was  didated  to  them ; and  why  fhould  the  fame  fpeech  be  didated 
by  the  fame  fpirit  of  truth  differently  to  each  ? To  fay,  that  the  evangelifls  were  in  this 
inftance  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  truth,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  had  copied 
the  fpeech  from  the  moft  exad  protocol;  and  how  fliould  there  be  protocols  of  the  fam.e 
fpeech  delignedly  differing  from  each  other  ? But  their  variations  from  each  other,  and 
confequently  from  an  accurate  protocol,  evidently  prove,  that  they  did  not  copy  from 
any  one.  Where  then  would  have  been  the  ufe  of  fuch  infpiration,  or  what  would  it 
have  availed  them  to  have  had  an  authentic  copy  before  their  eyes,  if  they  were  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  write  after  them,  or  to  employ  them  in  fupplying  the  deficiencies,  or 
correding  the  errors  of  their  memory  ? Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  fuppofition  of  an 
immediate  infpiration,  in  cafes  where  they  have  notwithflanding  v/ritten  as  though  they 
poffdfed  it  not,  annihilates  the  only  valid  juflification  of  tlieir  want  of  agreement, 
additions,  or  omiflions,  and  even  deflroys  that  credit  which  we  might  give  their 
narration,  if  they  wrote  from  memory  ? The  credibility  of  their  teftimony  would  gain 
nothing  by  this  fuppofition,  which  it  would  not  from  the  circumftance  of  their  variations, 
on  the  prefumption,  that  they  were  not  immediately  infpired.  Thefe  variations  prove 
tlieir  not  having  written  in  concert,  the  greatdl  natural  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
things  of  which  they  had  no  doubt,  and  the  confequent  negled  of  all  prudential  and 
cautious  obfervance  of  things  of  little  moment  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  their  ftory. 
On  the  fcheme  of  immediate  infpiration,  I do  not  fee  how  thefe  could  be  brought  in 
fupport  of  their  credibility : for  this  feems  to  me  to  be  the  fame  as  if  they  wrote  from 
one  fource,  and  after  the  fame  original ; and  all  their  claim  to  our  belief  refts  on  the 
truth  and  precifion  of  the  document  from  which  they  drew  their  teftimony.  So  far  as 
what  they  fay  is  not  from  their  own  memory,  but  taken  from  a certain  document,  or 
to  be  confidered  as  fuch,  the  arguments  for  or  againft  their  veracity,  derived  from 
their  particular  agreement  or  variation,  are  of  no  weight.  When  I apply  this  to  the 
writers  of  the  life  of  Jefus,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fuppofition  of  an  immediate 
infpiration  in  things  which  they  might  have  related  from  their  own  teftimony,  having 
feen  and  heard  them,  takes  from  them  what  conftitutes  the  proper  credibility  of  a 
witnefs,  which  we  term  fidem  humanam-,  and  leaves  no  other  ground  for  our  believing 
them,  than  our  opinion  of  an  immediate  infpiration,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
all  they  fay  : confequently  all  the  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  comparifon  of 
various  teftimonies  in  fupport  of  their  veracity  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  tire  circum- 
ftante,  that  they  themfelves  heard  or  faw  what  they  relate,  or  carefully  recite  them 
after  eye  or  ear-witncftes,  a circumftance  on  which  they  appear  to  have  laid  great  ftrefs, 
tends  not  in  the  leaft  to  the  conviflion  of  their  readers : for,  if  we  fuppofe  an  imme- 
diate infpiration  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  unneceflary  for  them  to  have  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  what  was  diftated  to  them,  as  this  one  fource  of  truth  rendered 
every  other  fupcrfiuous.  Still,  if  we  would  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  the 
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gofpel  hiftory,  we  muft  begin  with  proving  the  validity,  care,  certainty  and  veracity 
of  its  teftimony,  from  an  examination  and  comparifon  of  its  accounts,  as  if  we  fpoke 
of  mere  human  witnefles  to  tranfadions,  and  not  as  copyifts  of  what  was  laid  before 
them.  It  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  allowable  to  argue  from  falfe  grounds,  to  gain  oppo- 
nents who  will  not  admit  the  truth  : but  what  would  this  avail,  when,  after  having 
convinced  our  antagonift  by  falfe  pofitions,  we  again  rejed  thofe  pofitions,  deny  the 
human  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftorians,  and,  recurring  to  immediate  infpiration, 
require  them  to  believe  their  teftimony,  on  grounds  not  only  different  from  the  former^ 
but  which  exclude  them  ? Would  not  thofe  whom  we  ftiould  endeavour  to  lead  to 
convidiqn  by  fuch  oppofite  ways  be  altogether  confounded  ? And  might  they  not 
fay  : you  have  at  length  convinced  me,  that  all  the  credibility  of  the  evangelifts,  who 
have  delivered  to  the  world  an  account  of  Jefus  and  his  dodrines  with  fuch  great  care, 
circumfpedion,  and  love  of  truth,  arifes  from  a circumftance  to  which  no  witnefs  or 
hiftorian  has  any  pretenfions.  I might  readily  grant,  that  their  wonderful  agreement 
in  the  main  points  of  their  narration,  and  the  many  other  proofs  of  their  authenticity, 
that  imprefs  themfelves  on  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced,  feeling,  and  attentive  reader, 
indicate  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  diredion  of  providence,  by  which  they  were 
feleded  as  the  moft  capable  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  endowed  with  fuch  pre-eminent 
gifts,  adequate  knowledge,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  placed  in  fuch  advan- 
tageous circumftances,  that  its  great  ends  muft  be  attained  by  their  teftimony.  This, 
feems  to  me  all  that  a reafonable  man,  who  thinks  juftly,  can  require,,  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
of  their  credibility ; it  is  alfo  all  that  we  can  afcribe  to  them,  if  we  would  allow  them 
any  credit  as  adual  witneffes.  If  you  hold  them  out  to  me  in  this  light,  I examine 
them,  and  find  them  worthy  of  being  believed.  But  if,  not  content  with  this,  you 
feek  farther  to  confirm  their  teftimony,  and  for  this  well-meant  purpofe  afcribe  to  them 
an  immediate  infpiraiion,  you  will  deftroy  all  the  favourable  impreffions,  that  had  been 
made  on  my  mind,  of  their  truth,  capability,  and  the  like.  Their  qualities  and  cha- 
rafter  as  witneffes  become  altogether  infignificant  to  me,  when  I confider  them  in  the 
light  of  mere  copyifts,  and  you  make  me  fufped  the  means  by  which  you  led  me  to 
conviction.  Do  you  not  perceive,  that,  endeavouring  to  augment  the  credibility  of 
their  teftimony  by  this  affumption,  you  in  fact  leffen  it  ? You  thus  found  all  the  truth 
of  their  narration  on  the  fingle  principle,  that  they  were  infpired  in  the  manner  before- 
mentioned.  Admitting,  that  they  faid  this  of  themfelves  as  clearly  and  decifively  as 
you  affert  it  of  them,  no  reafoning  on  their  character,  capability,  or  the  like,  as  we 
could  judge  of  them  from  what  they  wrote  (for  the  character  of  a mere  copyift  cannot  be 
difcovered  from  what  he  writes)  could  affure  us  that  they  fpoke  the  truth,  when  they 
gave  themfelves  out  for  infpired,  but  only  an  immediate  infallible  perception  of  it: 
and  thus,  it  feems,  we  ourfelves  muft  be  infpired,  to  be  certain  that  they  were  fo. 

Fifthly;  Were  the  apoftles  under  the  influence  of  an  immediate  infpiration,  whenever 
the  truths  of  chriftianity  prefented  themfelves  to  their  minds,  or  they  delivered  them  to 
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others,  either  by  fpeech  or  writing,  it  feems  to  me,  that  they  could  not  have  had  a lively 
and  effeflual  knowledge  of  them,  and  thus  could  not  have  communicated  them  to 
others  in  the  moft  forcible  and  efficacious  manner.  The  notions  which  they  received 
and  imparted  were  not  their  own,  or  the  production  of  their  mental  faculties,  but  infufed 
into  them:  hence  all  the  confequences  deduced  from  thofe  notions,  and  founded  on 
them  alone,  muft  be  as  foreign  to  the  apoftles,  and  as  little  to  be  afcribed  to  them, 
as  the  notions  themfelves.  Thus  their  religious  opinions  were  no  more  their  own, 
than  the  opinions  of  him  who  dilates  a letter,  are  thole  of  him  who  writes  it.  It 
would  avail  little  to  fay,  that  the  apoftles  were  left  to  themfelves  when  they  meditated 
on  the  doftrines  of  chriftianity,  but  not  when  they  delivered  them  to  others.  For,  let 
me  afk,  was  it  not  the  defign  of  their  meditation  on  thofe  truths,  that  they  ftiould  be 
faved,  and  of  their  delivery  of  them,  that  others  fhould  be  fo  ? If,  then,  their  own 
refledtion,  exclufive  of  all  immediate  infpiration,  were  fufficient  to  effedt  their  own 
falvation  (and  if  it  were  infufficient,  none  of  their  chriftian  notions,  virtues,  and  works, 
or  any  thing  moral  in  them,  was  proper  to  themfelves)  had  they  been  left  to  themfelves 
in  the  delivery  of  them,  as  they  would  have  exprefled  their  thoughts  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  prefent  to  their  minds,  it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  the  falva- 
tion of  others.  All  that  was  neceffary  for  them,  as  teachers,  to  make  others  wife  to 
falvation,  was  the  gift  of  expreffing  what  they  thought  with  order,  aptnefs,  and  per- 
fpicuity : which  gift  was  imparted  to  them  once  for  all,  and  appertained  to  that  wifdom 
with  which  they  were  endued.  Befides,  a man  eafily  exprefles  with  perfpicuity  what 
he  clearly  conceives. 

Let  us  alfo  farther  confider,  that  the  apoftolical  writings  do  not  contain  dodlrines 
merely  fpeculative,  and  dry  theories,  but  pradlical  truths,  which  the  facred  writers 
themfelves  felt,  and  which  were  by  them  made  fruitful ; they  fpoke  from  the  fulnefs 
of  a heart  moved  and  fandtified  by  the  dodlrines  they  delivered.  All  they  preach  is 
pradtical,  and  every  where  ffiews,  that  their  notions  were  conformable  to  the  fpirit 
of  chriftianity.  That  which  thus  comes  from  the  heart  muft  go  to  the  heart,  and  their 
readers  and  hearers  muft  have  caught  that  noble  fire,  which,  iffuing  from  their  breafts 
animated  their  words : but  this  would  not  happen,  unlefs  they  fuppofed,  that  the  per- 
ceptions, opinions,  and  affedlions  exprefled  by  the  apoftles  were  their  own,  originating 
from  their  own  frame  of  mind  and  difpofition,  and  flowing  from  their  own  hearts. 
This  impreffion,  however,  would  be  at  once  enfeebled  or  annihilated,  were  it  believed, 
or  merely  conjedtured,  that  they  were  not  left  to  their  own  hearts,  but  wrote  under  the 
guidance  of  fome  foreign  influence.  A reader  of  the  apoftolical  writings,  who  believes 
the  immediate  infpiration  of  every  word  and  thought,  and,  as  will  naturally  be  the  cafe, 
does  not  forget  this  as  he  reads,  will  think,  perhaps,  fomewhat  in  the  following  manner 
of  the  paflTage  where  Paul  praifes  charity,  i Cor.  xiii.  How  excellent  thofe  thoughts  ! 

1 low  exalted,  how  affedling,  the  apoftle’s  defcription  of  charity  ! How  forcibly  is  its 
fupereminence  expreifed ! How  muft  the  heart  of  him  who  fo  valued  it,  and  painted 
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it  in  fo  mafterly  a manner,  have  been  warmed  and  penetrated  by  it ! But  what  proof 
have  I,  that  the  apoftle  aftually  felt  what  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  that  he  did  not 
praife  virtue  with  the  lips  of  Balaam  ? The  opinions,  ideas,  and  words,  which  I read, 
are  not  his,  but  he  was  infpired  fo  to  write,  even  though  he  thought  differently.  1 
learn  from  this  only  what  he,  and  what  I,  ought  to  think  and  conceive : but  his  words 
by  no  means  convince  me,  that  his  heart  was  aftually  fo  charitable,  and  his  charafter 
aflually  fo  virtuous,  or  even  that  it  is  poffible  for  man  to  attain  fuch  exalted  notions. 
Probably,  when  he  wrote  this,  he  was  only  as  founding  brafs,  or  as  a tinkling  cymbal. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  every  word  is  immediately  infpired,  I know  not  what  could 
be  faid  to  countervail  thefe  reflexions,  and  to  give  the  doXrines  of  the  apoftle  due 
weight  and  influence.  Were  we  to  fay,  the  fpirit  of  infpiration  fo  adapted  itfelf  to  the 
aXual  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  facred  writer,  as  to  infpire  him  with  no  others  but  thofe 
which  he  really  felt  and  thought,  only  perhaps  giving  them  the  moft  fuitable  expref- 
fions  ; it  might  be  anfwered : where  then  was  the  neceflity  of  his  being  infpired,  to  fay 
what  he  might  have  faid  without  infpiration,  and  which,  if  his  feelings  and  notions 
were  true  and  juft,  he  muft  have  expreffed  truly  in  the  Ample,  artlefs  language  of 
the  heart  ? This  infpiration  which  you  fuppofe,  was  unneceffary,  of  no  ufe,  and 
gives  the  whole  a difadvantageoiis  afpeX.  It  was  ufelefs,  fince  to  be  convinced  that 
what  he  recommends  is  true,  godly,  and  chriftian,  I need  only  perceive  its  perfeX 
confonance  to  the  doXrines  and  precepts  of  Chrift,  without  its  being  neceffary  to 
fuppofe  that  it  was  divinely  infpired  for  my  farther  conviXion.  To  be  aflured,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  poflible  for  me  to  attain  fuch  exalted  notions,  and  to  be  inftigated  to 
endeavour  after  fuch  virtue,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  me  to  know  how  much  of 
this  virtue  Paul  himfelf  poflelTed  j of  which  nothing  can  fo  well  and  fully  convince  me 
as  his  own  expreflions. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  difcourfes  of  the  apoftles  have  gained  in  perfpicuity, 
precifion,  and  certainty,  by  an  immediate  infpiration  throughout,  they  muft  on  the 
other  hand  have  loft  with  refpeX  to  their  power  of  moving  and  edifying.  The  lofs  is 
certain;  but  that  they  have  gained  may  be  difputed.  For  the  meflfengers  of  God  have 
ever  fpoken  a language  exhibiting  all  thofe  faults  and  unavoidable  imperfeXions  which 
human  language  cannot  be  without,  if  it  be  intelligible,  inftruXive,  and  efficient.  It 
is  faid,  that  a greater  degree  of  certainty  arifes  from  the  belief,  that  every  word  comes 
immediately  from  God.  But  might  we  not  have  a fufficient  degree  of  certainty,  with- 
out fuppofing  an  immediate  infpiration  of  every  thing  they  wrote  ? If  we  conceive, 
that  the  facred  writers  had  the  requifite  fincerity  and  abilities  to  bear  teftimony  of  Jefus 
and  his  doXrines,  and  that  as  often  as  they  lay  claim  to  a divine  revelation,  or  inftruc- 
tion  from  Chrift,  they  aXually  received  this  revelation  or  inftruXion,  and  have  delivered 
it  faithfully  and  accurately,  I know  not  what  more  a reafonable  man  can  require  to 
edify  by  their  writings,  and  to  be  convinced,  that  he  aXually  reads  divine  truths. 
Should  any  doubts  remain  of  their  having  properly  applied  the  divine  revelations  and 
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inftrudions,  with  which  they  were  honouVed,  and  of  their  having  deduced  juO;  confe- 
quences  from  them,  unmixed  with  any  falfe  notions,  let  us  only  do  what  they  them- 
felves  require  of  their  readers  and  hearers : let  us  prove  their  writings  by  the  tell  of  the 
divine  truths  wdiich  they  have  delivered.  Let  us  examine  whether  their  conceptions  of 
the  doftrines  of  chriftianity  agree  with  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  with  the  revelations  to 
which  they  appeal.  Let  us  inquire  whether  they  adhere  to  the  divine  truth  in  their  ex- 
planations and  developement  of  it,  and  whether  their  confequences  be  really  valid,  and 
deducible  from  it.  If  we  find  this,  and  no  one  has  hitherto  proved  the  contrary,  we  Ihould 
be  unreafonable  andunjufl;  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  degree  and  kind  of  divine  infpira- 
tion  here  admitted.  Let  us  duly  confider,  that,  were  the  facred  writers  perfedlly  fincere 
and  faithful  in  what  they  deliver,  their  writings  mull  have  a fufficient  degree  of  credi- 
bility for  every  man,  fince  they  were  placed  by  God  in  circumftances  fo  extraordi- 
narily favourable,  that  they  could  and  muft  teach  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  with  fufficient 
perfedion.  Thus  their  integrity,  and  love  of  truth,  are  the  grand  points  on  which  the 
credit  to  be  given  to  their  dodlrines  depends.  Were  they  fincere,  we  may  be  certain, 
without  fuppofing  all  their  words  to  have  been  immediately  infpired,  that  their  writings 
difplay  the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity  and  revelation.  If,  however,  they  were  wanting 
in  love  of  truth  and  integrity,  or  we  be  not  fully  affured  they  v/ere  not,  our  belief  of 
an  immediate  infpiration  cannot  fatisfy  or  confirm  us:  for  this  belief  muft  be  founded 
on  their  own  alfertion  and  teftimony,  which,  if  we  doubt  their  truth  and  fincerity,  can 
be  of  no  weight.  Hence  we  fee  how  important  and  indifpenfable  integrity  and  a love 
of  truth,  which,  with  the  neceflary  abilities,  conftitute  what  we  term  fidem  humanam, 
are  for  a facred  writer,  whether  of  hiftory,  doftrines,  or  precepts,  if  he  would  adually 
obtain  our  truft  and  confidence. 


PROP.  CXXVII.  p.  391. 

On  Miracles. 

Miracles  conftitute  an  important  objefl  of  inquiry,  both  to  the  defenders  and 
opponents  of  the  chriftian  revelation.  In  modern  times,  more  efpecially,  their  nature 
and  demonftrability  have  been  carefully  inveftigated,  and  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
fupport  them  againft  the  objedlions  of  fceptics  and  unbelievers.  Much,  however,  as  has 
been  written  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  what  our  author  has  advanced  in  the 
CXXVIIth  propofition,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  miracles,  feems  to  me  perfedlly 
juft,  and  in  fome  meafure  new.  His  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  he  has  given,  as  ufual,  with 
brevity.  I am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that  a more  ample  developement  of  them  will 
not  be  without  ufe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  alked : are  miracles  fo  fiir  fupernatural  as  to  be  adlually 
repugnant  to  tlie  nature  of  tilings,  and  true  and  proper  exceptions  to  the  general  plan 
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of  God,  according  to  which  he  governs  the  world,  and  effedls  his  purpofes  in  it ; or 
are  they  fupernatural  only  fo  far  as,  from  our  knowledge  and  views  of  the  nature  of 
things,  their  powers,  and  laws  of  aftion,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  deviations  from  the 
general  fcheme  of  providence,  and  contradiftory  to  nature  ? A thorough  examination 
of  this  queftion  will,  I believe,  throw  great  light  on  the  fubjeft  of  miracles. 

The  firft  notion  of  a miracle  that  ftrikes  our  minds  is,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  and 
unufual  occurrence,  deviating  from  general  experience.  This  we  may  admit,,  at  leaft 
as  a definition  of  the  term.  But  if  we  bring  miracles  in  proof  of  a divine  mifllon, 
or  a more  immediate  revelation,  the  queftion  is,  whether  miracles,  confidered  as  merely 
extraordinary  and  unufual  occurrences,  be  fufficient  to  ftamp  credit  on  a meftenger 
aflerted  to  be  from  God,  or  it  be  neceflfary,  to  the  full  convidion  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
is  fent,  that  they  difcover  in  his  works  a power  far  beyond  that  of  nature.  They  who 
confine  the  idea  of  a miracle  merely  to  the  unufual  and  extraordinary,  to  require 
nothing  more  to  the  demonftrability  of  miracles,  maintain  that  the  circumftance  of  a 
very  unufual  occurrence,  brought  as  a proof  of  a divine  mifllon,  effeded  at  the  nod  and 
command  of  the  divine  meflTenoer,  exadly  at  the  time,  and  under  fuch  circumftances 
chat  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  apparently  producing  caufe,  is  a fufficient  demonftration, 
that  the  Lord  of  nature  declares  himfelf  thereby.  This  notion  of  miracles  fets  afide 
the  objedion  made  by  many  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  God,  that,  if  they  be  not 
contradidions  to  the  general  fcheme  of  providence,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  alter- 
ations and  improvements  in  it.  And  thefe  would  more  eafily  reconcile  themfelves 
to  miracles,  were  they  confidered  merely  as  extraordinary  effeds,  produced  in  ways 
hidden  from  us  though  natural,  and  by  infcrutable  means,  but  fo  wifely  ordered  by 
providence,  as  to  confirm  our  belief  in  new  inftrudions  from  God,  in  an  unequivocal 
manner.  Bonnet,  in  his  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  arguments  for  chriftianity,  has 
lately  confidered  miracles  in  this  light.  According  to  him,  they  are  occurrences  which 
were  included  in  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  nature,  or  founded  on  the  adive  powers 
of  the  world,  but  fo  conftituted  as  in  appearance  not  to  arife  from  the  ufual  order  of 
things.  This  is,  in  his  opinion,  clear  and  evident,  when  they  are  not  fo  related  to  the 
apparent  means  employed  to  produce  them,  that  we  aiay  deem  thofe  means  their 
real  effedive  caufes.  If  fight  be  given  to  one  born  blind,  by  touching  his  eyes,  and 
commanding  him  to  fee ; if  a dead  body,  that  has  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave,  and 
has  already  begun  to  corrupt,  be  reftored  to  life,  after  a prayer  to  God,  and  the  words, 

I fay  unto  thee,  arife : a miracle  performed  under  fuch  circumftances  is  a decifive 
declaration  of  the  Lord  of  nature  in  behalf  of  him  who  performs  it.  I cannot  per- 
ceive, that  this  explanation  lelTens  the  demonftrability  of  miracles.  So  far  as  the  effed 
is  no  way  conneded  with  the  powers  and  means  employed  in  producing  it,  or  pro- 
portionate to  them,  and  prefuppofes  a fecret  artful  capacity  in  the  fcheme  of  the  world, 
which  can  be  employed  or  perceived  by  no  one  but  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  whole, 
tlie  miracle  is  a proof  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  particularly  a valid  credential  for  the 

performer. 
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performer,  when  he  exprefsly  announces  himfelf  as  a mefienger  from  God,  performs 
the  miracle  itfelf  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  embafly  and  dodrines,  and  calls 
upon  God  in  prayer  to  grant  him  the  neceflary  power. 

What  Hartley  advances  as  conjedural  agrees,  for  the  moft  part,  with  this  notion  of 
miracles.  Amongft  the  inftrumental  powers  by  which  miracles  may  be  produced  he 
reckons  fuperior  fpirits,  and  influences  from  above,  confidering  the  whole  fpiritual  world 
in  fuch  a connedion,  that  one  part  Is  an  inftrument  to  the  perfedion  of  the  reft,  and 
that  higher  beings  employ  their  greater  and  more  extenfive  faculties,  to  the  divine 
purpofes  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  lower  orders.  This  view  of  the  fubjed 
feems  perfedly  conlbnant  to  the  notions  held  out  to  us  in  the  fcriptures.  According 
to  it,  miracles  are  but  relatively  fupernatural,  and  not  true  and  proper  exceptions 
to  the  general  fcheme  of  God,  according  to  which  he  governs  the  world,  and  effeds 
his  purpofes  in  it.  Thus  it  will  be  unnecelTary  for  us  to  confider  them  as  immediate 
ads  of  that  omnipotence,  to  which  God,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  of  him  in 
fuch  human  terms,  muft  neceflTarily  have  recourfe,  were  there,  in  his  grand  fcheme  of 
providence  and  government  of  the  world,  no  natural  fecondary  caufes,  that  could  be 
employed  to  effed  the  purpofes  intended  by  thofe  miracles.  We  may  fay,  then,  with 
Bonnet,  that  God  has  pre-ordained  every  thing  by  one  foie  ad  of  his  will,  that  there 
is  only  one  Angle  miracle,  which  comprizes  the  immeafurable  feries  of  things  that  we 
term  ufual  and  ordinary,  and  the  much  fmaller  number  of  thofe  that  we  ftyle  extra- 
ordinaiy,  and  that  this  incomprehenfible  miracle  is  the  creation. 

Which  ever  of  the  given  explanations  of  miracles,  that  exclude  from  the  idea  of  them 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  God,  be  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ground 
for  the  demonftrability  of  miracles,  confidered  as  immediate  effeds  of  God’s  omnipo- 
tence, ufually  derived  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  lofes  nothing  of  its  force. 
God,  fome  will  fay,  would,  in  a great  meafure,  renounce  the  privilege  of  being  the  moral 
govenor  of  the  world,  and  render  it  impoffible  for  him  ever  to  give  mankind  a more 
immediate  inftrudion,  or  an  extraordinary  illumination  of  the  mind,  if  he  permitted, 
in  behalf  of  an  impoftor,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  lies,  effeds  fo  unufual,  and  con- 
trary to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  that  the  human  underftanding  could  not  afcribe 
them  to  their  proximate  caufes,  nor  to  any  means  it  could  difcover,  but  muft  refer 
them  to  an  invifible  power  and  infcrutable  wifdom.  In  that  cafe,  the  foie  criterion* 

by 

* Wiien  I fpeak  of  miracles  as  the  only  certain  criterion  of  an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  I confider 
them  as  including  prophecies.  For  that  a man  Ihould  truly  and  clearly  foretel  future  events,  dependent  on 
unknown  circumftances,  and  deducible  from  the  exifting  fources  of  information  by  no  human  fcience  or  cun- 
ning, is  not  lefs  a miracle,  than  any  other  occurrence  that  departs  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  The 
]cwi(li  Rabbles  dillinguilli  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  on  which  they  ground  the  divine  authority  of  their 
revelation,  from  miracles,  which,  in  their  opinion,  are  no  fufficient  proofs  of  a milTion  from  God.  But  this 
diftinftion  is  frivolous  and  unfounded.  The  public  delivery  of  their  law  proves  the  divine  authority  of  Mofes 
and  his  mandates,  only  if  confidered  as  a miracle.  7'hat  this  miracle  happened  publicly  was  an  accidental 
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by  which  men  could  diftinguifh  the  divine  nature  of  fuch  appearances  would  be  fufpi- 
ciousj  nay  totally  inconclufive.  We  can  as  little  determine,  from  our  own  experience, 
and  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  whether  miracles  adduced  in  fupport  of  a divine  miffion 
be,  befides  what  is  above-mentioned,  the  immediate  a6t  of  God,  or  not,  as  we  can 
folve  the  queflion,  whether  there  be  any  truly  natural  powers  ; for  inftance,  whether 
gravitation  be  properly  a power  of  God,  or  a power  of  nature,  or  whether  the  occur- 
rences which  we  term  natural  be  not  on  every  occafion  immediate  effefVs  of  God’s 
power.  Experience  gives  us  no  information  whether  God  adt  mediately,  or  immediately, 
either  in  miraculous  or  ordinary  cafes.  All  that  experience  and  obfervation  tells  us  is, 
whether  the  occurrence  which  we  fee  be  fimilar  to  other  experiences  and  analogies  or 
not ; and  all  our  reafoning,  which  is  never  certain  or  fecure,  in  judging  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  when  it  overfteps  the  bounds  of  experience  and  obfervation,  is  equally  unable  to 
inform  us  what  thofe  powers  are  capable  of  performing,  in  new  combinations,  and  by 
fecret  properties.  Thus  it  appears*,  we  muft  adhere  to  thefe  indeterminate  charac- 
teriftics  of  miracles,  that  they  are  unufual  and  extraordinary ; that  the  phyfical  caufes 
and  means  in  the  performer’s  power,  and  which  he  employs,  are  not  adequate  to  the 
effedl ; and  that  they  are  difplayed  exprefsly  in  confirmation  of  a divine  miffion,  and 
to  enforce  fuch  dodtrines  and  precepts  as  are  worthy  of  God,  according  to  our  rational 
ideas  of  him  and  his  attributes  ; confident  with  the  relation  in  which  he  Hands  to  his 
intelligent  creatures,  as  their  Creator,  Governor,  and  Father;  adequate  to  the  wants, 
wifhes,  and  expedlations  of  thofe  creatures,  and  indifpenfable  to  their  attaining  the 
fummit  of  their  happinefs.  Still  more  certain  will  thefe  diftinguifhing  marks  of  the 
divine  origin  of  a fyftem  be,  if  it  be  demonftrable,  that  the  precepts  given  to  men  in 
a m.iraculous  manner  are  not  only  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  their  happinefs  and 
virtue,  but  fuch  as  without  this  inftrudtion  they  could  never  have  difcovered,  or  at  lead 
not  fo  fpeedily,  univerfally,  and  with  fufficient  certainty  and  perfedlion.  As  fuch  a divine 
miracle  diould  be  drikingly  didinguifhable  from  illufions,  and  tricks  of  legerdemain,  I 
would  confider  it  as  a neceffary  charadleridic,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  miracle  be 
in  itfelf  important,  particularly  as  to  its  good  effedls,  and  alfo  firm  and  lading.  The 
juggler  can  perform  things  by  dexterity  and  dight  of  hand,  which  will  adonifh  beholders, 
efpecially  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  Even  the  attentive  obferver,  however  well 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  nature,  is  not  always  able  to  difcover  the  fecret.  But 

circumftance,  by  no  means  altering  or  deftroying  its  extraordinary  and  miraculous  nature.  If  it  were  not 
a true  miracle,  it  was  no  more  than  a mere  human  performance,  and  probably  a well-intended  impofture  of 
the  law-giver,  who  was  deiirous  of  giving  his  code  the  llamp  of  divine  authority.  With  equal  reafon,  it 
feems  to  me,  might  we  chriftians  fay,  that  we  ground  not  the  divinity  of  our  religion  on  miracles,  but  on 
the  refurreftion  of  Jefus;  as  this,  if  fufficiently  proved,  renders  the  allegation  of  all  other  miracles  in  defence 
of  chrihianity  in  a certain  degree  fuperfluous.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objefted : if  the  refurreclion  be  not 
a miracle,  it  proves  nothing.  The  fame  anfwer  may  be  made  to  the  Jews  ; what  the  promulgation  of  their 
law  proves,  it  muft  prove  as  a miracle  ; and  if  it  be  ijo  miracle,  it  proves  nothing. 
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thefe  performances  of  art  produce  only  an  empty  fpedtacle,  and  an  objed  of  furprife, 
never  any  ufeful  or  durable  efFedl ; whence  we  may  fufpedt  them  of  deceit,  though  we 
cannot  detedt  the  artifice.  The  miracles  which  the  fcriptures  record  of  Jefus  and  his 
apoftles  are  not  liable  to  this  difpofition,  as  they  were  diredted  to  good  ends,  and  pro- 
duced lafting  effedls.  When  a blind  man  was  reftored  to  fight  by  fuch  a miracle,  it 
was  not  for  a moment,  but  for  his  whole  life.  I make  no  objedlion  to  thole  who, 
amongft  the  charadleriftics  of  a divine  miracle,  reckon  a certain  external  feemlinefs, 
decorum  Vei,  whence  it  mull  have  fome  worth,  dignity,  and  importance,  diftinguifhing 
it  from  the  puerile  and  fottilh  miracles,  feigned  by  the  legends  of  fuperfirition  in  the 
dark  ages.  The  miracles  related  in  the  fcriptures  have  all  this  value  and  decorum,  and, 
a very  few  excepted,  are  not  expofed  to  the  fmalleft  fhadow  of  objedlion  on  this  head. 
Finally,  it  feems,  that  miracles  Ihould  be  employed  very  feldom,  and  only  when 
indifpenfably  necelTary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  propofed.  By  frequent  repetition, 
particularly  as  they  were  durable,  they  would  lofe  their  aim,  and  in  a great  meafure.  If 
not  wholly,  fail  of  producing  convidlion.  They  fliould  prove  to  us,  that  the  Lord  of 
nature  fpeaks:  but  this  they  would  do  chiefly  from  being  extraordinary  and  unufual 
occurrences,  ceafing  to  do  it  if  they  were  frequent,  and  the  miraculous  oeconomy  con- 
tinual. If  we  fuppofe  the  frequently  repeated  miracles  to  happen  in  a certain  order 
difcoverable  by  the  human  underftanding,  we  muft  compare  them  with  fuch  natural 
phaenomena  as  we  cannot  yet  explain  from  their  analogy  and  agreement  with  our  other 
experiences  and  obfervations ; but  we  Ihould  by  no  means  be  juftified  in  relinquiflilng 
the  hope,  that  we  Ihould  fometime  or  other  be  able  to  do  this,  or  that  they  might  be 
reckoned  in  the  courfe  of  nature  by  future  inquirers,  after  more  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations.  If,  however,  they  happened  frequently,  but  fo  irregularly  as  to  be  reducible 
to  no  order,  they  would  probably  not  enlighten,  but  perplex  our  underftanding.  We 
Ihould  then  be  unable  to  determine  what  was  natural,  and  fupernatural,  or  unnatural : 
for  our  judgment  in  this  refpedl  is  ultimately  founded  on  experience.  We  can  neither 
difcover  a priori  the  adtions  of  bodies,  nor  the  laws  by  which  they  adl.  Were  there  not 
an  univerfal  uninterrupted  uniformity  in  thefe  adllons  and  their  laws,  but  fometimes  one 
adlion,  at  others  its  oppofile,  took  place  under  the  fame  circumftances ; and  if,  having 
deduced  a certain  law  of  adlion  from  a number  of  cafes,  we  found  this  law  did  not  apply 
to  many  cafes  perfedtly  refembling  them;  our  prefumption  of  a confequence  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  our  former  obfervations  would  be  highly  uncertain.  Whatever  were  our  fore- 
fight, we  muft  ever  remain  doubtful,  whether  what  we  had  conceived  to  be  a law  of 
nature  adlually  took  place,  or  whether  it  were  a law  of  nature,  or  not.  Let  us  fuppole, 
that  the  menace  affixed  to  fome  unlawful  marriages  in  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  they 
fljall  die  without  children^  is  fo  to  be  underftood,  that  the  fruitfulnefs  of  unlawful  mar- 
riages would  be  prevented  by  a conftant  miracle;  in  this  cafe  we  could  not  diftinguillt 
tlie  natural  from  the  miraculous,  and  fhould  be  led  to  conjedluie,  that,  probably,  the 
caufe  of  this  conftant  unfruitfulnefs  depended  on  phyfical  principles  unknown  to  us. 
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Were  the  miraculous  cures  which  the  people  attribute  to  fympathy,  and  fo  confidently 
expeil  in  fevers,  wounds,  and  other  maladies,  placed  beyond  a doubt,  and  fully  proved 
to  a natural  philofopher  by  inconteftible  experience,  his  former  theory  of  the  powers, 
laws,  and  actions  of  nature,  muft  alTuredly  appear  to  him  fufpicious,  imperfed,  and 
defedive.  He  would  unqueftionably  enlarge  his  limited  ideas  of  diem,  and  confefs, 
that  many  things  were  pofTible  in  nature,  which  he  hitherto  had  not  fuppofed,  or  had 
deemed  abfurd  and  impoflible.  Numerous  and  continued  miracles  would  place  us  all 
in  a fimilar  fituation : not  only  would  our  underftanding  be  perplexed,  and  our  know- 
ledge rendered  uncertain  thereby,  but  they  would  have  a moft  pernicious  influence  on 
our  condud  and  adivity.  Deprived  of  analogy,  the  guide  of  our  lives,  we  fhould 
have  no  preponderating  probability,  that  like  effeds  would  follow  like  labours  and 
exertions ; whence  we  fhould  have  no  ground  or  rule  of  condud,  and  be  deterred  from 
all  adion,  or  rafhly  yield  to  every  fantaftic  hope,  or  romantic  fcheme.  The  extreme 
rarity  of  miracles  feems  to  me  proper,  beneficial,  and  neceflfary,  for  another  reafon. 
They  fhould  be  nothing  but  the  feal  which  God  fets  on  his  inftrudions  to  mankind,  as 
the  ftamp  of  their  authenticity.  Did  they  abound,  they  would  too  flrongly  excite  the 
curiofity  of  the  many,  draw  their  chief  attention,  which  fhould  be  occupied  in  examin- 
ing and  meditating  on  the  truth  to  be  believed,  too  much  to  the  figns,  and  produce  an 
inordinate  defire  of  miracles,  inimical  to  the  reception  of  truth.  Befides,  men  would 
leave  the  proper  demonftrations  of  truth  out  of  the  queftion,  and  not  feek  to  difcover 
its  connedion,  but,  accuflomed  to  thefe  extraneous  proofs,  would  require  a particular 
miracle  for  every  precept.  How  much  true  earnefl  meditation  on  religion  would  be 
hindered,  and  fenfuality  and  fuperflition  promoted  thereby,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  Were  miracles  fo  multiplied,  revealed  religion  would  probably  become  a kind 
of  diplomatic  ftudy  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  the  fubftance  of  it  would 
remain  uninveftigated  and  unapplied.  For  as  the  diplomatift  chiefly  employs  himfelf 
in  examining  marks,  feals,  and  the  like,  thinking  chriftians  would  give  themfelves  up 
too  much  to  the  examination  of  the  feals  of  their  religion,  at  the  expence  of  more  ufeful 
and  important  occupations.  1 would  compare  miracles,  therefore,  with  Herculean 
remedies,  as  they  are  called,  in  medicine,  which  properly  timed,  and  in  cafes  of 
extreme  necelTity,  produce  the  moft  falutary  effeds,  but  ufed  frequently,  and  vdthout 
occafion,  are  highly  dangerous  and  deftruflive. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  be  juft,  the  objeftion  to  religious  miracles  (and  we  find 
no  reafonable  grounds  for  the  admifTion  of  any  others)  that  they  are  contradi<5lory  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  prefume  an  alteration  in  the  decrees  of  God,  is  wholly  infignificant 
and  unfounded.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  objedion  may  be  removed,  even  if  the 
preceding  explanation  be  not  admitted. 

To  another  objedion,  which  the  celebrated  Hume  has  made  againft  miracles,  or 
rather  againft  their  adequacy  to  eftablilh  the  authority  of  any  thing  announced,  our 
author,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  an  anfwer  the  moft  valid  and  weighty  hitherto 
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adduced  againft  his  manifeft  fophifms.  Hume  rrtaintains,  that,  if  miracles  be  contra- 
diftory  to  the  general  courfe  of  things,  confirmed  to  us  as  fteadfaft  and  unalterable  by 
the  univerfal  experience  of  all  mankind,  and  all  our  notions  and  conclufions  refpedling 
adtual  occurrences  muft  be  grounded  on  this  univerfal  experience,  no  human  tellimony 
can  be  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  general  courfe  of  nature  has  been  interrupted 
in  any  particular  inftance.  For  human  accounts  and  teftimonies  are  not  confirmed  as 
true  and  certain  by  any  fuch  conftant  experience : on  the  contrary,  experience  teaches 
us,  that  men,  prone  to  belief  in  the  marvellous,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion,  lie 
and  deceive  themfelves.  He  admits  only  a fingle  inftance  in  which  a miracle  can  be 
fufficiently  confirmed.  “No  teftimony  is  fufficient  to  eftabliffi  a miracle,  unlefs  the 
teftimony  be  of  fuch  a kind,  that  its  falfehood  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the 
fadt,  which  it  endeavours  to  eftablifh ; and  even  in  that  cafe,  there  is  a mutual  deftruc- 
tion  of  arguments,  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  aflurance  fuitable  to  that  degree  of 
force,  which  remains,  after  deducting  the  inferior.” 

This,  with  fome  limitation,  might  be  granted  him,  without,  perhaps,  detrading 
from  the  credibility  of  the  fa-ipture  miracles : and  could  we  fatisfy  his  demand,  the 
higher  and  more  over-ftretched  it  is,  the  more  ftrongly  would  the  credibility  of  thofe 
miracles  be  proved.  This  our  author  adually  performs,  whilft,  true  to  his  fyftem  of 
neceffity,  he  remarks,  that,  with  refped  to  the  human  mind,  its  adions  and  movements 
follow  certain  laws  as  fteadfaft,  a courfe  of  nature  as  unalterable,  and  an  analogy  as 
unfailing,  as  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  corporeal  world.  He  Ihews,  though  briefly, 
that,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  teftimonies  in  behalf  of  the  gofpel  miracles  being  falfe, 
as  great  a miracle,  and  as  great  a deviation  from  analogy,  muft  have  taken  place  in  the 
moral  world,  as  muft  have  happened  in  the  phyfical,  fuppofing  thefe  teftimonies  to  be 
true.  Miracles  in  the  phyfical  world  prefent  us  with  new  and  unheard  of  occurrences, 
and  an  apparent  connedion  of  caufes  and  effeds,  fuch  as  we  have  never  experienced, 
and  cannot  explain  in  the  fame  v^ay  as  all  our  other  obfervations  and  knowledge  of  the 
courfe  of  things.  In  the  moral  world  they  exhibit  to  us  new  men,  that  perceive,  think, 
and  ad  in  a manner  which  we  could  neither  exped  nor  believe  from  our  internal  feel- 
ings, or  from  our  conftant  and  uniform  experience  of  mankind. 

Men  fo  wonderful,  fo  Angular  in  their  kind,  muft  the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity 
have  been,  had  the  miraculous  events,  on  which  their  dodrines  and  proceedings  were 
founded,  been  purpofely  forged  by  them,  or  had  their  belief  of  them  arifen  from  felf- 
deception.  In  the  firft  cafe  they  would  have  been  impoftors,  but  fuch  impoftors  as  the 
world  never  beheld.  For  when  men  pradife  deceit  it  is  with  a view  to  gain;  but  their 
deceptions  led  to  their  own  detriment.  Void  of  fear  and  hope,  the  ufual  incentives  to 
human  underftandings,  they  were  led  to  frame  their  impofitions  neither  by  one,  nor  the 
other.  They  feared  none  of  thofe  things  whicli  impoftors  ufually  fear  ; they  braved  the 
oppofition  of  a whole  world  ftirred  up  againft  them,  and  the  obftacles  thrown  in  their 
way  by  artifice,  induftry,  learning,  power,  and  authority.  Quite  defencclefs,  they 
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voluntarily  encountered  all  thefe  enemies,  and  went  as  fheep  to  the  daughter.  But 
perhaps  they  figured  to  themfelves  the  conteft  lefs  arduous,  and  viflory  more  eafy  ? 
No:  they  did  not  flatter  themfelves  with  fallacious  reprefentations.  This  is  clear  from 
their  own  and  their  teacher’s  explanations  on  this  head,  and  from  the  never  flinching 
conftancy  with  which,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  they  endured  the  extremefl:  troubles  and 
perfecutions,  without  expreffing  the  lead  aftonifhment.  Perhaps  the  dread  of  greater 
evils  made  them  fo  patiently  fubmit  to  the  lefs  ? They  that  renounced  life,  with  all 
its  comforts  and  enjoyments,  had  no  greater  evil  to  fear  in  this  world.  If  their 
impofture  went  fo  far  as  to  teach  and  confirm  a future  ftate,  which  they  themfelves 
did  not  believe,  they  had  as  little  to  fear  in  it,  as  to  hope.  If  however  they  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  they  could  confider  the  propagation  of  this  belief  by 
means  of  a grand  wilful  impofture,  and  vile  blafphemous  lies,  at  moft  as  pardonable 
from  the  benevolence  of  their  purpofe,  but  by  no  means  as  a title  to  reward,  and  a 
duty  of  confcience.  Marvellous  would  it  have  been,  under  fuch  circumftances,  had 
they  felt  themfelves  impelled  to  this  impofture  by  the  fear  of  future  punifliment. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  unlefs  the  being  confidered  as 
founders  and  heads  of  a poor  perfecuted  feft,  that  muft  be  as  contemptible  to  them 
as  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  on  condition  of  being  themfelves  moft 
eminently  expofed  to  the  poverty,  contempt,  and  perfecution  attending  it.  And  even 
this  wretched  hope,  of  being  the  chiefs  of  a proferibed  and  deceived  people,  they 
could  not,  with  any  fliadow  of  reafon,  in  their  totally  deferred  and  defencelefs  ficuation, 
entertain.  If  notwithftanding  it  be  fuppofed,  that  ambition,  though  divefted  of  all 
intereft  and  every  view  to  pleafure  or  comfort,  was  the  true  motive  of  their  undertak- 
ing, it  cannot  but  appear  ftrange,  that  this  fhould  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
Angle  individual.  Even  in  this  cafe  fuch  individual  would  have  aflumed  to  him- 
felf  exclufively  the  fupremacy,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  ambition.  But  here  we  have 
at  leaft  eleven  competitors,  each  of  whom,  by  fimilar  pretenfions,  incroaches  on  the 
ambition  of  the  reft,  makes  their  claim  to  be  confidered  as  difeoverers  queftionable, 
and  fets  infupportable  limits  to  their  authority.  Nay  thefe  men,  who  had  facrificed 
every  thing  to  their  ambition  and  luft  of  power,  placed  a twelfth  by  their  fide  by  lor, 
and,  which  is  moft  extraordinary,  bore  without  repining,  that  a young  man,  who  had 
publicly  been  their  perfecutor,  fliould,  without  their  knowledge  and  afifent,  afifociate 
himfelf  with  them,  and  pretend  to  like  powers  and  prerogatives.  They  difplayed  no 
envy  at  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours,  or  his  increafing  fame,  though  it  feemed 
to  obfeure  theirs : nay  they  permitted  this  new  comer  to  attack  their  deareft  prejudice, 
oppofe  himfelf  to  them  as  one  of  the  moft  eminent  on  a fignal  occafion,  and  openly 
accufe  them  of  dilfimulation.  Their  deeds,  it  is  true,  were  a£lually,  or  in  appearance, 
fo  powerful  and  ftriking,  that  they  not  unfrequently  excited  the  utmoft  reverence  in 
their  beholders;  but  then,  with  a great  appearance  of  modefty  and  humility,  they 
refufed  the  honour  and  admiration  themfelves,  transferring  it  wholly  to  God,  and  their 
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crucified  mafter.  Their  own  aflertions,  that  they  were  free  from  all  ambition  and  luft 
of  power,  are  perhaps  of  no  weight : but  when  they  promulgated  an  exprefs  injundion 
of  their  teacher  againft  thofe  paflions,  and  a recommendation  of  humility,  they  obvi- 
oufiy  adted  contrary  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  their  inducement,  and  forgot 
the  only  purpofe  they  could  have  had  in  carrying  on  their  impofture.  Still  their  conduct 
is  a fettled  contradiftion  to  this  purpofe,  and  they  could  not  have  aded  otherwife,  had 
it  been  quite  different.  Had  they  this  purpofe,  and  had  they  continued  to  ad  in  tliis 
manner,  notwithftanding  they  obvioufly  failed  of  effeding  it,  it  would  be  a miracle  not 
to  be  explained. 

An  adroit  and  cunning  impoftor  would  play  off  his  deceptions  in  private ; he  would 
endeavour  to  withdraw  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  obfervant  eye  every  circumflance 
that  could  tend  to  deted  him : and  were  he  not  certain  of  his  point,  either  truly  or 
in  imagination,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  brought  to  a teft,  which  might  eafily 
difcover  him,  or  leave  it  to  proofs,  the  validity  of  which  every  one  might  afcertain. 
He  would  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  conceal  his  fecrets,  on  which  the  fuccefs 
of  his  impofture  muft  depend,  and  to  give  a due  confiftency  to  his  impofture  itfelf. 
In  this  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  eafily  to  be  caught.  In  collateral  circumftances  he 
would  be  rather  fparing,  and  exhibit  his  deceptions  fingly,  as  he  could  not  adjuft  every 
occurrence,  and  his  preceding  and  fubfequent  condud,  fo  naturally  to  his  plan,  but 
that  they  might  awaken  fufpicion.  The  oppofite  of  all  this  appears  in  thofe  who  bore 
tcftimony  of  Jefus.  Had  they  been  impoftors,  they  could  have  hit  upon  no  fcheme 
more  improbable,  than  that  of  deceiving  by  pretended  miracles.  It  did  not  depend 
on  the  extraordinary  penetration  of  a few  to  difcover  their  falfehood,  but  it  was  in  the 
power  of  every  one  who  had  common  underftanding  to  do  fo,  and  were  they  not 
concerned  in  the  plot,  they  muft  confequently  pronounce  its  doom.  Still  more,  they 
unneceffarily  expoied  themfelves  to  the  hazard  of  being  deteded,  by  prornifing  to 
impart  the  gift  of  working  miracles ; adually  imparting  it,  according  to  their  own 
accounts j giving  inftrudions  for  its  proper  ufe,  and  dehortations  from  the  abufe  of  it; 
and  finally  punifhing  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  fuch  abufe.  The  more  eafy  and  inevi- 
table the  difcovery  of  an  impofture  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  lefs  muft  they  wlio 
went  fo  far  have  feared  it.  And  were  it  notwithftanding  undifcovered,  producing  fuch 
an  important  and  durable  change  in  the  world  as  no  true  occurrence  has  ever  yet 
effeded,  this  would  be  the  greateft  miracle.  — But  it  was  probably  the  imprudence  of 
the  pretended  workers  of  miracles,  that  led  them  to  appeal  to  the  performance  of  them 
in  proof  of  their  miflion  ; and  their  being  believed  was  owing  to  the  ftill  greater  folly 
of  the  fpedators.  — But  how  is  this  extreme  imprudence  reconcileable  with  that 
cunning  and  caution  difpjayed  in  the  artful  fketch  of  their  impofture,  which  ate  fuch, 
that  we  muft  fuppofe  them  capable  of  having  forged  the  gofpel  hiftory,  or  falfified  it 
to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  without  the  leaft  trace  of  this  forgery  or  falfification  appear- 
ing, and  fo  fuitably  and  naturally  adapting  their  fubfequent  condud  to  the  charader 
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they  had  once  afllmned,  as  to  be  deemed  the  moft  fincere  and  open-hearted  of  mankind  ^ 
If  we  do  not  allow  them  fuch  artfulnefs  or  badnefs  of  heart,  as  purpofely  to  have 
forged  or  falfified  the  gofpel  hiftory,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  themfelves,  and  the  contra- 
didion  between  their  preceding  and  fubfequent  thoughts  and  conceptions ; this  change 
in  their  minds,  fuppofing  the  miracles  to  which  they  afcribe  this  change  not  to  have 
happened,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  effeft  of  a miracle  on  their  brains. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  explain  miracles  by  the  lax  term  of  fanaticifrn,  and,  to  make 
this  the  eafier,  the  meflengers  of  Jefus  be  confidered  at  once  as  impoftors  and  fanatics, 
they  muft  have  been  deceived  themfelves  in  thofe  points  in  which  they  attempted  to 
deceive  others.  Thus  their  enthufiafm  muft  have  led  them  to  believe  the  refurredlion 
of  Jefus,  which  was  the  grand  theme  of  their  difcourfes,  and  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  fyftern,  to  be  true.  If  this  enthufiafm  were  not  lingular  in  its  kind,  and 
altogether  miraculous,  they  muft  have  turned  the  whole  attention  of  their  minds  to 
that  point,  expeded  it  fo  long,  and  figured  it  to  themfelves  fo  frequently  and  forcibly, 
that  their  heated  imaginations  at  length  impreffed  it  on  their  minds  as  vividly  as  per- 
ception itfelf  could  have  done.  Thus  enthufiaftic  notions  arife,  and  thus  muft  their 
fanaticifrn  have  originated.  But  their  account  of  the  origin  of  their  belief  in  the 
refurredion  of  their  mafter  does  not  agree  with  this.  They  expeded  it  fo  little,  as 
they  tell  us,  that  they  could  not  give  credit  to  it.  They  doubted  it  in  the  higheft 
degree ; and  it  feemed  as  impoftible  to  them  as  it  ever  can  do  to  the  prefent  opponents 
of  chriftianity.  If,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they  believed  it  as  fanatics,  their  fana- 
ticifm  muft  have  been  a miracle.  If  it  be  faid  that  they  forged  their  accounts,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  objedion  and  fufpicion  of  fanaticifrn,  it  muft  be  granted,  that  they  knew 
themfelves  to  be  fanatics,  and  therefore  fought  to  guard  againft  the  difadvantageous 
conjedures  of  others.  This  clafhes  with  the  confident  certainty  each  individual 
fanatic  muft  have  had  of  the  truth  of  his  imagination.  They  muft  have  been  confcious, 
that  the  grounds,  on  which  they  were  convinced  of  the  refurredion  of  Jefus,  were 
infufficient  to  convince  others.  Thus  they  muft  have  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  deli- 
berate forgeries,  and  artful  inventions  to  make  others  believe  what  was  clear  and 
unqueftionable  to  their  enthufiaftic  minds.  They  muft  have  been  fanatics  and  im- 
poftors in  fo  high  a degree,  at  the  fame  time,  as  would  include  an  impoffibility.  We 
can  conceive  that  a man,  who  has  imagined  himfelf  to  have  feen  an  apparition,  and  is  fo 
far  a fanatic,  when  he  relates  the  ftory  to  another,  whom  he  wifhes  to  convince  of  its 
reality,  may  fupply  fome  confiderable  circumftances,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  air 
of  probability.  Such  a deception  is  not  only  confiftent  with  fanaticifrn,  but  even 
fcarcely  to  be  feparated  from  it.  But  had  the  difciples  of  Jefus  imagined,  that  they 
had  feen  him  after  his  refurredion,  and  purpofely  feigned,  that  they  had  converfed 
with  him  after  it,  verbally  and  circumftantially  relating  the  converfation ; when  they 
tell  how  he  removed  their  doubts,  appeared  to  them  in  private  and  in  public,  ate 
with  them,  &c.  fuch  fidions  would  have  perfedly  excluded  fanaticifrn,  and  rendered 
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it  ImpofTible,  as  fanatidfm  would  not  have  adnnitted  fuch  fidions  : or  we  nnuft  fup- 
pofe  the  extremes  of  prudence  and  folly  united  in  the  fame  mind,  on  the  fame  occafion. 

On  a nearer  examination  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  wholly  give  up  the  fuppofition  of 
fanaticifm,  unlefs  we  maintain,  that  they,  who  ftole  the  dead  body  of  a man  from  the 
grave,  in  order  to  give  out,  that  he  was  arifen  from  the  dead,  could  at  the  fame  time 
have  believed  his  refurreilion,  in  their  miftaken  imaginations.  For  as  the  apoftles 
appeared  publicly  at  Jerufalem,  with  the  witneifes  of  the  occurrence,  a few  weeks  after 
it  was  faid  to  have  happened,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  of  Jefus  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  grave  5 as  no  one  could  have  the  ftupid  effrontery  to  maintain  the  refur- 
redlion  of  a perfon,  in  a place  where  the  dead  body  was  ftill  to  be  feen.  What  incon- 
ceivable ftupidity  could  have  prevented  their  powerful,  refpecfted,  and  cunning  enemies, 
from  carrying  thefe  fhamelefs  promulgators  of  lies  to  the  grave,  to  their  eternal 
confufion  ? If,  however,  the  grave  were  ftill  to  be  found,  with  the  body  no  longer 
in  it,  there  was  no  pretext  for  the  enemies  of  Jefus  but  this,  to  which  they  had  recourfe, 
that  his  difciples  had  ftolen  the  body.  Now  let  any  one  judge,  whether  there  be  in 
nature  fuch  a charader,  as  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  eleven  on  this  fuppofition.  Let 
any  one  judge,  whether  a way  of  thinking,  capable  of  producing  fuch  an  attempt, 
be  compatible  with  that  which  the  gofpel  hiftory  attributes  to  them  previous  to  this 
knavifh  impofture,  without  a marvellous  alteration,  or  rather  a new  formation  of  the 
mind.  If  it  be  faid,  as  I have  already  remarked,  that  this  contradidory  defeription 
of  themfelves  was  purpofely  and  artfully  contrived,  to  render  their  account  of  the 
refurredion  of  Jefus  credible,  and  if  it  were  not  phyfically  impoffible  for  them  to  have 
executed  this  difficult  and  dangerous  impofture,  let  any  one  judge,  whether  the  follow- 
ing contradidions  be  reconcileable.  Renouncing  their  national  prejudices  imbibed  in 
early  youth,  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  dcareft  hopes,  they  muft  have 
chofen  a man  who  had  feduced  and  deceived  them  as  their  leader,  made  him  their 
idol,  and  recommended  him  as  an  objed  of  adoration  and  prayer,  truft  and  imitation, 
to  their  own  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  crucified,  and  to  the  heathen,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him,  but  that  he  had  died  the  death  of  a malefador.  This  they  muft  have 
done  with  a fixed  refolution,  and  mad  defign,  of  facrificing  and  fuffering  every  thing 
that  men  could  facrifice  or  fuffer:  determining  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution  by  np 
ufual  means,  not  by  force,  or  learning,  which  they  did  not  poflefs,  not  by  cunning  and 
addrefs,  flattering  and  gaining  the  paffions,  but  by  the  moft  meek  and  patient  endurance, 
and  a bold  and  open  avowal  of  what  they  maintained  to  be  true,  and  yet  knew  to  be 
not  fo.  With  all  this  they  muft  have  intended  to  make  mankind  tranquil  in  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  the  divine  benevolence  here,  and  happy  in  a future  ftate,  by  promulgating 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  worfhip  that  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and 
by  recommending  righteoufnefs,  virtue,  and  charity.  Were  thefe  their  purpofes,  and 
that  to  which  they  fo  evidently  laboured  muft  afluredly  have  been  their  defign,  they 
muft  have  been  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  godly  and  the  moft  ungodly,  the  moft 
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honeft  and  moft  difhoneft,  the  moft  zealous  promoters  and  moft  callous  betrayers  of 
truth  and  virtue,  the  warmeft  friends  and  the  bittereft  enemies  to  mankind,  the  moft 
cunning  and  moft  fenfelefs  of  all  men.  The  moft  godly : for  they  dedicated  themfelves 
wholly  to  the  fervice  of  God.  Their  truft  in  him  feems  to  have  been  unbounded,  and 
the  foie  bufmefs  of  their  lives  was  to  make  men  love  and  honour  him.  The  moft  un- 
godly ; for  they  were  not  afhamed  of  carrying  on  the  moft  deliberate  impofttire  before 
the  face  of  a juft  and  all-feeing  God.  They  placed  by  his  fide  a man,  who,  they  were 
convinced,  was  either  a mad  enthufiaft,  or  a wicked  impoftor.  The  moft  honeft:  for 
they  demeaned  themfelves  with  fuch  open-heartednefs,  impartiality,  and  want  of  felfifta- 
nefs,  as  were  incapable  of  reproach.  The  moft  difhoneft:  as  they  conducted  themfelves 
thus  irreproachably  only  to  aflift  their  impofture,  and  ftamp  credit  on  their  lies.  Pro- 
moters of  truth  and  virtue : as  religious  and  moral  truth  are  infinitely  indebted  to  their 
labours,  both  with  refpedt  to  theory  and  pra6lice.  They  gave  inftrudions  fo  far  above 
the  general  knowledge  of  their  time,  that,  judged  according  to  this,  they  appeared  the 
fruits  of  madnefs : but  the  ripened  and  improved  underftanding  of  later  ages  vindicated 
the  honour  of  their  precepts,  and  a purer  philofophy  adopted  them.  They  fupported 
their  well-defined,  pure,  and  rational  dodtrines  of  morality,  by  .motives  the  rnoft 
weighty,  and  moft  adequate  to  our  nature.  They  aflured  the  penitent  finner  of,  what  he 
muft  wilh,  yet  durft  not  confidently  hope  for,  the  grace  of  God,  and  a full  pardon.  Thus 
they  excited  in  him  gratitude  to  God,  and  made  that  powerful  motive  of  the  human 
heart  an  incentive  to  virtue.  But  when  they  alTured  him  of  this  pardon,  they  by  no 
means  led  him  to  a fecurity  void  of  fear.  They  feem  to  have  been  too  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  to  truft  to  gratitude  alone  as  a fufficient  motive  to  a virtuous  con- 
dudl.  They  knew,  that,  in  the  prefent  imperfed:  ftate  of  man,  fear  is  indifpenfably 
necelTary  to  impel  him  to  his  duty.  Hence  they  reprefented  the  forgivenefs  of  God, 
with  all  its  happy  confequences,  and  prefent  enjoyments,  as  a benefit  to  be  acquired  by 
means  of  the  greateft:  humility,  moft  painful  fufferings,  and  magnanimous  facrifice  of 
a perfon  above  all  meafure  exalted,  innocent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent.  From  the 
greatnefs  and  importance  of  the  offering,  whereby  the  finful  and  unhappy  world  was 
to  be  freed  from  mifery,  and  the  dominion  of  vice,  they  led  us  to  eftimate  the  extreme 
pernicioufnefs  of  fin,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  Thus  to  incite  us 
to  good,  they  united  fear  with  lovej  preached,  as,  according  to  their  own  account, 
it  was  delivered  to  them  by  their  Mafter,  the  forgivenefs  of  fins  in  his  name,  but  not 
without  repentance  pointing  out  to  us  a God  from  whom  this  forgivenefs  was  to  come, 
that  we  might  fear  him.  The  dodrine  of  a benefador  and  faviour  of  mankind,  who 
offered  himfelf  up  for  them,  was  applied  by  them  in  other  ways  to  the  advantage  of 
virtue.  They  defcribe  him  to  us  as  the  prince  of  falvation,  gone  before  us,  and  made 
perfed  by  God  through  his  fufferings.  They  hold  him  up  to  us  as  a pattern,  that  we 
might  confider  our  fufferings  as  neceffary  to  our  perfedion.  By  his  going  before  us 
we  are  excited  to  embrace  thefe  neceffary  and  wholefome  fufferings  j by  his  example 
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we  are  taught  how  to  bear  them ; and  by  his  vidlory  we  are  filled  with  the  hope  of 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  of  our  toilfome  career,  and  even  the  terrors  of  death. 
Finally,  by  announcing  the  fate  of  this  great  and  exalted  perfon,  they  give  us  the  clearefl: 
proof  of  a future  ftate ; and  affure  all  who  fuffer  with  him,  that  with  him  they  fhall  be 
raifed  to  glory.  It  muft  at  leaft  be  confefied,  that  fuch  a plan  requires  no  fmall  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  its  inventors;  that  every  thing  in  it  conduces  to  the  moral 
improvement  and  perfedion  of  mankind ; and  that  every  wife  and  virtuous  philanthro- 
pift  muft  wilh  it  to  be  true.  Yet  they  who  held  this  out  to  the  world  were  nevertheiefs 
traitors  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue.  They  built  the  moft  important  truths  upon 
lies,  and  expofed  them  to  the  moft  imminent  hazard  of  being  rejeded  together  with 
thefe.  They  were  traitors  to  virtue : for  they  made  belief  in  an  impoftor  the  moft 
important,  and,  as  it  feems,  the  exclufive  principle  of  acceptable  virtue ; a mean  of  the 
forgivenefs  of  fins ; and  a neceftary  condition  to  that  confident  hope  in  a future  ftate, 
which  was  to  give  men  the  courage  to  be  virtuous.  They  held  up  as  a pattern  of  virtue 
the  charader,  morals,  life,  and  death  of  a man  abandoned  and  rejeded  by  God.  They 
made  all  the  confolation  of  fuffering  innocence,  and  all  the  hope  of  ftruggling  virtue, 
depend  on  the  life,  power,  and  authority  of  one  who  was  dead.  They  endeavoured  to 
deter  the  rafli  and  hardy  finner  from  vice,  by  the  fear  of  a man,  who  had  announced 
himfelf  as  the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  had  promifed,  that  he  would  rife 
again,  as  a proof  of  his  being  fo.  They  were  the  warmeft  friends  to  mankind:  for 
they  undertook  to  make  men  virtuous,  contented,  and  happy  in  God,  without  the  leaft 
felf-intereft,  againft  all  probability,  and  at  the  expence  of  fuffering  the  greateft  evils. 
They  preached  a religion,  the  ftridteft  command  of  which  was  charity,  the  pureft, 
fincereft,  and  moft  extenfive  charity ; which  ftrongly  enjoined  compaffion,  forbearance, 
patience,  and  forgivenefs ; and  which  was  evidently  the  moft  benevolent  ever  publiffied 
to  the  world.  Still  thefe  preachers  of  love  were  the  bittereft  enemies  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  indemnification  and  recompenfe  which  they 
promifed  their  deluded  followers,  for  the  facrifices  they  were  to  make,  and  the  evils 
they  muft  inevitably  fuffer,  were  chimerical,  and  founded  on  a non-entity;  in  order  to 
propagate  their  lies,  they  were  guilty  of  the  vileft  mifdeeds,  were  difturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  inftigators  of  men  againft  each  other,  calumniators  of  their  innocent  country- 
men, rebels  againft  lawful  authority,  and  infamous  infurgents  againft  the  eftabliffied 
government  of  their  country.  They  were  moft  cunning : as  they  invented,  in  fupport 
of  their  impofture,  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  make  it  credible.  But  this  impofture 
itfelf,  the  ftealing  out  of  his  grave  a dead  man,  a malefactor  execrated  by  his  own 
people,  and  then  giving  it  out,  that  he  had  rifen,  was  the  moft  fenfelefs  and  abfurd 
that  it  is  poffible  to  conceive. 
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Though  perhaps  I have  faid  the  leaft,  and  probably  far  from  the  moft  important,  of 
what  might  be  offered  on  the  fubjed,*  and  the  moral  miracle  muft  appear  ftill.  greater 
if  we  confider  the  reception,  effedl,  and  confequences  of  the  m.iffion  of  Jefus;  ftill  it 
may  fuffice  to  ftiew,  that,  however  prone  men  may  be  to  deceive  themfelves  on  every 
occafion,  and  particularly  in  religion,  and  to  give  way  to  enthufiafm,  ftill  they  do  not 
deceive  in  fuch  a manner  as  the  apoftles  muft  have  done,  and  are  not  fuch  fanatics  as 
they  muft  have  been,  had  the  miracles  they  relate,  and  particularly  the  refurredlion  of 
their  Mafter,  been  falfe.  If  they  were  impoftors  and  fanatics,  it  muft  have  been  the 
immediate  effed  of  a miracle  wrought  on  their  minds  : as,  on  that  fuppofition,  their 
conduit  betrays  fuch  a deviation  from  moral  order,  and  fuch  a violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  intelleit,  as  muft  be  deemed  a miracle.  Whether  this  miracle  be  greater,  or  lefs, 
than  thofe  which  are  offered  in  confirmation  of  chriftianity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine : 
but  this  does  not  require  a very  nice  inveftigation.  Were  the  two  kinds  of  miracles 
equally  unufual,  extraordinary,  and  anomalous,  nay,  did  the  moral  one  appear  leaft  fo, 
ftill  the  moral  miracle  in  this  cafe  muft  appear  infinitely  more  improbable  to  the  candid 
deift  than  the  phyfical.  The  purpofe  of  the  latter  is  confonant  to  the  attributes  of  God, 
worthy  of  the  Creator,  Father,  and  Governor  of  mankind,  and  beneficial  to  the 
human  fpecies.  The  moral  miracle,  on  the  contrary  (whether  we  afcribe  it  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Almighty,  to  preordained  phyfical  laws,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fome  demon  let  loofe  for  the  delufion  and  perdition  of  mankind)  exhibits  to 
us  a Deity,  at  the  difcovery  of  whom  we  muft  fliudder — a Deity,  who  delights  in 
bewildering  man’s  underftanding,  afflidling  his  mind  with  irremoveable  doubts,  placing 
infurmountable  obftacles  in  the  courfe  himfelf  has  marked  out  for  him,  and  engaging 
him  in  a moft  perilous  conflid.  And  this  fearful  afflidion  would  be  more  efpecially 
the  lot  of  the  worthy  few,  who  refled  on  their  deftination ; and  the  reward  of  thole 
honeft  minds,  who  diligently  feek  the  truth,  to  raife  themfelves  to  an  exalted  benevo- 
lence, and  a fimilitude  with  God,  They,  on  the  contrary,  who  value  not  the  truth. 


* I remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  read  an  excellent  article  on  this  fubjefi,  in  the  Gottingen  Anzeigen  von 
gelehrten  Sachen.  The  reviewer  of  an  Engliih  anfwer  to  Hume’s  ElTay  on  Miracles,  not  only  commended  the 
method  here  employed,  as  the  bell  and  moll  conclulive  againll  that  fceptic’s  objeftions,  but  gave  a com- 
prehenfive  though  brief  expofition  of  the  arguments.  I regret,  that  J have  not  the  journal  at  hand,  to  extradl 
a palTage  fo  important  to  my  purpofe.  I was  much  pleafedwith  it  at  the  time;  but  I can  recolledt  only  what 
was  faid  of  the  traitor  Judas,  This,  if  1 millake  not,  it  is  faid,  is  the  moll  important  witnefs,  not  only  that 
the  miracles  of  Jefus  aftually  happened,  but  alfo,  that  there  was  no  impollure  in  the  cafe.  He  carried  the 
purfe,  and,  as  money  is  indifpenfably  necelfary  to  an  impollure,  mull  have  known  the  deceit  from  the  firll. 
He  had  conceived  a grudge,  and,  as  it  appears,  a fufpicion  againll  Jefus,  probably  for  noticing  his  dilhonelly ; 
and  determined  to  betray  him.  He  did  betray  him.  But  when  he  faw  that  Jefus  was  condemned  to  death, 
he  accufed  himfelf  in  the  judgment  hall  of  having  betrayed  innocent  blood,  returned  the  money  in  extreme 
defpair,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  greatell  villain  in  the  world,  and  hanged  himfelf.  He  mull  have  been 
perfuaded,  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  were  true : and  if  he,  to  whofe  exculpation  it  was  fo  elTential  to  find  Jefus 
guilty  of  impollure,  could  accufe  him  of  none,  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  have  been  an.  impollor. 
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the  multitude  of  mere  machines  who  never  reflefV,  would  vegetate  in  peaceful  igno- 
rance, and  happy  ftupidity,  freed  from  the  rack  of  doubt.  If  the  confideration  of  the 
divine  perfe(5tions,  and  a miracle  anfwerable  to  them,  performed  a confirmation  of 
a rational  religion,  in  a cafe  where  we  muft  choofe  between  fuch  a phyfical  miracle 
and  a moral  one,  do  not  incline  us  to  the  former,  we  muft  rejeft  every  notion  of  God, 
and  his  moral  government,  that  is  agreeable  to  right  reafon.  If,  after  a careful 
examination  of  the  dodrines  and  precepts  of  chriftianity,  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
charader,  way  of  thinking,  opinions,  and  views  of  its  firft  preachers,  and  an  accurate 
inveftigation  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  world,  propagated  and 
maintained,  a man  be  convinced,  that  they  who  taught  it,  and  they  who  received  it 
on  their  words,  thought  and  aded  naturally  and  rationally,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the 
miracles  related  being  true,  and  on  the  contrary  unnaturally,  incomprehenfibly,  and 
miraculoufly,  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  falfe,  and  that  man  ftill  have  any 
grounds  for  doubting  whether  chriftianity  be  a divine  inftitution ; we  muft  confefs, 
chat  to  meditate  on  religion,  and  our  relation  towards  God,  is  the  moft  vain  and 
unfortunate  occupation  of  our  mental  faculties  i and  that,  as  fuch  meditations  muft 
lead  us  into  doubt,  tranquillity  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  adopting  popular  fuperftition, 
or  abjuring  thought.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears  how  and  why  the  over- 
ftrained  requifition  of  the  Scottifh  philofopher,  namely,  that  to  render  the  account  of 
a miracle  credible,  it  muft  be  a greater  miracle  for  it  not  to  have  happened,  ought 
to  be  limited. 

But  are  moral  miracles  conceivable?*  With  our  author  I fuppole  the  affirmative, 
when  I admit  the  human  mind  to  be  fubjedl  to  an  eftabliffied  order,  by  which  its 
changes  are  as  firmly  bound,  as  fubftance  by  the  laws  of  motion.  According  to  the 
dodtrines  of  neceffity,  all  the  perceptions  and  determinations  of  the  mind  are  fo  con- 
nedled,  fo  dependant  on  each  other,  that  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  the  mind  is  always 
determinable  from  the  preceding,  and  chance  is  entirely  excluded.  On  this  fuppofition 
we  are  juftified  in  prefuming  upon  as  firm  an  order  in  the  moral  as  in  the  phyfical  world. 


* No  one  who  admits  the  poflibility  of  phyfical  miracles,  can  well  doubt  the  poflibility  of  moral  ones. 
Whether  fuch  ever  happened,  or  whether  it  be  probable  that  God  would  perform  fuch,  is  a different  quef- 
tion.  Philofophy  feems  to  combat  thefe  miracles,  or  any  forcible  violation  and  change  of  the  proper  adivity 
of  the  foul,  on  the  ground,  that  the  perfonal  identity  of  the  thinking  fubllance  which  is  aded  upon  would  be 
thereby  dellroyed.  The  fcriptures  give  us  no  inftance  of  a miracle  changing  the  charader  and  way  of  think- 
ing of  a man  immediately.  When  a miracle  was  requifite  to  this  purpofe,  a phyfical  one  was  always  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  converfion  of  Paul,  for  inllance;  and  this  was  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  a moral  one.  The 
remarkable  paffiige  in  Exodus,  xiii.  17.  feems  to  prove,  that  God  found  it  inconfiftent  with  his  wifdom  to 
perform  moral  miracles.  It  is  true  we  mull  admit,  on  a certain  notion  of  divine  infpiration,  that  God  works 
proper  pfychological  miracles : but  I will  not  attempt  to  decide,  how  far  the  objedion  to  moral  miracles  is 
applicable  to  that  infpiration.  A man  might  be  infpired  by  means  of  a pfychological  miracle,  without  having 
his  mind  altered  or  amended,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Balaam. 
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and  deviations  from  it,  or  an  apparent  union  of  caufes  and  effects  contradifting  all 
analogy  and  experience,  are  as  much  miracles,  as  fimilar  deviations  from  the  analogy 
obferved  and  admitted  in  the  phyfical  world.  If,  however,  we  deny  necefiity,  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  indifferency,  we  muft  admit  no  moral  miracles,  at  leaft  in 
the  manner  required  by  Hume  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  miracles  related  in  fcrip- 
ture.  According  to  this  fyftem,  chance  rules  over  the  adions  of  the  mind,  though 
not  over  the  phtenomena  of  the  corporeal  world.  Now  where  chance  exifts  anomalous 
confequences  may  and  muft  follow,  and  new  appearances  muft  arife,  which  will  not 
be  more  improbable  than  thofe  hitherto  obferved,  or  at  leaft  cannot  pafs  for  miracles, 
as  we  have  nothing  fixed,  no  courfe  of  nature,  no  analogy  to  be  violated.  We  cannot 
on  this  fyftem  determine,  whether  a certain  mode  of  thinking  or  ading  be  natural, 
unnatural,  or  fupernatural,  in  any  individual  charader  (if  according  to  it  there  be  any 
fuch  thing  as  a determinate  charader).  According  to  this  notion  the  mind  and  its 
adions  may  be  compared  to  a cafe,  out  of  which  the  letters  to  compofe  a book  are 
taken  blindfold.  Whatever  be  the  order  into  which  the  letters  fall,  I cannot  fay  of 
the  feries  arifing,  after  a certain  number  of  attempts,  that  fome  are  natural  and  proba^ 
ble,  and  others  unnatural  and  miraculous : new  and  various  combinations  may,  and 
indeed  muft,  ever  arife,  and  the  only  improbable  feries  would  be  one  giving  an  intel- 
ligible and  conneded  fenfe,  as  fuch  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  chance.  If 
we  fay  of  God,  with  Pope  in  his  Univerfal  Prayer,  that  he 

Binding  nature  fajl  in  fatCy  left  free  the  human  will-y 

and  underftand  it  to  fignify  that  God  has  fubjeded  the  irrational  and  inanimate  creation 
to  fate,  or  a connedion  of  caufe  and  effed,  and  on  the  contrary  has  left  the  human 
mind  free  from  all  laws,  and  to  the  arbitrary  guidance  of  a blind  choice ; the  former 
cannot  deviate  from  its  laws,  ihew  itfelf  under  a new  form,  or  exhibit  effeds  arifing 
from  no  caufe  ■,  but  the  human  will  may,  from  the  freedom  given  it,  run  into  the 
moft  irrational  propenfities,  and  incomprehenfible  determinations.  In  fhort,  we  thus 
find  in  man  no  determinate  certain  charader,  no  way  of  thinking,  defign,  or  plan, 
on  which  we  can  fix  our  eyes,  or  from  which  we  can  deduce  any  inferences  with  the 
leaft  appearance  of  probability.  If  thefe  confequences  of  the  fyftem  of  the  freedom  of 
indifferency,  or  chance,  be  juftly  drawn,  its  partifans,  if  they  be  true  to  their  fyftem, 
muft  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  admit  any  human  teftimony  as  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  credibility  of  a miracle.  For  how  could  they  overcome  the  objedion, 
that,  as  it  is  poflible  for  the  witnefles  to  have  been  deceived,  and  to  have  advanced 
falfehoods,  in  an  irrational  and  incomprehenfible  manner,  this  was  probably  the  cafe  ? 
Now  as  fuch  witnefles  are  moft  important  and  indifpenfable  to  the  logical  demonftration 
of  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  it  is  clear,  from  this  confideration,  that  the  fyftem  of 
neceflity,  which  muft  be  tacitly  admitted,  if  we  would  eftablifh  their  validity  and 
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credibility,  cannot  be  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the  chriftian  religion.  So  litttle  is 
it  either,  that  it  gives  the  due  force  and  validity  to  the  moft  rational  arguments  for 
its  truth. 

But  are  we  as  capable  of  remarking  a deviation  from  moral,  as  from  phyfical  order  r 
Is  our  judgment  as  certain  in  the  former  cafe,  as  in  the  latter?  Thefe  difficulties  may 
be  objedted,  though  we  admit  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced.  To  me  every  thing 
feems  to  be  alike  in  both  cafes,  except  that  more  underftanding,  Ikill,  attention,  and  re- 
flexion, are  necelTary  to  judge  of  a pfychological  or  moral  miracle,  than  to  the  difcovery 
of  a phyfical  one;  at  leafl:  if  it  be  fo  public,  firm,  and  void  of  all  juggle,  or  deceptio 
vifus,  as  the  miracles  in  the  gofpel.  If  thefe  greater  requifites  to  the  difcovery  of  a 
moral  miracle  render  the  point  more  difficult,  ftill  it  will  not  be  lefs  certain,  if  they 
be  properly  applied.  Probably  the  judgment  may  be  ftill  more  certain,  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  that  philofophy  is  farther  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  its  faculties,  powers  and  aXions,  than  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  its 
powers ; has  made  greater  and  more  important  difcoveries  in  the  moral,  than  in  the 
phyfical  world ; and  is  more  perfeXly  and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  changes 
produced  in  our  minds,  than  with  any  thing  elfe.  Some  philofophers,  it  is  true,  will 
maintain  the  contrary ; but  the  reafon  is,  that  in  their  inquiries  into  fo  near  and  intereft- 
ing  an  objeX,  they  are  defirous  of  tracing  every  thing  to  its  primary  fource,  without 
confidering  how  much  lefs  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  we  are  capable  of  difcovering  by 
an  equally  deep  and  ardent  inveftigation.  I will  not  prefume  to  fay,  that  there  are  no 
unexplored  regions  in  the  moral  world,  or  nothing  left  for  future  inquirers  into  the 
human  mind  to  difcover ; but  I do  not  believe  that  we  are  fo  ignorant  of  the  powers 
and  aXions  of  the  mind,  as  to  be  unable  to  decide  whether  a certain  mode  of  conduX 
be  natural,  or  unnatural,  fuitable  to  its  nature,  or  contradiXory  to  it.  In  my  opinion, 
what  we  know  of  the  fubjeX,  and  what  we  are  capable  of  knowing  from  conftant 
experience,  and  from  an  attentive  obfervation  of  men’s  charaXers,  way  of  thinking, 
propenfities  and  manners,  will  be  found  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  I believe,  indeed, 
that  we  can  more  certainly  judge  whether  a given  mode  of  conduX,  or  feries  of 
aXions,  in  a given  fituation,  and  under  given  circumftances,  be  natural  to  a given 
charaXer,  or  to  the  human  mind  in  general,  and  confequently  to  be  expeXed,  or  not ; 
than,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  phyfical  world,  we  can  determine  what  is  poffible, 
or  impoflible  in  it.  The  firft  obfervers  of  human  nature  feem  to  me  to  have  known 
what  is  requifite  to  the  former ; and  what  the  refearches  of  fubfequent  ages  have  added 
to  their  knowledge  ferves  rather,  I think,  to  the  gratification  of  curiofity,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  fpeculative  philofophy,  than  to  the  benefit  of  real  life, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  bending  man  to  our  purpofes.  It  appears  to  me  of 
fome  weight,  that  later  difcoveries  have  by  no  means  fliewn  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  delivered  to  us  in  the  writings  of  its  firft  obfervers,  to  be  ib  imperfeX,  or 
erroneous,  as  the  phyfical  notions  of  the  fame  ages.  Tliey  muft  have  been  capable, 
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therefore,  of  more  fully  examining,  and  more  eafily  and  juftly  viewing  the  moral,  than 
the  phyfical  world.  Confrder  what  Ariftotle  has  written  on  the  faculties  and  adlions 
of  the  human  mind  : his  logic  perfeft  at  the  firft  attempt  j his  moral  and  political 
writings  j are  they  not  ftill  the  fubjeft  of  our  admiration,  and  the  rule  of  our  tafte  ? 
And  are  they  not  ufed  as  helps  to  our  knowledge  of  man,  and  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
dependant  on  it?  Though  the  charafters  of  Bruyere  are  more  diftind  and  finifhed 
than  thofe  of  Theophraftus,  the  latter  is  not  lefs  true  and  juft  in  his  moral  delineations : 
and  where  fhall  we  find  a modern  hiftorian  better  acquainted  with  the  human  heart 
than  Tacitus,  or  who  fcrutinizes  it  with  more  depth  of  penetration  ? 

Thus  it  feems,  that  we  have  a fufficient  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  examine  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  an  account  of  human  aftions,  and  to  judge  whether 
moral  analogy  be  obferved,  or  violated  in  it.  Our  inquiry  will  go  to  this,  whether  the 
men  defcribed  adually  felt,  thought,  and  aded,  as  we  ourfelves  fhould  have  done  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  or  not.  Though  the  leaft  learned  and  philofophical  are  not 
deftitute  of  this  knowledge,  they  alone  who  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  world  can 
exercife  it  readily,  and  with  certainty.  Every  thinking  and  attentive  reader  remarks 
deviations  of  this  kind,  and  always  with  unwillingnefs  and  diflatisfaftion.  They  deftroy 
the  illufion  and  intereft  we  feel,  far  more  than  violations  of  phyfical  order.  It  is  much 
more  unpleafant  to  us,  to  perceive  an  inexplicable  contradiction  in  a charafter,  an 
unfounded  want  of  connection  in  a proceeding,  or  a pfychological  and  moral  miracle, 
than  exceptions  from  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  or  phyfical  miracles.  The  fabulift 
may  give*  his  Proteus  what  wonderful  forms  he  pleafes,  now  change  him  into  water, 
and  then  into  fire  j ftill  we  forgive  him  whilft  he  remains  true  to  the  chara6ler  he  has 
adopted.  The  magician  may  with  his  wand  change  the  moft  frightful  defert  into 
a beautiful  garden,  or  a pile  of  rough  ftones  into  an  elegant  palace,  and  adt  as  an 
uncontroulable  lord  of  nature.  But  if  the  poet  prefent  us  with  men  whofe  perceptions, 
thoughts,  and  refolves  are  unconnecfted,  unfounded,  ineffedlual,  and  tending  to  no  end ; 
if  he  introduce  on  the  ftage  devils  or  angels  in  human  form,  without  accommodating 
the  fcene  to  the  charadters,  by  giving  them  fuitable  employment,  or  placing  them  in 
fituations  to  juftify  fuch  bold  fidlions,  fo  as  to  avoid  a violation  of  moral  analogy ; he 
would  urge  our  credulity  to  the  utmoft.  Even  were  the  laws  of  nature  moft  ftridtly 
oblerved,  fuch  miracles  would  dilguft  us,  and  appear  too  improbable  to  be  interefting. 
The  traveller  may  relate  to  us  natural  phtenomena  and  occurrences  never  before  heard 
of,  yet,  if  we  have  no  other  reaibn  to  miftruft  his  veracity,  we  ftiall  not  eafily  rejedl, 
without  examination,  what  he  advances ; and  this  on  juft  grounds.  But  if  he  tell  us, 
that  he  has  met  with  men,  who,  with  the  fame  fenfations  as  we  pofiTefs  of  good  and  evil, 
hate  their  benefadtors,  and  love  thofe  who  injure  them,  and  who  feek  not  to  efcape 
death,  though  extremely  attached  to  life,  we  immediately  condemn  him  as  a liar. 

This  at  leaft  ftiews  an  almoft  univerfal,  juft,  and  acute  fenfibility  to  every  thing  that 
agrees  with  moral  order,  or  analogy,  or  is  repugnant  to  it  and  an  equally  general 
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averfion  to  confider  any  deviation  from  it  as  probable,  or  to  be  for  a moment  deceived 
into  a belief  of  it.  This  goes  fo  far,  that  we  difapprove,  and  rejedl  as  improbable,  all 
caricatures  of  moral  beauty  and  uglinefs,  if  not  naturally  arifing  from  fituation.  And 
yet  thefe  are  not  properly  deviations  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  mind.  Thefe  laws 
require  connedled  conceptions,  and  exertions  of  the  faculties  of  perception  and  defirc 
founded  on  each  other.  This  combination  is  demonftrated  by  conftant  experience.  It 
is  difcoverable,  though  not  fo  readily,  in  madnefs,  frenzy,  and  fanaticifm.  The  laws 
of  mind  are  but  apparently  violated  in  the  madman.  Still  we  find  in  him  a pfycholo- 
gical  and  moral  order,  though  to  perceive  it  requires  the  penetrating  eye  of  a Cervantes, 
a Shakefpeare,  or  a Richardfon.  Whence  comes  it,  that  the  fools,  madmen,  and  fanatics 
of  thefe  followers  of  nature  intereft  us  fo  agreeably  ? It  is  becaufe  in  all  their  apparent 
deviations  they  remain  true  to  moral  analogy.  They  fpin  the  thread  throughout  as  they 
begun  it ; without  cutting  it,  and  tying  together  ends  never  defigned  to  meet.  Their 
work  is  all  of  a piece ; and  they  carefully  guard  againfl;  reprefenting  tlie  human  mind  to 
us  as  an  inftrument  from  which  various  hands  produce  unconnedled  tones.  Such 
inftruments  would  perfedly  refemble  the  minds  of  the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity, 
were  we  to  rejedl  the  foie  ground  on  which  the  apparent  contradiftion,  and  inconfiftency, 
of  their  charafters,  and  condud,  are  to  be  explained,  and  reconciled.  If  the  miracles, 
which  alone  afford  us  a key  to  decipher  the  myflerious  harmony,  did  not  happen,  their 
minds  were  not  guided  by  any  fpirit  from  above,  but  were  inftruments  in  the  hands  of 
fome  fiends,  who  called  from  them  difcordant  founds  without  any  plan.  If^  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  miracles  adlually  occurred,  every  thing  is  capable  of  an  explanation,  the 
moral  or  pfychological  miracle  vanifhes,  and  the  condufl  of  thofe  who  bore  teftimony 
of  Jefus  appears  in  the  faireft  light,  as  natural,  rational,  and  virtuous. 


PROP.  CXLVII.  p.  425. 

Of  the  ^ieftion  whether  the  greater  Fart  of  Men's  ABions^  generally  confideredy  be  rather 
good  than  bad  j or  the  contrary. 

The  queftion  here  ftarted  by  our  author,  whether  men  be  upon  an  average  moft 
inclined  to  good,  or  bad,  and  whether  the  greater  number  of  their  adions  be  commend- 
able or  blame- worthy,  has  generally  been  confidered  as  interefting  to  curiofity  merely ; 
but  in  liis  hands  it  becomes  important,  as  from  its  folution  he  deduces  an  argument  in 
behalf  of  virtue.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  lays  no  great  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  we  muft 
own,  that  the  tendency  of  virtue,  or  its  good  confequences,  conftitutes  the  chief  and 
almoft  only  argument  for  purfuing  it,  as  into  this  all  others  may  ultimately  be  refolved. 
What  he  infers,  however,  from  the  pradice  and  opinion  of  mankind  may  be  admitted 
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as  a preliminary  argument ; and  were  there  no  other,  it  would  have  Tome  weight  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  general  pradice  and  opinion  of  mankind  give  a decided  preference  to 
virtue  i or  if  it  be  true,  that  the  pradice  of  mankind  is,  upon  an  average,  more  inclined 
to  virtue  than  to  vice.  Some  good  grounds  for  this  fuppofition  are  adduced  by 
Hartley.  Still  the  inquiry  is  intricate  and  difficult,  for  this  reafon,  that  men  are  not 
agreed  on  what  is  here  to  be  underftood  by  good  and  bad,  and  in  meafuring  them 
employ  different  ftandards.  The  chriftian  religion  teaches  us  to  endeavour  after  the 
attainment  of  fuch  perfedion,  and  places  before  us  fuch  a pattern  of  virtue,  that,  if  we 
compare  the  adions  and  general  pradice  of  mankind  with  this  perfedion  and  pattern, 
deeming  nothing  good  but  what  comes  up  to  them,  and  ftyling  every  thing  that  falls 
fhort  of  them  vicious  or  bad,  we  cannot  deny,  that  men  are  more  vicious  than  virtuous, 
and  that  their  pradice  is  rather  bad  than  good.  But  if  we  form  our  judgment  of  men’s 
adions  from  this  point  of  view,  a number  of  them,  which  do  not  here  come  into  confidera- 
tion,  and  which  we  may  deem  neutral,  muff  not  be  taken  into  our  calculation.  Such  are 
all  adions  in  themfelves  lawful  and  good,  that  is  confonant  to  the  ends  and  purpofes  of 
our  Creator,  requifite  and  neceffary  to  the  avoidance  of  phyfical  evil  and  the  attainment 
of  phyfical  good,  but  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  ftyled  chriftian  good  works,  not 
being  performed  on  account  of  the  law,  and  the  exercife  of  them  being  unattended  with 
fuch  difficulties  as  render  them  properly  objeds  of  reward.  Such  adions  are  thofe 
which  even  the  moft  vicious  man  would  rather  do  than  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature,  or 
than  thofe  which  may  be  confidered  as  properly  vicious.  According  to  our  common 
mode  of  expreflion,  thefe  may  rather  be  termed  good  than  bad,  though  they  can  be 
reckoned  neither  as  the  good  works  of  a chriftian,  nor  the  virtuous  adions  of  philofophy. 
Moral  philofophy,  purified  and  perfeded  by  chriftianity,  would,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
duce fuch  a pattern  and  rule  of  virtue,  that  the  morals  and  adions  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  would,  on  comparifon  therewith,  appear  rather  bad  than  good.  But  if  we 
take  a lower  ftandard  of  virtue  and  goodnefs  than  what  revelation  holds  out,  and  apply 
this  to  the  moral  condud  of  men,  rather  confidering  their  conftant  behaviour  in  their 
common  occupations,  focial  employments,  and  endeavours  to  fupport  themfelves  and 
families,  and  the  uniform  courfe  of  their  domeftic  life,  than  certain  confpicuous  adions 
occafioned  by  rare  circumftances  or  occurrences,  I am  perfuaded,  that  we  may  juftly 
maintain  the  adions  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  be  rather  beneficial  than  injurious, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  attended  with  more  good  than  bad  confequences.  Some  good 
thoughts  on  this  fubjed  may  be  found  in  an  effay  by  Dr.  Jortin,  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  Theological  Magazine,  that  well  deferves  to  be  read.  He  obferves,  that  the  cal- 
culation of  a man’s  good  and  bad  adions  muft  be  taken  from  the  general  courfe  of  his 
private  life,  and  his  condud  towards  his  relations  and  domeftics,  and  he  will  then  be 
found  commonly  to  perform  far  more  ads  of  compaffion,  benevolence,  and  gratitude, 
than  of  cruelty,  envy,  ingratitude,  and  malice. 
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The  pi6lure  that  Hartley  draws  of  mankind  in  general  feems  to  me  to  be  perfedly 
juft.  Every  man  has  aftually  within  him  the  feeds  of  every  virtue,  and  of  every  vice, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  they  thrive  and  ripen  depends,  in  general,  upon  the 
fituations  in  which  he  has  been  and  is  placed. 

Circumftances  may  occur  forcibly  to  prevent  the  feeds  of  focial  virtue  from  unfold- 
ing, and  proportionably  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  felfiftinefs  and  malevolence ; fuch  are 
thofe  extraordinary  occurrences  which  firft  excite  men  to  vicious  adlions,  and  which,  if 
they  continue  any  time,  induce  fuch  a facility  in  thofe  adtions,  that  the  mind,  depraved 
by  them,  feems  to  poflefs  a difmterefted  love  of  vice,  and  to  pradlife  it  for  its  own  fake. 
Let  us  fuppofe  a fociety  of  men  in  fuch  urgent  want,  and  fo  prefled  by  the  greateft 
long-continued  diftrefs,  that  each  of  them  not  only  cannot  affift  the  reft,  but  rather  muft 
be  injurious  to  them,  and  that  each  is  unable  to  fupport  liimfelf  but  at  the  expence  and 
ruin  of  the  others ; let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  extreme  of  mifery,  and  the  peril  continually 
before  their  eyes,  renders  each  anxious  for  himfelf  alone,  and  draws  all  his  attention  to 
the  fupport  of  himfelf,  whilft  his  whole  foul  is  occupied  by  a continued  fenfation  of 
pain } the  neceflary  confequence  of  fuch  a fituation  would  be,  that  all  companion,  all 
fympathetic  and  benevolent  fentiments,  would  be  gradually  weakened,  and  at  length 
totally  deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  infenfibility,  hard-heartednefs,  envy,  and  cruelty, 
in  fuch  extraordinary  circumftances,  becoming  the  means  of  fupport,  and  fo  far  refem- 
bling  virtues,  would  almoft  irrefiftibly  gain  the  upper  hand.  1 remember  to  have  read 
an  account  of  fome  Engliflimen,  expofed  for  a time  to  extreme  mifery  and  want  in 
the  wilds  of  America  : the  minds  and  condudt  of  thefe,  according  to  the  relation  of  one 
of  the  unfortunate  fufferers,  wholly  agreed  with  and  confirm  what  I have  juft  been  fay- 
ing. Envy  and  malevolence  were  the  predominant  fentiments  of  thefe  men  towards 
each  other,  each  looking  upon  the  reft  as  his  enemies. 

There  are  circumftances  on  the  other  hand,  and  thefe  are  the  moft  common  fituations 
of  human  life,  in  which  a man  may  and  muft  ferve  others,  if  he  would  ferve  himfelf. 
Any  civil  fociety,  but  tolerably  good,  is  thus  far  preferable  to  a favage  ftate,  that  in 
general,  and  in  moft  cafes,  it  conne<5ts  the  fupport  and  welfare  of  one  with  the  main- 
tenance and  weal  of  the  whole.  The  celebrated  Roufleau,  when  he  exalted  the  ftate  of 
nature  fo  far  above  focial  life,  left  this  point  entirely  out  of  the  queftion,  and,  confider- 
ing  his  fubjedt  folely  on  that  fide  which  favoured  his  bold  aflertion,  placed  in  the 
ftrongeft  light  all  thofe  circumftances  in  which  civil  fociety  occafions  a variance  and 
collifion  of  interefts  betwixt  its  members,  and  fo  far  gives  birth  to  bad  and  injurious 
adlions.  With  equal  care  did  he  guard  againft  difplaying  thofe  circumftances  and 
occurrences  in  focial  life  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of  beneficence,  good-will,  and 
compaflTion.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  this  ftate  fentiments  of  benevolence  are 
far  more  promoted  and  difplayed,  than  thofe  of  malice.  How  much,  for  example, 
are  wrath  and  revenge  moderated  and  reftrained  in  civil  fociety  ! In  the  ftate  of  nature 
we  may  prefume  that  occafions  of  Injury,  wrath,  and  revenge,  will  lefs  frequently 
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occur,  as  the  favage  has  fewer  wants  than  the  member  of  a civilized  community : but 
then,  as  he  has  proportionally  fewer  means  of  fatisfying  his  wants  (unlefs  with  Roufleau 
we  rate  much  too  high  the  natural  powers  of  the  favage  to  fupply  his  necelTities,  and 
the  provifion  fpontaneoufly  afforded  him  for  this  purpofe  by  the  unlaboured  earth)  the 
cafe  will  nearly  be  reduced  to  an  equality  on  both  fides.  But  the  great  difference  lies 
here  ; the  wrath  of  the  favage  rages  implacably,  and  his  revenge,  whilft  he  confiders 
only  his  future  fecurity,  will  not  eafily  terminate  but  with  the  deftrudion  of  his  enemy. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  anger,  and  implacable  revenge,  are  efteemed  exalted  virtues  by 
all  favage  nations,  and  are  in  general  prized  by  people  in  proportion  as  we  find  amongfl 
them  more  or  lefs  traces  of  barbarifm.  Civil  fociety,  on  the  contrary,  moderates  and 
fets  bounds  to  anger  and  revenge,  by  holding  out,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
perfedion,  adually  procuring  to  the  injured  party  a reparation  for  his  damage,  and  the 
injuftice  done  him,  rendering  the  avenging  himfelf  in  many  cafes  unneceffary,  and 
even  hazardous,  and  taking  from  him  the  trouble  of  fecuring  himfelf  from  future 
injuries  by  exercifing  it.  Herein  alfo  we  have  the  teffimony  of  experience,  that  the 
more  perfed  the  Rate  of  fociety,  that  is  the  more  impartially,  ftridly,  and  fpeedily 
juftice  is  adminiftered  in  it,  the  lefs  implacable  revenge,  and  the  fewer  violent  inflances 
of  it  occur.  It  is  true,  that  the  mofl  perfed  civil  fociety  cannot  wholly  remove  all 
oppofition  and  collifion  of  interefts  betwixt  its  members,  though  it  may  reconcile 
the  benefit  of  individuals  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  Thefe  are  imperfedions 
probably  infeparable  from  its  nature.  In  this  refped,  however,  civil  Ibciety  may  un- 
queftionably  be  carried  to  a far  higher  degree  of  perfedion,  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained 
in  any  community  hitherto  exifting.  To  a wife  and  benevolent  fovereign,  who  fincerely 
wifhes  the  improvement  of  mankind,  no  objed  can  be  of  greater  importance,  than  to 
remove  all  fuch  variance  and  oppofition  of  interefts,  or  to  render  the  cafes  as  few  as 
poftible  in  which  we  may  procure  advantages  to  ourfelves,  without  at  the  fame  time  our 
endeavours  promoting  the  good  of  others,  or  of  the  community ; ftill  fewer  fhould  thofe 
be  in  which  we  cannot  benefit  ourfelves,  but  at  the  expence  of  others,  or  of  the  whole. 
Such  are  the  cafes  in  which  moft  men  give  way  to  felfifhnefs  and  vice. 

The  occurrences  of  domeftic  life,  in  which  man  is  principally  to  be  confidered,  if  we 
would  judge  of  his  charader  and  condud,  are  far  more  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
focial  inclinations,  and  the  pradice  of  virtue,  than  to  the  produdion  and  exercife  of 
vice  and  wickednefs.  At  leaft,  in  civil  fociety,  and  in  domeftic  life,  man  has  far  more 
opportunities  for  good  than  for  bad  adions. 
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PROP.  GLUT.  p.  448. 

Whether  there  be  Evangelical  Coiinfels. 

The  manner  in  which  our  author  handles  the  doflrines  of  morality  ieems  to  be  very- 
natural,  and  at  the  fame  time  contributes  to  the  perfpicuity  of  his  propofitions.  It  allb 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  placing  in  a proper  light  many  things  important  in  morals, 
that  are  ufually  paffed  over  as  of  little  moment.  The  dodtrine  of  pleafures  and  pains 
delivered  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  conftitutes  the  ground-work  of  his  moral 
fyftem,  whilft  he  delivers  rules  for  our  condudf  with  refpedl;  to  them.  To  underftand 
this  rule  of  life  then,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  not  lofe  fight  of  that  doctrine. 

As  the  attainment  of  thofe  pleafures,  and  the  avoidance  of  thofe  pains,  are  the  fcope 
of  our  defires,  and  the  objedt  of  our  endeavours,  and,  as  morality  is  properly  the  rule 
of  happinefs,  it  muft  teach  us  how  to  condudt  ourfelves  fo  as  to  obtain  as  much  as 
pofiible  of  the  former,  and  efcape  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  latter.  Human  happinefs 
arifes  from  the  fatisfadtion  of  our  defires  and  inclinations,  and  is  occafioned  by  the 
pleafures  anfwering  to  them.  It  is  highly  ufeful  to  analyfe  this  into  thofe  pleafures  of 
which  it  principally  confifts,  and  hence  to  prefcribe  fuch  regulations  for  our  defires,  that 
they  may  not  fail  of  their  ends.  To  obtain  happinefs  and  avoid  mifery  are  unqueftion- 
ably  the  firft  principles  of  morality.  But  thefe  principles  are  far  too  general  for  prac- 
tical application,  and  hence  are  infufficient  for  our  ufe.  In  pradtice,  then,  we  muft 
decompound  them  into  fiabordinate  principles.  Here  the  divifion  of  our  author  feems 
to  be  fupremely  excellent,  as  it  wholly  exhaufts  the  fubjedt,  and  there  is  not  a fingle, 
defire  or  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  which  may  not  be  conveniently  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  his  feven  primary  clafles.  This  divifion  has  allb  the  advantage  of  clearly 
and  accurately  fhewing  the  value  of  our  different  endeavours,  and  what  influence  they 
may  and  muft  reciprocally  have  upon  each  other.  Our  duties  are  commonly  divided 
into  thofe  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  neighbours,  and  to  ourfelves.  With  many  advan- 
tages this  divifion  of  morals  has  alfo  this  difadvantage,  that,  as  many  of  our  duties  are 
of  a compound  nature,  or  may  be  confidered  at  leart  as  equally  duties  to  ourfelves  and 
to  our  neighbours,  we  are  frequently  at  a lofs  under  what  head  they  may,  with  moft 
propriety,  be  placed ; hence  we  are  led  to  divide  things  naturally  connedted,  or  to  treat 
the  fame  fubjedl  under  two  different  points  of  view.  The  method  here  purfued  removes 
this  inconvenience.  Another  recommendation  of  it  is,  that  thus  our  author  was  enabled 
to  treat  morality,  as  indeed  it  ought  ever  to  be  treated,  as  a regimen  for  the  mind,  or 
a rule  of  living  for  the  prefervation  of  its  health. 

Good  as  our  author’s  method  is,  and  excellent  as  many  of  his  notions  and  precepts 
are,  fiill  I cannot  deny  that  he  appears  not  to  have  fufficiently  defined  many  things 
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which  deferve  a more  narrow  inquiry  and  explanation,  whilft  he  has  evidently  purfited 
others  too  far.  Under  the  firfl  head  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfation  he  feems  here  and  there 
to  have  introduced  an  iinneceflary  and  almoft  afcetic  ftriftnefs,  and  a monkifh  morality. 
This  fevere  morality,  it  is  true,  our  author  does  not  prefs  upon  all  chriftians,  but,  as 
he  clearly  expreffes,  on  thofe  only  who  ftrive  to  attain  the  fummit  of  perfedion.  He 
fuppofes  that  the  duties  applied  to  this  in  the  gofpel  are  particular  duties,  or,  as  they 
have  been  ftyled,  conftlia  evangelica,  that  are  not  obligatory  to  all  chriftians.  This 
principle  is  the  fource  of  his  too  ftrid  and  over-refined  morality.  Hence  abftinence  in 
eating  and  drinking,  when  not  neceflary  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  body  or  mind,  or 
in  any  other  way  mediately  profitable,  appears  to  him  to  be  in  itfelf  fomething  devout, 
and  approaching  to  perfedion.  Hence  he  fpeaks  of  indulgence  in  meat  and  wine  with 
fuch  an  air  of  fcrupulofity ; hence  he  recommends  religious  falling ; hence  he  Ipeaks 
fomewhat  unfavourably  of  marriage,  which  he  confiders  as  rather  permitted  than  com- 
manded, and  bellows  the  praife  of  peculiar  fandity  on  a Hate  of  celibacy.  It  mull  be 
owned,  that  he  expreffes  himfelf  here  with  his  wonted  prudence  and  caution,  but  the 
ground  on  which  he  proceeds  is  not  folid,  and  is  fupported  neither  by  reafon  nor 
fcripture. 

We  have  no  proofs,  that  the  moral  fyftem  of  the  gofpel  contains  any  particular 
precepts  for  thofe  who  endeavour  after  a higher  degree  of  perfedion,  and  fuperior 
righteoufnefs,  different  from  the  duties  which  it  prefcribes  to  all  men.  By  thefe  pre- 
cepts, it  is  to  be  obferved,  are  not  underftood  exhortations  to  an  heroic  virtue,  the 
exercife  of  which  requires  a concurrence  of  particular  circumllances  with  a rare  and 
admirable  frame  of  mind,  as  for  inftance  to  fave  the  life  of  another  at  the  rilk  of  our 
own,  or  to  facrifice  ourfelves  for  the  good  of  our  country.  Thele  precepts  are  rather 
injundions  to  extraordinary  good  works,  that  would  be  good  works  with  refped  to 
every  man,  and  yet  are  not  properly  duties  to  all.  They  refped  adions  which  every 
one  may  perform  if  he  will.  Such  precepts  we  deny,  on  the  principle,  that  they  mull 
be  given  by  God,  or  by  Jefus  Chrift,  and  confequently  cannot  be  mere  counfels,  but 
mull  be  laws.  If  we  have  a precept  to  do  what  is  generally  good,  or  what  is  requifite 
to  the  greatell  happinefs,  the  general  precept  mull  be  fubordinate  to  the  particular  one. 
If  Chrift  have  given  a conftlium  evangeltcum  that  would  apply  to  all  men,  he  has  thereby 
explained  what  is  bell,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do:  if,  for  example,  Jefus  have 
counfelled  all  his  difciples,  at  all  times,  to  live  unmarried,  and  to  give  away  their 
goods,  he  has  thus  declared,  that  it  is  in  general  bell  fo  to  do,  and  confequently  it  is 
their  duty.  Men  reft  themfelves  upon  fome  inftances  in  which  Jefus  has  recommended 
a certain  condud  that  is  too  difficult,  or  indeed  impradicable  to  fome,  and  thence 
infer,  that  the  precept  is  not  obligatory  to  all,  but  a well-meant  and  falutary  counfel 
for  thofe  who  will  voluntarily  follow  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  precepts  which  he  gave 
his  difciples,  if  any  one  fmote  them  upon  the  one  cheek  to  turn  to  him  the  other, 
and  if  any  one  would  take  their  cloak  to  give  him  their  coat  alfo.  But  it  fhould  be 
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confidered,  that  this  inftrudtion  of  Chrift  was  not  a counfel  which  he  gave  to  his 
apoftles  as  particularly  holy  men,  but  it  was  a precept  which  their  particular  fitua- 
tion,  the  purpofe  of  the  bufinefs  they  had  undertaken,  and  the  manner  of  their  being 
fent  out  into  the  world,  rendered  prudent  and  necefiary.  Confequently  they  were 
obligatory  only  on  them,  and  on  thofe  who  may  be  in  fimilar  fituations.  Their  Lord 
told  them,  that  he  fent  them  as  fheep  to  the  wolves,  or  that  in  the  execution  of  their 
office  they  would  have  the  whole  world  againft  them,  and  would  be  expofed  defence- 
lefs  to  every  violence  and  injury.  In  fuch  circumftances,  where  refiftance  would  but 
make  things  worfe,  where  oppofing  force  to  force  would  produce  no  reparation  of  an 
injury,  but  only  ftimulate  the  powerful  and  irrefiftible  antagonift  to  frefh  injuftice  and 
greater  cruelty,  and  where  opprefled  innocence  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  law,  there  would  be  no  other  refource  than  extreme  patience,  mildnefs, 
and  fubmiffion,  to  awaken  the  natural  compaffion  of  our  enemies,  and  the  feeble 
remains  of  humanity  lying  dormant  in  their  breafts.  Nay  more.  Since,  as  was 
obvioufly  the  cafe,  the  grand  purpofe  of  the  miffion  of  the  apoftles,  namely,  to  preach 
and  to  propagate  the  gofpel,  far  from  being  promoted  by  the  exercife  of  revenge,  and 
an  adive  refiftance  to  injuftice,  would  be  rendered  abortive  thereby,  we  cannot  con- 
fider  thefe  merely  as  prudential  precepts  of  Chrift,  but  as  indifpenfable  commands : 
yet  not  for  fuch  whofe  circumftances  would  not  like  theirs  be  bettered  by  fuch  an 
extreme  fubmiffion,  but  rendered  worfe  by  it  j not  for  thofe  who  can  fhelter  themfelves 
from  violence  and  fecure  themfelves  from  injuries  under  the  protedion  of  the  laws : 
not  for  thofe  who  have  not,  like  the  apoftles,  a new  fyftem  to  eftabliffi,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  muft  depend  on  the  meekly  fuffering  every  injuftice.  To  follow  fuch  pre- 
cepts, given  to  the  apoftles  folely,  and  founded  on  their  peculiar  fituation,  in  circum- 
ftances totally  different,  would  be  abfurd.  In  civil  fociety,  where  the  rights  and 
property  of  every  citizen  Ihould  be  maintained  facred  and  inviolable,  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  impartial  laws,  it  would  be  to  eftablifh  very  great  errors  and  prejudices, 
ferving  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked  in  violence  and  rapine.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  notion  of  thofe,  who,  from  this  wife  precept  of  Jefus  to  his  firft 
difciples,  would  deduce  a general  evangelical  counfel  for  the  righteous  and  moft 
perfed  of  all  ages,  and  the  farcafms  of  the  evil-minded,  who  from  this  precept 
mifunderftood  make  a ftrong  objedion  to  the  moral  fyftem  of  Jefus,  are  equally 
unfounded. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  many  of  the  precepts  delivered  by  Jefus  in  his  fermon  on  the 
mount,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  merely  evangelical  counfels,  this  fuppofition  will  be 
contradidory  to  that  faying  of  Chrift,  that  the  righteoufnefs  of  his  difciples  muft  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  feribes  and  pharifees.  The  command  which  Chrift  gave  the 
rich  young  man,  Matt.  xix.  21.  who  came  to  him,  and  alked  what  he  muft  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life,  namely,  fell  all  that  thou  haft,  and  come  and  follow  me,  is  alfo  con- 
fidered as  an  evangelical  counfel.  The  queftion,  to  which  this  was  the  anfwer,  was  not 
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what  he  iliould  do,  to  become  more  righteous  and  perfeft  than  other  men,  but  what 
he  fliould  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  The  teacher  to  whom  he  applied,  and  whom  he 
thus  acknowledged  for  a truly  divine  teacher,  counfelled  him  not,  but  commanded  him, 
to  follow  him,  or  to  become  his  difciple : and  as  this  teacher  certainly  forefaw  that 
this  young  man  would  not  be  fteadfaft  in  his  attendance  on  him,  on  account  of  his  wealth 
and  his  too  great  attachment  to  it,  but  would  be  excited  to  fall  away  by  the  threatened 
and  dreaded  lofs  of  his  goods,  he  commanded  him  voluntarily  to  part  with  his  riches, 
that  would  otherwife  be  a fnare  to  him.  Jefus  faid  to  him,  it  is  true;  if  thou  wilt  he 
perfihl : but  he  did  not  here  mean  a greater  degree  of  perfedion,  or  righteoufnefs,  than 
was  necelTary  to  him  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life  j he  only  direded  him  to  do  what 
would  enable  him  to  obtain  and  fecure  that  righteoufnefs,  and  perfedion,  neceflary  to 
all  the  difciples  and  followers  of  Jefus.  This  is  clear  from  what  follows.  When  this 
young  man,  who  thought  the  injundion  too  hard,  went  away  forrowing,  Jefus  faid  to 
his  difciples:  verily  I fay  unto  you,  that  a rich  man  fhall  hardly  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ; a fentence  that  certainly  would  not  have  been  uttered,  had  not  the 
young  man,  by  declining  to  obey  Chrift’s  injundion,  excluded  himfelf  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  not  merely  from  an  extraordinary  degree  of  righteoufnefs  and 
perfedion. 

St.  Paul’s  recommendation  of  celibacy,  i Cor.  vii.  has  alfo  been  deemed  an  evange- 
lical coLinfel.  That  Chrift  likewife  recommended  it,  as  obferved  by  our  author,  1 can 
no  where  find : for  the  words,  that  till  the  tim,e  of  his  laft  coming  men  fhould  marry, 
and  be  given  in  marriage,  cannot  poflibly  be  conftrued  as  a mifprifion  or  undervaluing 
of  that  ftate.  They  mean  nothing  more,  than  that,  even  at  the  time,  fo  great  a change 
of  things  would  not  be  forefeen,  and  confequently,  that  men  would  be  fo  little  prepared 
for  the  cataftrophe,  as  to  remain  in  a ftate  of  peaceful  fecurity,  following  their  worldly 
occupations,  eftablifhing  new  houfeholds,  and  forming  matrimonial  connedions,  which 
are  ufually  done  in  times  of  peace  and  fecurity  alone.  Though  Jefus,  on  more  than 
one  occafion,  proclaims  woe  to  thofe  who  are  with-child,  and  to  thofe  who  give  fuck, 
this  can  by  no  means  be  confidered  as  a difapprobation  of  matrimony.  He  laments  the 
married  only  on  account  of  their  greater  pains  and  trouble,  to  which  they  are  more 
expofed  than  thofe  who  remain  in  a ftate  of  celibacy.  As  to  the  counfel  of  St.  Paul,  it 
appears,  as  he  fays  he  gives  it  not  as  a commandment,  and  that  every  one  may  do  as 
he  will,  but  that  it  is  better  to  remain  unmarried,  that  this  expreftion  has  every  thing 
requifite  to  conftitute  an  evangelical  precept.  It  may  with  great  probability  be  faid, 
that  this  is  a precept  of  an  extraordinary  good  work  in  all  men  who  can  and  will  con- 
form to  it,  but  that  it  is  yet  no  duty.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  apoftle 
explains  it  not  as  any  fuch  extraordinary  good  work,  and  no  where  fays,  that  he  recom- 
mends celibacy  on  this  account.  It  is  rather  clear,  that  he.  advifes  it  merely  on  account 
of  its  convenience.  It  is  with  him  merely  the  didate  of  prudence.  He  fays,  he 
w'ould  that  every  one  would  remain  unmarried,  on  account  of  the  carefulnefs  arifing 
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from  marriage,  and  the  pains  and  troubles  to  be  expefbed,  the  burden  of  which  is 
much  more  heavily  felt  by  the  married,  than  by  the  unmarried.  If  the  circumftances 
of  thofe  times,  when  thofe  who  were  incumbered  with  a family  had  much  feverer  con- 
fequences,  and  greater  perfecutions  to  fear,  were  the  grounds  of  this  apoflolical 
precept,  it  was  not  given  to  thofe  who  live  in  other  times,  and  in  different  circum- 
ftances. St.  Paul  had  before  given  this  general  precept,  that,  to  avoid  fornication, 
every  man  fliould  have  one  wife : but  to  thofe  who  had  the  gift  of  continence  he  gave 
this  advice,  that  they  fhould  remain  unmarried,  as  thus  they  would  have  fewer  troubles. 
But  what  is  of  moft  importance,  St.  Paul  exprefsly  fays,  that  he,  and  not  Chrift,  gives 
this  counfel ; and  only  to  thofe  who  were  not  in  danger  of  being  enticed  to  fornication. 
Befides  it  can  be  no  general  rule,  for  were  all  men  to  follow  it,  the  general  happinefs 
muft  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it  would  become  a moft  urgent  duty  to  marry.  Our 
author  endeavours  to  parry  this  objedion,  by  premifing,  that,  in  exprefs  precepts 
of  the  gofpel,  we  ought  not  to  concern  ourfelves  what  effed  the  general  pradice 
of  them  would  have  on  the  common  happinefs  of  mankind,  which  depends  fb 
much  on  matrimony,  and  the  propagation  of  the  human  race  thence  arifing.  Had 
we,  indeed,  exprefs  and  unequivocal  precepts  before  us,  we  ought  not,  in  putting 
them  in  pradice,  to  look  forward  with  caution  to  their  poffible  confequences.  In  that 
cafe  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  we  did  not  confider  the  fubjed  in  the  right  point  of  view, 
and  might  in  fome  way  or  other  be  rniftaken.  But  this  will  not  apply  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  as  celibacy  is  no  where  fo  exprefsly  and  undeniably  enjoined  in  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  gofpel.  We  are  rather  to  confider,  whether  thofe  recommendations 
of  it,  which  we  find  in  the  apoftolical  writings,  be  founded  on  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  perfons  to  whom,  and  the  times  when  they  were  given,  or  be  general  rules  equally 
valid  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumftances.  As  long  as  this  remains 
doubtful,  the  confideration,  how  far  the  happinefs  of  mankind  would  be  promoted  in 
the  one  cafe  or  in  the  other  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  the  decifion.  It  is  no  fullicient 
anfwer  to  the  objedion,  that  this  precept,  in  the  prefent  fallen  ftate  of  mankind,  as 
our  author  fays,  cannot  be  followed  by  all  men,  but  only  by  a few,  and  hence  its  bad 
confequences  are  not  to  be  regarded.  By  this  fubterfuge,  it  feems  to  me,  many 
evidently  bad  adions  may  be  defended  as  innocent  and  virtuous.  It  is  indilputable, 
that  an  immediate  good  may  be  procured  by  feveral  adions  that  are  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, as  for  inftance,  the  killing  a cheating  gamefter,  a feducer  of  youth,  or 
a pimp  in  a duel.  But  why  is  this  murder,  notwithftanding  the  immediate  good 
confequences  which  it  produces,  an  unallowed  and  puniftiable  deed  ? Morality  an- 
Iwcrs,  becaufe  the  permiflion  of  fuch  adions,  and  tiie  general  pradice  of  them,  would 
deftroy  both  public  and  private  happinefs.  In  juftification  of  it,  however,  we  might 
fay  in  like  manner,  that  we  need  take  fio  thought  about  the  general  pradice  of  fuch 
deeds  as  fo  many  other  confidcrations  and  circumftances  would  reftrain  men  from  it. 
But  to  this  we  might  apply  the  general  maxim  of  morality,  tliat  every  evil  ad,  which 
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would  be  injurious,  were  it  generally  permitted  and  prafUfed,  is  forbidden  to  us.  This 
maxim  muft  alfo  be  admitted  here,  otherwife  the  fame  obje(5lion  may  be  madt  to 
chriftian  morals,  as  Roufleau  made  to  the  modern  French  philofophers,  that,  if  their 
principles  did  not  inftigate  men  to  perfecute  and  kill  one  another,  they  tended  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 

Were  this  precept  followed,  fays  Hartley,  it  would  be  ftill  better  for  us,  as  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs  would  thus  be  accelerated.  If  by  the  king- 
dom of  righteoufnefs  he  underftand  the  millennium  as  it  is  called,  which  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  feems  to  promife,  this  is  probably  to  be  confidered  as  a chimera  founded 
on  a miftaken  paffage ; at  leaft  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  that  golden  period,  to 
dare  to  expe6t  in  it  fuch  purity  and  holinefs  of  manners  as  will  leave  no  room  for  marriage. 
In  a fubfequent  note  we  lhall  probably  have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  this  opinion  of  our 
author.  If,  however,  he  underftand  by  it  the  end  of  the  world  or  the  laft  day,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fee  on  what  our  obligation  is  founded,  or  where  w'e  learn,  that  its  coming  may 
be  haftened  by  an  extraordinary  and  apparently  fuper-human  righteoufnefs. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  inftances  and  proofs  of  confilia  evangelica  ufually  adduced.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  they  are  improperly  fo  termed. 

We  ftiall  now  proceed  to  fome  other  reftriftions  of  our  author,  which  we  think  too 
rigid  and  unneceffary.  If  the  rules  which  he  prefcribes  with  refpedt  to  food  be  requifite 
to  preferve  health  of  body  (and  this,  generally  confidered,  they  abfolutely  appear  to  be) 
fo  far  they  deferve  to  be  followed.  But  if  we  abftain  from  eating  flefh  out  of  regard  to 
animals,  or  companion  for  them,  or  from  fome  far-fetched  notions  deduced  from  the 
Old  Teftament,  our  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  animal  food  feems  to  be  unneceflarily 
limited.  Suppofing  that  no  exprefs  permiflion  to  eat  flefli  was  given  to  Noah  and  his 
defendants,  they  muft  have  taken  this  liberty  of  themfelves,  as  they  and  animals 
became  more  numerous  and  an  action,  without  which  they  could  not  fupport  them- 
felves and  multiply  on  the  earth,  could  not  be  forbidden  as  finful.  Savage  and  uncul- 
tivated nations,  though  not  numerous,  could  not  poflibly  fubfift  without  the  flefh  of 
animals,  whilft  ignorant  of  agriculture,  or,  if  acquainted  with  it,  unable  to  purfue  it 
from  their  infecure  and  warlike  way  of  life.  The  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  are  too 
few,  and  the  gathering  them  is  too  uncertain,  and  expofed  to  too  many  dangers,  for 
them  to  fupply  their  foie  food.  Hunting  muft  be  the  moft  important  occupation,  and 
chief  mode  of  fubfiftence,  of  all  barbarous  nations.  Civilized  people,  however  agricul- 
ture might  flourifti  amongft  them,  would  not  be  half  fo  numerous,  were  they  deprived 
of  animal  food,  as  they  now  are  whilft  that  forms  a part  of  their  nourifhment.  Certain 
animals,  that  are  a reftraint  on  the  increafe  of  mankind,  and  which  would  confume 
what  is  deftined  for  their  fupport,  muft  be  killed  by  them,  and  kept  under,  or  they 
would  want  room  upon  the  earth.  Finally,  we  are  afllired  by  natural  philofophers,  that 
the  flefli  of  animals  is  a neceflary  food  for  man,  to  enable  him  to  execute  and  fupport 
bodily  or  mental  labours,  that  require  a ftrong  and  continued  exertion  of  his  faculties, 
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without  being  extremely  enfeebled  and  fatigued.  Thus,  as  eating  flefh  is  on  manv 
accounts  ufeful  and  neceflTary  to  man,  it  is  impoffible  that  his  nature  fliould  be  rendered 
more  perfedl  by  abftinence  from  it,  or  that  in  refufing  the  enjoyment  of  animal  food 
Ihould  confift  a peculiar  fandlity.  It  is  rather  a felf-impofed  a6t  of  religion,  fjch  as 
St.  Paul  exprefsly  difapproves,  i Tim.  iv.  3. 

Equally  too  far  appears  the  morality  of  our  author  to  be  carried  v/ith  refped  to  the 
ufe  of  wine.  He  would  have  it  employed  as  a medicine  and  a cordial,  rather  than  as 
a common  drink.  Here  alfo  I muft  obferve,  that  we  ought  to  take  into  confideration 
thofe  only  of  his  arguments  againft  the  ufe  of  wine,  which  are  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  that  liquor,  and  its  effeds  on  the  health  of  our  bodies  and  minds.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  he  fays  againft  it  from  the  alteration  of  the  vegetable  juices  induced  by  the 
flood,  and  particularly  from  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites  to  abftain  from  wine,  appears  to 
me  to  be  inconclufive,  and  of  no  weight.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarites,  we  are  by  no  means  authorized,  from  their  abjuring  the  ufe  of 
wine,  to  conclude,  that  abftinence  from  it  is  a ftep  towards  higher  perfecftion.  We 
might  with  equal  juftice  infer,  that  cutting  off  the  hair  would  be  an  obftacle  to  our 
attaining  perfe6lion;  for  againft  this  alfo  the  Nazarites  made  a vow.  Both  thefe  were 
moft  probably  only  tokens  of  mourning,  as  a man  generally  took  this  vow  when  about 
to  undertake  a long  journey,  and  abfent  himfelf  for  a time  from  his  native  country. 

The  praife  beftowed  by  our  author  on  religious  fading  belongs  alfo  to  the  monkifla 
fyftem  of  morality,  notwithftanding  there  are  many  amongft  the  proteftants,  who  con- 
fider  it  as  an  exercife  of  devotion.  As  I have  much  to  fay  againft  this,  let  me  firft 
obferve,  that  I fpeak  not  of  fuch  temperance  and  fobriety  as  tends  moft  effe6lually  to 
remove  diforders  of  the  body,  induced  by  an  improvident  and  immoderate  indulgence 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  are  thus  •neceflTary  to  give  our  minds  the  freedom  and 
aftivity  requifite  to  the  due  exercife  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  other  a<5ts  of  devotion. 
As  far  as  fading,  or  rather  moderation  in  diet,  is  conducive  to  thefe  purpofes,  it 
deferves  to  be  ftrongly  recommended.  But  fading  has  no  merit  as  an  ad  of  devotion, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  or  as  an  adion  immediately  acceptable  to  God.  Can  that  being 
who  is  all  benevolence  and  love  take  pleafure  in  a man’s  voluntarily  chaftening  his  body, 
without  his  command,  and  thinking  to  honour  his  Creator  by  punifhing  himfelf?  Can 
it  be  acceptable  to  God  for  man  thus  to  endeavour  to  do  more  than  he  is  commanded, 
and  thence  to  take  merit  to  himfelf?  The  notion  of  an  intrinfic  and  immediate  excel- 
lence in  religious  fading,  is  altogether  grounded  on  fuch  unjuft  and  unworthy  ideas  of 
God,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  fay  any  thing  farther  againft  it.  They  who 
through  ignorance  and  prejudice  fancy  themfelves  honouring  God  by  punifliing  their 
bodies,  can  at  moft  exped  only  forgivenefs,  but  their  fads  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
fidered as  truly  good  works.  If,  however,  fading  be  only  valued  as  an  immediate 
inftrument  of  promoting  inward  devotion,  exciting  and  ftrengthening  piety,  and  fortify- 
ing virtue,  in  particular  chaftity,  as  it  appears  to  be  by  our  author,  it  as  an  abfolute 
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duty  to  thofe  who  are  fenfible  of  thefe  advantages  of  it,  as  far  as  it  is  aftually  fubfervient 
to  thofe  purpofes : but  to  this  no  ftrid  fading  is  requifite,  or  an  abftinence  from  ali 

food  for  a whole  day.  Such  fading,  far  from  promoting  its  defigned  ends,  would  in 
many  refpe6ts  be  highly  detrimental  to  them.  Strid  and  frequent  fading  is  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  in  confequence  of  it  fuch  unpleafant  fenfations  commonly  arife  at  our 
dated  periods  of  eating  as  render  us  unfit  for  any  thing,  efpecially  for  a£ts  of  devotion. 
To  weaken  the  defires  of  youth  by  fading,  requires  fuch  an  extraordinary  degree  of  it, 
as  would  tend  greatly  to  injure  health.  The  body  mud  be  confiderably  exhauded  and 
weakened  by  the  deprivation  of  nutritious  juices.  If  this  be  not  done,  fading,  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  may  produce  dire6lly  oppofite  effeds.  For  the  purpofe  being  fixed  in 
our  minds,  our  whole  attention  would  be  turned  to  it ; and  experience  teaches  us  how 
lively  this  attention  is  capable  of  rendering  certain  ideas,  even  when  we  call  in  all  our 
mental  faculties  to  fupprefs  them.  Long  fading,  pradifed  for  a courfe  of  years,  may 
alfo  imperceptibly  and  gradually  weaken  us,  and  occafion  a wading  of  the  body,  whence 
we  may  grow  old  before  our  time,  and  bring  upon  ourfelves  a premature  death. 

Let  us,  however,  inquire  what  the  fcriptures  fay  of  fading.  The  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion enjoined  the  Ifraelites  in  the  Old  Tedament  were  very  drid : yet  we  find,  that 
they  had  but  one  fad  day  appointed  them  in  the  whole  year.  This  was  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  on  which  they  were  to  mourn,  and  appear  as  finners.  Were  fading  fuch 
a necedary  ad  of  religion  as  it  is  deemed  by  fome,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
oftener  prefcribed  the  Jews : for  one  day  in  the  year  is  almod  equivalent  to  none.  The 
other  holydays  and  fabbaths  of  that  people  were,  as  is  well  known,  days  of  feading  and 
joy.  In  later  times,  the  Ifraelites,  willing  to  do  more  in  refped  to  fading  than  God  had 
commanded  them,  edablidied  other  fad  days.  But  on  this  head  God  declared  by  his 
prophet  Ifaiah,  chap.  Iviii.  6,  7.  that  the  fads  acceptable  to  him  were  when  a man  re- 
duced himfelf  to  want  by  the  redoration  of  goods  unrighteoufly  obtained,  or  when  he 
abated  fomewhat  of  his  ufual  proportion  of  food  to  adid  thofe  who  were  more  poor  and 
necefiltous  than  himfelf,  and  to  prevent  the  hungry  and  needy  from  perilhing.  Here 
no  fads  are  fpoken  of  for  which  particular  days  were  fet  apart,  but  fuch  as  a benevolent 
and  compadionate  man  would  exercife  whenever  he  faw  another  opprefied  by  want.  In 
the  New  Tedament  we  find  a remarkable  obfervation  of  Chrid  on  fading.  Matt.  ix.  14. 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  Pharifees,  and  the  difciples  of  John  faded,  but  the  difciples 
of  Jefus  faded  not.  Chrid  faid,  that  his  difciples  were  to  be  confidered  as  children  of 
the  bride  chamber  whild  he  was  with  them,  and  confequently,  that  their  fading  then 
would  be  as  improper  as  fading  at  the  celebration  of  a nuptial  ceremony:  but,  as  fading 
Vv^as  a mark  of  forrow  and  mourning,  they  would  fad,  when  he  was  taken  from  them, 
and  they  mourned  his  abfence.  The  meaning  of  his  words  is ; when  a man  is 
ibrrowful,  and  cannot  eat  for  grief  he  may  fad ; but  if  he  have  not  this  reafon  for  fad- 
ing it  is  unnecelTary  for  him  thus  to  chaden  himfelf.  Indances  of  exemplary  perfons 
who  have  faded  have  been  adduced  from  the  Adis  of  the  Apodles,  xiii.  2.  i Cor. 
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vii.  7.  as  proofs  of  the  neceffity  of  religious  fading.  But  it  is  not  our  duty  to  fad 
becaufe  Paul  faded ; for  Paul  performed  many  other  ads  of  devotion  which  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  us  to  imitate.  Thus  he  tpok  the  Nazarites’  voWj  and  permitted  Timothy 
to  be  circumcifed.  Both  thefe  he  did  in  compliance  with  the  cudoms  of  the  JewSj  and 
was  judified  by  the  particular  circumdances  in  which  he  dood.  To  us,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  Levitical  law  is  annulled,  and  were  we  to  do  what  Paul  did  in  circum- 
dances totally  different,  we  diould  not  be  equally  excufable.  Beddes,  he  fays 
exprefsly,  i Cor.  vii.  6.  that  he  gives  not  a commandment,  but  a permidion.  Chrid 
himfelf  has  no  where  prefcribed  fading.  In  a paffage  often  cited,  i Cor.  ix.  25,  27. 
fading  properly  fo  called  is  not  fpoken  of,  but  merely  an  abdinence  from  certain  meats, 
the  indulging  in  which  was  deemed  dnful,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  weaker 
brethren. 

I admit,  however,  that  there  are  a few  obfcure  padages  in  the  New  Tedament, 
which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  propriety,  if  not  of  the  neceffity  of  religious 
fading.  Of  thefe  are  the  words  of  Chrid,  Matt.  xvii.  21.  “ this  kind  goeth  not 
out  but  by  prayer  and  fading fpoken  of  the  cading  a devil  out  of  a lunatic  youth. 
The  difciples  of  our  Lord  had  been  unable  to  cad  him  out,  and  on  their  afking  Jefus 
the  reafon  of  this,  he  adigns  the  want  of  faith  as  the  general  caufe,  but  alfo  adds, 
that  devils  of  this  kind  were  not  to  be  cad  out  but  by  fading  and  prayer.  Jefus, 
however,  cad  out  this  devil  without  prayer  or  fading,  but  merely  by  rebuking  him  : 
thus  fading  and  prayer  were  neceffary  only  for  his  difciples,  probably  as  being  necef- 
fary  to  excite  and  fortify  that  faith  which  was  neceffary  to  the  performance  of  that 
miracle.  The  whole  paffage,  however,  is  very  obfcure,  and  I know  of  no  commentator 
who  has  hitherto  explained  it  fufficiently.  Still  thus  much  is  clear,  that,  at  mod,  fading 
is  here  recommended  as  a mean  to  effe(5t  a miracle,  and  produce  a faith  capable  of 
working  it,  and  confequently  cannot  be  required  of  thofe  who  have  no  power  to  work 
miracles.  When  Chrid,  and  the  apodle  Paul,  occafionally  give  fome  rules  for  the 
obfervance  of  fads,  and  how  they  might  be  better  performed  than  was  commonly  done, 
we  may  prefume  that  thefe  religious  ceremonies,  like  others  then  praflifed  by  the 
people  amongd  whom  they  were,  and  which  were  not  pofitively  to  be  rejedled,  were 
rather  permitted  than  enjoined,  and  that  what  is  faid  relates  only  to  fome  open  abufes 
of  them. 

The  monachal  and  afcetic  opinion  of  our  author  refpe6ting  celibacy  dill  deferves  to 
be  examined.  He  feems  to  conjedlure,  that  whild  man  remained  in  paradife  in  a date 
of  innocence,  the  human  race  was  propagated  in  a manner  different  from  what  it  now 
is.  This  conjedlure,  however,  which  was  entertained  by  the  convulfionaries,  and  other 
fanatics,  has  no  foundation  in  die  nature  or  frame  of  man,  or  in  the  Mofaic  account  of 
his  origin.  Mofes  relates  the  appointment  of  marriage,  the  increafe  of  the  human 
fpecies  to  be  effe(51:ed  by  it,  and  the  blefdng  given  by  God  to  the  did  pair,  before  lie 
mentions  the  fall  of  man.  But  this  fall,  however  important  and  extenfive  we  may 
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fuppofe  its  confequences  to  have  been,  could  not  have  occafioned  fuch  an  alteration  in 
the  elTential  frame  of  man,  as  to  produce  in  him  parts  which  he  had  not  previous  to 
it,  or  to  change  the  funftions  of  thofe  which  he  had.  Before  man  had  expofed  him- 
felf  to  moral  depravity,  his  natural  inclinations,  no  doubt,  were  more  moderate,  more 
obedient  to  reafon,  and  more  fubfervient  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted : 
but  it  is  not  credible,  that  they  were  altogether  wanting,  and  that  the  innocent  plea- 
fure  attending  a due  fatisfadion  of  them  was  denied  j neither  have  we  the  leaft 
foundation  for  fuch  a fuppofition.  Analogy,  from  the  confideration  of  animals  in 
nature  refembling  man,  teaches  us  the  contrary.  Thefe,  which  never  fell,  would 
unqueftionably  have  been  propagated  in  the  paradifiacal  ftate  as  well  as  in  the  prefent. 
The  immortality  poflefled  by  man  in  a Hate  of  innocence  could  no  more  render  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies  unneceflary,  than  that  immortality  promifed  us  in  a future 
ftate,  where  we  Ihall  be  liable  to  no  decadency.  Had  that  been  the  cafe,  the  Creator 
muft  have  produced  at  once  all  the  human  race  that  were  ever  to  inhabit  the  earth. 
This,  however,  would  not  have  been  confonant  to  that  benevolent  purpofe  which 
Paul  holds  out  to  our  notice,  namely,  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  that  by  the 
manner  of  their  origin  and  propagation  they  might  all  be  connefted  together,  and  be 
brothers  and  fifters. 


PROP.  CLVIII.  p.  457. 

On  the  Lawfulnejs  of  Jiudying  the  Polite  Arts. 

The  fentence  of  our  author  on  the  polite  arts,  that  they  are  fcarcely  to  be  allowed, 
except  when  employed  to  religious  purpofes,  feems  to  be  carried  too  far,  at  leaft  if  it 
be  his  meaning,  that  thefe  arts  are  to  be  reprobated,  unlefs  immediately  dedicated  to 
religion.  How  many  inftru6live,  ufeful,  and  edifying  works  of  tafte  muft  then  vanilh  ! 
The  didaclic  poems  of  philofophy,  the  inftru6tive  fables  of  an  ^fop,  hiftorical  pic- 
tures, defcriptions  of  the  works  of  nature,  landfcapes,  and  gay,  animating  and  pleafing 
mufic,  muft  all  fall  together.  Such  an  unreafonable  and  fevere  judgment,  however, 
I cannot  afcribe  to  our  author.  Muft  he  not  have  confidered  that  a man  could  not 
dedicate  his  talents  to  religion  with  any  fuccefs,  unlefs  he  had  previoufly  exercifed 
them  on  lighter  fubjefts  ? and  that  it  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  read  and  ftudy  the 
beft  works  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  few  of  which  are  confined  to  religion,  in 
order  to  form  his  mind,  obtain  a juft,  nice,  and  folid  tafte,  and  acquire  a capacity  of 
exprefling  himfelf  properly,  clearly,  accurately,  fmoothly  and  nobly  ? Muft  he  not 
have  known  how  the  ftudy  of  the  polite  arts  increafes  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  unlocks  the  paflfages  to  its  moft  fecret  receflfes  ? And  how  neceflfary,  or  at 
leaft  ufeful  it  is,  to  enter  the  road  to  philofophy  through  the  gate  of  the  fine  arts  ? 
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Finally,  muft  he  not  have  reflefted,  that  to  underftand  and  excel  in  facred  poetry, 
a man  muft  be  no  ftranger  to  the  other  kinds  of  it,  or  to  its  filler  arts  ? I will  rather 
fuppofe  that,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  the  zealous,  led  away  by  his  juft  indignation 
againft  the  immoral  abufes  of  the  polite  arts,  of  which  the  beft  heads  have  been  too 
frequently  guilty,  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  fomewhat  too  loofely  and  incautioufly. 
I am  far  from  defending  againft  him  the  caufe  of  dilettanti,  who,  by  their  labours  in 
the  polite  arts,  excite  irreligious  levity,  recommend  to  us  the  fatisfaflion  of  our 
fenfual  defires  as  our  fupreme  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  exiftence,  and  pourtray 
the  pleafures  of  love  and  debauchery  with  a too  feducing  pencil.  Still  I cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf  that  all  images  of  thefe  pleafures  are  abfolutely  immoral  and  unallowable : 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  muft  they  be  confidered  as  permiflible,  whilft  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes  are  painted  only  in  fuch  a degree  and  manner  as  they  are  innocent,  and  ennobled 
by  being  allied  to  moral  purpofes ; and  in  fuch  colours  only  as  pleafe  the  imagination, 
and  exalt  the  moral  fenfe,  without  feducing  the  heart.  I muft  confefs,  that  a good  com- 
pofition,  under  fuch  reftraints,  would  be  no  eafy  work,  as  the  fear  of  being  immoral 
would  be  too  liable  to  occafion  a deficiency  of  intereft ; and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
avoid  leaving  the  heart  cold  and  unmoved,  morality  might  be  facrificed  to  the  defire 
of  giving  delight.  Extreme  circumfpeflion,  therefore,  muft  be  recommended  to  the 
young  artift,  if  he  would  not  lay  the  foundations  of  repentance  in  his  more  ferious  and 
riper  age.  I fay,  to  the  young  artift,  as  in  general  this  doubtful  employment  of  the 
fine  arts  may  perhaps  be  pardonable  in  the  gayety  of  youth,  as  a preliminary  to  more 
ufeful  and  ferious  compofitions : but  it  is  highly  improper  at  leaft,  to  ufe  no  harftier 
term,  when  old  men  and  gray-beards  continue  to  dedicate  their  talents  to  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  and,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  indulge  in  the  frolicfomenefs  of  youth. 
A grey-headed  Anacreon  amongft  chriftians,  however  we  may  admire  the  heathen 
bard,  is  a ftrange  and  Ihocking  phaenomenon. 


PROP.  CLXVI.  p.  472. 

On  the  pure  Love  of  God. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  propofition,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  his 
work,  that  Hartley  is  a defender  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  fo  many  have  dif- 
puted,  and  which  moft  moralifts  have  banifhed  to  the  kingdom  of  chimeras.  He  not 
only  maintains  its  pofiibility,  but  holds  it  up,  with  its  adjund  felf-annihilation,  as  the 
laft  point  of  perfeftion,  and  the  fummit  of  happinefs  to  all  rational  beings.  That  he 
may  not  be  too  precipitately  condemned,  and  clafled  with  thofe  enthufiafts,  whofe  de- 
fences of  the  point  he  maintains  have  met  with  no  favourable  reception,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  to  exhibit  his  explanation  of  the  nature  of  felf-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of 
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God,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  For  this  purpofe  I will  endeavour 
to  colled  the  fcattered  lights  appearing  here  and  there  in  his  work,  particularly  in  his 
theory  of  aflbciation.  The  following  confiderations  include  what  he  has  faid  of  moft 
importance  on  the  fubjed,  and  are  calculated  to  elucidate  his  ideas. 

All  our  inclinations  and  exertions,  as  foon  as  we  become  confcious  of  felf,  begm 
with  a view  to  this  felf:  and,  indeed,  whilft  we  are  merely  fenfitive,  they  arife  from 
a fenfual  felf-intereft.  When  we  have  once  received  pleafing  and  unpleafing  percep- 
tions, from  the  imprefllons  made  by  objeds  on  our  fenfes,  we  defire  the  return  of  the 
former,  and  dread  the  return  of  the  latter.  So  long  as  we  experience  the  pleafures  and 
pains  of  fenfe  alone,  and,  in  conlequence  of  this  experience,  endeavour  to  reproduce  or 
avoid  them,  it  is  fenfual  felf-intereft  merely  that  excites  us  to  adion.  When  by  degrees 
we  become  acquainted  with  higher  and  nobler  pleafures,  we  in  like  manner  defire  and 
feek  a repetition  of  thofe  pleafures ; and  then,  as  our  author  obferves,  we  fubftitute 
a m.ore  refined  felf-intereft,  inftead  of  that  merely  fenfual,  with  which  we  began. 
from  all  the  pleafures  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  we  colled  a general  idea  of  happinefs, 
without  confining  ourfelves  to  the  defire  of  one  particular  kind  of  pleafure,  and  bend 
all  our  defires  and  endeavours  to  this  general  happinefs,  we  ad  from  a rational  felf- 
intereft.  But  felf-intereft  is  ever  the  firft  motive  of  our  exertions,  inafmuch  as  whatever 
we  defire,  we  firft  defire  with  a view  to  felf,  and  as  the  means  of  felf-fatisfadion.  Our 
defires  and  endeavours  are  felf-interefted  alfo,  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  objeds  that 
are  pleafing  and  defirable  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  felf,  by  means  of  which 
we  became  acquainted  with  them.  If,  however,  an  objed  pleafe  us  of  itfelf,  and  for 
its  own  fake,  without  the  leaft  view  of  any  fatisfadion  to  be  expeded  from  it  to  our- 
felves ; and  if  it  be  no  longer  confidered  as  the  means  of  pleafure,  but  the  poflefTion  or 
enjoyment  of  it  be  an  immediate  fatisfadion  to  us  ■,  the  defire  thence  arifing  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hartley,  difinterefted,  and  the  love  of  the  objed  pure  love.  Experience  proves, 
that  we  are  capable  of  loving  and  defiring  in  this  difinterefted  manner.  A very  obvious 
and  remarkable  example  of  this  is  given  by  our  author,  with  regard  to  the  love  of 
money,  in  the  former  part  of  his  work,  containing  the  hiftory  of  afiTociation,  which 
example  we  fhall  by  and  by  make  ufe  of,  to  elucidate  our  fubjed.  Unqueftionably, 
too,  there  are  ftill  more  noble  inftances  of  difinterefted  love.  From  the  foregoing 
definitions  of  felf-intereft  and  difintereftednefs,  how  can  we  deem  the  love  an  affedionate 
mother  bears  to  a young,  helplefs,  and  fick  child,  felf-intereft,  when  to  nurfe  and  watch 
over  him  fhe  forgets  herfelf,  regardlefs  of  her  own  eafe,  convenience,  and  health,  nay 
frequently  facrificing  her  life,  and,  if  death  free  her  from  the  toilfome  talk,  mourning 
as  if  bereft  of  all  the  joys  of  life.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  difinterefted  love 
could  only  have  originated  from  confiderations  of  felf,  and  that  it  was  felfifii  before  it 
was  difinterefted. 

The  laws  of  afibciation  explain  how  this  remarkable  converfion  of  felf-interefted 
defires  and  inclinations  into  difinterefted  ones  is  effeded,  in  the  following  manner. 
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When  defire  is  aflbciated  for  a fufficient  length  of  time  with  an  objeft,  by  means  of 
fome  pleafure,  or  felf-fatisfadtion,  which  it  procures,  and  the  objedt,  remaining  the 
fame,  gives  us  various  pleafures,  and  affords  us  fatisfadlion  in  many  different  ways,  the 
defire  is  united  with  the  objedl  in  fuch  a manner,  that,  after  repeated  affociations,  the 
intervention  of  the  Idea  of  pleafure,  which  firft  made  the  objedl:  defirable,  becomes  lefs 
and  lefs  neceffary  to  produce  the  defire,  in  time  fuperfluous,  and  finally  unheeded,  fo 
that  in  many  cafes  it  is  no  longer  perceived,  or  fuppofed,  to  be  the  medium  which 
unites  the  defire  with  the  objedt.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  difinterefted  love  of 
money,  which  adtually  takes  place  in  the  mifer.  The  various  advantages,  benefits,  and 
pleafures,  which  he  promifed  himfelf  from  the  poffeffion  of  money,  firft  make  it  pleaf- 
ing  to  him,  and  an  objedt  of  defire.  The  more  he  learns  to  know  and  value  thofe 
advantages,  benefits,  and  pleafures  that  gold  can  procure  to  its  poffeffors,  and  the 
more  he  is  convinced,  that  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficient 
to  procure  them,  the  more  eagerly  muft  he  covet  it,  and  the  higher  muft  he  prize  it. 
When  he  thinks  of  any  advantage,  fatisfadtion,  or  enjoyment,  he  thinks  alfo  of  money, 
as  the  only  means  of  procuring  him  the  objedl  of  his  defires,  and  as  the  exponent  of  all 
his  pleafures. 

Thefe  pleafures  are  various,  and  the  advantages  which  money  will  procure  him  are 
various,  but  the  money  conftantly  prefents  itfelf  to  his  mind  at  every  view  of  them. 
The  idea  of  money  continually  recurring,  and  thence  becoming  more  forcible, 
weakens,  obfcures,  and  at  length  fuppreffes  thofe  ideas,  and  original  defires,  from  which 
the  love  of  money  itfelf  arofe.  He  now  ceafes  to  value  gold  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
other  good,  and  his  defire  is  attached  immediately  to  the  gold  itfelf:  he  loves  it  as 
a good,  without  any  diftinft  view  of  the  advantages  It  will  procure  him,  and  thus  his 
felf-interefted  love  of  money  is  gradually  converted  into  a difinterefted  one. 

Juft  fo  is  it  in  the  before-mentioned  cafe  of  a rriother’s  difinterefted  love  to  her 
child.  This  love  firft  arifes  from  felfifh  confideratlons,  and  from  various  references 
to  felf.  The  mother  loves  her  child  from  confidering  him  as  a part  ofherfelf:  ffie 
values  him  on  account  of  the  pains,  troubles,  and  cares  he  has  coft  her.  The  pleafing 
profpefl  of  the  gratitude  and  love  with  which  he  will  one  day  repay  her  maternal 
affedtion,  and  the  hope  that  he  will  be  an  honour  to  her,  increafe  her  inclination 
toward  him.  This  inclination  at  length  gains  a prepollence  over  every  other,  as  the 
accompliftrment  of  all  her  wiffies  and  defires  can  only  be  expedled  through  this  child, 
and  ffie  can  figure  to  herfelf  no  pleafure  into  which  the  idea  of  her  beloved  child  does 
not  enter.  Thus  this  conftant  idea  fuppreffes  every  other,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
mother’s  mind.  When  arrived  at  this  point,  ffie  loves  the  child  without  refiedling  on 
any  felf-fatisfadlion,  or  rather  a view  to  felf  is  no  longer  neceffary  to  her  love  of  her 
child.  If  he  be  torn  from  her,  ffie  feels  a fearful  void  in  her  heart  5 and  fancies  flae 
has  loft  her  all,  as  indeed  he  was  all  to  her. 
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What  has  been  faid  will,  I hope,  prove  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  a felf-interefted  defire  is  converted  into  a difmterefted  one. 
The  whole  depends  on  its  being  admitted  as  a fa6t,  that  when  one  idea  comprifes  in 
itfelf  feveral  others,  accompanies  each  of  them,  and  is  frequently  aflbciated  with  each 
as  its  caufe,  fource,  or  effedive  means,  that  one  idea  gradually  obfcures  the  others,  and 
ultimately -fo  far  fupprelTes  them,  that  we  are  no  longer  confcious  of  their  intervention, 
but  immediately  pafs  to  the  fingle  one.  To  illuftrate  this,  our  author  inftances  the 
high  degree  of  felfilhnefs  of  thofe  who  have  always  found  the  pleafure  they  hoped  for  and 
expe6led  in  the  completion  of  their  defires.  He  fuppofes,  that  fuch  perfons  firft  acquire 
this  high  degree  of  felfifhnefs,  or  the  pleafure  which  they  alTociate  with  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  their  wifhes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pain  they  feel  when  they  are  dif- 
appointed,  from  their  having  always  obtained  the  pleafure  they  fought  when  their  wifhes 
have  been  fulfilled.  Thus  the  accomplifliment  of  their  wifhes  has  become  affociated 
with  every  pleafurable  enjoyment.  Firft,  it  is  agreeable  to  them  only  on  account  of  the 
pleafure  it  procures : but  by  degrees  the  chain  that  links  them  together  is  over-looked, 
and  the  fatisfadion  of  their  wifhes  becomes  immediately  pleafing,  and  an  indifpenfable 
requifite,  without  any  view  to  the  pleafure  it  will  procure.  That  this  is  aflually  the 
cafe,  and  that  men  who  always  find  pleafure  in  the  accomplifliment  of  their  wifhes  are 
eminently  felfifh,  is  evident  from  this,  that  nothing  conduces  fo  much  to  the  cure  of 
this  vice,  as  the  being  convinced  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  fulfilment  of  our 
defires  will  not  afford  us  the  pleafure  we  hope,  but  rather  tend  to  make  us  unhappy. 

This  will  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  decide  the  difpute  amongft  philofophers,  whether 
all  our  defires  and  inclinations  be  felfifh,  or  there  be  fome  perfedtly  difmterefted  ones. 
In  reality  our  defires  muft  firft  be  felf-interefted.  If  an  objedl  produce  in  us  a pleafing, 
or  unpleafing,  fenfation,  we  immediately  defire  its  continuance  and  repetition  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  its  ceffation  and  abfence  in  the  latter,  for  our  own  fakes ; we  value  it 
only  fo  far  as  it  gives  us  pleafure.  Thus  the  child’s  love  to  its  mother  is  originally 
founded  on  the  pleafing  tafte  of  the  milk  with  which  fhe  nourifhes  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  obje£t  is  only  fo  far  odious  to  us,  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  unpleafing  fenfations. 
We  love  what  has  given  us  pleafure,  on  account  of  the  enjoyment  and  pleafure  we  again 
expedl  from  it ; or  our  inclination  is  at  firft  felf-interefted,  and  conneifted  with  felf- 
fatisfaftion.  If  they  who  alTert,  that  all  the  inclinations  of  human  nature  are  felf- 
interefted,  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  they  are  perfedtly  right : but  if  they  would 
maintain  that  this  retrofped  to  felf,  this  motive  of  our  inclinations  and  endeavours 
after  an  objed,  derived  from  felf-fatisfadlion,  muft  always  continue,  and  ever  be  prefent 
to  the  mind,  they  contradid  all  experience,  and  the  moll  accurate  obfervations  of  the 
human  intelledl.  They  err,  if  they  deny  that  an  objed  may  gradually  become  imme- 
diately, and  for  its  own  fake,  pleafing  and  defirable.  We  have  feen  that  this  may 
happen,  and  that  in  fome  inftances  it  muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe.  This  arrives  in  the 
fame  way  as,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory  of  aflbciation  in  general  all  original 
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automatic  motions  are  changed  into  voluntary  ones,  and  thefe  again  into  automatic 
ones  of  the  fecond  order.  Thus  all  our  defires  are  originally  automatic,  and  arife  from 
a bodily  want,  or  appetite.  When  this  want  is  fatisfied,  and  this  appetite  appeafed, 
a pleafing  fenfation  enfues.  As  foon  as  we  become  confcious  of  this,  we  are  no  longer 
impelled  to  fatisfy  the  appetite  in  the  former  involuntary  manner,  but  from  a defire 
of  the  pleafure  we  have  experienced ; and  then  we  become  felf-intercfted.  When 
a certain  objed,  however,  has  frequently  given  us  pleafure,  it  becomes  immediately 
pleafing  to  us,  and  the  inclination  to  it  again  fo  far  automatic,  that  it  arifes  in  us 
without  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  the  pleafure  procured  us.  Thus  when  the 
objed  is  defired,  loved,  or  fought  after,  for  its  own  fake,  a difinterefted  inclination, 
or  pure  love,  takes  place.  This  difinterefted  love  a man  may  feel,  not  only  for  what 
is  good,  but  for  what  is  bad.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  the  inclination  is  changed  from  in- 
terefted  to  difinterefted  gradually,  and  in  the  way  we  have  related.  To  wifh,  or 
occafion,  ill  to  our  fellow-creatures,  merely  for  the  fake  of  doing  them  harm,  is  no 
original  propenfity  of  our  nature ; and  faint  Auguftin  is  greatly  miftaken,  when  he 
infers  this  from  the  envious  looks  twin  brothers  give  each  other.  Their  malice  is  no 
more  difinterefted,  than  that  of  two  dogs  gnawing  the  fame  bone.  But  experience 
fufficiently  evinces  that  malevolent  inclinations  may  become  difinterefted,  when  a man 
has  long  accuftomed  himfelf  to  aflbciate  his  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  with  the  mifcarriage 
of  others,  and  his  unhappinefs  with  their  fuccefs.  Here,  in  like  manner,  the  conned- 
ing  link  is  unheeded;  their  unhappinefs  is  pleafing  to  him,  as  their  happinefs  is  painful, 
in  itfelf,  and  for  its  own  fake,  and  a pure  hatred,  and  difinterefted  envy,  take  root  in 
his  heart.  The  blood-thirfty  Domitian  was  no  more  born  with  an  original  propenfity 
to  murder  than  other  men.  But  thinking  himfelf  no  other  way  fecure,  and  his  per- 
turbed fancy  prefenting  nothing  to  his  mind  but  naked  poniards,  he  was  impelled  to 
murder  by  fear  and  fufpicion,  like  moft  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  as  the  means  of  felf- 
prefervation,  till,  by  degrees,  the  ftiedding  of  blood  became  a pleafing  and  defirablc 
objed  to  him,  without  any  view  to  the  fecurity  for  which  it  was  firft  fought.  The 
groans  of  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  he  facrificed  to  his  jealoufy  and  fufpicion 
were  grateful  to  his  ears,  and  murder  was  fo  necelTary  an  amufement,  that,  when  he 
wanted  other  vidims,  he.  diverted  himfelf  with  killing  flies. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  apply  this  to  the  pure  love  of  God.  Our  author  explains  its 
origin  thus,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  confequently  is  affociated  in  our 
minds  with  every  perception  of  it,  that  is,  with  every  pleafing  fenfation : hence  it 
follows,  that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  his  goodnefs  and  blifs  are  re- 
vealed, ultimately,  fupprelTes  and  excludes  every  other,  until,  in  the  words  of  feripture, 
he  becomes  all  in  all. 

An  explanation  of  this  fiiort  fentence,  the  exprefiion  of  which  is  fomewhat  lax, 
may  not  perhaps  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader.  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good.  In 
this  all  true  philofophers  agree  v/ith  divines.  But  the  fenfe  in  which  our  author  employs 
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thefe  words  is  fonicwhat  more  exalted  and  expreflive,  than  that  which  they  commonly 
bear.  According  to  him,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  fo  that  not  only  what  we, 
with  our  confined  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  at  prefent  deem  fo,  but  every  occurrence, 
change,  and  adlion,  that  takes  place  in  the  fpiritual  world,  mull  be  referred  to  him  as 
its  author.  God  is,  according  to  him,  the  foie  agent,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe.  All  created 
fpirits,  without  exception,  are  but  accomplilhers  of  his  infinitely  benevolent  will,  and 
inftruments  to  fulfil  his  purpofes,  that  extend  to  all  eternity.  A living  knowledge  of 
this  perfedt  dependency  of  all  beings  on  the  firfl:  elfence,  in  whom  thy  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being,  by  whofe  breath  they  are  vivified,  and  by  whofe  fpirit  they  are 
animated,  tends,  in  his  opinion,  moft  effedlually  to  promote  a convidlion  of  the 
nothingnefs  of  ourfelves,  and  of  all  created  beings,  before  God.  But  we  do  not  properly 
acknowledge  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  good,  till  we  admit,  when  confidering  all  his 
works  and  ordinances,  what  God  himfelf  faid  at  the  creation,  that  all  are  good : and 
this,  with  him  whofe  view  is  not  confined  to  a fingle  point,  like  that  of  fliort-fighted 
man,  but  embraces  all  infinity,  applies  both  to  the  prefent,  and  to  eternity.  Thus 
whatever  God  has  ordained,  or  permitted,  we  muft  acknowledge  to  be  good.  That 
evil,  which  here  diftrefles  and  perplexes  us  in  various  forms,  would  ceafe  to  appear  to 
us  an  evil,  were  our  views  enlarged,  and  its  connexions  and  efFeXs  laid  open  to  our 
eyes.  The  mind,  freed  from  its  long  illufion,  and  perceiving  all  to  be  good,  would  be 
reftored  to  the  moft  perfeX  tranquillity,  by  the  unexpeXed  fight.  The  way  in  which 
God  leads  his  intelligent  creatures  to  this  happy  knowledge,  which  now  too  frequently 
feems  to  us  an  endlefs  labyrinth,  would  then  appear  the  beft  and  fpeedieft  by  which  the 
goodnefs  and  bleflednefs  of  God  could  be  revealed.  Each  knot  that  now  fhackles  us 
would  be  unloofed,  every  doubt  and  difficulty  that  now  perplexes  us  would  be  removed: 
and  in  fuch  a manner,  that  we  muft  acknowledge  it  worthy  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  our  Creator,  and  neceflary  and  beneficial  to  ourfelves,  that  thofe  knots  fhould  have 
been  tied,  and  not  fooner  loofed,  and  that  thofe  doubts  fhould  have  perplexed  us,  with- 
out being  removed  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  probable,  that  this  joyful  difcovery,  with  the 
conviXion  of  the  univerfality  of  God’s  influence,  would  eminently  and  irrefiftibly  promote 
lelf-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of  God.  Did  we  merely  difcover,  that  every  thing 
in  general  was  good,  and  particularly  fo  for  ourfelves,  without-  referring  all  to  its  only 
true  fource;  did  we  make  ourfelves  partakers  in  the  honour  due  to  God  alone,  or  attri- 
bute a part  of  it  to  any  other  creature  j we  fhould  fet  up  ourfelves,  or  this  too  highly 
exalted  creature,  as  the  rivals  of  God,  and  the  idols  of  our  hearts,  v.?hich  would  be  an 
obftacle  to  the  pure  love  of  God  and  felf-annihilation.  On  the  contrary,  were  we  to 
perceive  and  think  of  nothing  good,  but  in  connexion  with  God,  and  afibciated  with 
the  idea  of  him  j and  were  we  to  conceive  of  every  thing  prefented  to  our  minds  as  his 
work,  and  as  an  inftance  and  manifeftation  of  his  goodnefs;  it  feems  to  be  an  unavoid- 
able confequence,  that  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  proofs  of  his  goodnefs,  muft  fup- 
prefs  and  exclude  every  other.  Every  good  thing  is  an  emanation  from  his  goodnefs ; 
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but  thefe  emanations  are  manifold  and  various.  He,  however,  the  living  fountain  of 
them,  remains  the  fame,  and  his  idea  is  affociated  with  every  thing  that  is  good,  beau- 
tiful, or  excellent.  Hence  the  connedling  chain  is  overlooked,  and  God  becomes  im- 
mediately pleafing  to  us,  ravifhing  us  with  a beauty,  that  unites  in  itfelf  the  Iplendour 
of  all  the  various  good  and  pleafures  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him.  Thus  he  be- 
comes the  immediate  objeft  of  our  fatisfadtion,  defire,  and  joy. 

It  requires  no  farther  proof,  that  this  confequence  muft  enfue,  on  the  preceding  fup« 
pofition.  We  have  taken  an  incontrovertible  fadt  for  the  bafis  of  our  argument,  and 
from  unqueftionable  experience  may  infer,  that  what  regularly  happens,  on  a (lighter 
occafion,  muft  inevitably  follow  on  an  infinitely  ftronger,  and  under  circumftances  far 
more  favourable.  If  the  mifer  can  fay  to  a heap  of  gold,  thou  art  my  god : and  this 
his  god  occupy  his  whole  heart,  though,  notwithftanding  his  experience  of  the  great  and 
extenfive  utility  of  money,  many  oppofite  fads  concur  to  prove  that  it  is  not  always 
ufeful  and  indifpenfable,  and  though  he  muft  have  many  affociations  which  tend  to 
leffen  his  affedion  for  it,  to  counterbalance  thofe  which  knit  his  heart  to  it ; m.uft  not 
the  mind  that  fees  all  its  wants  and  wiflies  latisfied  through  God,  and  through  him  alone, 
and  that  can  think  of  nothing  worthy  of  its  defire,  love,  or  admiration,  without  the  idea 
of  God  being  prefent  with  it,  be  penetrated  with  continual  pleafing  perceptions  ilTuing 
on  all  fides  from  this  only  fource  ? muft  not  this  grand  idea,  recurring  with  every 
enjoyment,  and  abforbing  every  excellence,  become  by  degrees  fo  intimately  united 
with  all  its  pleafures,  as  to  model  all  its  powers  and  faculties  ? 

The  following  obfervation  will  more  clearly  (liew  how  fully  we  are  juftified,  in  this 
inftance,  in  carrying  our  inference  from  the  lefs  to  the  greater.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  money,  when  once  it  becomes  the  immediate  objed  of  the  mifer’s  defire,  is  in 
a great  meafure  ufelefs  to  him;  and,  whilft  he  fears  the  lofs  of  it  too  much  to  employ  it 
for  any  purpofe,  it  is  incapable  of  procuring  him  thofe  advantages,  conveniencies,  and 
pleafures,  for  the  fake  of  which  he  firft  defired  wealth.  His  palTion,  when  it  becomes 
difinterefted,  will  in  a great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  difpenfe  with  what  ferved  to 
nourifh  it,  without  the  leaft  decay.  Still,  however,  it  is  clear,  that,  could  his  riches 
procure  him  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  plealures  on  account  of  which  they  were  firft 
prized  and  defired  by  him,  without  any  fear  of  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  them,  the 
conftant  enjoyment  of  them  would  cherifii  and  fortify  his  pafilon.  Now  this  will  really 
be  the  cafe  with  the  happy  mind  that  is  filled  with  the  pure  love  of  God : for,  as  new 
gratifications  inceffantly  arife  from  the  divine  benevolence,  its  love  will  never  want 
food,  and  confequently  the  aftbciations  by  which  that  love  was  generated  will  be  con- 
tinually renewed,  refreftied,  and  ftrengthened.  The  confequence  of  this  will  be,  that, 
to  fuch  minds,  God,  as  our  author  expieffes  it  in  the  words  of  fcripture,  will  be  all 
in  all.  From  what  has  been  faid  his  meaning  is  clear:  namely,  that  God  will  be 
the  fupreme,  foie,  and  fufficient  good ; that  the  idea  of  him  will  fupply  the  place  of 
every  other  pleafing  idea,  and  procure  all  the  fatisfabtion  which  had  hitherto  been 
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but  imperfeftly  obtained  by  means  of  other  objeds,  in  an  infinitely  more  ample  degree. 
Whether  this  be  adually  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  who  makes  ufe  of  this  exprefiion 
I Cor.  XV.  <iB.  will  admit  of  a doubt.  Probably  he  employed  it  in  a lefs  extenfive 
fenfe.  Probably  he  meant  nothing  more,  than  that,  after  Chrift  had  fubjeded  all 
things,  thus  attaining  the  end  of  his  office  of  mediator,  and  fulfilling  the  purpofe  of 
his  delegated  authority,  every  thing  ffiould  be  put  under  the  dominion  of  the  Father, 
and  thus  God  become  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  fpiritual  world.  To  this  expofition 
it  may  be  objeded,  firft,  that  through  the  fubjedion  of  all  intelligent  beings  accom- 
pliffied  by  Jefus,  which  is  obvioufly  related  as  preparatory  to  the  immediate  dominion 
to  be  affumed  by  God,  fuch  a perfedion  and  exaltation  of  the  creatures  is  to  be  under- 
Rood  as  will  render  them  fit  and  worthy  to  be  immediately  governed  by  God,  and 
confequently  not  requiring  an  intermediate  ruler.  Secondly,  that  a forcible  fubjedion 
of  refradory  and  unamended  hearts,  a fubjedion  in  which  the  power,  not  the 
goodnefs  of  the  fovereign  would  be  difplayed  and  experienced,  cannot  here  be 
meant.  Such  a fubjedion  and  dominion,  effeded  and  exercifed  by  power  alone, 
is  contradidory  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  who,  as  he  himfelf 
declares,  reigns  through  truth,  over  the  hearts  of  willing  fubjeds.  Without  that 
all  men  are  fubjed  to  him,  and  it  muft  be  deemed  a very  defedive  explanation, 
to  fuppofe  this  fubjedion  to  mean  nothing  more,  than  that  Jefus  would  bring 
his  former  enemies  to  a knowledge  of  his  power.  Would  this  render  them  more 
fit  or  worthy  to  be  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  God  ? Here  the  connedion 
of  the  apoftle’s  propofition  feems  to  fail.  Moft  probably  the  paflage  in  Philippians 
ii.  9— II.  in  which  a fimilar  fubjedion  is  fpoken  of,  muft  be  confidered  as  a parallel 
one.  On  this  fuppofition,  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all,  will  be 
this,  God  will  reign  immediately,  that  is,  the  fubjeds  which  Jefus  Chrift  ffiall  put 
under  his  dominion  will  be  blefled  by  his  immediate  influence  : he  will  be  their  fupreme 
and  only  good,  their  all. 

The  queftion  that  now  remains  to  be  anfwered  is,  when  can  man  attain  fuch  a pure 
love  of  God  ? Is  he  capable  of  it  in  this  life  ? or  only  in  a future  ftate  ? To  this 
our  author  anfwers,  and  his  anfwer  is  fupported  by  experience,  that,  according  to  the 
prefent  nature  of  man,  and  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  extremely  few,  if 
any,  approach  the  borders  of  this  pure  love.  Far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  fufier 
themfelves  to  be  guided  by  the  grofleft  felf-intereft,  which  leads  them  to  defire, 
and  endeavour  after,  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  of  imagination,  and  of  ambition 
alone.  How  fmall  the  number  of  thofe  who  acquire  a tafte  for  the  exalted  pleafures 
of  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe  j and  who  are  capable  of  that  refined 
felf-intereft,  which  leads  them  to  feek  thofe  nobler  pleafures ! Farther,  how  extremely 
few  of  thefe  deem  the  pleafures  of  the  three  latter  claffes  fo  important  as  to  bend  their 
greateft,  if  not  their  only  endeavours,  to  the  attainment  of  them,  and  to  feek  to  pro- 
cure them  only  from  the  impulfc  of  refined  and  rational  felf-intereft  ! But  if  a man 
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facrifice  thefe  two  kinds  of  felf-intereft  to  the  pure  love  of  God,  nothing  muft  appear 
good  and  defirable  to  him  but  as  far  as  it  is  connedled  with  the  Deity.  The  idea  of 
this  moft  benevolent  and  blelTed  being  muft  be  united  with  every  objedt  of  his  wilhes, 
and  the  perfect  love  of  him  muft  exclude  all  fear : for  whilft  fear  is  in  the  flighteft 
degree  aflbciated  with  the  idea  of  God,  the  mind  will  be  incapable  of  fuffering  him 
fully  to  reign  in  it.  But  we  are  prevented  from  attaining  this  perfedl  exemption  from 
fear,  by  the  infuperable  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs,  wants,  and  failings,  from  which, 
it  is  true,  we  are  capable  of  freeing  ourfelves  more  and  more,  though  never  entirely, 
if  we  employ,  with  unabating  ardour,  the  means  prefcribed  by  religion,  for  the 
improvement  and  confirmation  of  our  faith,  which  will  make  it  continually  approach  to 
thedefired  ftandard.  To  thefe  means  prayer  particularly  belongs,  by  which  a lively  idea 
of  the  invifible  God  is  kept  prefent,  and  frequently  recalled  to  our  minds,  and  we  are 
led  to  an  attentive  contemplation  of  his  ways,  his  word,  and  his  works,  more  efpecially 
of  thofe  which  we  ourfelves  have  experienced.  Hence  we  acquire  a difpofition  to 
perceive  God  in  all  things,  and  to  fee  and  feel  how  kind  and  benevolent  he  is  on 
every  occafion  j and  take  pleafure  in  loving  moral  good,  and  hating  moral  evil,  for 
his  lake. 

It  is  going  a great  way,  when  a man  brings  himfelf  to  this ; even  though  confidera- 
tions  of  felf-intereft,  a nobler  and  more  refined  felf-intereft  indeed,  are  intermingled  with 
it.  This  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  height  we  can  attain  in  this  life.  Indeed,  from  the 
frailty  inherent  in  us,  and  the  infufficiency  of  our  virtue,  it  may  be  perilous  for  us 
anxioufly  to  ftrive  after  greater  purity,  and  afpire  to  nothing  lefs  than  a perfed  delight 
in  God  unalloyed  by  fear.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  too  apt  to  lead  us  into  the  errors 
of  fanaticifm.  Here  we  ought  to  remark,  that  perfed  felf- annihilation,  and  the  pure 
love  of  God,  are  very  wifely  confidered  by  our  author  as  a point  which  man  can  never 
attain,  though  he  may  continually  approach  it;  like  furd  numbers,  which  we  may 
continually  approximate,  though  we  can  never  exadly  exprefs  them.  Eternity  itfelf 
would  be  too  fhort  for  the  fpirits  of  the  righteous  to  arrive  at  the  end,  or  to  attain 
a point  from  which  they  could  proceed  no  further.  But  our  author  does  not  limit  this 
progreflion,  or  approximation  to  the  pure  love  of  God,  to  a few  intelligent  beings,  or 
afinglekind;  in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  common  lot  of  all,  without  exception.  It  is 
obvious,  that  this  muft  naturally  follow,  from  his  principles,  and  the  dodrine  of  aflb- 
ciation.  For  if  creatures,  whofe  thoughts  and  wills  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  afibcia- 
tion,  be  expofed  to  the  fame  impreftions  and  experiences,  for  an  indefinite  time,  their 
modes  of  thinking  and  willing  muft  continually  become  more  like  each  other,  and  it 
feems  to  be  impoftible,  that  the  difference  between  them  ffrould  increafe,  or  even  remain 
the  fame.  As  the  fame  nature  is  common  to  them  all,  fimilar  circumftances  muft  pro- 
duce in  all  fimilar  effeds.  This  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  grant  our  author  the  following 
fuppofitions. 
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In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes,  that,  in  the  various  fcenes  and  vicilTitudes  which  men 
pafs  through  in  this  life,  all  the  aflbciations  by  which  they  figured  to  themfelves  as  good 
what  was  detrimental,  defiring  and  taking  pleafure  in  it,  as  well  as  all  thofe  by  which 
they  were  led  to  fhun  as  pernicious  and  hate  what  was  good  and  defirable,  are  correfted 
by  means  of  experiences  in  fome  meafure  painful.  Secondly,  that  the  aflbciations  which 
induce  us  to  expeft  what  is  a£lually  good  from  any  created  thing,  and  thus  to  attach 
our  defires  and  love  to  fuch  a thing,  or  to  feek  fatisfaftion  and  happinefs  independent  of 
God,  are  in  the  fame  manner  disjoined  and  annihilated  by  unexpedled  and  oppofite 
confequences.  Thirdly,  that  new  aflbciations  more  juft,  and  more  perfecft,  are  formed, 
when  our  former  pleafures  are  unexpectedly  united  with  their  confequent  pains,  and  our 
former  pains  with  their  confequent  pleafures.  If  thefe  fuppofitions  be  admitted,  we  are 
juftified  in  drawing  the  following  inferences. 

Firft,  By  following  this  better  way  we  acquire  knowledge,  and  a love  of  what  is 
truly  good,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  were  before  made  unwife  and  unhappy  by  falfe 
aflbciations. 

Secondly,  As  all  true  good  is  united  and  concentred  in  God,  we  muft  ultimately 
know  this,  and  fly  to  him  in  our  fearch  after  happinefs : and  as  we  experience  ail  good 
without  him  to  be  defective,  unftable,  and  infufficient,  we  fhall  finally  fatiate  in  him  our 
thirft  after  true  good,  and  after  permanent  and  increafing  fatisfaCtion.  If  we  admit  the 
laws  of  aflTociation,  and  fuch  a mechanifm  of  the  human  mind  as  is  conformable  to  it, 
this  feems  to  be  the  natural  progrefs  of  every  rational  being.  It  muft  be  confeflfed, 
that,  in  every  given  point  of  this  progrefs,  confidered  feparately,  we  muft  admit  a 
great  difference  with  refpeCl  to  the  extent  of  the  way  that  each  has  paffed  : but  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  every  one  approaches  the  fame  point,  whether  by  a fhorter,  a longer, 
a ftraighter,  or  a more  indirect  way.  No  true  aberration,  and  ftill  lefs  a retrogreffion 
in  infinitum  can  take  place : every  deviation  is  merely  apparent,  and  happens  only  to 
remove  fome  obftacle.  This,  however,  is  fo  far  valid  only,  as  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  not  difturbed  by  the  interpofition  of  any  fuperior  power,  or  as  the  being  that 
ftrives  after  perfection  is  not  fupernaturally  and  forcibly  obftruCted  or  repelled  in  its 
progrefs. 

It  remains  to  be  fhewn,  that  this  approximation  to  felf-annihilation,  and  the  pure 
love  of  God,  is  alfo  an  approximation  to  the  higheft  perfection  and  happinefs  of 
rational  beings.  It  is  already  clear,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  they  muft  always  be 
approaching  this  point,  from  the  frame  of  their  natures.  We  infer  too,  that  what  is  a 
natural  and  inevitable  confequence  of  our  nature,  when  we  are  placed  in  fuitable  circum- 
ftances  and  a convenient  fituation,  and  what  every  thing  tends  and  impels  us  to,  muft 
be  the  proper  objeCt  of  our  aCtive  powers,  and  the  fcope  of  our  wifhes  and  endeavours  i 
and  when  we  aim  at  this  objeCt,  and  in  proportion  as  we  approach  it,  we  ftrive  after  the 
proper  perfection  of  our  nature.  Thus  the  nearer  we  are  to  it,  the  greater  is  our  per- 
fection. From  what  has  already  been  obferved,  it  is  evident,  that  this  objeCt  can  be  no 
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other  than  the  Deity  himfelf ; and  this  aim,  nothing  but  the  pure  love  of  God.  Every 
other  objefl  is  unfatisfadory:  every  other  aim  is  placed  too  low  for  the  courfe  we  have  to 
run,  and  is  infufficient  to  content  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  God  himfelf  the 
immediate  objeft  of  our  defires,  and  ftrive  after  a pure  love  of  him,  perfeft  and 
durable  blifs,  as  far  as  it  can  be  the  lot  of  a finite  creature,  muft  be  our  portion  j or 
rather,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  to  a pure  love  of  God,  we  fhall  alfo  approach 
pure  felicity:  for  the  good  which  we  love  and  defire  will  be  pure  and  unalloyed.  We 
love  the  Father  of  light,  in  whom  there  is  no  viciflitude  of  light  and  darknefs.  His 
good  is  unbounded,  and  his  happinefs  uncreated.  Thus  the  good  we  feek  and  expert 
in  him  is  not  defedive,  infufficient,  or  limited,  but  ever  new,  uncreated,  and  uncloying : 
he  is  infinity. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  obferve,  on  this  occafion,  that  former  defenders  of  the  pure  love 
of  God,  a Fenelon  and  a Madame  Guyon,  if  they  had  not  found  fewer  antagonifts, 
would  have  been  treated  with  more  refped  by  them,  had  they  known,  like  our  author, 
how  to  give  a clear  explanation  of  it,  deduce  it  from  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  illuftrate  it  from  analogy  and  experience,. 

PROP.  CLXXV.  p.  511. 

On  Symbolical  Books. 

Under  the  title  of  the  rule  of  faith  it  was  natural  to  exped  an  expofition  of  thofe 
dodrines,  the  knowledge  of  which,  with  affent  to  them,  our  author  confiders  as  necef- 
fary  to  excite  and  oblige  men  to  purfue  the  preceding  rule  of  life.  It  is  evident,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a belief  of  certain  dodrines  is  only  fo  far  necelTary  and  valuable  as  it 
promotes  effedive  religion,  or  the  performance  of  our  duties.  He  contents  himfelf^ 
however,  with  fome  admonitions  to  his  readers  concerning  the  precepts  of  natural 
religion  beforementioned,  and  only  requires  them  to  unite  with  their  belief  in  thefe 
precepts  faith  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  a complete  and  fufficient  furnmary  of  the  divine 
dodrines  of  falvation.  He  is  no  friend  to  human  articles  or  creeds,  that  are  framed  to 
ferve,  together  with  the  Bible,  as  fteadfaft  rules  of  faith  and  dodrine ; deeming  it 
neither  neceffary,  nor  profitable,  to  extrad  any  rule  of  faith  from  the  Bible,  and  efta- 
bliffi  it  under  the  form  of  a fymbolical  writing. 

So  many  learned  inquiries  have  been  made  and  publiffied.  of  late  years,  refpeding 
the  neceffity,  juftice,  utility,  and  value  of  fymbolical  books,  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  that  what  I have  to  fay  on  the  fubjed  mull  appear  in  fome  meafure 
fuperfluous : but  a fubjed  fo  extenfive  and  involved  is  not  eafily  exhaufted.  He  that 
wiffies  to  have  a complete  view  of  it  may  confult  Blackburne’s  Confeffional,  and  the 
various  controverfial  writings  to  which  that  celebrated  book  has  given  birth.  Of  Ger- 
man publications  Tollner’s  Jbhandhuig  uher  die  JymholiJchen  Biicber,  and  the  writings  of 
fome  of  its  late  defenders  and  opponents,  particularly  deferve  notice.  Still  I may  be 
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permitted  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  grounds  on  which  Hartley  oppofes  human 
articles  of  faith,  which  may  tend  to  fet  them  in  a clearer  light. 

The  defenders  of  fymbolical  writings  muft  aflert,  or  rather  demonftrate,  that  they 
are  neceffary  and  indifpenfable,  if  they  would  manage  their  caufe  with  fuccefs.  They 
muft  prove,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  chriftian  world,  the  holy  fcriptures  alone, 
without  thefe  fupplements  or  authentic  expofitions,  are  infufficient  to  attain  the  great 
purpofe  for  which  God  gave  them  to  us,  namely,  that  we  Ihoiild  be  made  wife  to  falva- 
tion.  They  muft  prove,  that  thefe  creeds  are  more  powerful  inftruments  againft  the 
doubts,  ignorance,  or  wickednefs  of  thofe  who  go  aftray,  than  the  holy  fcriptures ; or 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of  Jefus,  and  his  apoftles,  may  be  more  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally laid  down  in  unfcriptural  expreftions,  than  in  thofe  employed  by  Jefus,  and  the 
facred  writers.  Finally,  they  muft  prove,  that,  without  human  articles  of  faith,  fuch 
a variety  of  opinions,  and  difference  of  religion,  muft  arife,  as  would  render  the  uni- 
formity of  teaching  neceffary  to  general  edification  utterly  impoffible.  All  this  muft  be 
proved,  before  we  can  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  church  as  a community,  authorizing  it 
to  eftablifh  opinions  for  the  whole  body  according  to  its  own  pleafure,  and  to  exclude, 
thofe  from  the  fociety  who  refufe  to  fubmit  to  them,  in  defence  of  the  juftice  and  obli- 
gatory nature  of  human  ordinances  in  religious  matters.  No  fociety  can  poffefs  a right 
to  make  ufelefs  ordinances,  or,  as  the  cafe  would  be  here,  pernicious  ones,  contrary  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed,  and  derogatory  to  the  refpeft  due  to  its  only 
lawful  mafter  and  legifiator.  No  fociety  can  poffefs  a right  to  exclude  from  a partici- 
pation of  its  benefits  thofe,  who,  before  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  ufelefs  or  injurious 
ordinances,  were  worthy  members  of  it,  for  refufing  to  fubfcribe  to  the  new  articles, 
whilft  they  abide  by  the  laws  of  their  mafter.  Thus  the  indifpenfablenefs  of  fymbolical 
books  is  the  grand  point.  If  this  can  be  fet  afide,  we  muft  rejedt  them,  on  account 
of  the  difadvantagcs  that  muft  enfue  from  their  being  eftablifhed,  the  moft  important  of 
which  is  the  prevention  of  private  and  free  inquiry  into  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  this  can  be  fupported,  the  ratification  of  fymbolical  books  will  not  ceafe  to  be  an  evil, 
it  is  true,  but  it  will  be  a neceffary  evil. 

Againft  the  neceftity  of  human  articles  of  faith,  our  author  objedls,  amongft  other 
things,  that  men  may  underftand  and  interpret  them  in  as  various  ways  as  they  may 
the  fcriptures  themfelves,  and  raife  as  endlefs  difputes  about  their  true  fenfe.  On  this 
point  he  appeals  to  experience,  which  is  here  unqueftionably  a much  furer  guide  than 
reafoning  a -priori.  In  the  Church  of  England  experience  clearly  fhews,  that,  though 
the  thirty-nine  articles  were  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  difference  of 
opinion,  this  end  has  not  been  in  the  fmalleft  degree  promoted  by  them.  One  of  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  this  is,  that  bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  learned  expofition  of  thofe  articles, 
endeavours  fo  to  explain  them,  that  people  who  entertain  very  different  opinions  with 
refped  to  their  purport  may  receive  and  fubfcribe  them.  Probably  a fimilar  com- 
mentary might  be  written  on  the  articles  of  faith  of  every  proteftant  church,  with 
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limilar  effect.  If  it  be  faid,  that  fuch  an  expofition  is  nothing  more  than  a forced  and 
ambiguous  interpretation,  and  that  its  invalidity  may  be  fliewn,  and  the  true  fenfe  of 
the  fymbolical  writings  reftored  and  proved,  by  the  rules  of  found  criticifm  ; I would 
a/k,  whether  the  obfcurities  of  the  Biblical  text  might  not  in  like  manner  be  removed, 
and  its  true  meaning  eftabliibed  on  as  clear  and  folid  proofs,  at  leaft  as  far  as  refpedts 
the  doftrines  of  the  church,  which  are  the  proper  fubjeds  of  fymbolical  writings  ? If 
fymbolical  books  be  not  rendered  ufelefs  as  proofs,  or  for  any  other  purpofe,  from  their 
admitting  of  various  interpretations,  why  fhould  the  fcriptures  be  fo  on  that  account  ? 
If  this  be  aflerced  of  the  latter,  it  mull:  equally  hold  good  of  the  former;  and  as  foon 
as  a difpute  arifes  refpefting  their  meaning,  they  become  ufelefs,  and  incapable  of 
deciding  any  thing,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  difputed  paflage  can  only  be  determined  by 
a new  fymbolical  book. 

But  is  it  not  apparent,  from  the  compoficion  and  ftyle  of  the  Bible,  compared  with 
thofe  of  fymbolical  books,  that  the  former,  written  in  common  language,  and  a popular 
manner,  muft  be  more  expofed  to  ambiguous  and  indeterminate  expreffions  than  thefe, 
which  are  written  fyftematically,  in  philofophical  language  and  order,  and  with  logical 
precifion  ? At  the  firft  view,  this  difference  feems  to  give  fymbolical  books  an  advan- 
tage over  the  fcriptures  ; but,  in  my  opinion,  the  contrary  will  appear,  on  a clofer 
examination.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  much  might  be  faid,  but  i muft  here  confine 
myfelf./§  a few  remarks.  In  the  firft  place,  I fhall  obferve,  that  the  inftrucftion  given 
us  in  the  fcriptures  is,  for  the  moft  part,  conveyed  to  us  in  an  hiftorical  manner,  and  is, 
on  that  account  moft  clear  and  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  The  docftrines  of  our 
religion  are  delivered  in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour;  and  this  hiftory  is  the  chriftian’s 
lyftem  of  inftruftion.  Hiftory  is  in  itfelf  more  intelligible  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
compofition,  particularly  if  written  with  fimplicity,  in  a natural  order,  and  without 
embellifliment.  To  underftand  the  principal  fadls  it  relates,  at  leaft,  nothing  more  is 
neceflary  than  a knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written ; and  with  a little 
attention  I can  difcover  the  doftrines  comprifed  in  thofe  fafts,  and  founded  on  them,  or 
thofe  occafionally  interfperfed  amongft  them,  with  more  certainty  and  facility  than  if 
they  ftood  alone,  unconnecfted  with  any  circumftances.  The  faying  of  Jefus,  for 
example,  / am  the  reJurreSlion  and  the  life,  might  admit  of  various  explanations : but  if 
we  connetft  it  with  the  awaking  of  one  from  the  dead,  on  which  occafion  it  was  fpoken, 
no  one  can  miftake  its  true  fenfe,  that  does  not  wilfully  Unit  his  eyes  againft  the  light. 
The  E.piftles  of  the  Apoftles,  it  is  true,  want,  in  fome  degree,  this  advantage  of  the 
hiftorical  ftyle:  ftill,  however,  they  refer  to  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  and  other  fadts,  and  as 
they  elucidate  thefe,  thy  are  reciprocally  illuftrated  by  them.  Befides  this,  the 
apoftolical  epiftles  refpe6l  the  fituation,  ftate,  and  circumftances  of  thofe  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  the  particular  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  apoftles  ftood  to  their  profelytes.  Now  all  this  is  hifto- 
rical, and  the  more  thoroughly  die  reader  is  acquainted  with  this  hiftorical  part,  the 
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fewer  ambiguities  will  he  find.  Thus  what  the  facred  writings  lofe  in  precifion  and 
accuracy  from  their  popular  ftylcj  their  being  hiftorical  will  amply  make  up  to  the 
reader. 

Let  us  farther  obferve,  that  a methodical  and  fcientific  delivery  of  doflrines  is  not 
always  fufficient  to  determine  their  meaning  with  precifion,  and  prevent  all  pofTibility  of 
a mifconftruftiom  The  language  and  method  of  the  fchools  is  advantageous  only  when 
the  writer  has  a fundamental  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  which  he  handles  fcientifically, 
when  his  inquiries  have  brought  him  to  a clear  and  juft  idea  of  it,  and  when  thofe  for 
whom  he  writes  can  follow  the  fteps  of  his  reafoning,  and  enter  fully  into  the  fubftance 
of  it  with  him.  Where  thefe  requifites  are  wanting,  this  rigid  method,  and  philofo- 
phical  language,  ferve  only  to  perplex  both  himfelf  and  his  readers.  The  appearance 
of  folidity  will  lead  the  writer  to  take  his  arbitrary  notions,  deduced  from  mere  appear- 
ances, for  the  trueft  and  beft,  and  an  artful  combination  of  words,  for  a well-grounded 
concatenation  of  ideas,  and  of  the  fubjedt  itfelf  j whilft  the  reader,  whether  it  be  the 
fault  of  himfelf  or  the  writer,  racks  his  imagination  to  acquire  clear  and  precife  ideas 
in  vain.  If  he  could  not  be  made  to  underftand  the  fubjedl,  he  might  at  leaft  acquire 
fome  ufeful  notions  of  it,  if  it  were  delivered  in  familiar  language,  and  common  modes 
of  expreflion.  That  this  is  the  general  cafe  with  moft,  if  not  all  writers  of  fymbolical 
books,  is  evident  from  this,  that  they,  for  the  moft  part,  endeavouring  to  give  rules 
how  men  ftiould  think,  or  rather  exprefs  themfelves,  on  the  myfteries  of  relip^An,  and 
moft  abftrufe  philofophical  fubtleties,  intermingle  with  the  popular  the  philofophical 
method  and  language,  which  are  in  fome  meafure  unfuitable,  to  the  extreme  detriment 
of  perfpicuity.  How  can  their  logical  method  contribute  to  precifion,  and  fecurity 
againft  miftake,  on  fubjedls  of  which  themfelves  had  no  real  and  determinate  idea,  and 
which,  according  to  their  own  confeffion,  were  exprefled  in  unintelligible  words  ? 
Certainly  it  does  nothing  more  than  give  them  an  appearance  of  having  faid  fomething, 
v/hen  in  fa6l  they  have  faid  nothing ; and,  if  we  would  form  any  conceptions  of  the 
fubjed,  we  muft  lay  afide  the  language  and  diftindions  of  the  fchools,  and  have 
recourfe  to  the  popular  expreftions  of  the  fcriptures  themfelves.  Frequently  when  thefe 
dogmatifts  would  decide  philofophical  queftions,  they  confound  the  language  of  the 
fchools  with  that  of  the  fcriptures;  a fruitful  fource  of  error  and  perplexity.  For  the 
juftice  of  this  remark,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  a ftriking  example  which  Hartley 
gives  in  what  he  fays  on  free-will : an  example  extremely  applicable  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  and  well  calculated  to  illuftrate  it,  as  the  queftion  concerning  free-will,  de 
libero  arbitrioy  and  fome  fubjeds  related  to  it,  is  very  pointedly  introduced  into  moft, 
if  not  all  confeflions,  and  decided  in  the  ambiguous  manner  remarked  by  Hartley. 

For  thefe  and  fimilar  reafons,  ambiguities  and  obfcurities  muft  arife,  though  every 
poffible  precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  Where  there  is  no  real  and  clear  idea, 
that  is,  fuch  as  we  may  difcover  from  the  apparent  fenfe,  or  from  analogy,  there  is 
nothing  that  the  expofitor  can  comprehend,  and  he  is  liable  to  form  different  concep- 
tions. 
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dons,  whilfl;  he  adheres  to  the  eftablifhed  language,  and  the  expreffions  employed. 
When  the  writer  does  not  underftand  what  he  means  himfelf,  he  cannot  expedl  that  his 
readers  fhould.  In  all  fuch  cafes  fyrnbolical  books  can  only  promote  uniformity  of 
expreffion,  not  identity  of  notions  and  fentiments ; and  the  lead  deviation  from  this 
uniformity  of  expreffion,  or  the  alteration  of  a fingle  word,  v;ill  produce  a diverfity  of 
opinion : a fufficient  proof,  that  nothing  clear  and  determinate  has  been  impreffed  on 
the  mind,  and  that  terms  of  art  have  fupplied  the  place  of  ideas.  The  unity  thus  pro- 
moted is  like  the  peace  of  which  Tacitus  fpeaks:  uhi  Jolitudinem  f admit,  facem  appellant. 
We  may  go  ftill  farther:  not  unfrequently  the  expreffions  of  articles  of  faith  are  induf- 
trioufly  contrived  to  be  indeterminate  and  equivocal,  to  allow  fome  difference  of 
opinion,  at  lead  in  points  confidered  as  not  abfolutely  effential. 

Finally,  did  fyrnbolical  writings  exprefs  ideas,  and  points  of  doTrine,  with  all  due 
accuracy  and  precifion,  dill  they  would  be  no  longer  clear  and  determinate,  than  the 
philofophical  fydem  which  they  followed  prevailed,  and  its  language  remained  unaltered. 
Should  this  philofophy,  and  this  language,  give  way  to  a new  fydem,  and  a new 
phrafeology,  obfeurity  and  ambiguity  mud  enfue,  and  the  words  of  the  confeffion  would 
not  convey  the  meaning  of  the  compofer,  but  a different,  and  frequently  an  oppofite 
one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  a driking  example  in  the  word  prejence,  as  it  is 
ufed  in  the  fyrnbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church,  with  refpedt  to  the  body  of 
Chrid  in  the  Lord’s  dipper.  When  they  were  drawn  up,  probably,  fomething  more 
was  underdood  thereby  than  an  effectual  prefence,  which  the  followers  of  Wolfe’s 
philofophy  now  confider  it  to  imply.  This  change  of  ideas  has  at  lead  occafioned  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  Lutheran  doidrines  refpedfing  the  Lord’s  fupper ; which 
difference  appears  fo  important  to  a celebrated  divine,  that  he  accufes  thofe,  vdio  admit 
the  prefence  of  Chrid  only  according  to  Wolfe’s  idea,  of  feceding  from  the  Lutheran 
church.  But  how  is  this  opinion  to  be  maintained  and  verified?  Unquedionably  on 
exegetical  principles : for  the  grounds  of  the  foregoing  Lutheran  tenet  are  as  clear  in 
the  holy  feriptures,  as  tire  tenet  itfelf  in  the  fyrnbolical  books.  Cannot  the  learned 
inquirer,  then,  as  clearly  prove  it  from  the  former,  as  from  the  latter  ? Mod 
affuredly,  if  he  be  impartial,  and  not  obdinately  blind  to  the  truth.  Even  fuppodng 
him  to  be  prejudiced  againd  the  truth,  will  he  be  Ids  fo  when  he  meets  with  it  in 
fymboiical  books,  than  when  he  finds  it  in  the  feriptures  ? and  confequently  fee  it  more 
clearly,  and  with  greater  readinefs,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  ? Surely  not, 
iinlefs  he  acknowledge  the  fymboiical  books  to  be  obligatory,  and  they  have  a power 
of  compelling  him  to  embrace  their  dodtrines.  If  he  but  deem  them  of  equal  authority 
with  the  feriptures  themfelves,  and  confider  it  as  neceffary  to  conform  liis  opinions  to 
tliofe  they  deliver,  as  to  thofe  contained  in  the  feriptures,  they  will  only  be  of  equal 
weight  with  him. 

If  precife  and  definite  forms  be  indifjienfable  to  the  maintenance  of  a neceffary 
uniformity  in  teaching,  why  are  they  confined  to  the  dodtrines  of  belief,  excluding  thofe 
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of  morality  ? Herefies  and  fchifms  are  not  lefs  poITible  in  the  latter,  and  are  far  more 
dangerous,  as  Dr.  Tdllner  has  well  obferved.  The  Bible  does  not  prefent  us  with 
a regular  fyftem  of  morality,  any  more  than  of  faith.  The  duties,  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  chriftianity,  are  delivered  in  popular  language,  and  without  art.  Allegorical  and 
hyperbolical  modes  of  expreflion,  that  feem  to  require  an  explanation,  and  more  ftrid 
definition,  occur  equally  in  both.  Many  of  our  Redeemer’s  precepts  of  morality, 
particularly  in  the  fermon  on  the  mount,  are  delivered  in  very  general  terms,  requiring 
to  be  explained  with  as  much  care,  and  confideration  of  the  concomitant  and  occafional 
circumftances,  as  doftrines  of  faith,  if  we  wifh  not  to  apply  them  improperly.  Such, 
for  inftance,  are  the  precepts  termed  confiUa  evangelica^  on  which  we  have  enlarged  in 
a preceding  note.  Clear  as  the  literal  meaning  of  thefe  and  other  precepts  may  be, 
the  application  of  them  to  particular  cafes  is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties : 
and  as  this  application  of  them  is  necelTary  to  be  confidered,  for  the  inftruftion  of 
chriftians,  and  general  edification,  it  ffiould  feem,  that  a fymbolical  flandard  would 
here  be  particularly  conducive  to  orthodoxy.  But  let  it  be  fiirther  confidered,  that 
different  opinions,  or  contradi6lions,  between  teachers  on  the  fubjedt  of  morality  are 
far  more  obvious  and  fliocking,  and  make  a much  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  than  difagreements  in  that  part  of  chriftianity,  to  determine  which  has  been 
the  chief  aim  of  the  fymbolical  books  of  all  parties,  namely  theological  hypothefes. 
With  refpect  to  the  latter,  two  teachers  of  the  fame  communion  may  differ  widely  from 
each  other  in  their  do6trines,  if  the  one  do  not  announce  his  opinion  in  the  moft  precile 
manner,  for  the  declared  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  other,  without  their  difagreement 
being  fufpedled  by  their  hearers,  to  whom  thefe  fpeculative  notions  are  neither  impor- 
tant .nor  comprehenfible,  however  weighty  they  may  appear  to  the  learned  dogmatifts : 
and  even  fhould  they  fufpecft  it,  it  would  intereft  them  little,  whilft  they  confidered, 
that  their  duties  would  remain  unaltered,  whatever  way  the  abftrufe  queftion  might  be 
decided.  Far  other  wife  would  it  be,  fhould  one  of  the  teachers  permit  the  mode  of 
conduft,  amufements,  and  plcafures,  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  the 
other  condemn  them.  Far  otherwife  would  it  affedt  their  minds,  fhould  the  one  lead 
them  to  fufpe6t  thofe  acfts  of  piety  which  the  other  had  recommended,  and  reprefent 
to  them  as  fallacious  the  hope  of  a fpeedy  converfion,  with  v.'hich  the  other  had 
flattered  them.  In  general,  the  perplexities  and  fcandal  that  may  be,  and  actually  are, 
occafioned  by  erroneous  teaching,  arife  on  points  to  which  fymbolical  books  have  paid 
little  attention,  and  in  which  men  know  how  to  difpenfe  with  their  affiftance. 

Let  now  the  impartial  reader  decide,  how  far  the  judgment  of  our  author  concerning 
articles  of  faith  is  juflr,  from  the  preceding  comparifon  of  human  creeds  with  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  from  experience.  To  many,  perhaps,  it  v^ill  not  appear  altogether  impro- 
bable, that  the  holy  fcriptures  alone,  without  any  human  additions,  or  authoritative 
interpretations,  are  fufficient  to  maintain  the  unity  of  doftrine  neceffary  for  general 
inftrutllon  and  edification  j fo  far  at  leaft  as  this  unity  requires  nothing  but  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  truth,  and  not  refpedl  to  the  heads  of  church  or  ftate.  It  muft  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  the  only  neceflary  unity  of  opinion  is  intelligible  to  the  common 
capacity  of  mankind,  without  the  aid  of  learning  or  philofophy ; this  is  what  concerns 
the  fads  of  chriftianity,  as  delivered  in  the  creed  of  the  apoftles,  and  in  the  dodrines 
and  precepts  immediately  deducible  from  it.  All  other  theories  and  hypothefes 
appertain  not  to  general  edification,  or  fhould  be  propounded  with  modefty  as  private 
opinions,  and  left  to  the  hearer’s  examination.  If  a teacher,  from  his  knowledge  of 
his  flock,  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a confiderable  portion  of  them  have  not  fufficient 
knowledge  and  wifdom  to  prove  fuch  theories  by  the  holy  feriptures,  and  are  incapable 
of  forming  a right  judgment  of  them,  fo  that  his  hearers  mufl;  blindly  believe  what 
he  delivers,  merely  from  their  refped  to  his  authority,  this  ought  to  prevent  his  uttering 
them  from  the  pulpit. 


PROP.  CLXXXIV.  p.  530. 

On  the  Expectations  of  the  Bodies  politic  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Earth,  and  particularly  of 

the  Jews. 

In  proof  of  the  expedations  which  our  author  announces  in  this  fedion,  he  appeals 
to  prophecies  in  the  holy  feriptures,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  cite  them  with  accu- 
racy ; ftill  lefs  does  he  expound  them,  and  fhew,  that  they  adually  foretel  the  events 
which  he  is  led  by  them  to  exped,  though  thele  prophecies  muft  be  the  principal,  if 
not  foie  grounds  of  his  expedations.  For  were  we  to  judge  from  the  experience 
of  pafl;  times  what  may  happen  hereafter,  and  form  our  prognoftic  from  the  courfe 
of  the  world,  thefe  expedations  may  turn  out  in  many  refpeds  differently.  It 
would  not  have  been  amifs,  too,  had  our  author  been  more  precife  and  circumflantial 
in  his  arguments.  He  ought  not  to  have  explained  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  latter  days  fo  authoritatively  as  he  has  done,  or  confidered  their  meaning  as  fo 
determinate  and  precife,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  many  expofitors  of  the  prophetic 
paflages  which  he  had  in  view  have  not  found  in  them  any  grounds  for  fuch  expedations, 
and  others  have  deemed  the  language  of  the  prophecies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Old 
Teflament  that  relate  to  this  point,  fo  enigmatical  and  obfeure,  and  the  principles  of 
interpreting  prophecies  as  yet  fo  indefinite,  that  they  confider  themfelves  bound  to  with- 
hold giving  an  opinion.  Prudence  appears  to  me  to  recommend  the  latter,  as  the 
fafeft  part  that  can  be  taken.  It  has  never  yet  been  afeertained,  how  far  thefe  prophe- 
cies have  already  been  fulfilled,  and  what  parts  of  them  are  accompliflied.  Thus  we 
v/ant  that  key  to  the  prophetic  writings,  which  a comparifon  of  what  is  pafl:  with  the 
types  and  exprefTions  under  which  it  is  couched  would  give  us,  to  decypher  the  pro- 
phecies of  events  that  are  ftill  to  come.  Whilft  we  want  this  befl;  aid  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  |rrophetic  mjode  of  writing,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  determine,  with  certainty, 
vdien,  and  how  far,  images  and  exprefTions  taken  from  earthly  things,  and  fi'om  tem- 
poral 
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poral  happinefs  and  unhappinefs,  muft  be  received  in  a ftridly  literal  fenfe,  or  as  fig- 
rative  and  hyperbolical.  As  far,  however,  as  we  can  with  any  confidence  employ  fuch 
aids,  we  feem  to  be  juftified  in  underftanding  the  prophecies  in  a figurative  and  fpiritual 
fenfe.  Every  one  muft  admit  that  our  Lord  foretold  the  deftrucftion  of  Jerufalem, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewifii  republic  in  expreflions,  and  by  figures,  that  we  muft 
not  interpret  literally.  He  fays,  amongft  other  things,  that  he  fliould  be  feen  coming  in 
the  clouds,  and  that  figns  fhould  appear  in  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  j yet  nothing  of 
this  literally  happened.  Even  at  his  firft  coming  upon  earth,  as  it  is  called,  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Teftament  had  reprefented  him  as  the  founder  of  an  earthly  kingdom. 
Now  as  it  is  obvious,  that  this  did  not  happen,  and  that  he  never  fo  appeared,  what 
reafon  have  we  to  prefume,  that  a fecond  coming,  totally  different  from  the  firft, 
fhould  be  announced  in  expreffions  and  figures,  for  the  moft  part,  not  differing  from 
thofe  by  which  his  firft  coming  was  unqueftionably  announced  ? An  authentic  explana- 
tion of  a prophecy  of  the  prophet  Joel,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  A£ts  of  the 
Apoftles,  feems  to  me  a ftrong  argument  for  the  fpiritual  meaning  of  every  prefage 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Meftiah.  The  prophetic  words,  I will  jloew  wonders  in 
heaven  ahovCy  and  figns  in  the  earth  beneath^  bloody  and  fire^  and  vapour  of  fmoke,  are 
not  taken  in  the  proper  and  ftridt  fenfe. 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  beautiful  pifture  of  general  happinefs  and  a golden  age,  with 
which  Ifaiah,  in  his  eleventh  chapter,  delineates  the  latter  days,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Meffiah’s  reign  upon  earth  j if  we  compare  it  with  what  actually  happened  at 
that  tirrie,  it  will  appear,  how  extremely  cautious  we  ought  to  be,  in  applying  to  the 
imagery  of  the  prophecies  a grofs  terreftrial  meaning.  The  expreffion  of  St.  Peter, 
that  no  prophecy  is  of  private  interpretation.,  that  is,  can  only  be  explained  completely 
by  the  events  which  adtually  accomplifh  it,  feems  to  hold  good,  in  a particular  fenfe, 
of  all  thefe  prophecies.  We  ftiall  be  perfedly  juftified,  therefore,  fo  long  as  nothing 
more  certain  and  precife  is  made  out,  in  confidering  as  uncertain  the  prophetic  grounds 
alleged  for  the  expeftation  of  the  deftrudlion  and  abolition  of  all  the  prefent  powers 
and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  by  a fifth  monarchy,  or  millennium  as  it  is  called,  and  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  this  kingdom  of  the  righteous,  itfelf.  On  the  dogmatic  grounds 
that  may  be  brought  in  fupport  of  fuch  an  expedlation,  1 lay  no  great  ftrefs.  The 
public  atteftation  of  Jefus,  fufficiently  illuftrated  by  what  follows,  that  his  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  feems  to  me  to  contradict  every  expectation  of  his  afluming  any  ' 
temporal  dominion ; neither  do  1 think  its  force  has  ever  been  weakened  by  any 
counter-arguments.  At  leaft,  I confider  it  as  a juft  and  valid  objection  againft  the  ex- 
pectation of  fuch  great  changes,  that  we  cannot  poflibly  conceive  when,  how,  or  by 
what  means  they  can  be  effected.  Still  more  weighty  is  the  objection,  that  thefe 
expectations  are  not  more  fully  demonftrable  from  the  fcriptures,  than  that  of  the 
millennium,  as  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  founded  on  a prophecy  in  the  Revelation 
of  St,  John.  It  is  well  know'n  how  much  may  be  faid  againft  the  divine  authority 
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or’  that  book,  and  how  weakly  the  arguments  of  fome  of  its  learned  opponents,  par- 
ticularly of  Semler  and  Michaelis,  have  been  oppofed.  The  point  is  not,  perhaps, 
abfolutely  decided;  yet  I think  no  impartial  inquirer,  after  having  duly  weighed  and 
confidered  the  arguments  for  and  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Revelation,  can 
maintain,  as  true  and  certain,  any  dodtrine  or  expeftation  founded  folely  on  that  book. 
Till  fomething  more  decifive  is  offered  on  this  point,  I can  find  neither  the  complete 
deftrudion  and  abolition  of  all  the  prefent  powers  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  by  the 
eftablifiiment  of  a fifth  monarchy,  or  millennium,  nor  the  approaching  temporal 
dominion  of  Chrift,  according  to  the  expedaticms  announced  by  our  author,  to 
be  clearly  foretold  in  the  prophecies. 

The  expedation  of  a future  general  converfion  and  gathering  of  the  Jev/s  into  the 
church  of  Chrift,  I muft  make  an  exception,  as  it  feems  to  me,  to  be  foretold  with 
fufficient  clearnefs,  in  the  well-known  paffage,  Rom.  xi.  26.  There  are  fome,  indeed, 
who  interpret  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  “all  Ifrael  fliall  be  faved,”  of  a fpiritual  Ifrael, 
or  the  whole  number  of  believers  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  compofed  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  and  others  who  refer  it  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  but  confider  it  as  already 
fulfilled.  The  fuppofition  of  a fpiritual  Ifrael  being  meant,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  the  context,  as,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  difcourfe,  of  which  it  makes  a part, 
the  Ifrael  of  the  apoftle  unqueftionably  means  the  Jewifli  nation.  The  fame  Ifrael  of 
which  he  fays,  that  blindnefs  in  part  is  happened  to  it,  muft  alfo  be  underftood  when 
he  fays,  that  all  Ifrael  fhall  be  faved.  Further,  the  apoftle  declares,  that  he  announces 
a myftery,  that  is,  according  to  the  fcriptural  fenfe  of  the  word,  a thing  hitherto 
unknown,  or  an  occurrence  not  to  be  difcovered  by  human  forefight.  Now  that  Ifrael 
Ihould  be  in  part  blind  could  be  no  fuch  myftery,  for  this  was  well  known  to  every 
chriftian  ; or  that  the  fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  fhould  come  in,  for  it  was  already  known, 
that  the  heathens  fhould  be  received  into  the  church  of  Chrift.  Paul  had  already 
preached  the  gofpel  to  them,  and  converted  many  of  them  to  chriftianity.  Neither 
can  it  be  deemed  a myftery,  that  all  thofe  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  chofen  by 
God  to  conftitute  the  church  of  Chrift,  fhould  aflually  walk  according  to  it.  For  this 
was  by  no  means  an  event  undifcoverable  to  the  human  underftanding;  as  it  was 
already  in  part  fulfilled,  and  the  complete  accomplifhment  of  it  muft  be  highly  pro- 
bable, nay  could  not  be  doubtful  to  any  chriftian.  Befides,  were  we  to  underftand  by  all 
Ifrael  that  fliould  be  faved  the  fpiritual  Ifrael,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  being  fuitable  to 
the  end  for  which  the  apoftle  announced  this  myftery,  that  it  would  be  totally  repugnant 
to  it.  He  difcovers  his  aim  clearly,  in  that  he  fays : “ for  I would  not,  brethren,”  the 
chriftian  Gentiles  to  whom  he  had  before  particularly  addreffed  himfelf,  verfe  13.  “ that 
ye  fliould  be  ignorant  of  this  myftery,  left  ye  fteould  be  wife  in  your  own  conceits."  He 
had  already  warned  them,  that  they  fliould  not  boaft  againft  the  branches  of  the  olive- 
tree  into  which  they  were  grafted,  that  is,  againft  the  chofen  Ifrael,  or  defpife  them  as 
utterly  rejedted  and  caft  off  by  God.  This  explanation  is  congenial  to  the  defign  of  the 
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apoftle,  whofe  myftery  was  intended  to  fupprefs  the  pride  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  and 
make  them  think  better  of  the  Jews.  Any  explanation,  that  does  not  accord  with  the 
attainment  of  this  purpofe,  muft  be  rejedled.  How  would  it  contribute  to  leflen  the 
pride  of  the  Gentiles,  to  tell  them,  that  the  whole  fpiritual  Ifrael,  that  is,  all  whom 
God  Ihould  appoint  to  become  members  of  the  church,  from  every  nation  on  earth, 
without  diftindlion,  Ihould  be  faved  ? How  does  this  information  tend  to  infpire  the 
believing  Gentiles  with  lefs  contempt  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  ? Would  this  explana- 
tion of  the  myftery  change  their  opinion,  that  the  Jews  were  utterly  rejedted  by  God  ? 
Admitting  this  fenfe  of  the  words,  the  apoftle  fays  nothing  to  his  purpofe,  nothing  that 
would  make  the  heathens  more  courteous  to  the  Jews.  But  his  words  are  perfedly 
adapted  to  his  intentions,  when  he  fays : the  blindnefs  which  has  happened  to  a part  of 
the  Jews,  ftiall  not  continue  for  ever,  but  only  till  the  bulk  of  the  Gentiles  ftiall  be 
converted.  This  blindnefs  will  then  be  removed.  Thus  you  heathens  muft  not 
imagine,  that  thefe  unhappy  people  arc  wholly  loft,  and  that  all  God’s  great  defigns 
and  purpofes  with  them  have  terminated  in  an  utter  rejeftion.  No;  the  gifts  and  calls 
of  God  to  them  will  never  be  done  away. 

This  fenfe  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  quotation  from  Ifaiah;  There  Ihall  come  out 
of  Sion  the  deliver-er,  and  Iliall  turn  away  ungodlinefs  from  Jacob.”  Were  not  this  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  words,  but  a fpiritual  Ifrael  were  fpoken  of,  why  fhould  the  apoftle 
take  the  trouble  to  Ihew  the  little  incredibility  of  the  change  foretold  by  him  ? They 
who  “ abide  not  in  unbelief  fliall  be  grafted  in : for  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again. 
For  if  thou  heathen)  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and 
wert  grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a good  olive-tree : how  much  more  Ihall  thefe, 
which  be  the  natural  branches y be  grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree?”  To  this  follow 
the  words  in  which  he  clearly  and  diretftly  fays,  what  he  had  before  exprefled  figura- 
tively. How  little  does  the  explanation  of  a fpiritual  Ifrael  agree  with  all  this ! Let 
us  alfo  take  the  following  into  confideration.  The  counfels  of  God  are  here  laid  open 
to  the  apoftle,  and  he  lets  us  perceive  a certain  analogy  between  the  choofing  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  future  choofing  of  Ifrael.  After  he  has  made  the  general  remark,  that 
God  has  not  repented  of  his  gifts,  or  of  his  calling,  and  that  he  will  not  alter,  or 
depart  from  his  purpofes  and  promifes  to  his  chofen  people,  he  adds  the  following 
words : “ for  as  ye  (the  heathen)  in  times  paft  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now 
obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief;  (both  here  and  elfewhere  the  apoftle  rep.^-e- 
fents  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  as  the  occafion  of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Chrift 
himfelf  feems  to  do  the  fame  in  the  parable  of  the  wedding  of  the  king’s  fon)  even  fo 
have  thefe  (the  Jews)  alfo  now  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  alfo  may 
obtain  mercy.”  That  is,  as  appears  from  the  context,  God  will  fuffer  them  to 
continue  in  blindnefs  and  unbelief,  as  formerly  the  heathen  world,  that  he  may  one  day 
have  mercy  upon  them  of  his  own  free  grace,  without  the  leaft  Iliadow  of  defert  in 
them,  more  than  there  had  been  in  the  heathen.  The  apoftle'then  proceeds  to  the 
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fundamental  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  clears  up  the  whole  of  God’s 
condudt  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  gives  us  a key  to  it.  For  God  hath  con- 
eluded  them  all  in  unbeliefs  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  He  hath  fuffered  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  continue  in  like  blindnefs,  and  the  fame  condemnation,  that  all  he 
fhould  do  to  deliver  each  might  be  the  effed  of  mercy  alone,  and  be  acknowledged  as 
a free  and  unmerited  grace.  Difficult  as  the  latter  fencence  is,  from  its  connection  with 
the  whole  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  which  is  here  given  to  it.  How- 
much  the  expectation  of  a future  general  converfion  of  the  Jews  is  confirmed  by  it, 
mufl  be  obvious  to  every  one.  I fay  a future  general  converfion  of  the  Jews:  for 
there  are  fome  who  allow  the  chofen  people  of  Ifrael  to  be  here  meant,  yet  maintain 
that  this  converfion  happened  long  ago,  and  foon  after  the  apoftle’s  prediction.  This 
feems  to  me  a forced  conflruCtion  of  the  words,  and  not  fuitable  to  the  context. 
Hiftory  mentions  no  converfion  of  the  Jews  in  the  earlier  periods  of  chriftianity,  fubl'e- 
quent  to  this  prediction  of  the  apoftle,  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  deemed  an  accompli  fh- 
ment  of  it,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon.  We  find  no  account  of  any  number  of  the 
Jewiffi  nation  embracing  chriftianity  that  can  be  compared  with  the  earlieft  converfions 
which  followed  the  firft  and  fecond  preaching  of  Peter,  or  which  were  brought  about 
by  the  labours  of  the  other  apoftles,  previous  to  this  prediction  of  Paul.  Already  when 
Paul  wrote,  he  had  quitted  the  hardened  Jews  for  the  heathens,  and  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  effecting  more  with  them  than  had  already  been  done.  If,  notwithflanding  the 
confiderable  number  of  Jews  already  converted,  and  though  the  firft  flem  of  the  chrif- 
tians  confifted  of  Jews,  it  be  (till  faid,  that  Ifrael  was  rejeCted,  how  could  a fubfequent 
w-eaker  and  very  limited  converfion  be  deemed  a fulfilling  of  the  words,  all  Ifrael  Jhall  be 
Javed?  Was  the  fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  already  come  in,  in  thole  early  days  ? How- 
ever limited  we  may  think  ourfelves  juftified  in  fuppofing  the  meaning  of  this  all  to  be, 
it  would  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  converfion  of  fome  individuals  could  be 
termed  a general  converfion,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  feveral  thoufands  at  once.  It  would 
be  abfurd  to  hold  up  the  making  a few  occafional  profelytes  to  chriftianity  as  a conver- 
fion of  the  whole,  whilft  the  majority  of  the  nation  remained  unconverted,  and 
confidered  themfelves  as  a chofen  people,  in  oppofition  to  the  chriftians. 

After  the  important  converfions  that  had  already  happened,  how  could  the  apoftle 
term  fuch  inconfiderable  ones,  which  were  indeed  very  probable,  and  might  be  forefeen 
without  any  divine  revelation,  a myftery,  or  an  occurrence  not  to  be  preconceived  by 
the  human  underftanding  ? For,  after  what  had  already  taken  place,  it  might  eafily 
be  prefumed  that  many  individuals  of  the  Jewifh  nation  would  embrace  the  chriftian 
religion.  If  the  apoftle  meant  to  fay  no  more  than  this,  he  fpoke  very  iiyperbolically, 
v.'hen  he  reprefented  this  prediction  as  a myftery.  But  it  was  liighly  improbable,  and 
moft  myfterious,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things,  that  a people,  which  now- 
denied  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  Jbould  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  that  a 
belief  in  liim  ffiould  become  their  national  religion.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  aflurance  of 
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a diftant,  though  great  converfion,  would  have  contributed  little  to  the  confolation 
of  the  then  afflided  Jews  : I would  anfwer:  it  would  comfort  them  at  lead:  as  much 
as  other  joyful  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  prediding  very  diftant  events,  in  the 
accomplifliment  of  which  they  could  not  participate.  But  the  apoftle  does  not  give 
this  as  the  defign  of  his  predidion ; he  afllgns  as  a reafon  for  it,  that  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  Gentiles  from  defpifing  the  Jews,  as  a nation  totally  rejeded  by  God. 
Yet  how  could  the  occafional  converfion  of  a few  of  the  Jews  contribute  to  this  pur- 
pofe  ? If  the  confideration  that  fo  many  Jews  had  been  made  profelytes  to  chriftianity 
on  the  firft  promulgation  of  it,  in  a manner  far  more  ftriking  than  has  ever  fince 
happened,  even  to  the  prefent  day,  and  that  the  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  and  the 
firft  chriftian  communities  were  Jews,  were  infufficient  to  induce  the  heathens  to  judge 
more  favourably  of  that  people,  and  its  final  deftination  ; how  much  lefs  would  the 
following  {lighter  converfions  be  capable  of  bringing  them  to  a gentler  and  more  kind 
opinion  ? After  all  that  has  happened  in  that  refped,  from  thofe  times  to  the  prefent 
day,  has  a chriftian  lefs  reafon  now  to  confider  the  Jews  as  a people  forfaken  by  God, 
than  then  ? 

Finally,  if,  to  weaken  thefe  arguments,  it  be  advanced,  that  cra6na-eTai  muft  be  tranf- 
lated,  will  be  faved,  in  a conditional  fenfe,  included  in  verfe  23,  that  is,  fo  far  as  they 
do  not  remain  in  unbelief,  and  underftand  by  ^rav  all  who  believe ; this  would 

be  fuppofing  the  apoftle  to  difclofe  a very  important  myftery.  He  would  fay  then : 
now  Ifrael  is  in  part  blind  and  unbelieving,  till  the  appointed  number  of  the  Gentiles 
enter  into  the  church,  and  fo  all  Ifrael,  that  is,  all  who  fliall  believe,  will  be  faved. 
An  important  difcovery,  indeed,  and  very  capable  of  abating  the  pride  of  the 
believing  heathen ! 

Nothing  remains  for  us  then,  but  that  we  underftand  the  myftery  as  relating  to- a 
future  national  converfion,  which,  little  as  the  appearance  of  it  may  be  at  this  time, 
and  little  as  it  probably  can  be  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chriftianity,  and  with  the  now  pre- 
vailing doftrines,  will  moft  afluredly  happen. 

Whether  a general  converfion  of  the  Jews  will  be  accompanied  with  their  reftoration 
to  the  land  of  Paleftine,  feems  to  me  far  lefs  clearly  determined  by  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  than  it  does  to  our  author.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  third 
and  fifth  books  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  are  commonly 
adduced  in  proof  of  this,  contain  many  circumftances  from  which  it  clearly  appears 
that  thefe  prophecies  are  already  fulfilled  by  the  Babylonifti  captivity,  and  the  return 
from  it.  At  leaft  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  people,  and  their  prefent 
long  difperfion,  as  idolatry  is  every  where  announced  as  their  prevailing  fin,  and  the 
caufe  of  their  banifhment : but  it  is  well  known,  that  fince  their  being  fet  free  by 
Cyrus,  and  ftill  more  fince  their  difperfion  by  the  Romans,  this  is  a fin  to  which  they 
have  been  by  no  means  addided. 
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Far  more  probable,  in  my  opinion,  and  more  clearly  grounded  on  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  fayings  of  Chrift,  is  the  expedtation  that  the  gofpel  will  be 
fometime  or  other  preached  to  all  nations,  and  that  chriftianity  will  be  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  earth.  Neither  reafon,  nor  experience  offers  any  objeftions  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  expedbation,  which  our  author  adduces  from  the  nature  of 
'chriftianity,  namely,  that  every  important  truth  will,  fooner  or  later,  rife  vidtorious 
over  and  fupprefs  its  oppofing  errors.  It  may  be  objedled,  indeed,  that  chriftianity 
has  yet  made  little  progrefs  amongft  the  nations  of  infidels : nay,  that  in  countries 
where  it  is  the  eftablifhed  religion,  its  influence  and  authority  feem  daily  to  decay. 
But  the  obvious  reafon  of  both  is,  that  the  fyftein  of  chriftianity  which  is  preached  to 
unbelievers  is  too  much  altered  and  corrupted  by  foreign  additions,  and  muft  be 
brought  back  to  its  original  purity  and  truth,  before  it  can  triumph  over  ignorance, 
infidelity  and  fuperftition.  Before  chriftianity  is  fo  purified,  it  cannot  produce  the 
expedted  effedts,  but  muft  continue  to  experience  various  oppofitions  till  at  length 
thefe  oppofitions  will  become  the  means  and  occafion  of  reftoring  it  to  its  firft  impor- 
tant truth  and  purity. 


PROP  CXCII.  p.  546. 


On  the  'Terms  of  Saltation. 


Our  author  here  handles  the  difficult  and  important  queftion,  how  far  faith  in  Chrlft 
is  to  be  confidered  as  the  means  of  falvation.  Many  things  that  he  fays  on  the  fubjedt 
are  good  and  juft ; but  as  he  has  not  developed  and  defined  the  idea  of  faith,  what  he 
aferibes  to  it  will  fcarcely  appear  fufficiently  clear  and  methodical  to  the  reader. 
“ Chrift  our  Saviour,”  fays  he,  “ is  fent  from  heaven,  God  manifeft  in  the  flefh,  that 
whofoever  believeth  in  him  fiiould  not  perifii,  but  have  everlafting  life  j that,  though 
our  fins  be  as  fcarlet,  they  fhould  by  him,  by  means  of  his  fufferings,  and  our  faith, 
be  made  as  white  as  wool;  and  the  great  punifhment,  which  muft  otherwife  have  been 
inflidbed  upon  us,  according  to  what  we  call  the  courfe  of  nature,  be  averted.  Faith 
then  in  Chrift,  the  righteous,  will  fupply  the  place  of  that  righteoufnefs,  and  finlefs 
perfedbion,  to  which  we  cannot  attain.  And  yet  this  faith  does  not  make  void  the  law, 
and  ftridb  conditions,  above  deferibed ; but,  on  the  contrary,  eftablillies  them.  For 
no  man  can  have  this  faith  in  Chrift,  but  he  who  complies  with  the  conditions.  If  our 
faith  do  not  overcome  the  world,  and  fhew  itfelf  by  works,  it  is  of  no  avail.  It 
contains  all  the  other  chriftian  graces;  and  we  can  never  know  that  we  liave  it,  but 
by  having  the  chriftian  graces,  which  are  its  fruits.”  Hence  he  infers,  that  a mere 
affurance,  or  ftrong  perfuafion,  of  a man’s  own  fdvation,  or,  as  it  is  elfewhere 
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exprefled,  a mere  confident  acceptation  and  imputation  of  the  merits  of  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  is  neither  a condition,  nor  a pledge  of  it»  Such  a ftrong  perfuafion  may  be 
generated,  whilft  a man  continues  in  many  giofs  corruptions : and,  on  the  contrary, 
a man  may  pofiefs  every  chriftian  virtue,  without  having  a firm  afiurance  of  his  own 
falvation.  Fear,  in  particular,  cannot  well  be  confiftent  with  fuch  an  affurance.  On 
the  queftion  concerning  the  privilege  and  advantage  of  faith,  he  obferves,  firfl,  that  the 
righteoufnefs  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  with  our  faith  in  them,  are  neceflary  to  fave  us 
from  our  fins,  and  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  imperfe6l  righteoufnefs : and,  fecondly, 
that  faith  is  propofed  by  the  fcriptures  as  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  rendering 
imperfefl  righteoufnefs  equivalent,  in  his  fight,  to  perfect,  and  even  of  transforming  it 
into  perfeft,  as  foon  as  we  are  freed  from  this  body  of  flefh  and  death.  Faith,  he  adds, 
improves  righteoufnefs,  and  every  degree  of  righteoufnefs  is  a proportional  preparative 
for  faith  j and,  if  it  do  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in  felf-righteoufnefs,  and  Jatankal 
pride. 

To  reduce  thefe  various  afifertions  into  due  order,  and  to  fhevv  how  far  they  are 
confiftent  with  each  other,  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  with  the  moft  obvious  inter- 
pretations of  the  fcriptures,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  as  juft,  inftru(?tive,  and  compre- 
henfive  a notion  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  general,  and  of  faith  in  Chrift  in  particular,  as 
an  hypothetical  explanation  will  admit.  Faith,  or  belief,  both  in  common  language, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  fcriptures,  fignifies  the  receiving  and  admitting  fomewhat  as 
true,  from  the  teftimony  and  authority  of  others,  and  on  account  of  that  teftimony  and 
authority.  When  I confider  as  true  any  fad  teftified  to  me  by  others,  without  any 
experience  of  it  myfelf,  or  when  I admit  any  propofition  in  mathematics  or  philofophy 
on  the  authority  of  a man  acquainted  with  either  fcience,  without  my  being  capable  of 
perceiving  the  proofs  or  demonftrations  of  it,  I may  be  faid  to  believe  this  fad,  or 
propofition,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I have  experienced 
the  firft  myfelf,  or  proved  the  latter  in  my  own  mind,  I do  not  merely  believe,  I know 
and  perceive  the  truth.  In  what  follows,  I fliall  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  notion 
is  conformable  both  to  the  common  ufe  of  words,  and  to  the  fcriptures : at  the  fame 
time,  I fhall  endeavour,  as  much  as  poftible,  to  remove  any  objedions  that  may  be  made 
* to  it.  Thus  faith  is  oppofed  to  our  own  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  is  properly 
a truft;  in  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  another,  which  is  more  or  lefs  effedual,  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  objed,  and  the  fcope  of  the  faith.  I fay,  more  or  lefs 
effedual : for  faith  has  always  fome  end,  and,  as  on  every  occafion  it  is  intended  to 
produce  fome  good,  muft  be  confidered  as  an  adive  principle.  Let  us  now  confider 
the  natural  frame  of  man,  which  renders  it  neceffary,  that  he  fhould  be  led  to  a certain 
end  by  knowledge  and  judgment.  This  is  moft  naturally  effeded  by  his  own:  but, 
when  his  own  are  infufficient,  he  muft  employ  thofe  of  others.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  a man  may  be  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  another.  Either  whilft  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  totally  paffive,  and  at  reft,  as  the  machine  of  the  world  is  governed 
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and  led  by  the  wifdom  of  God ; >^hich  blind  guidance  excludes  faith,  as  well  as  all 
adlivity  of  the  underftanding : or  a man  may  be  lb  guided,  that  his  mind  may  be 
employed,  improved,  and  perfedted,  whilft  he  is  himfelf  an  agent.  This  laft  mode  of 
being  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  another  prefiippofes  and  requires  faith ; without 
which  it  is  impoflible.  In  this  cafe,  the  underftanding,  enlightened  by  a fuperior 
knowledge,  receives  the  conclufions  and  inftrudlions  of  this  fuperior  knowledge,  follow- 
ing and  obeying  them  from  its  own  choice,  not  indeed  on  uiteinal  evidence  drawn  from 
its  own  ftores,  but  from  a confidence  in  that  wifdom.  which  guides  it,  and  give.s  it  thefe 
inftrudlions,  arifing  from  a convidlion  of  the  benefits  of  this  guidance,  and  its  obedience 
to  it.  Whenever  it  happens,  that  a weaker  underftanding  is  guided  by  a fuperior  one, 
it  muft  be  effedted  by  faith,  if  not  in  an  irrational  manner,  and  by  mere  phyfical 
powers.  Thus  the  faith,  by  which  God  would  lead  man  to  falvation,  is  nothing  lefs 
than  a pofitive  and  arbitrary  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  religion. 
It  is  the  abfolutely  neceftary  and  foie  mean  by  which  every  child  is  inftrudled  and 
governed,  and  by  which  every  ignorant  and  unexperienced  man  muft  be  guided. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  proper  ground  of  con- 
tention b(;jween  faith  and  reafon.  A rational  or  well-founded  faith  (and  who  would  not 
rejedl  a faith  unfounded  and  irrational)  is  fo  little  repugnant  to  reafon,  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  cafes,  and  under  proper  reftridlions,  it  would  be  highly  unreafonable  not 
to  believe.  The  cafe  where  faith  is  rational  is  where  we  v/ant  the  judgment,  know- 
ledge, and  experience  neceftary  to  the  attainment  of  our  purpofes ; where  a prefent 
weaknefs  of  our  intelleiflual  faculties,  or  a difadvantageous  fituation,  is  a clog  upon  our 
adion ; or  where  wp  are  compelled  to  determine  and  a£l,  before  we  have  acquired  due 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the  government  of  our  determinations,  and  guidance  of 
our  adions.  Still  more  is  it  rational,  when  we  cannot  acquire  a knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  our  own,  wdthout  the  greateft  difadvantages,  and  moft  hazardous  delay,  unlefs 
under  the  guidance  of  fome  fuperior  power,  and  in  the  fchool  of  faith.  In  thefe  cafes, 
we  muft  have  faith  if  we  would  feek  our  own  good,  and  not  be  blind  to  it.  But 
when,  according  to  the  fuppofition,  our  own  knowledge  with  refpedl  to  the  objedl  of 
faith  is  defective,  how  can  we  rightly  judge  and  determine  whom  we  are  to  believe,  to 
walk  with  fafety  ? Amongft  the  guides  offering  themfelves  to  us,  are  we  not  in  danger 
of  trufting  to  fuch,  whofe  want  of  Ikill  or  honefty  will  miftead  us  ? To  avoid  this 
danger,  our  faith  muft  be  well  founded,  or  we  muft  have  a rational  aflurance  both  of 
the  capacity  and  good-will  of  our  guide.  Now  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  with  refpeifl  to 
the  latter,  we  may  have  fufRciently  ftrong  and  independent  proofs : that  is,  we  may 
have  proofs  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  pur  guide  has  the  good  will  to  lead  us  right, 
though  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  circumftance  itfelf  in  which  we  are  led.  If,  for 
inftance,  I know  nothing  of  agriculture,  I may  yet  be  able  to  judge,  whether  he,  to 
whom  I intruft  the  management  of  my  farm,  means  me  well,  or  not.  As  to  the  other 
point,  the  capacity  of  the  guide,  it  would  feem,  that,  to  judge  rightly  of  it,  fuch  a 
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knowledge  is  requifite,  as  would  render  faith  unneceflary.  But  if  we  apply  it  to  any 
praflical  art,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  moft  inexperienced  may  have  a well  grounded 
judgment  of  the  ability  of  his  guide,  or  at  leaft  a knowledge  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
form  a rational  determination.  He  has  only  to  inquire,  whether  he  in  whom  he  would 
confide  have  given  inconteftable  proofs  of  his  abilities,  have  himfelf  arrived  at  the  point 
to  which  he  would  bring  him,  or  have  already  performed  what  he  requires  of  him.  If 
i be  defirous  of  building  a boufe,  yet  know  nothing  of  architedlure,  I mufl  truft  to  the 
archited.  However  incapable  I may  be  of  proving  hi’s  fcience  and  fkill,  I am  able  to 
judge  whether  he  have  executed,  in  other  buildings,  what  I require  in  minej  and,  if  I 
find  he  have,  I fhould  ad  very  abfurdly  to  queftion  his  ability.  Muft  not  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  who  truft  their  lives  to  a phyfician,  found  their  confidence  in  him 
folely  on  the  cures  he  has  performed?  Were  it  neceflary  that  the  fick  man  ftiould 
firft  examine  the  theoretical  fkill  and  ftience  of  his  phyfician,  how  few  would  ever  be 
able  to  determine  to  feek  help  from  one  ! It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  he  has 
already  cured  himfelf  or  others  of  the  difeafe  with  which  we  are  affiided  and  this 
would  render  our  confidence  in  him  well  founded  and  juftifiable. 

I am  much  miftaken  if  our  Lord  Jefus  do  not  give  us  a teft  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  capacity  of  our  teachers,  when  he  fays,  that  we  fhall  know  a prophet  by 
his  fruits.  By  thefe  fruits,  I do  not  imagine  that  he  means  the  dodrines  or  fyftem  of 
the  prophet,  but  his  works ; that  is,  his  whole  condud,  and  his  way  of  thinking,  as 
it  appears  in  his  behaviour.  Could  we  fuppofe  it  to  imply,  that  a teacher  is  known  by 
his  dodrines,  it  would  be  faying  nothing.  We  might  ftill  afk,  how  fhall  I know 
thefe  dodrines  to  be  true  ? and  be  no  wifer  than  before.  How  would  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned,  who  flood  in  need  of  thefe  dodrines,  be  capable  of  judging  of  their 
juftice  and  truth  ? But  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  prophet  adually  had,  or  profelTed  the 
defign  of  making  his  pupils  virtuous,  juft,  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  that  he  was  a 
phyfician  to  the  foul,  who  meant  to  heal  the  various  ailments  and  diforders  of  the 
mind  j there  would  be  no  better  means,  for  thofe  who  could  not  bring  his  dodrines  to 
the  teft  of  a profound  examination,  to  diftinguifh  a true  from  a falfe  prophet,  than  to 
obferve,  what  would  not  be  above  the  reach  of  their  judgment,  whether  he  were 
adually  honeft  and  difinterefted ; whether  his  deeds  were  good,  or  evil  j v/hether  he 
himfelf  enjoyed  inward  peace  and  fatisfadion,  to  which  he  promifed  to  condud  his 
followers;  and  whether  he  had  freed  himfelf  from  the  common  faults,  frailties,  and 
diforders  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  firft  of  all  obferve  here,  that  Jefus  Chrift  confirmed  himfelf  our  beft  and 
fureft  guide,  in  the  way  in  which,  according  to  his  rule,  prophets  and  teachers  ftiould 
merit  the  confidence  of  their  hearers,  not  by  his  dodrines  merely,  but  particularly  by 
his  fruits,  or  works ; and  further,  by  his  life,  death,  refurredion,  and  afcenfion.  He 
fhewed  his  difciples  and  followers  in  himfelf  a pattern  of  what  he  taught  them  to  do. 
He  was,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  an  humble  and  upright  worfhipper  of  God, 
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a meek  and  warm  friend  of  mankind  j all  his  inclinations  and  defires,  without  the 
leaft  exception,  were  under  the  controul  of  reafon,  and  he  was  moft  perfeftly  maker 
of  himfelf.  Enjoying  inward  peace,  and  honoured  with  the  acceptance  of  God, 
the  confcioufnefs  of  his  innocence,  virtue,  and  holinefs,  fet  him  above  the  wants  of 
human  nature,  and  made  him  infenfible  to  the  injuries  or  contempt  of  mankind.  W ell 
might  he  fay  : learn  of  me ^ for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  'Take  up  my  yoke,  that  is, 
follow  my  inftruftions,  and  you  fhall  find  peace  to  your  fouls.-  This  peace,  which  never 
deferred  him,  which  all  his  words  and  works,  and  his  whole  condudl,  placed  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  his  difciples  might  well  hope  to  attain  by  imitating  him  ^ as  they  could 
not  with  any  lhadow  of  reafon  doubt  that  he,  who  poflefled  it  in  fo  eminent  a degree, 
underftood  the  art  of  attaining  it,  and  was  capable  of  teaching  it  to  them.  Thus  when 
he  offered  himfelf  to  man  as  his  guide  to  wifdom  and  virtue,  to  peace  in  God,  and  to 
a bleffed  immortality,  his  condudt  was  the  pledge  of  his  truth.  With  fteadfaftnefs 
unappalled,  and  unfhaken  confidence  in  God,  he  went,  through  a life  of  tribulation, 
to  a death,  unqueffionably  rendered  more  terrible  and  painful  to  him  by  the  bitter  con- 
tempt of  his  generally  known  merit  and  worth,  the  triumphant  laughter  and  farcafms 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  maledidlions  of  his  own  nation,  than  by  all  the  pains  wherewith 
it  was  accompanied.  He  died  with  the  love  of  his  murderers  and  confidence  in  God, 
in  his  heart  and  mouth.  He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  3 but  foon  arofe 
again  out  of  it,  left  the  earth,  and  vifibly  afcended  into  the  regions  of  perfe6t  blifs. 
They  who  were  incapable  of  proving  his  dodlrines,  were  able  to  affure  themfelves  of  the 
truth  of  his  hiftory : and  he  who  was  affured  of  this  could  not  reafonably  have  any 
fcruple  to  truft  in  him,  but  muff  believe  him  with  unlimited  faith. 

Neceffary  as  it  is,  that  the  grounds  of  our  faith  fhould  be  fupported  by  reafon, 
equally  is  it  that  its  object  fhould  be  fo,  or  thofe  dodrines  and  precepts  which  we  are 
to  believe  on  the  authority  of  fuperior  wifdom.  That  the  dodtrines  of  faith  muff  not 
be  repugnant  to  what  are  proved  to  be  moral  truths,  or  to  the  firft  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  Is  too  evident  to  be  denied  by  any  one.  Thus  in  divine  dodfrines  no  fuch 
contradidlion  mud  appear  as  would  fet  our  faith  at  variance  with  reafon.  If  one,  who 
proclaims  himfelf  a meffenger  from  God,  fhould  deliver  dodlrines  that  obfcure,  and 
render  doubtful,  the  firft  principles  of  human  knowledge,  or  totally  overthrow  them, 
all  the  grounds  of  human  judgment,  and  confequently  thofe  on  which  he  muft  build 
his  claim  to  our  faith  would  be  entirely  done  away.  If  the  ufe  and  application  of  our 
reafon  be  incompatible  with  faith  in  his  docdtrines,  we  can  believe  nothing,  or  we  can- 
not judge  whether  he  deferve  our  confidence  or  not. 

But  it  may  here  with  juftice  be  afked,  how  is  it  with  dodlrines  that  are  confefted  to 
be  above  the  reach  of  the  human  underftanding  ? However  it  may  be  with  fuch  doc- 
trines, thus  much  feems  inconteftable,  that  fuch  things  are  not  to  be  included  as  are 
inconceivable,  and  which,  though  exprefl'ed  in  the  words  of  a known  language,  convey 
no  more  meaning  than  if  they  were  in  a language  unknown.  Every  one  muft  admit, 
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that  fuch  things  are  not  objefts  of  our  faculty  of  conception.  What  a man  can  con- 
ceive muft,  at  leaft,  be  capable  of  being  clearly  exprefled.  By  the  words ; doctrines 
above  the  reach  of  the  under  ft  anding^  fuch  only  are  to  be  underftood,  the  connexion  and 
dependance  of  which  on  the  things  to  which  they  are  conjoined,  are  not  explicable  by 
the  knowledge  it  has  acquired : propofitions  that  appear  to  it  to  be  feparate  and 
ifolated  in  the  regions  of  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  acquainted  with  them.  But  to  form  this 
judgment  of  them,  the  mind  muft  comprehend  the  words,  or  they  are  non-entities  to  it, 
Suppofing  the  exiftence  of  certain  abftrad  fpeculations,  the  premifes  of  which  are  indif- 
coverable  to  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  all  its  knowledge  is  inapplicable,  be  not 
palpably  fhewn,  we  might  juftly  doubt,  whether  the  promulgation  of  them  could  be 
ufeful  to  any  purpofe,  and  afcribable  to  the  Supreme  Wifdom.  At  any  rate,  they  cannot 
be  an  effedlual  motive  of  acftion  to  man ; for  this  would  require  that  they  fliould  dil- 
cover  to  him,  or  at  lead  fhew  more  clearly  and  certainly,  fome  relation  in  which  he 
ftood  to  others,  or  in  which  others  ftood  to  him.  But  propofitions  that  exprefs  fuch 
a relation  cannot  be  altogether  above  the  reach  of  man’s  underftanding.  As  foon  as 
a man  underftands  the  words,  they  difplay  fome  connexion  with  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage  ; and,  if  he  do  not  fully  comprehend  thefe  in  any  given  point  of  time,  they 
cannot  be  abfolutely  infcrutable  to  his  intellectual  faculties.  Even  experience  muft 
gradually  give  him  more  light  on  the  fubjed.  Befides,  it  feems  to  me  that  fpecula- 
tions imparted  to  us  by  others  to  influence  our  a6tions,  muft  in  fome  degree  admit  of 
being  united  and  interwoven  v/Ith  our  general  practical  ideas  and  principles,  with  which 
their  efficacy  muft  coalefce,  fo  as  to  tend  to  the  fame,  not  to  various  points.  Not  that 
a man  would  become  more  learned  and  enlightened  thereby  j as  an  apt  fcholar  in 
mathematics,  if  he  were  ffiewn  the  folution  of  a difficult  and  intricate  problem,  without 
its  connection  with  what  he  had  already  learnt  being  pointed  out,  perhaps  would. 

This  might  be  an  ufeful  exercife  of  his  faculties,  if  he  were  thereby  excited 
to  fill  up  the  gap  of  the  intermediate  propofitions,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
demonftration  himfelf,  and  employ  it  as  a clue  to  guide  his  underftanding.  But 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  cafe  above-mentioned.  The  promulgation  of  an 
unfathomable  myftery,  whilft  it  is  and  remains  wholly  unattainable  to  the  human 
underftanding,  and  whilft  in  the  circle  of  our  knovdedge  there  are  no  premifes  that 
conduct;  us  to  it,  could  give  no  exercife  to  reflection,  and  confequently  would  not 
improve  the  mind.  Hence  it  feems  to  me  to  follow,  that  abftradl  metaphyfical  truths, 
abfolutely  above  the  reach  of  the  human  underftanding,  cannot  be  the  fubject  of  a 
-revelation,  or  an  objedl  of  rational  faith,  even  if  they  could  be  rendered  intelligible  in 
w^ords.  But  proportionally,  and  with  refpect  to  a certain  ftandard  of  man’s  intellectual 
faculties,  and  to  the  mode  of  thinking  of  certain  perfons  and  times,  there  muft  be  many 
true  propofitions  above  the  reach  of  this  or  that  man,  and  this  or  that  period.  If 
there  have  been  divines  who  believed  that  they  had  met  with  fuch  unfathomable 
myfteries  in  the  chriftian  revelation,  probably  they  did  not  examine  their  nature  with 
fufficient  care,  or  rightly  underftand  the  palTages  on  which  they  founded  them  ■,  or  they 
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ibughc  by  reafoning,  or  explanations,  to  open  a way  to  them  for  their  underftanding, 
thus  acknowledging,  that  even  to  themfelves  a conneblion  or  harmony  with  known 
truths  was  an  indifpenfable  quality  of  thefe  myfteries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  however 
certain,  that  the  chriftian  revelation,  when  it  fpeaks  of  myfteries,  and  myfteries  revealed, 
underftands  fads  and  occurrences,  which  are  not  deducible  from  general  ideas,  or 
metaphyfical  truths,  but  of  the  reality  of  which,  we  are  aflured  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, or  by  credible  teftimony.  If  we  be  informed  of  them,  they  muft  be  revealed  in 
a known  language.  If  they  be  capable  of  no  proper  demonftration,  ftill,  on  the  other- 
hand,  the  abfurdity  or  impoftibility  of  fuch  a fad  or  occurrence  muft  not  be  deducible 
from  any  truth  already  demonftrated.  Were  the  latter  the  cafe,  it  would  be  juftidable, 
in  fuch  a revelation,  in  other  refpeds  fufficiently  credible,  to  admit  paffages  which 
feem  to  have  fuch  fignifications  as  not  fufficiently  eftablilhed,  as  unintelligible,  or  as 
mifunderftood,  and  exert  ourfelves  to  difcover  the  intelligible  or  true  meaning,  and  if 
we  could  not  fucceed  in  this,  to  confider  fuch  paftages  as  not  written  for  us,  or  at  leaft 
not  yet  to  be  difclofed  to  us. 

Reafon,  confidered  fubjedively,  or  as  a mean  and  inftrument,  has  been  diftinguiffied 
from  objedive  reafon,  or  the  fundamental  principles  and  truths  of  reafon.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  faith  might  thus  be  exalted  above  reafon,  and  that  thus  they  might  be 
oppofed  to  each  other,  without  being  deftroyed.  Admitting  this  diftindion  to  be 
eflentially  true,  reafon  cannot  be  employed  as  the  inftrument  or  means  of  explaining 
the  fenfe  of  any  inftrudion,  and  diftinguiflring  what  is  true  from  what  is  falfe,  without 
admitting  the  grounds  of  all  human  knowledge,  that  is,  logical  truths,  which  are  founded 
on  the  demonftrated  truths  of  ontology  and  pfychology.  No  human  reafon  can,  in  any 
cafe,  diftinguifh  what  is  poffible  from  what  is  impoffible,  truth  from  falfehood,  proba- 
bility from  improbability,  if  it  be  not  guided  by  general  rules;  which  rules  confift  of 
general,  metaphyfical  and  logical  truths.  Thus,  in  pradice,  fubjedive  and  objedive 
reafon  are  infeparable.  Befides,  the  human  underftanding  cannot  ad  otherwile  than 
according  to  the  laws  of  mind.  Thefe  laws  require  it  to  have  aflbciated  conceptions, 
and  confequently  to  endeavour  to  make  the  knowledge  newly  acquired,  whether  by 
experience,  or  imparted  information,  agree  with  the  ftock  of  ideas  which  it  had  already 
collcded.  This  muft  more  efpecially  be  the  cafe,  if  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  be- 
come an  effedual  principle  of  adion.  If,  in  our  inquiries,  we  do  not  fet  out  immedi- 
ately from  the  firft  principles  of  knowledge,  we  muft  at  leaft  fuppole  them  to  be  already 
proved  ; and  the  more  diftant  our  inquiry  from  thefe  firft  principles,  or  the  more  inter- 
mediate ideas  and  experience  are  required  to  conned  them,  the  more  extenfive  the  know- 
ledge, and  the  more  numerous  the  preparatory  ideas  that  wc  muft  aflume,  if  we  would 
purfue  our  inqifiry  in  a rational  manner.  The  ftudy  of  revealed  religion  feems  to 
me  to  be  no  exception  to  this.  Revealed  religion  prefuppofes  not  only  rational  men, 
hut  demonftrated  rational  truths,  as,  without  thefe,  no  rational  fubjed  could  be  an  objed 
of  tliought,  and,  without  thefe  and  their  application,  the  meaning  of  any  thing  revealed 
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could  not  be  clearly  perceived  or  determined,  or  we  could  not  difcover  what  it  was 
intended  to  teach  us.  Any  inftrudion,  even  though  from  God,  if  delivered  in  human 
words,  may  be  mifconftrued  and  mifapplied.  To  guard  againft  fuch  mifconftru6lion, 
and  to  difcover  the  true  and  proper  fenfe  of  it,  man  has  no  help  but  reafon.  This  how- 
ever he  cannot  exercife,  unlefs  he  confine  himfelf  to  the  rules  of  reafoning  rightly,  and 
judge  from  truths  already  known.  ^ 2. 

This  is  obvioufly  the  cafe  in  paffages  that,  literally  taken,  conrradidt  each  other:  as 
when  parts  of  the  human  body  are  attributed  to  God,  and  it  is  again  faid,  that  he 
is  a fpirit,  and  that  a fpirit  has  neither  flefh  nor  blood:  or  when  it  is  faid,  that  he 
has  repented  of  fomething,  and  again,  that  he  is  not  a man  that  he  fhould  repent. 
How  lhall  we  decide  which  of  thefe  expreflions  are  to  be  taken  in  a literal  fenfe,  when 
the  fcriptures  do  not  plainly  tell  us  that  thefe  are  to  be  underftood  figuratively,  and 
thofe  as  ftriftly  true  ? Here  the  known  principle  of  explaining  one  paflage  by  another 
is  inapplicable,  and  unable  to  determine  the  doubtful  meaning.  The  obvious  con- 
tradidion  renders  it  a party,  and  thus  it  can  decide  nothing.  Nay,  what  is  ftill  more, 
itfelf  appeals  to  the  decifion  of  reafon  ■,  and  when  it  fays,  God  cannot  repent,  as  he  is 
not  a man,  it  refers  to  reafon,  and  its  principles  and  ideas  of  God  and  man,  and  wills 
it  to  compare  thefe  ideas,  that  from  the  comparifon  it  may  perceive  the  juftice  of  the 
affertion,  that  God  cannot  repent.  But  a reafon  as  void  of  all  ideas,  principles,  and 
fundamental  truths,  as  unpraftifed  in  their  application,  would  be  as  incapable  of  judg^ 
ing  on  this  fubje61:,  as  the  raw  and  uncultivated  underflanding  of  a child,  or  a totally 
ignorant  and  unthinking  man.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  when  reafon  determines  in 
favour  of  the  propofition,  that  God  is  a fpirit  and  cannot  repent,  it  is  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  general  principles,  and  rational  notions  of  God  and  his  nature.  The 
fame  is  it  in  cafes  where  the  fcriptures  deliver  apparently  contradidory  propofitions, 
relative  to  man,  his  moral  nature,  converfion,  amendment,  or  future  reward  and 
punifhment.  Thus  it  would  feem  from  many  paflfages,  that  the  forgivenefs  of  a finner, 
his  acceptance  with  God,  and  his  falvation,  are  arbitrary  gifts  of  the  Deity,  not 
proportioned  to  the  reditude  of  his  thoughts  and  adions,  but  founded  on  fomewhat 
foreign  and  external  to  him.  But  then  there  are  numerous  other  paflages  that  fay 
juft  the  contrary  j that  man  fhall  reap  what  he  fows,  that  every  one  ftiall  receive 
according  to  his  works,  be  they  good  or  evil,  and  that  he  muft  forfake  what  is  evil, 
and  learn  to  do  good,  if  he  would  obtain  grace  and  forgivenefs  of  God.  That  thefe 
and  fimilar  paflages  apparently  contradid  each  other,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
But  how  fhall  we  remove  thefe  contradidions  ? Who  fliall  decide  what  we  are  to 
underftand  figuratively,  what  literally  ? Not  the  fcriptures : as  they  do  not  fay,  this 
is  fpoken  metaphorically,  and  that  is  Ample  truth.  Reafon  then  muft  be  our  foie  judge. 
But  reafon  can  judge  only  from  what  it  has  difcovered  to  be  true,  by  experience,  and 
refledion  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  laws  of  its  alterations. 
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It  may  be  faid,  were  reafon  fo  exalted,  it  would  be  totally  infufceptible  of  inftrudion; 
and  man  could  learn  nothing  by  faith,  or  from  revelation,  which  he  might  not  acquire 
by  his  reafon  left  to  itfelf.  This  objeftion  is,  I think,  already  obviated,  by  what 
I have  faid  above  of  the  nature  of  faith.  It  may  not  be  fuperfluous,  however,  to  add 
a few  obfervations.  Speculative  dodlrines  contrary  to  reafon,  if  there  be  fuch,  cannot 
be  imparted  by  revelation,  or  received  and  comprehended  by  reafon.  With  refpedt  to 
fuch  as  are  above  reafon,  or  which  cannot  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  what  man 
mull  know  and  acknowledge  as  truth,  by  any  refledtion,  or  by  exercifing  the  under- 
ftanding  to  all  eternity,  the  cafe  is  more  doubtful.  It  is  not  probable  indeed,  that 
thefe  fhould  be  the  objedt  of  faith,  and  the  fubjedt  of  a divine  revelation,  if  the  defign 
of  the  revelation  were  to  perfedt  the  human  mind  and  will,  and  if  our  faith  were'fome- 
time  or  other  to  be  changed  thereby  into  fight.  Fadls,  however,  the  promulgation 
of  which  has  an  influence  on  the  peace  and  improvement  of  man,  fadls  abfolutely 
undifcoverable  by  reafoning  a priori-,  counfels  and  defigns  of  God  with  refpedl  to  man, 
which,  though  perfedlly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  is,  to  a rational  knowledge  of  God 
and  man,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  reafon  of  this  or  that  man,  or  at  this  or  that 
period,  or  obfcurely,  imperfedlly,  and  not  early  enough  known  j in  fliort,  pradlical 
truths  which  muft  be  approved  by  reafon,  on  ferious  and  Ready  refledlion,  though  not 
to  be  known  as  incontellably  certain  without  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  aflift- 
ance  and  inftrudtion  of  God,  may,  and  mull  be,  the  fubjedls  of  divine  revelation.  Who 
will  venture  to  deny,  that  they  are  a fuitable  objedl  of  it  ? Reafon  would  believe  fuch 
a revelation  as  fufficiently  fupported  by  divine  authority,  that  is,  would  admit  it  as 
true,  ufe,  and  apply  it,  till  it  became  convinced  of  its  utility  by  experience,  and 
learnt  to  perceive  by  earneft  reflexion  how  true  it  was,  how  worthy  of  the  Deity  from 
whom  it  came,  how  fuitable  to  the  nature,  wants,  and  wifhes  of  man,  and  how  per- 
feftly  confonant  to  his  truefl:  and  beft  knowledge  of  things.  If  we  liften  to  reafon,  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  every  thing  necefiTary  to  our  happinefs 
here  and  hereafter.  We  find  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  mufl;  a6t  under  the  diredlion,  and 
according  to  the  inftru<5lions  of  others  who  know  more  than  ourfelves.  We  feel  that 
we  mufl;  learn,  and  learn  on,  and  that  for  this  purpofe  we  mufl;  admit  and  employ,  on 
the  authority  of  others,  many  things,  the  truth  of  which  we  cannot  difcover  from  our 
own  Rock  of  knowledge,  till  we  increafe  in  underRanding,  and  become  capable  of 
walking  without  alTiRance.  Should  we  not  learn  then  from  our  wife  and  good  Creator, 
fiiould  we  not  tiuR  to  his  fu[)reme  authority,  that  what  he  reveals  to  us  is  true,  good, 
and  beneficial  ? How  extremely  foolifli  and  abfurd  would  it  be,  to  defpife  his  inRruc- 
tions  to  ialvation,  becaufe  they  had  not  entered  into  our  own  minds  ! Plow  fenfelefs  not 
to  wait  with  patience  the  time,  when  all  his  precepts  and  ordinances  fliall  be  juRified 
to  our  reafon,  by  a juR  application  of  them  ! 

The  duty  and  office  of  reafon  in  general,  witli  refpedl  to  a divine  precept,  may  be 
conveniently  explained,  from  the  Reps  to  be  taken  by  the  governor  of  a remote  pro- 
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vince,  on  receiving  orders  from  his  king,  or  by  a judge,  who  hears  the  teftimony  of 
witnefles,  and  is  thence  to  difcover  the  truth.  The  firft  will  require  from  the  meflenger 
who  brings  him  the  command  a clear  credential,  and  a fufficient  confirmation  that  he 
is  adtually  fent  from  the  king.  When  he  is  aflured  of  this,  he  will  endeavour  to 
imderftand  the  king’s  orders,  and  if  they  be  in  fome  pafTages  doubtful  and  obfcure, 
he  will  carefully  call  to  his  affiftance  the  rules  of  found  criticifm,  and  all  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  monarch’s  charadler,  notions,  and  defigns.  If  he  be  adually  a wife  and 
good  king,  he  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  his  vicegerent  for  explaining  pafTages  that 
feem  to  him  obfcure,  contradiftory  to  other  pafTages,  incompatible  with  the  known 
chara6ler  of  the  king,  or  militating  againft  his  defigns,  by  other  parts  of  his  inftruftions 
that  are  more  confonant  to  his  ideas  of  his  mailer’s  thoughts.  If  he  be  no  tyrant,  and 
fuppofe  and  require  from  his  delegates  reafon  and  convidlion,  he  will  not  in  fuch 
a cafe  expedl  the  facrifice  and  renunciation  of  reafon,  but  rather  that  it  be  applied  with 
all  pofTible  attention.  Thus,  when  the  point  is  to  prove  whether  that  which  is  delivered 
to  him  as  the  king’s  command  aftually  be  fo,  or  not,  and  alfo  when  he  is  to  inquire 
how  the  command  is  to  be  underflood,  reafon  mufl  be  employed,  and  there  occurs  no 
oppofition  betwixt  reafon  and  faith.  Different  indeed  would  be  the  cafe,  were  the  king 
an  arbitrary  defpot  and  differently  muff  the  viceroy  a6l,  were  he  confcious  that  his 
mailer  was  accullomed  to  iffue  contradidlory  and  futile  commands.  The  more  ufe  he 
made  of  reafon,  the  more  would  he  gain  the  efteem  of  a wife  monarch.  Let  us  fuppofe 
the  cafe  of  the  delivery  of  a divine  revelation  to  be  as  if  we  were  to  hear  and  examine 
witnefles,  and  thereby  to  judge  of  a certain  important  fadlj  ffiould  we  renounce  reafon, 
or  fet  up  faith  as  contradiflory  to  it,  we  can  think  but  little  to  the  purpofe.  To  judge 
whether  the  tellimonies  be  admiffible,  or  not,  is  evidently  a duty  of  reafon,  and  the 
proper  occupation  of  it.  It  is  equally  impoITible  to  deny,  that  reafon  muff;  examine 
the  words  of  the  witnefles,  compare  them  with  one  another,  fift  them,  and  thus  difcover 
the  truth.  On  what  grounds  can  any  cafe  be  exempted  from  the  invelligation  and 
deciflon  of  reafon,  by  means  of  which  we  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  proper  nature  of 
■fa(5ts?  If  an  appeal  be  made  to  palTages  of  fcripture  which  fet  reafon  at  nought, 
either  they  fpeak  not  of  pure  and  found  reafon,  but  of  the  underllanding  of  men 
blinded  by  prejudices,  who  obey  their  palTions,  and  liflen  not  to  its  didates ; or  it  is 
faid,  as  in  that  well  known  paffage,  according  to  which  reafon  miuff;  commence  under 
the  diredion  of  faith,  that  our  reafon  muff;  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  divine  dodrines 
and  precepts  by  divine  authority,  and,  in  cafes  where  we  are  ignorant,  and  require  to 
be  enlightened  by  God,  be  aflured  of  our  ignorance,  our  need  of  divine  inllrudion, 
and  its  utility  and  advantages.  Befides,  this  paffage  evidently  fpeaks  of  moral  precepts, 
or  dodrines  that  require  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  exadly  the  cafe  where  reafon  itfelf 
commands  us  to  follow  the  wifer  and  better  views  of  God  and  there  muff;  human 
reafon  be  convinced,  that  not  it,  but  the  fupreme  reafon  of  God  muff  guide  us 
by  faith. 
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Let  us  apply  this  general  theory  of  faith  to  the  chriftian  in  particular.  Suppofing  its 
jufticej  it  will,  I hope,  remove  many  difficulties,  and  throw  the  neceflary  light  on  the 
foregoing  propofition  of  our  author.  In  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  clear  why  faith  in  God, 
and  Jefus  Chrifl,  are  fo  frequently  and  exprefsly  required.  However  high  and  advan- 
tageous ideas  we  may  form  of  the  force  and  extent  of  human  reafon,  thefe  ideas  would 
only  hold  of  the  maturer  reafon  of  the  wifer  few.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  we 
mun;  confider  as  in  a Rate  of  childhood,  embracing  intelligible  moral  truths  lefs  from 
the  exercife  and  application  of  their  own  mental  faculties  than  on  the  authority  of 
credible  witnelTes,  and  confequently  through  faith.  When  I confider  how  uncultivated, 
how  unpradifed,  the  underftanding  of  moft  men  is,  and,  according  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  mufl:  be,  and  how  greatly  they  require  a pofitive  inftruc- 
tion  and  confirmation  of  the  moral  truths  neceffary  to  the  peace  and  improvement  of 
man;  I cannot  agree  with  thofe  divines,  who  confider  the  difcovery  of  abfolutely  infcru- 
table  and  incomprehenfible  truths,  or  myderies,  in  the  theological  fenfe  of  the  word, 
as  indifpenfable  charafteriftics  of  a divine  revelation.  Surely  a revelation  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  if  it  only  imparted,  and  eftabliffied  on  unequivocal 
authority,  inftru6live  moral  truths  of  importance  to  all  mankind : nay,  if  it  only  dif- 
clofed  fome  falutary  counfel,  which  reafon  itfelf  would  hereafter  have  difcovered,  though 
not  for  ages ; or  if  it  correded  falfe  principles,  on  which  the  world  had  hitherto  built 
its  grounds  of  confolation,  or  its  fyftem  of  moral  duties,^' 

Should 


* This,  in  my  opinion  holds  good,  particularly  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a future 
ftate  of  retribution.  This  doftrine,  unqueftionably,  was  not  unknown  to  mankind  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and 
feems  fo  indifpenfable  to  man’s  peace,  and  fo  defirable  to  every  mind,  not  wholly  corrupted  and  depraved,  that 
men  willingly  and  eagerly  embrace  whatever  has  the  leaft  appearance  of  fupportlng  this  doflrine.  Thus  men 
contented  themfelves  with  the  feeble  and  conjedural  arguments  of  a Socrates  and  a Plato ; or  rather  they 
wanted  them  not,  at  a period  when  they  did  not  fo  much  reafon  themfelves  into  a belief  of  it,  as  build  their 
faith  on  the  teftimony  of  tradition,  and  certain  obfeure  perceptions  which  the  mind  felt  of  its  immortality. 
Rut  as  the  original  fimplicity  of  manners  gradually  difappeared,  free-thinking  and  depravity  gained  ground ; 
v.'hen  ftronger  and  more  generally  inllruftive  proofs  became  neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  fceptic  phllofopher,  and 
convince  the  contemner  of  morals.  Not  long  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  thefe  inquiries  had  been  purfued  fo 
far,  that  men  began  to  perceive  the  weaknefs  and  infufficiency  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  fupport  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  foul ; but  lllll  they  were  incapable  of  fubftituting  more  valid  and  powerful  ones  in  their 
Read.  In  this  intermediate  ftate,  a belief  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  rendering  man  tranquil,  and  exciting  him  to 
virtue,  appeared  very  doubtful  to  thinking  minds. 

The  moft  virtuous  of  mankind,  a Cato,  a Brutus,  who  fo  ardently  wllhed  that  this  doftrine  might  be  true, 
were  not  fufhciently  convinced  of  it  by  the  arguments  of  a Plato.  How  would  they  have  rejoiced,  how 
thankful  would  they  have  been,  to  have  received  a clearer  light,  and  ftronger  confirmation  on  this  fubjeft ! 
How  muft  they  have  wilhed  to  have  been  freed  from  their  anxious  doubts  J This  light,  this  confirmation,  fo 
fuitable  and  neceffary  to  the  ftate  of  the  world  at  that  time,  the  gofpel  of  jefus  imparted  to  us.  In  tills  view, 
it  could  not  have  been  promulgated  at  a more  feafonable  time.  Even  amongft  the  Je.vs,  a very  refpcftable 
fed  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a future  ftate  of  retribution  ; and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
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Should  the  divine  revelation  furnifli  the  occafion  of  a great  revolution,  ftili 
might  I venture  to  determine  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  God,  to  impart  it  immediately  to  mankind.  For  the  many,  and  even  for  the  wifer 
few,  at  lead;  in  the  gloomy  hour  of  doubt,  faith  in  the  divine  teftimony  will  be  partly 
an  indifpenfable,  and  partly  an  additional  alTurance  of  thofe  fundamental  principles 
of  religion,  that  there  is  a God,  and  that  he  will  reward  all  who  feek  him.  The  more 
unpraftifed  the  human  underftanding  in  early  ages,  the  more  neceflary  was  the 
principle  of  faith.  Therefore  God  required  it  from  his  fird:  worlhippers : therefore 
was  fo  great  a value  fet  upon  it,  and  it  was  imputed  to  Abraham  as  righteoufnefs. 
I cannot  here  omit  an  obfervation  that  particularly  Ihews  the  necedaty  of  religious 
faith.  I mud:  however  refer  back  to  what  1 have  already  faid  on  the  too  early  exercife 
of  the  aftive  powers  of  the  mind,  or  propenfity  to  liberty,  as  a probable  ground 
of  moral  evil.  This  early  propenfity  to  liberty  will  determine  a man  in  the  choice 
of  what  is  good  or  evil,  before  he  has  to  guide  him  any  knowledge,  or  judgment 
of  them,  or  views  derived  from  remembrance  of  the  pad,  and  a profpe6t  to  the 
future.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  evil  more  powerful  than  faith,  or  a rational 
confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  a wife  and  well-meaning  guide.  By  this  alone  can 
tlie  wild  propenfity  to  liberty  be  redrained,  and  man’s  unbridled  felf-will,  his  dan- 
gerous curiofity,  his  inquifitive  wherefore,  and  his  inclination  to  extend  his  con- 
ceptions, be  fo  fettered  as  to  occafion  him  the  lead  podible  prejudice,  though  not 
forcibly  fuppreded.  How  completely  would  this  be  effedled,  if  God  gave  mankind, 
in  his  fon  Jefus  Chrid,  a perfe6t  and  divine  man  as  a competent  guide,  meriting  their 
confidence  by  every  thing  capable  of  obtaining  it  from  a rational  being ! In  him 
then  would  they  have  an  exprefs  image  of  God,  equal  to  their  comprehenfion,  a pattern 
of  every  excellence,  and  their  leader  in  the  path  of  perfe6tion  and  happinefs. 

Now  if  Jefus  Chrid  be  fuch  a guide  to  man,  and  if,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  cafe,  all  the  appellations  given  him  in  the  fcriptures,  all  the  benefits  he  has  bedowed 


ment  was  fo  little  calculated  to  oppofe  this  continually  fpreading  difbelief,  that  the  notion  of  a future  date, 
held  by  the  other  Jewilh  fedls,  was  not  fo  much  founded  on  this,  as  on  tradition,  and  mere  human  authority. 

I muft  here  obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  this  confideration  throws  fome  light  on  the  quellion,  whether  the  chriftian 
revelation  has  contributed  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world,  and  in  what  degree.  For  were  the  civi- 
lized, polilhed,  and  reafoning  part  of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  Chrift’s  coming,  in  danger  of  utterly  lofing 
this  belief,  which,  as  I will  venture  to  affirm,  is  indifpenfable  both  to  the  knowledge  and  exercife  of  man’s 
genera!  duties,  and  of  falling  into  the  mod  immoral  free-thinking,  and  comfortlefs  fcepticifm  ; chridianity, 
had  it  only  prevented  this  extreme  depravity,  and  been  a powerful  remedy  againd  the  abfolute  want  of  religion 
accompanying  it,  would  have  been  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  important  gifts  of  God.  With  refpeft  to  this 
quedion,  as  many  of  the  partifans  of  chridianity  have  already  obferved,  we  are  to  confider  not  merely  the 
pofitive  improvements  which  it  has  introduced  into  the  world,  but  alfo  the  many  and  great  corruptions  which 
it  has  prevented  : not  merely  how  much  the  pradlical  principles  and  conduct  of  men  have  been  correAed  and 
improved  by  the  chridian  revelation,  but  how  much  worfe  the  world  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  pro- 
mulgated. 
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on  mankind,  and  all  that  he  has  done  or  fuffered  for  them,  be  reducible  to  this  idea,* 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  faith  in  him  muft  be  an  adive  confidence,  fuch  a confidence 
as  a traveller,  about  to  perform  an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey,  muft  have  in  a 
trufty  and  experienced  guide.  Evidently  Chrift  our  Saviour  conduds  us  to  a point, 
at  which,  without  him,  we  could  not  arrive,  or,  at  leaft^  not  fo  eafily,  conveniently,  and 
certainly ; or  he  renders  us  capable  of  attaining  a happinefs,  by  means  of  our  faith 
in  him,  which  otherwife  we  could  not  reach.  But  much  as  he  may  do  for  us,  ftill 
fomething  is  left  for  ourfelves  to  perform.  The  high  value  of  the  fervices  he  has  done 
us,  and  his  labours  to  promote  our  welfare,  by  no  means  exempt  us  from  the  duty 
of  endeavouring  after  our  own  happinefs : and  though  he  has  I'endered  it  poftible  for 
us  to  be  happy  in  God,  he  has  not  removed  the  neceftity  of  our  carefully,  fincerely, 
and  uninterruptedly  treading  in  his  fteps,  according  to  the  inftrudion,  encouragement, 
and  fupport  that  he  has  given,  and  will  give  us.  Were  it  not  fo,  we  muft  prefume, 
that  he  meant  to  plunge  our  inclinations  to  good  into  a lethargic  ftupor,  and  quiet  our 
minds  under  the  dominion  of  fin.  So  were  Chriji  the  Jervant  of  fin.  God  forbid.  So 
had  he  merely  allured  us  of  forgivenefs,  and  brought  us  comfortable  and  joyful  tidings, 
without  requiring  of  us  any  application  of  them  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  truth, 
righteoufnefs,  and  perfedtion,  but  rather  fuch  as  muft  prevent  it.  He  would  have 
imparted  to  us  the  hope  of  happinefs,  and  offered  us  the  greateft  advantages,  without 
making  the  abfolutely  neceffary  qualification  on  the  fide  of  man  a condition  of  the 
polfeftion  of  this  happinefs,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  advantages.  Thus  the  moft 
perfect  mailer  muft  have  fought  to  lead  his  fcholars  to  his  happinefs  indeed,  but  not 
to  his  virtues  and  perfedtion.  As  to  believe  this  would  be  blafpheming  the  holy 
Jefus,  and  his  fervices  to  mankind,  and  as  it  is  palpably  repugnant  to  man’s  reafon  and 
nature,  and  to  the  alfertions  of  Jefus  and  his  fiift  difciples,  we  dare  not  give  fo  narrow 
a fignification  to  faith  in  Chrift,  to  which  the  happinefs  imparted  and  infured  by  him 
is  promifed,  as  to  confine  it  to  any  one  part  of  what  he  has  done  and  fulfered  for  us. 
However  good,  and  apparently  pious,  the  intention  of  the  common  limited  definition 
of  faith  to  falvation,  that  the  blood  and  death  of  Chrift  conftitute  its  foie  objedl,  it 
appears  to  me  expofed  to  a mifconftrudlion  not  unfrequent,  and  to  an  abufe  almoft 
inevitable  to  the  unthinking. j-  This  makes  it  poftible  for  many  chriftians  to  fet  their 


* To  guard  .againft  any  mifconftrudlion,  as  if  I thus  reprefented  Jefus  merely  as  a teacher  and  pattern  to 
the  world,  let  me  obferve,  that  I hold  him  for  a guide  who  makes  imitation  poftible  to  his  imitators,  fmooths 
the  way  for  them,  removes  tlie  obftacles  that  might  retard  them,  and  in  ftrort  performs  every  thing  neceflary, 
that  they  who  are  led  by  him  need  only  truft  in  him,  and  fteadfaftly  follow  him,  to  obtain  their  end. 

f Let  me  not  here  be  mifunderftood.  I am  far  from  denying  that  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which  was 
fhed  for  the  fins  of  the  world,  is  an  objedl,  and  indeed  an  important  objedl  of  tlie  faith  to  falvation, 
I only  maintain  that  the  objedl  of  this  faith  is  not  only  the  death  of  Jefus,  and  the  dodlrines  immediately 
relative  to  it,  but  alfo  every  other  dodlrinc  and  prec.pt  of  Jefus  and  his  apoftIc», 
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minds  at  peace,  without  thinking  of  amending  thejr  lives,  or  deeming  it  at  all  neceflary. 
This,  as  I fhall  hereafter  more  fully  fhew,  renders  the  tranfition  from  faith  to  good 
works,  or  to  righteoufnefs,  not  lefs  difficult  in  pradlice  than  in  theory.  This  makes 
a chriftian  capable  of  faying ; I have  faith,  and  thou  works. 

Experience  leems  to  me  fufficiently  to  ffiew  that  the  pernicious  conlequences  above- 
mentioned  arile  from  fuch  a confined  notion  of  faith,  and  that  the  dodlrine  of  juftifica- 
tion  and  falvation  by  faith  alone  promotes  fuch  unchriflian  abufes  j and  every  intelligent 
preacher,  who  attends  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  his  hearers,  will  find  chriflians  enow 
who  think  in  this  manner,  as  a man  whom  I well  know,  and  not  one  of  the  lower  clafs, 
thought  proper  to  explain  his  fentiments  in  this  manner,  when  exhorted  to  amend  his 
life,  and  exercife  the  pradical  virtues  of  chriftianity.  But,  faid  he,  if  I mufl  do  all 
myfelf,  what  does  it  avail  me,  that  Chrift  has  done  it  ? He  has  done  it  once  for  me, 
and  payed  my  debtj  why  then  ffiould  1 pay  it  again  ? — It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  to 
chriftians  who  think  in  this  manner,  that  their  faith  muft  be  adive.  But  flill,  if  its 
proper  effence,  and  whole  value,  be  placed  merely  in  the  appropriation  and  acceptation 
of  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  I do  not  fee  why  good  works,  that  are  frequently  fo  much 
depreciated,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  j particularly,  as  on  the  common  fyftem  it  cannot 
well  be  denied  that  a man,  after  a continued  courfe  of  wickednefs,  may,  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  if  he  only  accept  the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  confidently  believe  that  he  has  paid 
and  performed  every  thing  for  him,  be  acquitted  of  his  debt,  and  confequently  obtain 
forgivenefs.  Other  motives  to  virtue,  though  good  in  themfelves,  will  be  too  weak 
to  countervail  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the  fuperfluoufnefs  of  our  good  adions,  and 
of  faith  in  Chrift  being  a fufficient  compenfation  for  them.  Their  power  will  be  fo 
much  the  lefs,  as  men  commonly  conceive  their  future  happinefs  to  be  fomething  pofi- 
tive,  depending  more  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  than  the  virtuous  difpofition  of  the 
mind ; and  as  the  maxim,  which  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  carefully  inculcated,  that 
virtue  itfelf  is,  and  ever  will  be  happinefs,  is  generally  decried  and  abjured  as  atheiftical. 
This  probably  is,  becaufe  the  dodrine,  that  a mere  confidence  in  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  another,  or  the  wifli  to  be  juftified  by  another,  renders  man  capable  of  falva- 
tion, muft  fall  to  the  ground,  as  foon  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  true,  that  a virtuous  mind 
is  happy  in  every  point  of  its  exiftence  fo  far  only  as  it  has  loved  and  pradifed  doing 
good,  and  that  a vicious  mind  muft  be  puniffied  in  every  ftate,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
loved  and  exercifed  evil.  Some  endeavour  here  to  avail  themfelves  of  a diftindion, 
and  fay  : happinefs  will  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  faith,  but  degrees  of  it  will  be 
awarded  in  proportion  as  this  faith  difplays  itfelf  in  works.  But  whoever  maintains  this, 
muft  at  leaft  prefume,  that  the  point  at  which  faith  begins  muft  have  a preponderant 
tendency  to  good,  that  the  mind  of  a believer  muft  be  converted  from  a predominant 
love  of  fin  to  a fuperior  love  of  virtue,  and  that  the  crooked  way  muft  be  left,  and  the 
ftrait  way  entered  upon,  at  leaft  a fingle  ftep.  In  this  ftate  the  believer  may  be  con- 
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fidered  as  a convalefcent,  who,  now  the  crifis  of  his  difeafe  is  paft,  begins  to  find  him- 
felf  fomew'hat  eafier  and  better. 

That  God  may  remit  all  pofitive  punifliments  to  fuch  a man,  on  account  of  his  faith, 
is  not  utterly  inconceivable.  For  as  thefe  relate  to  his  former  (late  of  unbelief,  and 
would  bring  him  to  refledlion  and  knowledge,  being  no  longer  neceffary  in  his  believ- 
ing ftate,  at  lead  as  far  as  they  tended  to  this  purpofe,  they  might  confequently  be 
remitted.  But  dill  this  is  the  lowed  degree  of  happinefs  that  can  be  afcribed  to  him, 
unlefs  fomething  pofitive  or  arbitrary  be  fuppofed,  which,  by  a kind  of  miracle,  has 
lifted  him  to  a higher  degree  than  his  virtue  has  acquired,  or  could  reach  in  fo  fhort 
a time,  and  without  the  pradtice  of  any  good  work.  If  this  be  admitted,  I fee  no 
reafon  why  we  may  not  admit  every  degree  of  happinefs  to  be  equally  arbitrary.  If, 
however,  it  be  rejedled  here,  fo  it  mud  in  refpedt  to  happinefs  on  the  whole.  Befides, 
happinefs  itfelf  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  idea  of  fome  degree  of  it ; and  confe- 
quently there  is  nothing  contradidlory  in  the  fuppofition  of  its  having  degrees.  Can 
any  creature  podefs  happinefs,  without  pofieding  it  in  fome  determinate  degree  ? 
Now  what  holds  of  happinefs  in  general,  holds  of  every  degree  of  it,  and  vice  verfa. 
Either  happinefs  in  general,  and  every  degree  of  it,  is  exaftly  proportional  and  adequate 
to  the  frame  of  men’s  minds  and  adlions,  or,  in  all  its  degrees,  it  is  totally  independant 
of  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  righteoufnefs. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  how  faith  produces  good  works,  and  the  fcientific  ffiill 
requifite  to  do  this,  feem  to  be  a confiderable  obftacle  with  regard  to  pradlical  chrif- 
tianity  to  thofe  who  poffefs  not  fuch  fkill.  This  is  openly  avowed  by  a very  celebrated 
and  worthy  divine  of  our  church.*  It  muft  be  allowed  that  it  is  difficult  to  ffiew,  in 
a clear  and  convincing  manner,  that  he  who  believes  in  Chrift  muft,  on  account  of 
this  belief,  feel  himfelf  bound  to  perform  good  works,  and  that  his  faith  mull  lead  him 
to  the  love  and  pradlice  of  what  is  good.  It  muft  be  difficult  to  ffiew  how  faith  and 
good  works  are  connefted,  and  how  a man’s  inclination  and  promptitude  to  virtue  arc 
comprehenfible  from  that  difpofition  of  the  mind  which  we  term  faith.  Thus  the  ideas 
of  faith  and  good  works  muft  iiave  no  fuch  intimate  connection,  no  fuch  clear  and 
natural  relation  to  each  other,  that  we  may  infer  one  from  the  other,  without  the  aid 
of  one  or  more  intermediate  pofitions.  Hence  we  muft  reprobate  the  notion  of  faith 
as  the  foie  neceffary  mean  of  rigliteoufnefs  and  filvation,  in  the  common  acceptation. 
Good  works,  or  the  exercife  of  moral  virtue,  will  not  here  come  into  confideration : 
God  does  not  confider  a man  as  righteous,  or  recompenfe  him,  becaufe  he  is  juft  and 
good,  but  becaufe  he  believes  in  Chrift.  Such  dodtrine  alone  could  give  birth  to  the 


* In  Ernefti’s  Neue  Tbeol.  Bihl,  Band.  1.  Seite  483,  it  is  faid,  “ the  author  (the  learned  and  acute  Abbe 
Schubert)  feems  to  be  feduced  by  a defire  of  demonftradrig  how  good  works  proceed  from  faith  : a com- 
mendable attempt,  indeed,  but  far  more  difficult  than  is  imagined  by  thofe  who  fancy  they  have  fucceeded 
in  it.  ” 
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inveterate  difpute  on  the  queftion  whether  good  works  be  neceflary  to  falvation ; and 
decide  it  fo  far  at  lead  to  their  prejudice,  as  abfolutely  to  refufe  them  all  influence  and 
relation  to  the  forgivenefs  and  juftification  of  man.  However,  as  the  fcriptures  fo  fre- 
quently and  exprefsly  require  the  date  of  good  works,  or  virtuous  thoughts  and  aflions, 
in  thofe  whofe  faith  renders  them  objedls  of  falvation,  other  motives  are  adduced  as  a 
kind  of  corretdive,  to  prevent  abufes,  and  to  make  man  earnedly  feek  righteoufnefs. 
Thus  it  is  faid,  that  good  works  are  neceflTary  as  they  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  without  them  our  faith  is  dead.  It  is  faid  that  good  works  are 
neceflTary  to  drew  our  thankfulnefs  to  God,  and  to  our  Redeemer,  though  the  latter  can 
have  no  weight  with  thofe  to  whom  it  is  mod  requifite  to  demondrate  the  necelTity  of 
good  works.  Befldes,  as  thankfulnefs  is  itfelf  a good- work,  this  is  faying  nothing 
more  than  that  a man  mud  do  good  works,  becaufe  he  mud  do  good  works.  Neither 
does  it  appear  to  be  a more  powerful  motive  to  fay,  that  the  date  of  good  works 
belongs  to  that  order  of  things  in  which  God  makes  us  happy.  For  good  works  mud 
belong  to  this  order  either  as  they  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  which  is  no  new  motive, 
being  included  in  the  fird ; or  they  belong  to  it  as  a particular  and  didindt  part  of 
falvation,  independant  of  faith  j which  is  contrary  to  the  propofition  according  to  which 
faith  is  the  foie  condition  of  falvation. 

Thus  if  we  would  prove  the  neceflaty  of  good  works,  or  fharpen  the  incentives  to 
righteous  thoughts  and  adlions,  nothing  remains  but  to  betake  ourfelves  to  the  fird 
ground,  namely,  that  good  works  mud  naturally  and  neceflfarily  follow  a faith  fufficient 
to  falvation.  But  to  make  this  ground  tenable,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  we  maintain 
the  neceflTary  connedlion  betwixt  faith  and  good  works,  but  we  mud  alfo  prove  it : it  is 
not  fufficient  that  we  declare  a faith  deditute  of  good  works  falfe  and  dead,  but  we 
mud  alfo  deduce  the  neceffity  of  good  works,  by  jud  and  clear  conclufions,  from  the 
notion  of  faith.  Thefe  conclufions  cannot  eafily  be  too  clear  and  driking.  They  mud 
be  capable  of  teaching  every  one  to  know  what  faith  and  good  works  are,  and  to  com- 
pare thefe  two  ideas  together.  They  concern  the  mod  important  tranfition  from  know- 
ing to  performing,  from  theory  to  pradlice,  and  mud  be  fo  clear  and  natural,  that  who- 
ever thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  have  faith  mud,  by  means  of  an  infallible  and  infeparable 
aflTociation  of  ideas,  conceive  himfelf  obliged  to  good  works,  if  he  have  a jud  idea  of 
faith.  Thus  we  may  edeem  faith  the  foie  mean  of  falvation,  without  detriment  to 
righteoufnefs  and  virtue,  fo  far  as  it  is  the  fird  principle  and  feed  of  moral  good,  and 
confider  it  as  that  which  conditutes  man  an  objedl  of  acceptance  with  God.  For  if, 
where  faith  is,  good  works  mud  necelTarily  and  unavoidably  follow  j and  if  they  to 
whom  I preach  faith,  as  foon  as  they  know  what  it  is,  cannot  doubt  that  they  mud 
alfo  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  aftually  begin  to  become  fo  the  indant  they  believe  1 
the  facred  caufe  of  virtue  would  receive  no  injury  from  fuch  a doflrine.  But  were  k 
difficult  to  drew  how  good  works  proceed  from  faith,  fuch  a dodlrine  would  be  elTen- 
tially  prejudicial  to  virtue.  This  difficulty  includes  alfo  a praflical  one  j that  of  evin- 
cing an  adlive  faith  by  love,  or  good  works,  If  there  be  a gap  betwixt  faith  and  good 
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works,  with  refped  to  the  proof  of  the  latter  proceeding  from  the  former,  not  eafily  to 
be  filled  up,  there  will  be  as  great  an  one  between  them  when  applied  to  pradice, 
which  will  be  an  obfiacle  to  the  ready  paffage  from  one  to  the  other.  According  to 
this  pofition,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a chriftian  who  Ihould  rely  on  faith  as  the  only- 
condition  necefiary  to  falvation,  to  convince  himfelf  of  its  connedlion  with  good  works* 
or  of  the  indifpenfable  necefilty  of  them.  And  w'ho  would  venture  to  fay,  that  this  is 
not  a real  obftacle  to  good  works  ? 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I will  throw  together  in  few  words  what  has  been  already 
faid.  It  is  mofi;  clearly  exprefled  in  the  fcriptures  that  faith  and  good  works  mufi;  be 
united  in  them  who  would  be  faved.  If  any  one  afk  me;  what  fiiall  I do  to  be  faved  ? 
t may  anfwer:  believe,  and  become  righteous,  that  is,  do  good  works.  Thus 
I announce  both  as  conditions  equally  necefiary  to  falvation.  It  would  be  advantageous, 
in  many  refpe£ts,  if  I could  Ihew  the  ftri6l  connedlion  of  thefe  two  conditions ; but  it 
is  not  indifpenfably  necefifary.  For  it  is  not  lefs  incumbent  on  us,  as  we  hope  for  fal- 
vation, to  exercife  good  works,  becaufe  we  cannot  fhew  how  they  proceed  from  faith. 
I might  anfwer,  indeed,  by  faith  alone  thou  fhalt  become  righteous,  and  be  faved. 
But  then  1 mufi;  fo  explain  faith,  that  the  origin  of  good  works,  or  the  obligation  to 
them,  and  the  capacity  for  them,  fhould  be  mofi:  clearly  perceptible  to  him.  If  I 
cannot  do  this,  my  anfwer  would  be  untrue  and  cenfurable ; and  if  I can  only  perform 
it  by  means  of  much  labour,  fkill,  and  fcience,  it  would  be  defeitive. 

I cannot  apprehend  that  the  idea  I have  given  of  faith  is,  in  this  refpedt,  open  to 
objedion.  I do  not  think  one  better  adapted  to  pradice  can  be  contrived.  But  is  it 
adually  the  idea  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  not  of  philofophy  ? In  the  firfi;  place,  it 
feems  ta  me  to  be  fupported  by  Chrift’s  fiiying  to  Thomas : blefifed  are  they  that  have 
not  feen,  and  yet  have  believed.  For  hence  it  appears,  according  to  my  opinion,  that 
confidence  belongs  to  fiiith,  and  indeed  confidence  in  the  authority  of  a fuperior  know- 
ledge, and  its  teflimony.  But  Paul  tells  us  that  faith,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
fo  far  as  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  what  is  held  to  be  true,  is  jufily  oppofed  to  feeing, 
either  with  the  eyes,  or  with  the  underftanding.  fFe  walk  by  faithy  not  by  fight, 
c Cor.  V.  7.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  definition  of  faith,  Heb.  xi.  i.  Now  faith 
is  the  fubftance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen.  If  faith  be  the  fubflance, 
or  ground  of  hope,  it  mufi:  be  produced  by  the  adual  fight  of  the  thing  hoped  for, 
by  reafoning  and  our  proper  knowledge,  or  by  the  credible  teftimony  of  another.  But 
that  the  latter  is  the  cafe  here,  and  that  confequently  the  apoftle  underfiands  by  faith 
.1  convicfcion  of  things  unfeen,  founded  not  on  our  own  difcovery,  but  on  the  alTertions 
of  a credible  witnefs,  and  arifing  from  our  confidence  in  him,  appears  to  me 
altogether  inconteftable ; more  efpecially,  if,  as  what  precedes  and  what  follows  feem  to 
mdicate,  we  are  not  to  underhand  by  the  unfeen  things  hoped  for  the  happinefs  of 
a future  (late,  which  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  previoully  difcoverable  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  but  approaching  liberations  from  temporal  opprefiions  ami  perfecutions.  For 
ihefe  flic  chrifiians  could  hope  on  no  other  grounds  than  their  trufi  in  the  promifes  of 
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Jefus,  and  only  fo  far  as  they  relied  on  his  word ; thus  confidence  is  here  the  principal 
idea  of  faith.  This  clearly  appears,  too,  in  all  the  inflances  of  faith  fubfequently 
adduced  by  the  apoftle,  particularly  in  what  is  faid  of  Abrahann,  ver.  8.  By  faith 
Abraham,  zvhen  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a place  which  he  Jhould  after  receive  for  an 
inheritance  obeyed ; and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  He  muft  have  had  an 
abfolute  reliance,  then,  on  the  promifes  of  God.  Still  more  clearly  is  it  exprefled  of 
Sara,  ver.  ii.  'Through  faith  alfo  Sara  herf elf  received  firength  to  conceive  feed,  and  was 
delivered  of  a child  when  fhe  was  pajl  age,  becaufe  fhe  judged  him  faithful  who  had  promifed. 
Of  Abraham  it  is  faid,  ver.  17.  that  he  offered  up  Ifaac  by  faith-,  and  ver.  19. 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raife  him  up,  even  from  the  dead.  I'hefe  are  fufficient 
examples  of  faith  without  fight  or  knowledge,  in  which‘the  believers  held  fomething  to 
be  true,  through  confidence  in  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  which  they 
had  not  feen,  and  which  in  their  judgment  muft  have  appeared  moft  improbable. 

Though  of  the  things  which  Chrift  has  teftified  to  us,  either  by  his  word,  or  by 
his  aflions  and  fufferings,  there  are  many  that  may  be  conjeftured  or  inferred  by 
reafon,  and  which  therefore,  as  it  feems,  we  do  not  properly  believe,  or  deem  to  be 
true  from  confidence  in  his  word  -,  fo  that  the  term  faith  is  not  ftridly  applicable  to 
them : let  it  ftill  be  remembered  that  they  are,  and  will  remain  objedls  of  faith  to 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  muft  be  believed  by  all  who  have  not  cultivated 
and  exercifed  their  reafon,  through  confidence  in  credible  teftimony.  This  is  no 
objedion  to  my  idea  and  ufe  of  the  word  faith.  The  queftion  is  not  what  is  capable 
of  being  difeovered  by  reafon,  but  what  actually  has  been,  or  will  be,  by  that  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  It  is  a moft  ineftimable  benefit  of  God,  and  a fervice  for  which 
we  can  never  be  fufficiently  thankful  to  Chrift,  that  the  important  truths  of  God’s 
paternal  affeflion  to  man,  of  a future  life,  &c.  which  fome  few  philofophers  might 
have  difeovered  by  the  help  of  reafon,  with  more  or  lefs  certainty,  but  which  the  far 
greater  number  of  m.en  would  have  remained  ignorant  of,  or  muft  have  believed  on 
flight  authority,  are,  by  means  of  a rational  and  well-founded  faith,  known  to  all,  and 
rendered  inftruments  of  their  improvement  and  confolation.  Thofe  important  doftrines, 
which  otherwife  would  have  found  a place  in  the  religion  of  a few  true  philofophers 
at  moft,  may  now  be  known  by  thofe  who  are  no  philofophers,  and  received  into  the 
eftabliftied  fyftems  of  religion  of  whole  nations,  not  weakened  and  disfigured  by  fables, 
not  refting  on  doubtful  traditions,  but  clad  in  their  original  purity,  and  fupported  by 
rational  principles. 

The  moft  fpecious  objedtion  that  can  be  made  to  the  orthodoxy  of  iriy  idea  of  faith, 
and  which  has  adlually  been  made  by  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  is  taken  from  the 
oppofition  betwixt  faith  and  the  law,  betwixt  the  Mofaic  and  Chriftian  difpenfations, 
which  occurs  in  different  parts  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,  and  particularly  Galatians  iii. 
If  faith,  obferved  my  friend,  be  a confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a fuperior  guide, 
under  the  law  it  muft  have  applied  eminently  to  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  led  by  Mofes. 

How 
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How  then  can  the  law  be  oppofed  to  faith,  or  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  to  the  Chriftian, 
as  the  principle  of  faith  was  equally  neceflary  in  both,  and  the  Ifraelites  were  led  by 
faith  in  Mofes,  as  the  Chriftians  by  faith  in  Chrift  ? 

Before  I proceed  to  explain  the  pafTage  on  which  this  objection  is  chiefly  grounded, 
permit  me  to  obferve  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  apoftle’s  oppofing  them  to 
each  other,  that  faith  and  the  law  are  totally  difcrepant,  and  exclude  each  other,  and 
that  faith  could  not  poflibly  fubfifl;  under  the  law.  This  oppofition  the  apoflle  took 
from  the  notions  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  was  difputing.  They  had 
made  a diftindlion  betwixt  faith  and  the  law;  and  it  feems  to  me  that  St.  Paul,  in 
his  difpute  with  them,  took  up  his  ground  on  their  miftaken  ideas,  and  not  on  the 
true  nature  of  the  cafe.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  obedience  to  the  law,  delivered  from 
mount  Sinai,  was  lefs  founded  on  the  proper  knowledge  of  its  followers,  than  was 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel.  Still  that  faith,  that  filial  confidence  which 
the  gofpel  requires  of  its  followers,  in  God  as  their  father,  in  Jefus  Chrift  his  fon, 
and  in  their  elder  and  wifer  brethren,  who  were  fent  forth  to  bring  them  into  the  right 
way,  is  not  the  fame  as  the  proper  principle  of  obedience  with  the  Jews.  This  appears, 
as  I think,  from  the  reproof  which  our  Saviour  gave  the  fcribes  and  pharifees. 
Matt,  xxiii.  that,  in  all  their  fcrupulous  punfluality  in  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  omitted  the  iveightieft  matters^  namely  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  In  my 
opinion,  the  word  faith  here  very  well  admits  its  ufual  fignification,  but  by  judgment 
we  may  underftand  either  the  virtue  ofjuftice,  or  judging  rightly  of  things  in  the  mind. 
Either  will  give  the  paflfage  a good  fenfe,  and  agree  with  the  context.  Ye  obferve  the 
letter  of  the  law  with  the  moft  fervile  and  fcrupulous  exaftnefs,  in  the  moft  infignificant 
trifles;  but  ye  omit  the  moft  important  matters.  Moral  virtue,  which  confifts  in 
juftice  and  mercy  to  your  neighbour,  and  faith  in  God,  which  is  the  principle  of  all 
virtue  and  obedience,  are  wholly  unheeded  by  you.  Or,  if  judgment  be  rendered  the 
a(ft  of  judging  rightly,  the  fenfe  will  be ; in  your  blind  and  fervile  obedience  ye  neglebl 
found  judgment,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  did  not  found  their  obedience  to  the 
law  on  a rational  faith,  and  a filial  truft  in  God.  They  difunited  faith  and  the  law, 
by  feparating  an  outward  obedience  from  that  its  proper  principle,  by  making  the  fign 
or  external  ceremonies  of  it  the  opus  operatum,  looking  more  to  thefe  ceremonies  than 
to  the  intent  from  which  they  flowed,  exalting  a blind  fuperftitious  conformity  to  the 
rank  of  proper  merit,  forming  no  rational  general  plan  of  the  whole  of  the  obedience 
required  by  God  to  his  commands,  and  thus,  like  ignorant  flaves,  fuftering  themfelves 
to  be  guided  by  the  bare  letter  of  the  ordinances  given  them,  without  paying  the  leaft 
attention  to  the  general  fpirit  of  the  law.  They  preferred  every  particular  a6l  of  the 
law  to  its  grand  defign  : expefted  the  reward  of  their  blind  and  irrational  obedience, 
more  as  an  arbitrary  recompenfe  of  each  particular  external  aift  of  it,  than  as  a natural 
confequence  of  a juftnefs  of  fentiment,  or  of  the  faith  from  which  it  proceeded,  to 
which  it  led,  and  in  which  it  fliould  be  exercifed ; and,  confequently,  fliewed  more 
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obedience  to  the  poficive,  than  to  the  proper  moral  precepts : in  fliort,  they  fubftituted 
fuperftition  inftead  of  faith.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  way  of  thinking 
of  the  Jews,  I confider  the  apoftle’s  difpute  with  thofe  who  embraced  the  Jewifh 
notions,  as  the  conteft  of  reafon  againft  fuperftition : and  thence  I explain  his  oppo- 
fing  faith  to  the  law.  For  with  refpeft  to  men,  who  thought  as  the  Jewifh  oppo- 
nents of  the  apoftle  in  my  opinion  did,  faith  and  the  law  were  aftually  oppofites  to  each 
other,  and  he  who  would  difpute  with  them  fuccefsfully,  muft  confider  the  cafe  in  their 
point  of  view.  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  whether,  on  this  fuppofition,  the 
words  of  the  apoftle  afford  a natural  and  apt  fenfe,  and  were  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
refuting  his  antagonifts.  ^ 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grand  point  which  the  apoftle  had  to  fubvert  was 
this  : the  gofpel  is  unneceffary,  and  of  no  ufe ; it  is  a fuperfluous  innovation,  as  we 
may  and  muft  be  righteous  and  faved  by  the  law.  Now  it  was  an  adroit,  yet  innocent 
artifice  of  the  apoftle,  in  his  controverfy,  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  the  faith  of  the  gofpel 
a difputable  word,  and  fufpicious  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  its  novelty,  that  which 
they  already  knew  from  the  Old  Teftament,  which  fignified  fomething  the  value, 
power,  and  efficacy  of  which  they  could  not  deny,  as  they  muft  admit  that  Abraham 
was  juftified  by  faith,  and  that  before  the  giving  of  the  law  it  was  the  foie  mean  of 
obtaining  juftification.  Flence  it  is  natural  for  us  to  expedl  that  Paul,  to  make  the 
greateft  poffible  ufe  of  this  advantageous  fubftitution  of  terms  and  ideas,  would  endea- 
vour to  unite  and  combine  the  ideas  of  faith  and  the  gofpel,  and  fo  to  modify  the 
general  idea  of  faith,  that  it  might  mpft  eminently  apply  to  it,  and  be  precifely  deter- 
mined by  it  j and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  would  place  the  difference  and  contraft 
between  the  law  and  the  gofpel,  or  faith,  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  The  more  he  could 
do  this  with  an  affurance  of  truth,  the  more  his  caufe  gained  j and  what  he  was  able  to 
maintain,  and  to  prove  againft  his  antagonifts,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
in  favour  of  faith  in  general,  and  of  Abraham’s  in  particular,  he  might  apply  to  the 
advantage  of  the  gofpel.  He  reafoned,  perhaps,  in  this  manner.  The  decifion  of  the 
queftion  between  us,  whether  a man  can  be  juftified  and  faved  by  the  law,  or  another 
divine  inftruftion  be  neceffary,  depends  on  the  decifion  of  another  queftion,  namely, 
whether  faith  be  a neceffary  efficacious  mean  ordained  by  God  for  obtaining  acceptance 
with  him.  But  that  faith  is  fq  appears  from  this,  that  Abraham,  was  juftified  by  it  alone, 
without  the  law,  and  that  God  required  of  him  nothing  but  faith,  that  is,  truft  in  his 
promifes,  and  fubmiflion  to  his  guidance,  imputing  this  faith  to  him  as  righteoufnefs. 
But  they  fay,  the  law  was  given  to  us:  yet,  if  faith  alone  were  the  inftrument  of  juftifi- 
cation, without  the  law,  to  what  purpofe  does  this  ferve  ? 

To  this  the  apoftle  anfwers  in  the  words  on  which  the  objeftion  is  chiefly  founded. 
But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  Jhut  up  unto  the  faith  which  fhould 
afterwards  be  revealed.  Gal.  iii.  2j.  He  fhews  that  the  promifes  of  God,  and  the 
ordinance  of  faith  pertaining  to  them,  were  not  removed  by  the  intervention  of  the  law; 
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that  the  lav/,  if  rightly  applied,  prepared  and  led  its  rational  and  juft  obfervers  to  faith  j 
and  indeed  to  fuch  an  enlightened,  reafonable,  and  filial  faith  as  Abraham  difplayed, 
and  as  the  gofpel  difpenfation  required  : that  the  law,  if  feparated  from  faith,  and  fo 
confidered  and  applied  as  it  was  by  the  Jews,  could  only  kill,  or  announce  damnation; 
that  fuch  an  obfervation  of  the  law  as  the  Jews  held  out  could  be  of  no  avail : and  that 
he  who  would  be  accepted  by  God,  juftified  and  faved,  under  the  law,  muft  unite 
faith  with  it,  or  his  obedience  muft  flow  from  a filial  confidence  in  God,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  righteoufnefs.  Now  all  that  the  apoftie  proved  in  fupport  of  the  necefllty 
and  importance  of  faith,  tended  equally  to  fupport  the  gofpel  difpenfation ; as  in  fact 
the  old  ordinance  of  faith,  which  had  been  obfcured  and  mifconceived  under  the  law, 
was  only  renewed  by  the  gofpel,  though  renewed  and  confirmed  with  more  clearnefs, 
and  a more  precife  eftablifhment  of  the  object  in  whom  we  fhould  truft,  and  the  pro- 
mifes  which  we  were  to  believe. 

But  more  particularly  to  explain  the  words  of  the  apoftie.  Gal.  iii.  fo  far  as  they 
relate  immediately  to  our  purpofe.  The  Galatians  had  departed  from  the  gofpel  to  follow 
the  law,  or  at  leaft  were  in  danger  of  it.  Paul  reprefents  to  them,  that  through  faith 
they  were  the  children  of  Abraham  ; but  that  they  muft  inherit  the  promifes,  through 
an  imitation  of  that  faith  by  which  he  inherited  them.  Ver.  7,  8,  9.  Know  ye  therefore 
that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  fame  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the  fcripture, 
forejeeing  that  God  zvould  jujlify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gofpel  unto 
Abraham,  faying,  in  thee  fhall  all  nations  be  bleffed.  So  then  they  which  he  of  faith  are 
hleffed  with  faithful  Abraham  The  law  (as  you  fee  and  obferve  it)  denounces  a curfe; 
and  whoever  is  fo  under  the  law,  as  you  Jews  are,  to  do  the  works  of  the  law  without 
faith,  cannot  be  juftified.  For  the  jujl  fhall  live  by  faith  : that  is,  he  fliall  owe  his 
juftification  and  falvation  to  his  faith,  or  the  recftitude  of  his  opinions-  towards  God. 
Fhe  law  is  not  of  faith,  ver.  i 2.  that  is,  the  law,  as  you  confider  it,  confined  to  mere 
external  acfts  of  obedience,  leads  not  to  faith,  not  to  an  inward  frame  of  heart  and 
mind,  but  fimply  to  obedience,  or  to  matter  of  facft,  for  fo  I underftand  the  words 
ftricfUy,  “ the  man  that  doeth  them  fliall  live  in  them,  ver.  1 2.  If  the  inheritance  be  of 
the  law,  \i  IS,  no  more  of  promife,  ver.  18.  Faith  relates  to  a promife,  which  it  pre- 
fuppofes ; but  a promife  out  of  free  grace,  was  unnecelTary,  if  the  inheritance  were 
a merited  recompenfe  and  falary  for  the  obfervance  of  the  law.  Therefore,  the  apoftie 
infers,  the  inheritance  came  by  promife,  and  this  promife  fuppofes  and  requires  faith. 
Wherefore  then  Krvtih  the  law  I ver.  19.  A very  feafonable  queftion,  to  which  the 
apoftie  here  gives  a flrort  reply,  anfwering  it  afterwards  more  fully.  It  was  added 
becaufe  af  tranjgreffions : it  relates  to  the  finful  and  corrupt  ftate  of  mankind.  Tlie 
uncultivated  brutal  ignorance,  immorality,  and  wickednefs  of  the  world  rendered  fuch 
an  ordinance  neceffary  in  the  interim,  to  make  men  moral,  and  to  fliew  them  the 
diflercnce  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  in  a manner  adequate  to  their 
unpracftifed  undcrftandings,  and  capable  of  being  comprehended  by  them, — till  the  feed 
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Jhould  come  to  whom  the  fromi/e  was  made, — till  that  great  teacher,  guide,  and  benefactor 
of  mankind,  with  whom  the  promife  was  conneCled,  fhould  appear,  and  his  appearance 
could  be  productive  of  advantageous  and  happy  confequences.  Is  the  lazv  then  againfl 
the  fromifes  of  God?  ver.  21.  Or  fhould  the  original  fyftem  of  God,  the  leading  man 
to  wifdom,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  through  faith  in  a divine  guide,  be  annulled  by  this 
intervening  ordinance  ? God  forbid : for  if  there  had  been  a law  given  which  could  have 
given  lifej  verily  righteoufnejs  jhould  have  been  by  the  law.  But  this  actually  would  have 
been  the  cafe,  could  the  intervening  law,  as  it  gave  moral  inflruCtions,  have  imparted 
the  will,  the  power,  and  the  capacity  for  fulfilling  that  fyftem,  and  thus  obtaining  life. 
If  it  really  could  excite  a virtuous  frame  of  mind,  a filial  difpofition  to  obey  God,  and 
a life  of  virtue,  righteoufnefs,  or  a juft  and  happy  conflitution  of  man,  acceptable  to 
God,  would  have  come  by  the  law.  Such  a power,  however,  the  law  pofTeffed  nor, 
or  at  leaft  had  never  difplayed.  1?he  fcripure  hath  concluded  all  under  fwy  that  the  promife 
by  faith  of  Jefus  Chrijl  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe y ver.  22. 

The  fcripture,  or  the  law,  teaches  us  only  what  is  right,  and  what  is  w^ong,  mak- 
ing known  a number  of  offences,  to  the  end  that  we,  condemned  as  finners  by  the  law, 
fliould  not  expeCt  our  juftification  from  the  law,  or  from  our  obfervance  of  it  (as  it  is 
impoffible  for  us  to  fulfil  it  perfectly)  but  fimply  from  the  promife,  and  from  an  aCtive 
effectual  truft  in  the  promife.  But  before  faith  camcy  ver.  23.  before  the  divine  ordi- 
nance, which  was  to  lead  man  to  true  juftification  and  falvation  through  a filial  confi- 
dence, and  which  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have  been  enveloped  and  concealed  under  the 
mafs  of  external  commandments  and  ordinances,  was  brought  to  light,  and  fully 
revealed,  we  were  kept  under  the  laWy  fljut  up  unto  the  faith  which  Jhould  afterwards  be 
revealed — held,  as  it  were,  in  a kind  of  llavery  and  bondage,  that  we  might  not  fail  of 
that  end  to  which  we  were  appointed,  but  to  which  we  were  yet  incapable  of  being 
openly  and  direCtly  led,  on  account  of  our  infant  flate.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our 
fchoolmafter  to  bring  us  unto  Chrifty  that  we  might  be  juftified  by  faithy  ver.  24.  Both 
here  and  elfewhere  they  who  were  under  the  law  are  reprefented  by  the  apofUe  as  chil- 
dren, in  a flate  of  pupillage  (between  whom  and  Haves  there  is  no  difference)  as  they 
were  under  the  ftriCl  eye  of  a mafler,  who  muft  watch  and  guide  their  every  ftep,  and 
not  left  to  themfelves.  This  flate  of  pupillage,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  unlike  the 
flate  of  thofe  who  are  led  by  faith ; it  differs  from  it,  however,  as  that  of  children 
wholly  untutored,  from  that  of  children  fomewhat  grown  up.  The  former  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  led  by  the  hand,  under  the  mailer’s  eye , no  general  principle  of  aCHon  can 
yet  be  held  out  to  them,  no  general  precept  including  many  cafes  can  yet  be  given 
them,  but  in  every  particular  inftance  they  muft  be  told,  as  the  Jews  were  by  the  law, 
do  this,  touch  not  that,  &c.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  muft  alfo  be  led,  and  fupply  the 
deficiencies  of  their  own  knowledge,  by  a confidence  in  that  of  others : but  they  are 
now  worthy  of  Handing  in  their  Father’s  fight,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  general 
principles  of  adion.  They  have  fufficient  judgment  to  know  that  they  muft  fuffer 
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themfelves  rationally  to  be  guided  to  their  good  through  a trull  in  their  Father. 
General  precepts  may  now  be  given  them,  and  more  of  the  wife  and  affedlionate  pur- 
pofes  of  their  Father  may  be  laid  open  to  them,  as  their  underftanding  has  acquired 
a certain  degree  of  maturity.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  governed  as  the  infants  (the 
Ifraelites  under  the  law)  by  the  immediate  and  inftant  imprelTions  of  hope  and  fear,  but 
by  the  profpedl  of  future  pleafures  and  pains,  and  diftant  happinefs  or  unhappinefs. 
They  are  capable  of  the  noble  fentiments  of  gratitude,  reciprocal  love,  and  true  filial 
confidence,  which  cannot  well  take  place  in  infants. 

This  is  the  ftate  attained  by  the  believing  chrillians,  and  fo  ftrikingly  different  from 
the  Hate  under  the  law,  that  though  a certain  faith  be  deemed  necelfary  under  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation,  it  is  no  way  to  be  compared  with  that  required  by  chrillianity. 
(Let  it  be  obferved  that  the  majority  of  the  Ifraelites  are  here  fpoken  of,  for  the  more 
efpecial  friends  of  God,  a Mofes,  an  Afaph,  a David,  and  fome  others,  had  already 
that  faith  which  a chriftian  fhould  have,  with  refped  to  its  nature  at  leall,  though  the 
knowledge  of  its  objefl  was  not  fo  fully  unfolded  to  them.)  fThe  faith  under  the  law 
was  that  of  an  infant,  or  flave,  to  his  preceptor,  or  mailer,  founded  chiefly  on  fear : the 
faith  of  the  chriftian  is  a rational  confidence  in  a Father,  and  in  an  afiedionate  guide 
given  him  by  that  Father,  founded  on  gratitude,  and  reciprocal  love. 

Notwithftanding  this  difference,  the  faith  under  the  law,  that  blind  and  flavilh  rather 
than  enlightened  and  filial  faith,  was  an  introdudion  to  the  rational  and  filial  religion  of 
the  gofpel.  This  introdudion  was  made  cautioufly  and  preparatorily  in  the  following 
manner.  In  the  firft  place,  as  mankind,  and  particularly  the  Jews,  were  yet  too  feeble 
to  be  led  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  God  by  a rational  and  filial  faith,  this  intermediate 
ftate  was  necelfary  to  teach  them  morality,  and  give  them  ftrong  religious  imprelTions 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  was  necelfary  to  awaken  in  them  an  attention  to  the  dilferent 
confequences  of  various  thoughts  and  adions,  that  they  might  regulate  their  condud 
by  an  attention  to  thofe  confequences.  In  the  fecond  place,  it  was  necelfary  to  keep 
weak  and  ignorant  men  under  wholefome  reftraint,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  brutal 
ignorance,  atheifm,  and  a denial  of  Providence,  or  into  wild  and  dilfolute  fuperftition 
and  polytheifm.  This  the  apoftle  particularly  points  out  by  the  appellation  of  a fchool- 
mailer.  Thirdly,  whilft  the  law,  ever  threatening,  noticed  fin  by  its  ordinances,  and 
particularly  by  its  fin  and  trelpafs-ofterings,*  denouncing  as  criminal  errors,  or  failings, 
partly  unavoidable,  partly  not  punifliable  as  civil  offences,  it  was  eftabliflied  as 
a fymbolical  lelfon,  adapted  to  the  underftandings  of  mankind  at  that  period,  to  teach 
them  the  elfeds,  guilt,  and  pernicioufnefs  of  the  flighteft  tranfgrelfion.  Thus,  whilft 
it  was  appointed  to  teach  men  the  exillence  of  fin,  it  prepared  them  for  a more  ready 
reception  of  Chrift,  and  his  dodrine  of  penitence  and  forgivenefs  of  fins. 


* Thefe  fin  and  trefpafs-ofFerings,  letting  afide  their  typical  nature,  fieem  to  have  been  chiefly  a kind  of 
ecclcfiaftical  pennance,  by  undergoing  which  the  offender  was  excufed  from  a flight  ban,  or  excommunication. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  that  men  had  no  idea,  or  at  moft  a very  confined  and  imperfeft  one, 
of  morality,  and  of  the  guilt  and  pernicioufnefs  of  immoral  condu61r,  acknowledging 
perhaps  only  fome  extremely  great  crimes  as  injurious  and  deferving  punifhmenc;  they 
muft  necefiarily  be  more  cold  to  the  enunciation  of  grace  and  forgivenefs,  which  in 
their  opinion  they  did  not  want,  more  infenfible  to  the  call  to  amend  their  thoughts 
and  adlions,  and  difpofed  to  confider  the  gofpel  requifites  to  falvation  as  extremely 
rigid  and  overftrained.  Here  holds  the  faying  of  the  apoftle ; the  natural  man^  that  is 
the  merely  fenfual,  uninfl;ru6led,  uncultivated  man,  whether  on  account  of  any  thing 
that  may  be  deemed  his  own  fault,  or  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
received  not  the  things  of  the  Jpirit  of  God:  for  they  are  foolifmefs  unto  him:  neither  can  he 
know  them.  An  underftanding  cultivated  and  enlightened,  in  a certain  degree,  is 
neceflary  to  a rational  convicStion  of  the  truths  of  chriftianity.  Becauje  they  are  fpiritually 
difcerned:  they  muft  be  judged  by  reafon.  On  this  account  I am  inclined  to  believe  it 
is  that  the  Malabars,  North  Americans,  Hottentots,  and  other  wholly  uncivilized 
nations  are  fo  deaf  to  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel ; though  I do  not  confider  it  as  the  foie 
caufe  of  the  difficulty,  nay  almoft  impoffibility,  of  convincing  them  of  the  truths  of 
chriftianity  in  a rational  manner.  They  want  that  degree  of  cultivation  neceflary  to 
their  finding  the  gofpel  worthy  of  acceptance  on  rational  grounds.  Hov/  far  the  more 
civilized  nations,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  were' converted  to-  chriftianity  when 
the  gofpel  was  firft  preached,  were  prepared,  and  received  the  neceffary  fufceptibility 
of  the  pure  and  rational  religion  of  Jefus  by  other  difpenfations  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I fhall  not  here  inquire,  as  it  would  carry  me  too  far.  Still  it  appears  to  me 
probable  that  the  benevolent  and  impartial  Father  of  mankind  did  not  leave  them 
without  fome  means  to  this  purpofe,  making  up  to  them  the  want  of  the  Mofaic  dif- 
penfation  and  inftruftion  by  other  preparatory  helps,  fo  far  at  leaft  that  they  alfo  might 
receive  the  roots  of  chriftianity;  as  it  is  declared  that  the  heathen  have  fellowffiip  in  the 
gofpel,  and  that  chriftianity  fhould  be  the  religion  of  all  men,  not  of  a particular 
people,  or  a national  religion,  as  all  at  that  time  known  were.  Thus  the  flock  of  the 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  were  gradually  to  overffiadow  the  whole  earth,  after  its 
inhabitants,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  reafon  and  morals,  were  become  capable  and 
worthy  of  enjoying  its  wholefome  fruit,  and  refrelhing  themfelves  under  its  grateful 
lhade,  muft  at  leaft  have  been  capable  of  being  planted  amongft  the  heathen. 

Laftly,  This  ftate  of  privilege  under  the  law,  wherein  the  Ifraelites  were  confined 
to  a ftavifh  obedience,  and  tied  down  by  the  whole  of  their  religious  fyftem  to  blind 
fubmiffion,  whilft  every  thing  was  prefcribed  to  them,  and  nothing  left  to  their  own 
judgment,  prepared  them  for  a ftate,  in  which  obedience  it  is  true  was  required,  yet 
not  the  obedience  of  a flave,  but  of  a child,  who  obeys  from  confidence  in  a wife  and 
affe6lionate  father ; who  obeys,  becaufe  he  is  aware  that  his  obedience  is  neceflfary  and 
advantageous  to  him ; who  obeys,  becaufe  he  perceives  that  this  filial  obedience  and 
confidence  in  his  father’s  commands  are  the  bed  and  only  means  of  augmenting  and 
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extending  his  virtue,  knowledge  and  happinefs.  In  this  view  the  law  may  be  compared 
with  the  difficult  and  laborious  exercifes  impofed  on  the  learner  of  any  art,  in  which  he 
Is  left  to  furmount  greater  difficulties  than  occur  in  adual  praftice,  that  his  abilities 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  the  greateft  exertions.  In  this  view  perhaps  it  was  that 
Jefus  termed  his  religious  fyftem  an  eafier  yoke,  and  a lighter  burden,  compared  with 
the  yoke  of  ceremonies,  and  the  weight  of  ordinances  under  the  law : and  the  apoftle 
reprefents  the  chriftians  who  are  freed  from  it  as  perfons  arrived  at  a ftate  of  reft. 

Let  me  alfo  obferve  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  apoftle  Paul,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Mofaic  difpenfation,  with  all  its  rites  and  injundtions,  as  a ffiadow  of  what  was  to  be, 
the  fubftance  of  which  was  in  Jefus,  and  on  this  ground  urges  the  abolition  of  the  law, 
m.eant  principally  that  the  religion  of  Mofes  was  a preparation  and  introdudlion  to  the 
more  perfeft  religion  of  Chrift,  in  the  manner  above  related.  At  leaft  the  ordinances 
relative  to  unclean  meats,  new  moons  and  fabbaths,  could  not  properly  be  fo  deemed  in 
any  other  fenfe.  And  as  it  is  fo  clearly  faid  that  thefe  were  fliadows  of  a future  fubftance, 
we  may  prefume  from  analogy  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Mofaic  ordinances  could  not  be 
fo  in  a more  exalted  or  efficacious  fignification.  How  far  the  facrifices  were  an  exception 
to  this,  and,  confidered  as  types,  were  preparatory  in  a higher  fenfe,  I will  not  at  prefent 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

From  the  explanation  I have  given  of  the  words  of  the  apoftle  that  have  been  objedted 
to  me,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  far  from  contradicting  my  idea  of  faith,  they  tend  to 
confirm  it.  But,  whilft  I make  confidence  the  firft  and  original  idea  of  faith,  I by  no 
means  deny  that  in  the  apoftolical  writings  faith  often  implies  the  general  belief  and 
practice  of  chriftianity.  My  endeavour  has  been  rather  to  ftiew  in  what  manner  the 
word  faith  muft  have  acquired  this  general  fignification,  by  means  of  a juft  connection 
with  its  original  more  limited  one.  Neither  have  I the  leaft  doubt,  but  this  develope- 
ment  of  the  Idea  will  enable  any  one  to  underftand  aright  every  particular  paflage  in 
the  writings  of  Paul,  where  faith  and  the  law  occur  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

If  it  be  afked,  what  truths  are  properly  the  objeCts  of  a chriftian’s  faith;  I would 
anfwer,  that,  from  the  nature  and  defign  of  chriftianity ; all  thofe  truths,  in  an  efpecial 
if  not  exclufive  fenfe,  appear  to  be  fo,  the  knowledge  of  which  makes  us  capable,  fit, 
and  ready  to  receive  Chrift  as  our  guide  to  conduCl  us  to  God,  to  religious  virtue,  and 
to  true  happinefs,  giving  ourfelves  up  to  his  direction,  and  following  his  inftruCtions. 
Firft  of  all,  then,  they  include  all  that  we  muft  fuppofe  of  Jefus  to  confide  in  him  as  a 
trufty  and  divine  guide,  and  every  thing  by  which  he  has  confirmed  his  claim  to  our 
confidence.  What  thefe  things  are  I have  already  pointed  out,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
rational  grounds  of  faith.  As  he  has  aflerted  that  he  was  fent  by  God  to  man,  with 
full  powers  and  authority,  to  be  the  light  and  life  of  the  world,  for  which  purpofes  he 
announced  himfelf,  we  have  only  to  admit  the  truth  of  liis  aflertion  on  rational  grounds. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  an  exaCt  and  perfeCl  knowledge  of  the  exalted  and  myfterious  rela- 
tion lie  bears  to  our  heavenly  Father  is  not  ahjoliitcly  necejfary,  to  oblige  us  to  the  ftriCleft 
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exercife  of  that  in  which  he  frequently  makes  the  whole  duty  of  his  followers  to  confift, 
the  hearkening  to  his  voice,  and  keeping  his  word.  I will  not  prefume  to  fay  that,  if 
we  were  capable  of  difcovering  fomething  more  clear  and  accurate  refpedling  that  rela- 
tion, and  it  could  be  made  intelligible  to  us  by  juft  images,  or  analogous  and  proper 
expreftions,  it  would  not  tend,  not  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  a laudable  curiofity  merely,  but 
to  the  ftrengthening  of  our  faith  in  him,  and  increafe  of  our  reverence  for  him.  It  may 
be  a duty,  therefore,  for  thofe  who  have  capacity  and  leifure  enough,  to  enter  on  this 
deep  and  myfterious  inveftigation,  that  they  may  extend  their  knowledge  by  a diligent 
and  humble  inquiry.  But  I once  more  repeat  that  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  abjolutely 
necejfary  to  our  believing  in  Jefus,  and  being  faved  through  him,  that' we  fliould  have 
a perfe6t,  clear,  and  determinate  conception  of  his  proper  nature ; if  we  but  know  in 
what  relation  he  ftands  to  us ; and  if  we  but  thoroughly  believe  that  he  is  endowed 
with  divine  wifdom,  virtue^  and  power  fufficient  to  accomplifli  what  he  was  to  perform 
for  us,  and  that  we  muft  hearken  to  him  as  we  would  hearken  to  God,  and  fo  honour 
the  Son  as  we  would  honour  the  Father.  And  this,  I think,  is  fo  clearly  and  frequently 
faid  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  we  muft  deem  it  a divine  teftimony  of  Jefus,  and 
believe  it  on  that  teftimony,  though  we  cannot  attain  to  this  convidlion  by  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  Jefus,  an  inquiry  beftrewed  with  metaphyfical  fubtilties,  whilft  after 
all,  as  others  have  already  obferved,*  it  gives  no  more  certainty  or  fatisfa61;ion  with 
refped  to  our  juftification,  than  the  mere  belief  in  the  above-mentioned  teftimonies  of 
God  concerning  Jefus,  as  whatever  we  infer  relative  to  his  nature  muft  be  in  like 
manner  founded  on  teftimonies  of  fcripture,  and  not  derived  from  logical  truths. 

If  then  fuch  fpeculative  queftions  and  difputes  may  be  fet  afide,  without  detriment 
to  the  pradlical  religion  of  Jefus,  I would  divide  the  dodlrines  and  truths  which  form 
the  proper  objedl  of  chriftian  faith  into  thofe  which  defcribe  to  us  and  elucidate  the 
fentiments,  virtues,  and  perfedlions  of  chriftianity,  and  thofe  which  include  all  the 
motives  or  inducements  we  have  to  endeavour  after  thofe  fentiments,  virtues,  and 
perfedtions.  To  the  firft  clafs  belong  all  the  com.mands  and  precepts  given  us  by 
Chrift,  partly  in  exprefs  words,  partly  in  his  condudl  and  example,  which,  as  he  was 
the  declared  image  of  God,  have  to  us  the  force  of  laws.  Though  many  of  thefe 
precepts  were  fuch  as  might  have  been,  and  aflually  were,  difcovered  by  the  reafon  of 
many  philolbphers  unclouded  by  prejudice,  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  Chrift’s 
appearance,  yet  there  were  feveral,  fuch  for  inftance  as  thofe  relative  to  purity  of  defires 
and  manners,  love  of  our  enemies,  &c.  which  he  firft  announced.  Thus  thefe  were 


* See  the  excellent  traA  on  the  utility  of  the  office  of  a preacher,  and  the  qualifications  for  it,  Ueber  die 
Nutxbarkeit  des  Predigamls,  und  deren  Beforderung,  S.  146.  where  it  is  faid  : “ after  all  my  notions  concern- 
ing die  perfon  of  Chrift,  I muft  at  laft  rely  on  the  teftimony  of  the  holy  fcriptures  (fuppofing  that  my 
notions  actually  agree  with  them)  as  I before  relied  on  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel  for  the  forgivenefs  of  my 
fins.” 
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objedls  of  faith  to  the  wifer  few,  as  well  as  to  the  many,  whofe  uncultivated  under- 
ftandings  could  embrace  fcarcely  any  part  of  morality  except  through  faith. 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  many  difcordant  notions  prevail  amongft 
chriftians.  In  my  opinion,  however,  they  might  eafily  be  reconciled,  or,  at  lead,  the 
difputes  concerning  them  would  be  condufled  with  lefs  heat  and  animofity,  if  all  were 
agreed  on  the  principle  that  thefe  truths  have  no  intrinfic  value  and  importance,  but 
are  fo  far  valuable  only  as  they  are  motives  and  aids  to  chriftian  reditude.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  clear  that,  according  to  the  difpofitions  and  different  ways  of  thinking 
of  men,  this  or  that  notion  of  Chrift’s  merits  towards  us  will  make  an  impreffion  on 
one,  which  it  will  not  on  another;  and  this  or  that  fuppofition  would  produce  an  effedl 
in  one,  of  which  in  another  it  would  fail.  To  make  this  clear  by  an  example,  which 
relates  to  the  point  in  queftion : he  who  confiders  his  former  difobedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  as  an  immediate  offence  to  his  divine  majefty,  and  indeed  an 
offence  infinite  in  degree,  may  confider  faith  in  a proper  atonement  of  the  offended  and 
wrathful  Deity  by  the  blood  of  Jefus  neceffary  to  a peaceful  affurance  of  forgivenefs. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that,  whilft  he  thinks  the  former,  he  muff  believe  the  latter,  in 
order  to  be  at  peace,  and  to  have  courage  to  fet  about  a frefii  obedience.  Thus  it 
fhould  feem  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  apoftles,  who  were  accuftomed  to  bloody 
facrifices,  and  confidered  the  principle  of  the  law,  that  there  was  no  forgivenefs  without 
fhedding  of  blood,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable  principle  of  God's  government,  might 
be  fooner  reconciled  to  chriftianity,  by  which  all  facrifices  were  aboliffied,  when  the 
apoftle  reprefented  to  them  the  death  of  Jefus,  which  he  fuffered  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  on  account  of  their  fins,  and  which  was  in  this  view  a facrifice,  as  the  great 
trefpafs-offering,  by  which  all  was  at  once  accompliflied.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  conceive  fin  and  difobedience  to  be  not  fo  properly 
an  offence  againft  the  immutable,  all-fiifficient,  and  ever  bleffed  God,  as  a real 
calamity  to  the  finner,  and  an  offence  againft  himfelf:  if  his  idea  of  the  punifhments 
of  God  be,  that  they  are  of  no  fervice  to  maintain  the  divine  majefty,  or  fatisfy  his 
vindidive  juftice,  reprefented  too  much  like  that  of  frail  man,  but  that  they  are 
ordered,  and  neceffarily  ordered  by  infinite  goodnefs,  for  the  benefit  of  finful  man,  to 
warn  him  of  his  errors,  and  recall  him  from  them,  and  confequently  are  to  be  con- 


* Very  different  Is  it  in  this  refpeft  with  the  Jews  of  our  days.  As  they  have  long  defirted  from  offering 
up  facrifices,  and  this  part  of  their  worlhip  is  fallen  into  difufc,  they  can  no  longer  deem  facrifices  an  indif- 
pcnfable  condition  of  the  remiffion  of  fins.  Hence  reprefenting  to  them  that  Jefus  was  the  great  fin-offering 
for  the  oftences  of  mankind  does  not  make  an  impreffion  upon  their  minds  advantageous  to  chriftianity,  as 
they  perceive  not  the  neceffity  of  fuch  an  offering.  They  believe  that  God  can  and  will  forgive  fins,  with- 
out being  moved  to  it  by  a fm-offering,  from  his  inexhauftible  mercy.  T'o  this,  and  not  to  any  facrifice, 
they  think  they  muft  have  recourfe.  Thus  the  reprefentation  of  the  death  of  Jefus  as  a proper  atonement  to 
divine  vengeance  is  fo  far  from  being  calculated  to  render  chriftianity  more  pleafing  and  acceptable  to  the 
prefent  Jews,  that  it  tends  rather  to  confirm  all  their  prejudices  againft  it. 
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fidered  as  means,  not  as  ends ; he  may  confider  the  death  of  Jefus  as  neceffary,  but 
only  on  this  account  that  God  might  give  us  a firm  aflurance  of  his  readinefs  to  for- 
give fins,  and  excite  us  to  embrace  the  comfort  arifing  from  that  forgivenefs,  and  to 
drive  after  a grateful  truth  and  obedience.  The  merits  of  Chrifl,  and  efpecially  his 
death,  would  be  deemed  important  and  be  reverenced  by  a chriftian  of  this  way  of 
thinking,  though  he  could  not  convince  himfelf  that  he  ought  to  underftand  literally  fuch 
exprefiions  of  fcripture  as,  the  blood  of  Chrift  cleanfes  us  from  all  fin,  we  are  reconciled 
to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  took  all  our  fins  upon  himfelf,  &c. 
or  though  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  imputation  of  the  fins  of  another,  or  of  the 
obedience  and  righteoufnefs  of  another,  taken  in  a ftrid:  fenfe,  accord  with  the 
mercifulnefs  of  God.  Such  a chriftian,  however,  muft  believe  that  all  which  Chrift 
did  and  fuffered  was  highly  meritorious,  that  all  his  fervices  to  mankind  were  crowned 
by  his  death,  that  this  was  a moft  magnanimous  facrifice,  and,  in  Ihort,  that  Jefus  did 
for  us  every  thing  that  one  man  could  do  for  another.  He  would  find  in  the  death 
of  Chrift  incitements  to  the  moft  heartfelt  gratitude  towards  him,  and  to  an  imitation 
of  his  condubV,  if  his  notions  of  its  defign,  utility  and  neceffity  were  fomewhat  like 
the  following.  In  the  firft  place  we  will  fuppofe  him  to  believe,  on  the  divine 
authority,  that  the  Lord  of  our  falvation  was  to  be  made  perfedl  by  fuffering  death ; 
or  that  Jelus  could  not  have  been  our  fuccour,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  in  which 
we  need  fuccour,  if  he  had  only  been  born  and  lived  for  us,  without  dying  for  us  alfo. 
Lie  would  find  it  highly  proper  that  he,  who  was  intended  for  a pattern  to  creatures 
that  could  only  be  made  happy  by  fufferings,  Ihould,  as  the  leader  of  mortal  man,  go 
through  fufferings  to  dominion,  and  guide  them  through  the  gloomy  path  of  death : 
a leader,  from  whom  they  fhould  learn,  with  unfhaken  reliance  on  the  affifting  and 
fupporting  grace  of  their  heavenly  Father,  to  go  through  all  the  toils  and  affliftions 
of  this  life,  and  to  fubmit  to  that  painful  and  terrible  fcene  which  even  his  beloved 
Son  could  not  efcape.  He  would  find  it  highly  meet  that  Jefus  in  death  fhould 
exhibit  a pattern  of  thofe  magnanimous  fentiments  and  virtues,  by  the  imitation  of 
which  we  might  exalt  and  ennoble  an  event  fo  humiliating  to  man.  Moreover,  the 
death  of  Jefus  would  appear  to  him  a matter  highly  conducive  to  his  peace  and  com- 
fort, when  connedled  with  his  return  to  life  and  refurreflion,  which  fo  quickly  followed. 
It  would  then  be  to  him  the  moft  certain  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  to  all  who 
believe  in  him:  I live,  that  ye  alfo  might  receive  life.  In  his  opinion  our  heavenly 
guide  would  thus,  in  his  moft  perfedt  life,  and  eternal  effence,  have  ftiewn  his  followers 
what  they  had  to  hope  and  expedt.  Confidering  how  neceffary  the  well-founded  hope 
of  a happy  immortality  is  to  excite  and  promote  chriftian  virtue ; confidering  that  all 
other  motives  would  have  little  or  no  effedt  on  the  human  mind,  that  all  muft 
ultimately  centre  in  this  hope,  and  receive  from  it  their  chief  force  ■,  he  would  think 
the  queftion,  why  Chrift  fhould  die,  fufficiently  refolved  if  he  knew  no  other  anfwer. 
Jt  was  neceffary  for  him  to  die  that  he  might  arife  again;  and  for  him  to  arife 
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again,  that  he  might  convince,  by  an  adlual  proof,  adapted  to  their  underftandings, 
the  immenfe  number  of  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  being  perfuaded  of  a future 
ftate  by  probable  or  folid  arguments  3 remove  all  diftruft  of  this  moft  beneficial 
and  important  truth  from  the  minds  of  the  more  thinking  j and  place  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  divine  mifiion,  and  the  validity  of  his  dodlrines,  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt.  Probably  he  would  imagine  that  the  death  of  Jefus  might  be  confidered 
as  a natural  event,  perfefUy  according  with  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  the 
llate  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  Confidering  the  religious  notions  and  opinions  that 
prevailed  amongft  that  people,  their  elders,  and  men  of  learning,  at  the  time  of  Chrift’s 
coming;  he  might  believe  that  fuch  a reformer,  who  combated  their  dearefi:  prejudices; 
ftripped  off  the  mafic  from  hypocrify  and  fuperftition ; preached,  inftead  of  mere 
outward  ceremonies,  the  worfhipping  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth ; inflead  of  a corrupt 
and  mutilated  morality,  pure  rational  virtue;  inftead  of  a blind  religious  zeal,  and  a 
partial  love  and  benevolence  confined  to  men  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  an  enlight- 
ened zeal  for  God,  and  univerfal  philanthropy  ; teaching  men,  to  expert  the  proper 
reward  of  virtue  in  the  internal  happinefs  refulting  from  goodnefs  of  heart;  the  fentiment 
of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  nobler  pleafures  of  a future  and  better  ftate,  inftead 
of  the  temporal  and  external  advantages  of  this  world ; and  adling  in  a manner 
diametrically  oppofite  to  all  their  earthly  hopes  and  expedtations ; could  not,  without 
a miraculous  interpofition  of  Providence,  have  experienced  any  other  fate  than  that 
of  Jefus.  Thus,  would  he  conceive,  muft  he  have  been  hated,  perfecuted,  and  put 
to  death.  Why  then,  would  he  afic,  fiiould  Providence  have  prevented,  by  a miracle, 
this  natural  event,  when  it  ferved  to  confirm  the  uprightnefs  and  truth  of  Chrift, 
whofe  fufferings  and  death  ferved  to  difplay  his  excellent  and  divine  chara6ter,  and 
place  it  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  pleafing  light  ? When  befides,  his  perlbn  muft 
become  more  worthy,  his  moral  charadler  more  eftimable,  and  his  merits  more  im- 
portant and  affe6ling  to  mankind,  by  what  he  fuffered  as  their  benefactor  and  faviour ; 
whilft  thus  redeemed  man  muft  be  drawn  and  knitted  to  him  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of 
gratitude  ? Muft  not  truth,  wifdom  and  virtue  be  profited  by  whatever  tended  to 
promote  a reverential  efteem,  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  lively  thankfulnefs  for  the  bloody 
facrifice  of  our  Redeemer  ? Can  we  love,  admire  and  adore  the  rnoft  perfeCt  pattern 
of  wifdom  and  virtue  in  human  nature,  not  from  efteem  merely,  but,  as  he  gave  his 
life  for  us,  from  gratitude,  without  being  moved  to  imitate  his  virtue  and  goodnefs  ? 
Why  fiaould  Providence  have  miraculoufiy  interpofed  to  prevent  the  fulferings  and 
death  of  Jefus,  when  they  could  not  but  excite,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  believe  in 
him,  an  abhorrence  of  thofe  moral  evils  which  occafioned  them,  and  from  the  dominion 
and  confequences  of  which  nothing  but  the  facrifice  of  himfelf  could  deliver  the  finful 
world?  Such  a chriftian  as  we  are  defcribing  would  naturally  conclude:  a ftate,  from 
which  nothing  but  the  extreme  abafement,  and  moft  magnanimous  facrifice  of  fo  emi- 
nently exalted  a perfon  could  emancipate  us,  muft  have  been  in  the  higheft  degree 
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corrupt,  perilous,  and  deftrudtive : an  evil,  that  could  require  fo  dear  a remedy,  mull 
have  been  a great  and  moft  deteftable  evil. 

Now  let  thefe  notions  Hand  or  fall  by  their  intrinfic  worth.  It  will  be  of  the  higheft 
importance,  to  inquire  into  their  efficacy  with  refpeft  to  promoting  diligence  and  zeal 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  an  imitation  of  Chrift,  which  is  fo  flrongly  inculcated  in 
fcripture.  To  ffiorten  this  inquiry,  let  us  compare  what  he  has  done  and  ffiffered  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  to  the  endeavours  of  a magnanimous  and  benevolent  man,  who 
feeks  to  deliver  his  loft  unhappy  brother  from  the  hands  of  thofe  by  whom  he  has  been 
led  to  perdition. 

Let  us  fuppofe  it  neceflary  to  this  purpofe,  not  only  that  the  good  brother  fhould 
open  the  eyes  of  his  feduced  kinfman  to  his  errors,  ftiew  him  the  abyfs  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  into  which  he  would  plunge  ftill  deeper,  point  out  to  him  the  better 
way  in  which  he  ffiould  go,  and  excite  him  to  break  his  difgraceful  chains  j but  that  his 
endeavours  to  deliver  this  brother  ffiould  expofe  him  to  the  hatred,  malice,  and  per- 
fecution  of  his  feducers,  all  the  effeds  of  whofe  enmity  and  rancour  he  muft  undergo; 
and  in  ffiort,  that  he  can  only  fave  his  brother  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  If  now  he 
refolve  to  fubmit  to  all  this,  and  fteadfaftly  purfue  his  affedionate  purpofe,  undeterred 
by  toil,  danger,  and  contumely,  what  muft  we  naturally  expeift  from  fuch  an  heroic 
inftance  of  unconquerable  greatnefs  of  foul  ? Will  not  he  who  is  delivered,  if  he  have 
a lively  conception  of  what  his  brother  has  done  and  fuffered  for  him,  confider  his  for- 
mer blindnefs  and  error  with  more  inward  forrow,  ffiame,  and  repentance,  the  more  it 
coft  his  deliverer  ? When  he  refledls  that  his  brother,  regardlefs  of  himfelf,  facrificed 
his  eafe  and  reputation ; when  he  views  the  fears  and  wounds  on  his  body,  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  benevolent  undertaking ; how  will  the  feelings  of  his  mind,  that  would 
otherwife  have  remained  infenfible,  be  awakened  ! However  torpid  his  fenfibility  might 
hitherto  have  been,  will  he  not  be  moved  and  excited  to  the  moft  lively  gratitude 
towards  his  deliverer,  to  admiration  of  his  benevolent  and  virtuous  difpofition,  and  to 
a refolution  of  purfuing  the  path  to  which  his  brother  has  brought  him  back  ? If  we 
can  think  this ; and  if  it  be  difficult  to  find  another  way  in  which  a man  can  be  more 
naturally  and  certainly  excited  to  good,  than  this,  which  engages  every  moral  motive 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue ; the  notions  of  the  chriftian  above  deferibed  cannot  be  detri- 
mental to  chriftianity  in  a praftical  view,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  in  other 
refpedls.  Under  the  promifed  acceptance  of  God,  he  would  perform,  incomparably 
better,  his  duty  to  his  divine  benefactor,  the  feeds  of  which  already  exifted  in  his  nature. 
He  would  think  it  the  more  unnecelTary  that  the  univerfally  beneficial  death  of  Jefus 
ffiould  be  prevented  by  a miracle,  as  permitting  it  was  no  injuftice  to  him  who  fufiered 
it  willingly,  and  God  could  fully  compenfate  all  his  fufferings  by  the  moft  glorious 
reward. 

Such  perhaps  would  be  the  notion  of  the  deftination  of  Jefus,  and  the  defign  and  ufe 
of  his  fufferings  and  death,  formed  by  one  who  could  not  reconcile  the  fyftematic 
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opinion  of  a particular  mediation  and  atonement  with  his  ideas  of  God,  his  attributes, 
his  paternal  relation  to  man,  the  intent  of  punifhment  in  general,  and  of  that  of  a father 
in  particular.  We  will  not  determine,  whether  fuch  a notion  be  fufficiently  complete, 
and  comprife  the  full  meaning  of  thofe  paffages  which  mention  the  deftination  of  Jefus, 
and  the  purpofe  of  his  death  : as  it  hitherto  remains  undecided,  whether,  on  account  of 
certain  difficulties,  we  be  authorized  to  rejed  the  literal  meaning  of  fuch  paffages,  and, 
laying  afide  fome  particular  modes  of  expreffion,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  general  point, 
that  the  fufferings  of  Chrift  were  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  a fource  of  falvation. 
This,  however,  I think  may  be  maintained  that,  with  fuch  a notion,  defedive  as  it 
may  be,  a chriftian,  whofe  way  of  thinking  is  as  we  have  above  defcribed,  may  poffefs 
a faith  in  Chrift,  capable  of  quieting  his  mind,  and  amending  his  heart.  He  may 
poffefs  a faith  not  derogatory  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  chriftian  religion:  believ- 
ing that  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  is  alfo  the  Father  of  all  men^ 
that  he  has  and  ftiews  paternal  fentiments,  purpofes,  and  determinations  with  refped  to 
them, ; and  that  owing  to  this  paternal  love  he  fent  them  his  Son,  to  bring  them  back 
to  himfelf,  to  a knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  love  and  exercife  of  virtue,  and  to  eternal 
happinefs : believing  that  the  Son  effeded  this  partly  by  the  information,  that  God 
was  their  Father  in  the  moft  comprehenfive  and  confolatory  fenfe,  that  he  would  for- 
give all  paft  difobedience,  if  fucceeded  by  repentance  and  obedience,  that  this  obedi- 
ence confifted  in  the  pradice  of  his  injundions  and  the  imitation  of  his  example,  that 
the  ceremonial  religion  of  the  Jews  was  abolifhed,  that  worfliipping  in  fpirit  and  in 
truth,  or  faith  made  adive  through  love  alone  was  of  any  avail,  and  that  a fpiritual, 
heavenly,  and  eternal  felicity  would  be  the  reward  and  inheritance  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers; and  partly  by  his  whole  life,  his  condud,  his  fate,  his  death  and  refurredion, 
in  which  he  not  only  confirmed  his  miffion  in  the  cleareft  manner,  but  performed  every 
thing  neceffary  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  that  man  himfelf  could  not  perform,  removed 
every  obftacle  which  he  himfelf  could  not  furmount,  and  by  his  fpirit  gave  them  all  the 
excitement,  hope,  affiftance,  and  fupport  neceffary  to  their  following  him  with  truth  and 
fteadfaftnefs.  I will  not  prefume  to  deny  that  thefe  fundamental  dodrines  of  chiifti- 
anity  may  be  farther  developed,  and  more  precifely  determined.  How  they  are  dif- 
played  in  theological  fyftems,  according  to  different  confeffions  of  faith,  is  well  known 
to  every  learned  reader.  But  let  me  obferve,  my  defign  is  only  to  illuftrate  my  text  by 
a few  remarks,  not  to  write  a fyftem  of  theology.  I fliall  now,  therefore,  return  to 
our  author,  and  examine  how  the  idea  of  faith  here  given  may  be  reconciled  with  what 
he  fays  on  the  fubjed. 

In  the  firft  place  ; faith  is  the  means  through  which  we  fsall  not  perifo,  but  have  ever- 
lajling  life.  If  by  faith  in  Chrift  we  underftand  an  adive  efficacious  confidence  in  him,- 
according  to  the  relation  in  which  he  has  revealed  himfelf  to  us,  fo  that  this  faith  is  the 
ground  of  our  amendment,  as  well  as  of  our  affurance : a faith  in  him,  not  only  as  the 
meffenger  of  God’s  forgivenefs,  but  as  a mediator,  and  a guide  to  the  adual  enjoyment 
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of  it : nothing  can  be  more  fuitable  to  man’s  nature,  or  conducive  to  the  end,  than 
God’s  defign  of  bringing  man  to  eternal  life  through  faith  in  Chrift. 

Secondly  : By  means  of  faith  in  him  our  fins  will  be  forgiven^  and  the  punifhment  of  them 
will  be  averted.  This  forgivenefs  is  adually  his  work,  either  as  he  efFc6ts  it  with  God 
for  us,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  and  reconciles  him  to  man,  or  as  he  gives  us  an  aflurance  of 
the  divine  forgivenefs,  and  renders  us  capable  of  enjoying  it  j and  our  faith,  this 
active  truft;  in  him,  is,  on  our  fide,  the  mean  by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  beneficence. 

Thirdly : Faith  in  Chrift  the  righteous  will  fupply  the  place  of  that  right eoufnefs^  and 
finlefs  perfctlion,  to  which  we  cannot  attain.  It  may  be  faid  of  the  chriftian’s  faith  in  Jefus, 
that  it  fupplies  the  place  of  perfedl  righteoufnefs,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  with  as  much 
juftice  as  we  might  fay  of  an  infant,  that  all  his  duties  and  virtues  confift  in  an  obedient 
confidence  in  his  wifer  and  affeftionate  parents,  and  in  fubmiffion  to  their  necefifary  and 
falutary  guidance.  The  more  perfe6t  the  child’s  confidence  in  its  parents  and  their 
inftruftions,  and  the  chriftian’s  in  Chrift  and  his  precepts,  the  better  each  fulfils  his 
duty,  is  obedient  and  virtuous. 

Fourthly  : Yet  this  faith  doth  not  make  void  thelaw^  but  eftablifhes  it.  This  our  author 
feems  to  advance  as  a limitation.  But  according  to  the  idea  I have  given  of  faith  it 
requires  no  fuch  limitation,  no  caution  againft  its  abufe.  For  our  faith,  muft  be 
thoroughly  aflive,  fince  the  ultimate  end  of  Chrift’s  coming  into  the  world  was  to  make 
us  good  and  happy.  As  little  necelTary  was  it  to  obferve  that  a mere  ajfurance,  or 
ftrong  perfuafion  of  a man's  own  falvation^  is  neither  a condition ^ nor  a pledge  of  it.  For 
this  aflfurance  is  not  an  a£live  faith  in  Jefus,  our  guide.  In  faft,  I have  no  con- 
fidence in  a guide,  who  could  and  would  conduft  me  to  the  defired  place,  if  it  be  not 
adlive,  or  if  it  do  not  impel  me  to  follow  him.  An  affurancc  or  perfuafion  that  he 
could  condudt  me  rightly,  however  ftrong  it  may  be,  or  however  I may  intend  to  honour 
him  by  it  j or  the  idea,  however  lively,  that  he  has  already  led  me  to  the  place, 
though  I have  not  yet  taken  a fingle  ftep;  is  mere  felf-deceptlon,  and  not  that  confidence 
which  I ought  to  have  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a confidence  is  by  no  means  in- 
confiftent  with  the  doubt  whether  I be  diligent,  adtive,  and  indefatigable  in  following 
my  guide,  or  whether  my  confidence  be  fufficiently  efficacious.  Thus  it  is  very  pof- 
fible  that  a chriftian  may  have  a faving  faith,  an  efficacious  truft  in  Jefus,  without  an 
abfolute  aflurance  of  his  being  in  a ftate  of  grace.  This  doubt,  however,  can  only  con- 
fift in  a man’s  objedling  to  himfelf  that  he  is  not  fufficiently  diligent  and  zealous  in  his 
faith,  and  in  the  love  and  pradlice  of  what  is  good.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  a chrif- 
tian, who  demonftrates  his  faith  by  imitating  Jefus,  has  little  caufe  to  doubt  of  his  being 
in  a ftate  of  grace,  becaufe  he  has  not  fuch  lively  feelings  of  love  towards  Chrift,  and  joy 
in  him,  as  he  might  wifh.  He  who  truly  and  indefatigably  follows  his  guide,  may  reft 
affured  that  he  will  be  led  right  by  him,  and  that  he  pofTeftTes  the  necefifary  confi- 
dence 
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dence  in  him,  though  he  may  wifh  this  confidence  accompanied  with  more  joyfulnefsj 
and  with  more  lively  fentiments  of  love  and  gratitude. 

Fifthly;  ’The  advantage  of  faith  is  ^ that,  by  its  means,  the  righteoufnefs  and  death  of 
Chriji  will  fave  us  from  our  fms.  If  this  be  confident  with  the  foregoing,  faith  in  Chrifi: 
the  righteous,  who  has  given  himfelf  for  us,  not  only  comforts,  but  faves  us;  that  is, 
we  mud  believe  Chrid  was  righteous  for  us,  not  to  impart  to  us  his  righteoufnefs,  but 
to  recommend  righteoufnefs  to  us  in  the  mod  powerful  manner,  to  deter  us  from  fin, 
to  difplay  to  us  the  odioufnefs  of  its  form,  &c.  When  all  that  he  did  and  fuffered 
is  confidered  in  this  way,  particularly  in  a moral  view,  we  are  adually  faved  fiom  our 
fins,  through  faith  in  his  righteoufnefs  and  death.  How  they  have  made  this  poflable 
in  general  may  be  left  undetermined.  It  is  fufficient  that  all  parties  admit  that  our 
faith  aftually  mud  do  fo,  inafmuch  as  we  are  thereby  placed  in  a fituation  to  attain  our 
imperfeft  righteoufnefs,  or  to  be  as  good,  and  as  obedient  to  God  as  is  pofiible  in  the 
prefent  date  of  things.  Our  author  farther  places  the  advantage  of  faith  in  this,  that  it 
is  fropofcd  by  the  fcriptiires  as  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  rendering  imperfebi  righteouf- 
nefs equivalent,  in  his  fight,  to  perfebl,  and  even  of  transforming  it  into  perfebl.  Where 
God  perceives  in^HSi/the  adive  principle  of  obedience,  and  the  elements  of  righteouf- 
nefs, that  is,  faith  in  our  prefent  date,  he  fees  the  inevitable  good  confequences  which 
will  extend  to  all  eternity.  So  far  is  true  faith,  in  his  fight,  equivalent  to  perfecd  right- 
eoufnefs; as  it  contains  the  principle,  feed,  and  origin  of  it.  Its  confequences  will  dill 
continue  to  increafe  and  extend  themfelves.  Thus  virtue,  proceeding  from  faith,  and 
founded  on  the  infallible  knowledge  and  jud  direction  of  God,  mud  ever  be  growing 
more  perfcdl ; efpecially  as  faith  tends  to  incieafe  and  recdify  our  praclical  judgment, 
and  to  bring  both  it,  and  the  will  joined  with  it,  more  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  God.  The  more  this  happens,  the  more  are  w-e  capable  of  loving 
and  doing,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  good  which  we  had  hitherto  loved  and  prac- 
tifed  from  confidence  in  God;  and  our  advancement  tov/ards  perfecflion  will  be  more 
fpeedy,  and  our  propenfity  to  virtue  more  firm  and  unalterable,  when  we  no  longer 
walk  by  faith,  but  by  fight. 

Sixthly;  Faith  improves  righteoufnefs,  and  again  every  degree  of  righteoufnefs  is  aprcpor- 
ticnal  preparative  for  faith  and,  if  it  do  not  produce  faith,  will  end  in  felf-righteoufnefs, 
and jatanical  pride.  That  faith  improves  righteoufnefs  is  obvious,  as,  in  want  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  God  made  ours  by  faith,  not  only  improves  righte- 
oufnefs and  religious  virtue,  but  produces  them.  But  as  faith  moves  and  excites  us  to 
follow  the  divine  precepts ; in  proportion  as  we  pradife  the  obedience  excited  by  faith, 
we  fliall  experience,  and  feel  an  inward  convidion,  how  necelfary  and  advantageous  it 
is  to  us  to  have  fuch  an  adive  confidence  in  God.  If,  however,  w'e  be  not  moie  dif- 
pofed  to  faith  by  fuch  experience,  and  more  firongly  moved  to  trufl;  in  God,  and 
give  ourfelves  up  to  his  diredion  ; we  cannot  acknowledge  him  to  be  a good  and  tiufty 
leader:  we  muft  fall  into  felf-i  ighteoufnefs ; ojrpofe  our  judgment  to  his ; imagine  that 
we  are  capable  of  direding  ourfelves;  rebel  againft  his  will;  and,  with  fatanical  pride, 
feek  to  be  inde[)endant  of  him. 
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PROP.  CXCIV.  p.  557. 

General  Reflections  on  the  flnai  Happinejs  of  Mankind. 

Our  author,  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  the  probability  of  the  final  happinefs  of  al! 
mankind  from  the  fcriptures,  notices  the  moft  important  paflages  that  tend  to  fupport 
his  argument.  Avoiding  a fimilar  inquiry  into  particular  texts  of  fcripture,  I fhall 
content  myfelf  with  adding  fome  general  remarks  on  the  fubjefl ; preferving  the  fame 
impartiality,  as  when,  in  an  addition  to  a former  propofition,  I exhibited  the  arguments 
that  might  be  deduced  from  reafon  both  for  and  againft  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  all 
men,  without  offering  any  decifion  of  my  own. 

I fhall  firft  obferve  that  particular  paffages  of  fcripture  appear  abfolutely  to  favour 
the  common  opinion  of  the  total  rejeftion,  and  endlefs  mifery,  of  thofe  who  leave  this 
world  unbelieving  and  unamended  j and  that  thefe  paffages  appear  to  be  more  weighty, 
as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  thofe  which  favour  the  oppofite‘'ujpff;»ion.  Thus  whilfl 
both  fides  reft  their  proof  on  particular  paffages,  the  advocates  of  the  common  opinion 
have  fome  advantage  over  their  opponents,  and  the  latter  can  ad  only  on  the  defenfive, 
feeking  to  ward  off  the  blows  that  they  cannot  return.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dif- 
putants  add  to  their  inquiry  into  particular  paffages,  the  confideration  of  the  general 
purport  of  the  chriftian  revelation,  the  fcriptural  reprefentations  of  the  univerfal  bene- 
volence and  paternal  love  of  God,  the  defign  of  our  redemption  by  Chrift,  &c ; or 
if  the  ftrength  of  the  expreffions  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  reafon,  by  it  to  be  confirmed 
or  foftened  j the  oppofers  of  that  opinion  will  have  the  vantage  ground.  Probably 
the  queftion  might  ultimately  be  decided  in  their  favour,  if  they  could  prove  that  the 
general  purport  of  revelation,  and  the  fundamental  notions  it  gives  of  God,  his  attri- 
butes, defigns,  and  relation  to  man,  muft  avail  more  than  particular  paffages,  in 
reconciling  contradidions  not  eafy  to  be  removed.  In  this  cafe,  the  paternal  relation 
of  God  to  man,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  chriftianity,  would  feem  a fufficient 
ground  for  rejeding  the  ftrid  literal  fenfe  of  paffages  militating  againft  it,  and 
facrificing  them  to  the  general  purport  of  the  fcripture.  God  promifes,  would 
the  defender  of  the  final  happinefs  of  all  men  fay  to  himfelf,  to  fliew  infinitely  more 
mercy,  patience,  grace,  and  forgivenefs  to  man,  than  the  moft  affedionate  father  can 
ever  fhew  to  his  child.  How  can  I reconcile  this  paternal  love  and  mercy  with  the 
threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  and  total  rejedion  ? Can  I fuppofe  that  luch  a father 
as  God  declares  himfelf  to  be  to  mankind,  will  allow  his  fon,  who  is  all  his  life-time 
under  his  eye,  and  the  influence  of  his  paternal  authority,  not  a few  years,  but  at  moft 
a few  days  of  probation  ■,  his  good  or  bad  condud  during  which  is  to  decide  the  whole 
of  his  future  fate,  which  depends  on  his  father  ? Can  I imagine  that  he  has  fo  lim.ited 
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to  the  fhorteft  period  his  Ton’s  poflibility  and  capability  of  meriting  his  father’s  love 
and  reAvard,  or  hatred  and  punifhment,  and  in  a certain  meafure  his  whole  moral 
nature,  that  beyond  it  no  change  of  his  heart  to  good  or  bad  can  follow,  or,  if  it  did, 
could  produce  no  alteration  in  his  fate  ? Can  1 believe  that  a wife  father  would  thus 
permit  the  total  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  fon  to  depend  on  a fingle  trial,  or  at  moft 
a few  ? 

This  cafe  is  not  drawn  too  unlike,  or  is  it  an  unapt  comparifon.  For  what  is  the 
life  of  man,  confidered  as  a Hate  of  probation,  when  compared  with  an  eternity,  in 
which  no  farther  trial  takes  place,  and  no  alteration  can  be  made,  but  his  difpofition, 
conduft  and  fate  are  immutably  fixed  ? Probably  the  advocate  of  final  happinefs  will 
avail  himfelf  of  this  circumftance  too  in  the  comparifon,  that,  to  make  every  thing 
equal  in  both  cafes,  ignorant,  unthinking,  inexperienced  childhood  muft  be  confidered 
as  the  time  of  probation,  our  earthly  life  being  but  the  beginning  and  infancy  of  our 
exiftence.  Befides,  in  comparing  the  two  cafes,  he  would  find  this  much  harder, 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  determinate  time  of  probation,  no  certain  number  of  years 
on  which  the  fon  may  fafely  reckon,  where  at  lead  he  would  have  opportunity  for 
repeated  trials.  But  unqueftionably  the  hardeft  of  all  would  be,  when  the  father 
irrevocably  rejedts  his  fon  on  the  firft  failure,  without  giving  him  a chance  for  repairing 
it,  or  behaving  himfelf  better  ; and  we  frequently  find  the  young  and  thoughtlefs  finner 
fuddenly  taken  off  in  his  firft  crime.  To  this  indeed  it  may  be  replied  that  the  father, 
who  has  made  this  ftridl  determination  with  refpedi:  to  his  Ton’s  fate,  is  free  from 
reproach,  as  he  had  already  given  his  fon  warning;  the  latter,  therefore,  knowing  he  had 
a rigid  father,  ftaould  have  been  more  cautious ; if  he  were  not,  he  can  blame  nothing 
but  his  own  imprudence.  But  it  may  be  anfwered,  though  I muft  leave  the  incon- 
fiderate  fon  to  his  fate,  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  folly,  I perceive  no  love,  kindnefs  or 
mercy  in  the  father’s  condudl  to  his  rafii,  but  unhappy  fon.  If  I cannot  fully  juftify 
the  fon’s  condudl,  this  does  not  juftify  the  ftridl  refolve  of  the  father,  according  to 
human  notions.  The  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  giddinefs  of  youth  are  at  leaft 
Tome  excufe  for  the  former : but  what  foftening  circumftances  can  be  advanced  in 
juftifying  the  rigour  of  the  latter  ? If  it  be  faid  that  a paternal  love,  incompatible  with 
fuch  fevere  refolves,  is  not  that  true  paternal  love  which  God  bears  his  rational  creatures, 
and  which  is  fuitable  to  his  nature,  but  human  frailty  and  imperfedlion  : this  is  cutting 
the  knot,  inftead  of  untying  it:  and  it  may  be  faid  that  what  is  confidered  as  human, 
and  unfuitable  to  God,  in  this  idea,  is  the  effence  of  paternal  love,  which  leeks  the 
happinefs  of  its  objeft  as  much  and  as  long  as  pofiible.  If  this  be  taken  away,  nothing 
more  remains  of  God’s  paternal  love  to  man  ; regarded  as  fo  affedionate,  and  we  are 
totally  deprived  of  all  ideas  of  it ; or  rather  it  is  changed  into  its  oppofite,  according 
to  that  analogy  by  wliich  alone  we  are  able  to  form  any  conception  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  attributes  of  God. 
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They  who  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  that 
cannot  well  be  denied,  with  the  goodnefs  and  paternal  love  of  God,  by  fuppofing  that 
thefe  threats  will  not  be  carried  into  execution  to  the  utHnofl  rigour  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  exprefled  i but  that  God  has  a right,  like  human  legiflators,  to  mitigate 
the  feverity  of  his  punifhments  according  to  circumftances  •,  did  not  confider  that  this 
fuppofition  is  a difparagement  to  God’s  truth,  and  confequently  weakens  the  grounds 
on  which  our  truft  in  his  word  muft  be  built.  It  will  avail  them  nothing  to  make 
a diftinftion  betwixt  threats  and  promifes ; and  to  maintain  that  thefe  muft  be  certain 
and  determinate,  but  that  thofe  may  be  altered  by  the  fubfequent  refolves  of  God. 
Neither  can  the  comparifon  of  human  legiflators  or  magiftrates  hold  here;  as  feverer 
threats  than  they  could,  or  would  fulfil,  would  procure  no  true  and  durable  advantage, 
either  in  government  or  education,  but  rather  be  prejudicial:  they  would  frequently 
give  occafion  to  impunity ; and  it  always  denotes  weaknefs,  or  want  of  power,  when 
a man  threatens  more  than  he  can,  or  will  perform.  Befides,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
execution  of  human  laws,  we  in  fome  meafure  know  and  forefee  the  principles  and 
maxims  according  to  which,  in  the  diftribution  of  puniihment,  they  will  be  mitigated, 
or  put  in  force  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  The  circumftances  under  which  this  rigour 
or  mitigation  will  take  place  being  known,  he  who  violates  the  law  can  ftill  forefee  his 
fate  with  fome  probability.  All  this,  however,  is  inapplicable  to  the  threats  of  God. 
Were  we  once  to  admit  that  the  intent  of  them  is  not  equally  ftridt  with  the  exprelTion, 
and  that  a mitigation  of  them  may  be  expedled,  we  are  in  a dangerous  uncertainty. 
Not  perceiving  the  fundamental  laws  of  God’s  moral  government  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures, and  not  fufficiently  knowing  his  manner  of  aftion,  we  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the 
principles  on  which  we  might  judge  what  in  thefe  threats  was  properly  true,  in  what 
degree  they  would  be  carried  into  execution,  and  whether  they  would  in  general  take 
place.  This  uncertainty  would  greatly  favour  the  hope  of  abfolute  impunity,  with 
which  the  wicked  are  too  prone  to  flatter  themfelves ; at  leaft  it  would  much  weaken 
the  impreffiDn  of  the  threats  of  puniftiment,  and  confequently  militate  againft  the  end 
for  which  they  were  defigned. 

Though  we  cannot  eafily  admit  this  foftening  explanation  of  the  threats  of  eternal 
punifhment,  ftill  it  may  be  aficed,  whether  we  may  not  fuppofe  that  thefe  threats, 
which  are  cxpreflTcd  in  an  unconditional  and  unlimited  manner,  are  to  be  underftood  in 
a conditional  and  limited  fenfe,  wirhout  doing  violence  to  the  words,  and  without 
fapping  the  foundations  of  God’s  truth.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  eternal  punilliments 
are  threatened  to  fin  and  finners ; that  is,  to  the  former  as  long  as  it  is  pradlifed,  as 
long  as  it  exifts ; to  the  latter  fo  far  as  they  are  finners,  or  fo  far  as  they  continue  to 
offend  againft  the  defigns  and  ordinances  of  their  Creator.  If  the  divine  threats  may 
be  underftood  with  this  limitation,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  fchools,  redii-plicative,  it 
would  not  follow  that  puniflament  muft  endure  to  all  eternity,  if,  in  fome  portion  of 
eternity,  fin  could  ceafe,  and  be  annihilated,  and  the  finner  be  fome  time  converted.  It 
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tv.ay  be  faid,  they  relate  to  fin,  and  prefume  its  adual  exiftence.  They  concern  the 
fin  net  fo  far  as  he  is  a finner.  If,  then,  he  ceafe  to  be  fo,  it  would  feem  that  his 
punifhment  tnufi;  alfo  ceafe.  There  are  parallel  modes  of  exprefl'ion  in  fcripture,  that 
appear  to  favour  this  interpretation.  When,  for  inftance,  it  is  faid  ; whojoever  is  born 
cf  God  finneth  not,  i John  v.  i8.  we  muft  underftand  this  limitation;  fo  long,  and 
fo  far,  as  he  is  born  of  God.  For  he  might  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  then  he  would  certainly 
fin.  What  fliould  hinder  our  underftanding  the  fcriptural  exprelTion  concerning  the 
wicked  : the  wrath  of  God  remaineth  on  him,  and  other  fimilar  ones,  with  the  limitation 
that  they  remain  objedls  of  God’s  wrath  as  long  as  they  are  wicked.  St.  Paul 
declares,  i Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  that  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  &c. 
fhall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  unqueftionably  to  be  underfiood  in  a con- 
ditional fenfe,  that  the  wicked,  fo  far  as  they  are  fo,  and  whilfi;  they  continue  in  fin, 
fhall  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom,  of  God.  But  they  are  not  denied  the  hope  of 
being  converted  from  their  fins,  and  then  becoming  happy  partakers  in  Chrift’s  king- 
dom. The  Bible,  however,  affords  us  a paffage  ftill  more  to  the  point,  which  feems 
fully  to  juftify  this  mode  of  interpretation.  The  prophet  Jonah  is  commiffioned  from 
God  to  tell  the  corrupt  Ninevites  that  their  city  will  be  deftroyed  in  forty  days.  This 
was  an  unconditional  threat,  and  no  hope  was  given  the  Ninevites,  that  their  repentance 
would  avert  the  threatened  punifliment.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  filence  of 
the  prophet,  who,  in  delivering  his  meffage,  mentions  not  a word  of  any  mitigation  of 
the  rigour  of  the  fentence  being  to  be  expected  from  their  amendment.  But  were  not 
this  fufficient  to  make  us  fuppofe  the  threat  unconditional,  we  cannot  doubt  it,  when 
we  confider  how  diffatisfied  the  prophet  was,  becaufe  the  threat  announced  by  him  was 
not  executed.  Could  he  have  been  diffatisfied,  if  his  threat  had  been  couched  in  fuch 
terms  as  to  give  the  Ninevites  room  to  hope  that  their  repentance  would  fave  them 
from  its  execution,  or  if  he  had  underftood  it  in  that  fenfe  ? Had  this  been  the  cafe,  he 
could  not  pofiibly  have  imagined,  that  the  fupprelfion  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Ninevites, 
after  they  had  repented,  could  lead  them  to  confider  him  as  a lying  prophet  i nor  could 
he  poffibly  have  been  angry  at  God’s  remitting  the  threatened  punifhment,  which  he 
had  promifed  to  remit  on  their  repentance.  Befides,  the  leffon  which  God  gave  the 
difeontented  prophet,  when  he  attempted  to  juflify  his  anger,  muft.  have  been  couched 
in  very  different  terms;  inftead  of  pointing  out  to  the  prophet  his  pity,  and  fo  juftifying 
his  fparing  the  Ninevites,  he  needed  only  have  mentioned  his  injuftice,  in  requiring  of 
God  what  he  had  not  promifed,  and  demanding  the  execution  of  a threat  exprefsly 
contrary  to  its  conditions.  V/hether  the  Ninevites  were  juftified  in  expeding  the 
performance  of  God’s  threat  only  on  condition  that  they  did  not  turn  fiom  their  w-ays, 
and  how  far  they  had  grounds  for  hoping  that  their  fincere  repentance  would  avert  the 
intended  punifluTient,  are  only  to  be  detennined  by  the  event,  and  by  God’s  anfwer  to 
Jonah.  Both  teach  us  that,  in  fimilar  cafes,  we  may  exped  every  thing  from  the 
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mercy  of  God,  and  that  his  threats  may  be  conditionally  underftood,  when  they  are 
unconditionally  exprefled. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  thefe  threats  were  thus  unconditionally  fpoken,  and  why  this 
condition  was  not  clearly  exprefled  in  words,  it  may  probably  be  anfwered ; an  uncon- 
ditional threat  may  make  a deeper  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  a fmner,  excite  a terror 
that  will  be  the  more  efficacious  for  being  united  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  thus 
produce  a more  earneft  repentance,  in  thofe  who  require  for  their  amendment  a ftrong 
fenfe  of  fear  and  terror.  Probably  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  Jonah  would  not  fo 
powerfully  have  excited  the  Ninevites  to  repentance,  had  the  hope  of  pardon  been 
clearly  announced  to  them,  fo  that  they  could  have  had  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  that  the  threats  of  eternal  mifery,  uttered  in  the  fcriptures  againfl  fin 
and  fmners,  are  mofl:  fuitably  and  efficacioufly  expreflfed  in  an  unconditional  manner. 
The  inftrudlions  given  us  in  the  fcripture  are  confined  to  the  teaching  us,  how  we 
muft  lead  our  lives  here,  to  fecure  happinefs  hereafter.  They  extend  not  to  a future 
life : they  tell  us  not  how  we  muft  condud  ourfelves  in  it : they  only  aflure  us  that  we 
fnall  be  in  it  what  we  are  fitted  for  by  our  condud  in  the  prefent,  and  that  it  will  be 
a ftate  of  the  mod  juft  and  adequate  retribution  of  the  works  we  perform,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  we  cultivate  here.  They  teach  us,  that  he  who  oppofes  the  order  and  pur- 
pofes  of  his  wife  and  benevolent  Creator  will  be  the  objed  of  puniffiment  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  and  that  an  oppofition  to  the  ordinances  of  God  will  be  attended  with  eternal 
mifery. 

To  make  the  impreflion  of  thefe  inftrudions  more  forcible,  the  fcripture  tells  us  that 
the  future  ftate  of  retribution  will  be  the  more  perfed,  in  that  it  will  be  devoid  of  every 
thing  which  moderates  and  alloys  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  and  perfed  reward  of 
good,  and  the  natural  confequences  and  puniffiment  of  evil  in  this  life.  In  that  kingdom 
of  truth  and  order  every  one  will  be  exadly  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  virtuous  happy, 
the  wicked  miferable,  without  any  commixture  of  circumftances  tending  to  weaken  the 
proper  fate  of  each.  Thus  much  the  fcripture  teaches  us  concerning  our  future  ftate: 
and  this  appears  to  me  all  that  it  was  necelTary  or  proper  to  teach  us.  The  queftions, 
however,  whether  the  good  may  there  become  worfe,  or  the  wicked  better ; and  what 
alterations  the  deftiny  of  either  would,  in  that  cafe,  undergo  j on  which,  according  to 
this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  bottoms  the  whole  dodrine  of  the  future  ftate  of  the  blelTed,  and 
of  the  damned,  it  leaves  to  be  anfwered  by  philofophy. 

It  does  not  agree  with  my  plan,  fully  to  examine  what  philofophy  gives  us  realbn, 
with  fome  probability,  to  exped.  As  however  it  only  permits  us  to  conclude  from 
analogy,  it  will  only  allow  of  the  three  following  propofitions : either  the  ftate  of  every 
man  in  a future  life  is  irreverfibly  fixed,  fo  that,  with  refped  to  the  developement 
of  his  mental  faculties,  his  morality  and  perfedion  admit  not  of  any  advancement  or 
decline;  or  fome  men  advance  without  being  able  to  decline,  whilft  others  decline  with- 
out being  able  to  advance  ; or  both  declenfion  and  advancement  may  take  place  in  one 
and  the  fame  man. 
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The  firft  is  repugnant  to  that  mutability  eflential  to  man,  and  to  all  created  beings 
in  general  j according  to  which,  it  cannot  be  impoffible  for  them,  though  they  may 
be  unable  to  acquire  new  ideas,  to  affociate  their  former  ones  in  a new  manner.  From 
their  nature,  as  long  as  they  are  left  to  themfelves,  all  intelligent  creatures  muft 
approach  that  perfeftion  to  which  they  tend,  or  they  muft  recede  from  it.  If  they 
remain  invariably  ftill,  it  can  only  be  owing  to  an  extraordinary  effed:  of  divine  omni- 
potence, by  which  both  the  virtue  of  the  good,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  bad,  after 
having  attained  a certain  point,  are  brought  to  an  eternal  ftand.  If  this  be  taken  for 
granted  with  refped  to  the  wicked,  and  it  be  attempted  to  prove  from  it  the  eternity 
of  their  punifhment,  it  appears  to  me  reafoning  in  a circle.  For  the  fuppofition  of 
eternal  punifhment  is  founded  on  the  eternal  perverfenefs  of  the  wicked:  and  this 
eternal  perverfenefs  is  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  their  minds,  but  from  a determi- 
nation of  God,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  it,  that  they  might  fuffer  eternal 
punifliment,  as  the  good  are  compelled  to  remain  in  their  virtue,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  eternal  reward. 

Whether  the  fecond  propofition  be  admiftible,  or  not,  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
anfwer  to  the  following  queftion  : does  the  debafement  or  decline  of  the  wicked  apply 
to  their  underftanding,  as  well  as  their  will ; or  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  under- 
ftanding  continues  to  improve,  whilft  the  will  is  eternally  growing  worfe  ? He  that 
afferts  the  latter,  will  appeal,  perhaps,  to  the  example  of  thofe  wicked  people  who  may 
be  extremely  depraved  in  heart,  notwithftanding  their  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and 
what  is  truly  for  their  advantage ; and  all  to  whom  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora 
Jequor  may  be  applied.  Fie  will  fay,  punifhment,  particularly  when  fevere,  long-con- 
tinued, and  inceflant,  hardens  rather  than  bends  the  mind;  and  as  the  defpair  of  the 
(inner  is  augmented,  his  perverfenefs,  and  propenfity  to  evil,  will  increafe.  To  this 
it  may  be  anfwered : when  a man  remains  a (lave  to  vice,  in  fpite  of  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  is  chained  to  it  by  habit,  and  the  force  of  bodily  aptitude;  the  praftice  of  it 
gives  him  more  pleafure  and  fatisfadlion  than  the  omitting  it;  he  has  ftill  an  opportunity 
of  finning;  and  he  has  the  power  of  increafing  and  confirming  the  habit  and  aptitude, 
which  chained  him  to  vice,  by  repetition  of  it.  In  fliort,  vice,  though  he  muft  repent 
of  it,  is  not  lufliciently  hateful  to  him  ; or  he  does  not  confider  the  natural  or  pofitive 
punifliments  that  follow  his  mifcondu6f,  as  confequences  fo  infeparable  from  it  that 
there  are  no  hopes  of  avoiding  them,  or  at  leaft  mitigating  their  elTefts,  without 
abflaining  from  fin.  Juft  too  as  we  may  fuppofe  his  judgment  to  be  in  what  is  really 
for  his  advantage,  this  judgment  is  not  conftant  in  him,  but  relaxes  as  the  fenfe  of  liis 
punifhment  abates;  when  the  much  ftronger  perception  of  the  overbalance  of  pleafure 
promifed  him  by  fin  returns,  and  again  exercifes  its  tyrannic  fway.  But  this,  according 
to  the  propofition,  cannot  be  the  date  and  difpofition  of  him  who  is  condemned  to 
eternal  mifery.  He  will  no  longer  poffefs  this  finful  body,  and  if  the  influence  of  bodily 
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aptitude  be  not  totally  annihilated  with  it,  it  will  unqueftionably  be  much  diminiflied. 
The  perfed  retribution  which  will  follow  in  the  next  world  will  require  a privation  of 
objeds  and  opportunities  for  finning.  For  the  wicked  muft  there  be  pained  by  the 
privation  of  thofe  things,  their  immoderate  indulgence  in  Avhich  conftituted  their  crimes. 
A vicious  propenfity,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  gradually  weakened,  and  ultimately 
deftroyed,  by  the  m.ere  privation  of  objeds  and  opportunities  for  finning,  if  the  fmallell 
hope  remain  that  thefe  objeds  and  opportunities  may  again  return.  But  if  the  pro- 
penfity be  totally  deprived  of  its  objed,  and  of  all  hope  of  ever  obtaining  it ; and  if  the 
finner  perceive  that  the  future  fatisfadion  of  it  is  utterly  impolTible ; this  forcible 
privation,  and  this  known  impoffibility,  will  finally  overcome  this  propenfity,  be  it 
ever  fo  ftrong.  Befides,  in  this  ftate  the  finner  could  no  longer  deceive  himfelf,  or 
fhut  his  eyes  to  the  real  caufe  of  his  mifery ; wanting  thofe  amufements  and  diverfions 
with  which  he  formerly  kept  at  bay  the  Hinging  reproofs  of  confcience,  the  painful 
voice  of  truth  will  ftrike  deep  and  loud  on  his  inmoft  foul.  Sin  ftripped  of  all  its 
charms  will  incefiantly  appear  before  him  in  its  native  uglinefs,  unable  longer  to  pro- 
mife  him  any  compenfation  j and  he  mufb  perceive  in  it  the  foie  caufe  of  all  his 
wretchednefs  and  torment. 

To  maintain  that  between  the  underftanding  and  will  of  the  wicked  there  is  fuch 
a gap,  that  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  former  do  not  determine  the  refolves 
of  the  latter  j we  muft  deny  that  they  are  thus  puniftied  in  eternity,  and  made  miferable 
with  the  moft  juft  retribution  j or  mitigate  and  lower  their  pains  to  that  refiftible  and 
tolerable  degree  which  they  may  attain  in  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
juft,  adequate  and  ftrong  we  fuppofe  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked  to  be,  the  more 
afluredly  muft  they  know  that  their  fufferings  are  abfolutely  founded  on  their  deviations 
from  the  laws  of  truth  and  virtue  ; the  more  clearly  will  their  underftanding  perceive 
their  true  intereft ; and  the  more  ftrong  and  effeflual  muft  be  their  hatred  to  their 
former  errors.  Should  not  this  follow,  but  their  wills  continue  to  grow  more  de- 
praved, their  perceptions  of  good  and  evil  muft  grow  more  erroneous,  and  their  under- 
ftanding more  darkened.  Now  it  may  be  afked,  whether  a ftate  of  decline  can 
continue  to  eternity,  fo  that  the  light  of  reafon  may  conftantly  diminifh,  without  being 
ultimately  extinguifhedi  This  queftion  experience,  in  my  opinion,  anfwers  in  the 
negative.  We  know  a ftate  from  w'hich  we  have  emerged,  in  which  all  the  percep- 
tions of  our  minds  were  confufed  and  obfeure,  and  we  had  no  clear  confeioufnefs  of 
our  being,  or  our  perfonality.  Thus  a fpirit  that  ftiould  continue  to  decay  would  foon 
lofe  itfelf  in  this  ftate  of  infenfibility,  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a thinking  fubftance,  and 
would  be  what  man  was  before  his  birth.  As  we  know  no  point  in  the  afeending  fcale 
to  which  the  human  underftanding  cannot  rife,  though  we  know  a point  in  the  defeend- 
ing,  below  v/hich  it  cannot  fall  without  lofing  its  perfonality,  its  confeioufnefs,  its 
individuality  of  being,  this  objection  will  not  apply  to  an  ever  continuing  improvement. 
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If  it  be  faid,  according  to  the  third  propofition,  that  every  man,  good  or  bad, 
happy  or  unhappy,  may  both  advance  and  decline  in  perfection ; this  would  be 
perfectly  confonant  to  the  prefent  frame  of  man’s  nature,  and  what  mere  analogy  leads 
us  to  expefl  in  that  period  which  man  has  to  go  through.  Such  is  the  Rate  in  whicli 
we  find  ourfelves  here.  But  that,  being  a Rate  of  moR  perfect  retribution,  muR,  in 
all  appearance,  eminently  promote  an  advancement  to  perfedlion.  * 

1 do  not  confider  the  fubjeft  as  exhauRed,  or  the  queRion  decided,  by  thefe  deful- 
tory  remarks:  my  foie  aim  was  to  point  out  fome  confiderations,  which  appear  to  nse 
of  weight  in  this  inquiry,  and  which  probably  deferve  to  be  more  narrowly  inveRigated 
and  compared.  This  I Riall  leave  to  the  more  experienced  mind,  whilR  I endeavour 
to  remove,  if  poflible,  one  difficulty,  which  too  naturally  rifes  to  the  view  to  be  pafied 
over  in  filence. 

It  may  be  faid,  if  the  author  of  the  fcriptures  had  good  and  fufficient  reafons  not 
diredlly  to  anfwer  the  queRion,  whether  the  wicked  can  be  amended  by  the  puniRi- 
ments  of  the  Almighty  in  the  next  world,  or  not ; and  if  he  have  left  the  decifion  of 
it  to  philofophy  : in  undertaking  to  anfwer  the  queRion,  and  anfwering  it  in  the 
affirmative,  philofophy  would  render  nugatory  the  purpofes  for  which  God  left  us  in 
the  dark  j deRroy  the  neceflary  and  falutary  influence  which  the  ignorance  and  un- 
certainty of  mankind  on  this  point  would  have  on  their  minds ; and,  if  it  fliould  fucceed 
in  giving  a full  and  fatisfadtory  anfwer,  only  difcover  a pernicious  truth. 

If  this  objeftion  be  made,  Rill  it  muR  be  underRood  that  philofophy,  in  anfwering 
the  queRion  in  the  affirmative,  does  not  contradidl  the  fcriptures.  Though  w’e  agree 
concerning  the  intent  of  the  filence  of  fcripture,  we  may  yet  aflc : will  this  always  hold 
good  in  every  Rate  of  mankind,  to  whatever  degree  of  knowledge  they  may  arrive, 
whatever  may  be  their  way  of  thinking,  and  whatever  may  be  the  Rate  of  their  morals  ? 
Or  is  the  ignorance  of  the  philofophical  folution,  or  the  common  belief  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  adapted  only  to  a certain  conRitution,  or  a determinate  Rate  of  rrian,  and 
ufeful  in  that  only,  but  prejudicial  under  a change  of  circumRances  It  may  be  aflced 
farther,  whether,  notw’ithRanding  the  anfwer  of  philofophy,  the  filence  of  the  fcrip- 


* We  cannot  here  avoid  recommending  to  our  reader  the  ftory  of  Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad, 
in  the  Adventurer,  wliich,  though  a fidlion,  has  an  air  of  probability,  and  is  true  to  nature. 

In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  a future  life  is  not  only  reprefented  as  a Hate  of  retribution, 
but  the  efl'eit  of  that  retribution  is  probably  Hiadowed  out  in  the  fentiments  exprclTed  by  the  former.  The 
finner,  when  in  the  torments  of  hell,  perceived,  no  doubt,  that  the  pain  he  fuft'ered  was  a jull  reward  of  the 
.ibufe  he  had  made  of  his  polfellions,  in  his  voluptuous  and  felfifli  life.  Unquellionably  he  now  abhorred 
and  execrated  his  former  blindnefs  and  vice  ; and  could  he  have  returned  to  his  father’s  houfe,  he  would 
probably  have  obeyed  that  warning,  which,  from  a noble  and  difinterelled  anxiety  for  the  delivery  of  his 
/lil)  living  brothers,  he  wiihed  to  have  communicated  to  them,  in  the  moll  efFedual  manner. 
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tiires  may  not  produce  its  intended  efFe6ts,  and  procure  all  the  advantages  defired. 
There  may  be  a period,  and  there  may  be  circnmftances,  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  light  of  philofophy  j when  they  would  not 
give  themfelves  any  concern  about  a nice  decifion  of  this  queflion,  or  would  admit  the 
common  opinion  of  the  impofTibility  of  converfion  in  a future  ftate,  and  the  collateral 
dodlrine  of  eternal  punifhment,  as  rational,  without  finding  in  it  any  thing  offenfive  ^ 
and  when  they  could  only  abufe  the  contrary  opinion  to  their  detriment.  With  refpedl 
to  fuch  a period,  and  fuch  circumftances,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  that  the 
fcripture  fhould  obferve  ftrift  filence  refpefting  the  change  men  might  undergo  in 
another  world  ? But  again  there  may  be  times  and  circumftances,  in  which  the 
difcovery  of  the  poftibility  of  a future  change  might  relatively  produce  more  good  than 
harm  ; when  maintaining  the  contrary  might,  perhaps,  be  to  thinking  men  a moft  in- 
furmountable  obftacle  to  their  belief  of  divine  revelation  ; an  obftacle  which  they  could 
not  reconcile  with  the  attributes  and  nature  of  God,  with  the  appearance  of  his  works, 
or  even  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  fcriptures  : and  when  the  unthinking  majority  of 
chriftians  themfelves  would  be  little  more  affefted  and  deterred  by  the  doftrine  of 
eternal  punifhment ; nay,  when  the  abufe  of  it  would  but  lull  them  into  greater  fecurity. 
Can  it  militate  againft  the  defign  of  God  that  a hitherto  miftaken  truth,  probably  con- 
cealed from  mankind  for  their  good,  fhould  be  ftripped  of  its  veil,  when  circumftances 
are  fb  altered  that  ignorance  of  it  would  be  more  prejudicial  than  advantageous  ? It 
is  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  difcovery  of  a truth,  or  the  detection  of  a prejudice, 
will  have  the  fame  influence  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumftances.  Neither  can 
we  abfolutely  affert  that  conclufions  to  which  we  may  be  led  by  reafon,  if  they  dif- 
cover  to  us  truths  which  God  did  not  think  fit  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  are 
contrary  to  the  defigns  of  God,  or  render  them  nugatory.  Much  more  fuitable  both 
to  philofophy  aird  religion  would  it  be  to  fuppofe  that  Providence,  which  orders  every 
thing  for  the  general  good,  watches  over  the  cultivation  and  progrefs  of  truth  amongft 
mortals  with  fuch  wifdom,  that  it  promotes  or  retards  its  difcovery  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  age ; that  no  rightly  demonftrated  truth  can  be  injurious  upon  the  whole, 
or  tend  to  corrupt  the  world;  that  light  and  darknefs  are  diftributed  throughout 
the  moral  world  according  to  wife  and  benevolent  laws ; and  that  both  are  neceflfary 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  grand  fcheme  of  providence,  however  incapable  we  may 
be  of  perceiving  it  in  every  particular  inftance. 

Perhaps  the  following  confiderations  may  alfo  tend  to  remove  the  obje6lion.  The 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  not  philofophers  enough  to  anfwer  this  queftion  in  a 
fatisfaflory  manner,  on  rational  principles,  but  truft  to  the  decifion  of  others,  without 
examining  it  for  themfelves,  would  probably  be  inclined  to  abufe  it,  whilft  unable  to 
fee  the  truth  in  its  whole  extent,  and  with  all  its  confequences.  Thefe  would  be 
led  by  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures  ta  a necelTary  and  beneficial  diffidence  of  themfelves, 
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and  a truft  in  the  judgment  of  others,  which  would  prevent  their  abuung  it;  but,  had 
the  fcriptures  explained  it  clearly,  this  could  not  have  happened.  They  who  are 
capable  of  demonftrating  to  themfelves  the  poffibility  of  a future  converfion,  with 

more  or  lefs  probability,  muft,  fo  far  as  they  reafon  on  true  and  juft  grounds,  difcover 

this  truth  j that  a long  continued  courfe  of  vice  will  render  their  difcontinuance  of  it 
and  amendment  more  difficult,  their  pains  and  chaftifements  more  fevere  and  lafting, 
the  purifying  fire  ftronger,  and  their  mifery  more  extreme : a truth  that  cannot  but 
a6l  as  an  antidote  to  the  abufe.  They  muft  alfo  learn  that  their  amendment  can  never 
be  completed  without  making  a beginning ; and  that  this  completion  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  a moment  j not  the  inevitable  confequence  of  a wonderful  conjundion  of 
' particularly  favourable  circumftances  ■,  not  the  cataftrophe  of  a tragedy  or  romance ; 
but  that  it  requires  an  earneft  and  fteadfaft  exertion,  if  a man  would  learn  to  govern 
himfelfj  to  fubjed  his  inclinations  and  defires  to  reafon;  to  make  them  accord  with 

the  will  of  his  Creator,  which  tends  to  the  happinefs  of  all ; to  love  God  above  all 

things,  and  his  neighbour  as  himfelf;  to  obtain  a predominant  tafte  for  truth,  order, 
and  perfedion ; and  to  find  pleafure  in  happinefs  wherever  it  may  be.  They  muft 
, know  that  peace,  content  and  happinefs  are  to  be  tafted  in  that  kingdom  of  truth  and 
order,  only  in  proportion  as  their  minds  are  habituated  to  thefe,  and  approach  perfec- 
tion. They  muft  alfo  be  confcious  that  every  fin  cheriffies  and  confirms  the  propenfity 
to  evil,  and  confequently  the  diforder  and  depravity  of  their  minds ; that  every  injury 
to  another  increafes  the  meafure  that  is  to  be  filled  out  to  themfelves ; and  that  both 
the  general  good  and  their  own  require  this,  that  when,  on  account  of  their  unrighte- 
oufnefs,  they  are  condemned  to  be  imprifoned  in  hell,  they  ffiall  not  be  releafed  till  ' 
they  have  paid  the  uttermoft  farthing,  or  received  full  retribution. — He  who  knows 
all  this,  or  who  believes  the  doctrine  of  a future  retribution  in  the  whole  of  its  philofo- 
phical  and  fcriptural  extent,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  feduced  into  fpiritual  indolence 
and  fecurity  by  the  hope  of  a future  converfion. 

If  then  the  anfwer  of  philofophy  can  be  fupported,  the  fear  of  its  having  difcovered  a 
dangerous  truth,  or  of  its  abufe  being  more  general  and  difadvantageous  than  the  abufe 
of  the  oppofite  opinion,  appears  to  be  unfounded.  For  who  can  deny  that  men  by 
whom  every  thing  is  abufed,  may  alfo  abufe  this,  and  mifapply  the  dodlrine  of  eternal 
puniffiment,  or  at  leaft  render  it  ineftedtual  ? It  may  drive  them  to  defpair.  It  gives 
religion  a gloomy  afpe6l,  deprives  it  of  its  pleafing  form,  and  feems  more  adapted  to 
make  the  Deity  terrible  to  us,  than  an  objedl  of  love.  Befides  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  incapable  of  forming  a clear,  determinate,  and  eftedlual  idea  of  eternal  punilh- 
ment.  The  expreffion  is  too  abftrafc,  not  fenfible,  not  concrete  enough  to  aftefl  the 
minds  of  fuch  men,  who  cannot  conceive  abftraft  expreffions  otherwife  than  by  apply- 
ing them  to  particular  cafes.  Tell  fuch  a man  that  he  ffiall  remain  a very  long  time 
in  prifon,  he  will  be  much  lefs  aftedted,  than  if  a certain  number  of  years  were  men- 
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tioned.  The  expreffion,  eternal  'punijhment,  will  convey  to  him  no  idea  ; or  he  will 
imagine  it  to  reprefent  a certain  number  of  years,  fo  that  the  proper  idea  of  eternity,  at 
which  he  cannot  arrive,  will  be  loft  to  him,  or  at  leaft  will  make  no  impreftion  on 
his  mind  which  a determinate  number  of  years  would  not  have  done  with  equal  force 
and  certainty.  Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  that  he  can  form  a juft  idea  of  eternal  dura- 
tion, probably  one  of  the  two  following  confequences  would  enfue.  His  religion,  if 
it  did  not  make  him  totally  abandon  it,  and  fall  into  pradlical  atheifm,  would  be  chiefly 
fuperftition;  confifting  more  in  fear  and  terror,  than  love  and  confidence  in  God:  or  he 
would  feek  to  leflen  his  burdenfome  fear  and  difquiet  by  the  hope  that  the  number  of 
the  damned,  amongft  believing  chriftians  at  leaft,  muft  be  extremely  fmallj  that  a man, 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  could  not  draw  upon  himfelf  damnation  but  by  an  emi- 
nently wicked  life,  or  the  moft  deteftable  religious  errors  ■,  and  that,  if  he  were  not 
worfe  than  the  majority,  or  guilty  of  immediately  offending  God,  and  of  crying  injuf- 
tice  againft  his  neighbour,  but  took  care  to  avoid  crimes  forbidden  by  the  law,  he 
Ihould  efcape  eternal  punifhment,  and  confequently  all  punifhment,  as  he  knows  no 
other. 

As  every  one  believes  that  there  is  a certain  proportion  betwixt  crimes  and  their 
punilhmenr,  both  in  degree  and  duration ; it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who  is  confcious 
of  no  immediate  offence  to  God,  or  no  irreparable  injury  to  his  neighbour  j and  can 
•only  reproach  himfelf  v/ith  a very  common  degree  of  thoughtleffnefs,  a too  great  fenfu- 
ality,  a propenfity  to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  a carelefs  and  free 
life,  &c.  fhould  confider  eternal  punifhment  as  too  difproportionate  to  the  fum  of  his 
guilt  for  him  to  fear  it  j or  not  to  hope  being  fecured  from  it  by  an  adherence  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  church  to  v/hich  he  belongs,  a right  faith,  and  an  obfervance  of  the 
ceremonies  of  religion.  This,  it  may  be  prefumed,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not  be  the 
cafe,  and  the  great  number  of  mere  nominal  chriftians  would  be  lefs  apt  to  flatter  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  impunity,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  fpecious  pretext,  and 
fecret  foundation  of  this  hope;  namely,  the  perceived  or  imagined  difproportion  betwixt 
their  fins  and  eternal  punifhment.  They  would  probably  be  awakened  to  a more 
earneft  refledlion  on  their  future  fate  ; every  the  leaft  a<ft  difapproved  by  their  confcience 
would  become  more  important,  and  more  powerfully  excite  in  them  diligence  to 
do  good ; were  they  clearly  convinced  that  every  virtuous  fentiment  which  they 
nourifhed  by  good  works,  would  promote  their  happinefs  in  eternity ; and  every 
wicked  inclination,  which  they  cherifhed  by  acquiefcence,  would  promote  their  un- 
happinefs,  in  exadl;  proportion;  that  every  good  deed  would  there  meet  a fuitable 
reward,  and  every  bad  one  an  adequate  punifhment ; and  that  they  would  experience 
good  or  evil,  as  long  as  they  fnould  merit  it.  Men  would  then  have  their  own  natural 
fentiments  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  judge  in  their  own  breafts  would  confirm  the 
fentence  announced  to  them  ; but  now  the  threats  of  hell  fuggeft  to  many  that  eternal 
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mifery  is  too  fevere  a punifhment  for  the  indulgence  of  a few  years,  and  thofe  inter- 
mingled with  fo  much  forrow  and  vexation.  The  effedls  of  the  Popifh  dodtrine  of 
purgatory  feem  to  make  this  conjedture  in  fome  degree  probable.  If  this  dodtrine 
were  delivered  in  a pure  and  rational  manner,  diverted  of  fuperrtitious  notions,  and  the 
gainful  additions  foirted  into  it  by  priertcraft ; it  would  be  found  to  be  the  fame  at 
bottom  ; or  to  teach  that  a proportional  retribution  is  the  mean  of  purifying  us  from 
bad  thoughts  and  adlions,  and  that  when  we  are  thus  purified  we  may  hope  for  a releafe- 
ment  from  pain.  But  the  great  objedt  of  fear  in  the  Romirti  church  is  not  fo  much 
eternal  fire,  as  that  purifying  flame.  Purgatory  is  the  rein  that  curbs  fo  many  unruly 
defires,  and  the  fpur  to  fo  many,  at  leart  outwardly,  good  works.  The  certain  hope 
of  releafe  does  not  fo  diminifli  the  fear  of  it,  but  it  occafions  many  rertitutions 
accompanied  with  much  felf-denial,  many  abafing  retradlions,  many  humiliating 
confcflaons,  and  many  expiations  that  cort  dear  to  felf-love ; particularly  on  the  bed 
of  death : of  all  which,  alas ! our  church  offers  us  but  few  examples.  How  much 
greater  and  more  numerous  effedls  of  this  kind  may  we  prefume  would  be  produced, 
had  not  maffes  for  the  dead,  legacies  in  favour  of  the  prierthood,  pious  foundations, 
and  fimilar  fuccedaneums  for  adlual  rertitutions,  and  reparations  of  injuries,  been 
invented  by  felf-interert,  and  fwallowed  by  fuperrtition ! 

But  fuppofing  it  could  be  proved  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  a purifying  fire,  would  it  be 
advifable  to  advance  this,  and  diredly  to  maintain  it,  in  mixed  focieties  ? This 
quertion,  I believe,  I have  weighty  reafons  for  anfwering  in  the  negative.  Our  focie- 
ties, at  leart  the  greater  part  of  them,  may  not  be  fufficiently  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion, and  right  application  of  this  dodlrine.  In  my  opinion,  that  preacher  takes  the 
fafert  way,  who,  in  his  public  difeourfes  on  this  fubjedl,  goes  no  farther  than  revelation 
itfelf,  the  words  of  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and  enforce.  It  behoveth  him  not 
to  difpel  that  wife  and  falutary  darknefs,  with  which  feripture  has  enveloped  the  future 
fate  of  mankind ; as  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  greater  part  of  his  hearers  be  not  in  the 
fame  circumrtances  as  the  Ninevites  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah;  or  wliether  ignorance, 
or  at  leart  uncertainty  be  not  neceflTary,  to  awaken  them  to  more  ferious  refiedlion,  and 
to  a more  lively  and  efledlual  repentance.  To  this  another  reafon  for  caution  may  be 
added.  Hitherto  the  torments  of  hell  have  ever  been  reprefented  as  eternal.  Our 
auditors  are  fo  accurtomed  to  this  notion,  that  they  have  aflbeiated  the  idea  of  eternity 
with  that  of  hell-torments  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  confider  it  an  eflTential  part  of  them. 
Manv  unthinking  men,  therefore,  hearing  that  it  is  not  impoffible  for  them  to  be 
converted  in  eternity,  and  that  probably  in  fome  period  of  it  their  torments  would 
ceafe,  might  imagine  that  the  pains  of  hell  themfelves  may  likevAfe  be  annihilated, 
or  at  leart  no  longer  figure  them  of  fufficient  weight  to  be  affeded  by  them  : in  the 
fame  manner  as  a man  who  is  accurtomed  to  fee,  and  to  fuffer^  fevere  punilbment, 
little  lieeds  a milder  chartifement,  though  it  would  be  fenfible  and  efficacious  enough  of 
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itfelf,  and  in  other  circumftances  j or,  as  a man  who  has  borne  a very  heavy  burden, 
when  a lighter  is  placed  on  his  fhoulders,  is  infenfible  of  the  load. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fcriptures  do  not  clearly  aflert  the 
impoOibility  of  a converfion  and  alteration  in  eternity ; we  muft  go  no  farther  on  that 
fide  than  they  do,  and  at  leaft  avoid  making  it  a point  of  our  public  duty  to  demon- 
ftrate  it  to  be  impolTible.  Would  it  not  be  moll  advifable,  to  treat  this  fubjed  with 
the  fame  caution,  and  to  pafs  it  over  for  the  fame  reafons,  as  a prudent  and  confcien- 
tious  preacher  would  treat  cautioufly,  and  perhaps  totally  pafs  over  the  fimilar  point, 
of  the  poffibility  of  a death-bed  converfion  ? If  a man  content  himfelf  with  faying 
that  fcripture  gives  us  no  hope  of  this  kind  in  exprefs  words ; would  not  his  preaching 
be  true  and  elfedual,  whilfb  he  carefully  enforces  the  clear  threats  of  eternal  punifliment 
in  the  fcriptures,  denounced  againft  thofe  who  obey  not  God  j and  endeavours  to 
inculcate  as  urgently  as  poffible,  that  the  longer  a man  continues  in  difobedience  die 
m.ore  he  will  enhance  his  mifery,  and  the  more  difficult  he  will  make  the  alteration  of 
his  mind,  and  that  as  long  as  a man  defers  to  make  a beginning,  and  waits  for  a more 
convenient  or  favourable  opportunity,  he  has  adually  reafon  to  fear  an  eternal  or 
irreverfible  mifery?  — Still  I prefume  not  to  decide  any  thing  on  this  point.  All 
I have  faid  on  the  fubjed  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  I am  prepared  to  embrace  any 
fyftem  that  may  appear  to  reft  on  more  folid  foundations. 
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References  to  the  Notes  of  Pistorius  art  dijihiguijhed  hy  a P.  preceding  the  Number  of  the  Page. 


A. 

.A.BRAHAM,  his  hillory  confidered,  383. 

AdHon  the  firft  property  of  matter,  P.  606. 

JEther  confidered,  9. 

defined,  ii.  Their  origin,  44,  217. 

Agency  not  inconfillent  with  conditional  neceflity, 
P.  578. 

Agreement  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  feriptures  with 
each  other,  argument  of  their  genuinenefs  and 
truth,  380. 

Algebraic  method  of  treating  the  unknown  quantity  ; 
anfwers  to  the  names  given  to  unknown  caufes, 
qualities,  &c.  in  order  to  invelligate  them,  205. 

Alphabetical  writing,  fome  arguments  to  prove,  that 
it  was  communicated  to  Mofes  by  God  at  Sinai, 
182. 

Ambition,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  262. 

Amu/ements  of  life,  rules  concerning  them,  454. 

Analogies,  very  ftrong  ones  violated  fometimes,  391. 

Analogs  confidered,  172.  Moral,  favours  the  ferip- 
ture  miracles,  394. 

Anger  confidered,  282. 

Animal fpirits,  lO. 

Approximation  to  the  roots  of  equations,  an  analogous 
method  proper  in  fcientifical  inquiries,  206. 

Articles  of  faith  confidered,  P.  699. 

Articulate  founds,  the  maniicr  of  diuinguifliing  them, 

^ *34- 

Arts,  the  polite  ones,  pradical  rules  concerning  the 
purfuit  of  them,  457.  Lawfulnefs  of  lludying. 


AJfent  confidered,  191. 

AJfuciation,  fynchronous  and  fuccelTive,  36.  Simple 
ideas  raifed  by  it,  36.  Prefuppofes  the  power  of 
generating  ideas,  and  is  prefuppofed  by  it,  39.  A 
certain  faft,  whatever  be  its  caufe,  40.  Complex 
ideas  formed  by  it,  41.  May  afford  much  light 
to  logic,  43.  May  explain  memory,  44.  Tende 
to  make  all  individuals  fimilar,  48.  Alfo  to  con- 
vert a mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains  into  pure 
pleafure,  48. 

Atonement  of  Chrift  confidered,  P.  737. 

AttrndHons,  mutual,  of  the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  9, 
14.  215. 

B. 

Beauty  of  the  works  of  nature,  247.  Of  the  works 
of  art,  250.  Of  the  perfon,  257. 

Bencnjolence  explained  from  alfociation,  257.  Prac- 
tical rules  for  increafing  it,  478. 

Benevolence  of  God  proved,  316.  Five  notions  of 
it,  322,  P.  594.  Confidered,  P.  615. 

Bodies  politic,  their  expedations  during  the  prefent 
flate  of  the  earth,  522,  P.  705. 

Body,  elementary,  may  be  one  intermediate  between 
the  foul  and  grofs  body,  17. 

Brain  defined,  2.  Not  a gland,  8. 

Bruifes,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  72. 

Brutes,  their  intelledual  faculties  confidered,  239. 

Burns,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  72. 

Cartes, 
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C. 

Cartes,  his  treatife  on  man,  63. 

Cau/es,  fufficient,  pofidon  of,  conlidered,  P.  580, 
Celibacy,  not  recommended  by  Chrift,  P.  682. 
Chances,  doSlrine  of,  of  ufe  in  determining  the  degree 
of  evidence  in  general,  198. 

Charadler,  moral,  of  Chrift,  406,  P.  714.  Of  the 
prophets  and  apoftles,  408. 

CharaSlers,  %vritten  ones,  may  be  immediate  repre- 
fentatives  of  objeds  and  ideas,  171. 

Chrifiendom,  its  prefent  ftate,  565. 

Chriflianity,  its  future  univerfal  prevalence,  528, 
P.  71 1.  Advantages  of,  P.  721,  note. 
Circumfances  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  the  great 
number  of  thefe  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  a 
proof  both  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth,  366. 
Colours,  phenomena  of,  confidered,  112.  Their 
compofttions  may  illuftrate  the  dodtrines  of  affocia- 
tion,  190. 

Coma  "vigil,  30. 

CompaJJion  explained  from  aflbciation,  280. 

Confufion  of  tongues,  179. 

Continidty  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  7. 

Con-vulfinoe  motions,  150. 

Coughing,  55,  149. 

Crying,  addon  of,  ^5. 

D. 

Death,  the  aftbciations  attending  the  confideration  of 
it,  275. 

Decyphering,  art  of,  may  Dluftrate  the  method  pur- 
fued  by  philofophers  in  unravelling  nature,  207. 
Deformity,  uneafmefs  arifing  from  the  view  of  it,  261 . 
Deglutition,  99,  103,  ill. 

Deliriums  briefly  confidered,  233. 

Deluge,  370. 

Diet,  pradlical  rules  concerning  it,  436. 

Differential  method  illuftrates  the  method  of  arguing 
from  indudlion  and  analogy,  200. 

Diftention,  an  attendant  both  upon  pleafure  and  pain, 

19. 

Diftortions  of  the  face  from  naufeous  taftes,  100,  103. 
Dodirine,  the  excellence  of  that  contained  in  the  fcrip- 
tures, 409. 

briefly  confidered,  231. 

Dreams,  their  phenomena  confidered,  226, 
Drunkennefs,  its  phenomena  confidered,  232. 


E. 

Ear,  the  ufes  of  its  feveral  parts,  131. 

Elafticity  favours  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations,  14. 

Elediricity,  favours  the  dodlrine  of  vibrations,  14, 
May  be  caufed  by  the  aether,  17. 

Elegancies  of  life,  pradlical  rules  concerning  them, 

454- 

Enthufafn,  289. 

Enthufeajlic fedls  amongft  chriftians,  422. 

Envy  explained  from  aflbciation,  284. 

Eternity  of  God,  328,  P.  582. 

Eternity  of  punilhment  not  folved  by  philofophical 
free-will,  345.  Not  compatible  with  the  divine 
attributes,  553,  P.  744. 

Evangelical  counfels  confidered,  P.  679. 

Events,  all  great  ones  eminently  preparatory  to  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  388. 

Expulfton  of  the  faeces,  urine,  and  foetus  confidered, 
55,  102,  104. 

Extreme  parts  peculiarly  irritable,  23. 

F. 

Fceces,  their  expulfton,  55,  102,  104. 

Faith  in  God,  493.  In  Chrift,  how  far  neceflary  to 
falvafion,  P.  711.  What,  P.  712.  In  what  fenfe 
oppofed  to  the  law  by  Paul,  P.  728. 

Falfe,  rule  of,  anfwers  to  the  method  of  making 
hypothefes  m philofophy,  204. 

Fafting  confidered,  P.  680,  684. 

Fear  of  God,  496. 

Feeling,  its  feveral  kinds,  66. 

Figurative  words  and  phrafes  confidered,  172. 

Flajhes  of  light  from  ftrokes  on  the  eyes,  &c.  1 16. 

Free-vjill  deftned,  296.  Pradlical,  fuppofed  by 
religion,  339.  Philofophical  not  prefuppofed  by 
religion,  341.  Philofophical,  inconftftent  with 
the  infinite  power  and  knowledge  of  God,  347, 
P.  634.  Confidered,  P.  614. 

Future  ftate,  its  evidences,  531.  The  rewards  and 
punifhments  of  it,  539.  Puniftiments  of,  not 
eternal,  553,  P.  744.  Confidered,  P.  748. 

G. 

Ganglions,  brachial  and  crural,  their  ufe,  56. 

Genealogies  of  Chrift  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  381. 
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Gentiles  under  a courfe  of  moral  dlfcipline  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  386. 

Genuinenefs  of  the  fcriptures  proves  the  truth  of  the 
fads  contained  in  them,  350.  Alfo  their  divine 
authority,  353. 

Giddinefs  confidered,  1 1 7 . 

Glandular fecretion,  56,  102. 

God,  idea  of,  287.  Proof  of  the  exiftence  of, 
P.  580. 

Good  works,  neceflity  of,  P.  724. 

Go/pel  hijlory,  credibility  of,  P.  646. 

Gratitude  towards  God,  496. 

H. 

Handling  explained,  59. 

Happinefs,  ultimate  of  all  mankind,  553,  P.  744. 
Spiritual,  confidered,  P.  588.  Human,  confidered, 
P.  679. 

Hardjhips  occurring  In  the  daily  intercourfes  of  life, 
pradlical  rules  concerning  them,  448. 

//rar/^g-,  its  immediate  organ,  13 1. 

Heart,  its  force  increafed  during  deep,  30.  Its 
motion  confidered,  53,  144. 

Heat,  attended  by  vibrations,  13. 

Heat  and  cold,  their  fcnfations  confidered,  68. 
confidered,  55,  loi. 

Hieroglyphical  writhig,  a conjedure  concerning  It, 

181. 

Hijlory,  natural  and  civil,  confidered,  213,  214. 
Confirm  the  fcripture  accounts,  369. 

Hijlori'cal  evidences  for  the  fcriptures  do  not  grow 
lefs,  395. 

Holine/s  of  God,  330. 

Honour,  its  pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a primary 
purfuit,  460.  The  purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated 
by  religion,  462. 

Hope  in  God,  497. 

Humility,  obfervations  upon  it,  463. 

T and  J. 

Idea  defined,  I . 

Ideas  depend  on  the  brain,  3. 

Ideas  of  fenfation,  their  generation,  31. 

Ideas,  complex  ones,  their  generation,  41. 

Ideas  generated  by  tangible  imprefiions,  84.  By 
taftes,  98.  By  odours,  109.  By  vifible  impjef- 
fions,  123.  By  audible  imprefiions,  138. 


briefly  confidered,  231. 

Jews,  their  reftoration,  526,  P.  707. 

Imagination  defined,  ii.  Confidered,  226. 

Imagination,  pleafures  and  pains  of,  confidered,  247. 
Its  pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a primary  pur- 
fuit, 450.  The  purfuit  of  them  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  religion,  452. 

Imitation,  faculty  of,  confidered,  61,  155. 

Immateriality  of  the  foul,  not  oppofed  by  the  doc- 
trine of  vibrations,  or  the  theory  of  thefe  papers, 
17,  302. 

Immateriality  of  God  confidered,  P.  605. 

Immutability  of  God,  329. 

Importance  of  the  fcriptures,  an  argument  of  their  ge- 
nuinenefs and  truth,  358. 

ImpreJJions  made  on  the  external  parts,  how  we  judge 
of  their  feat,  80. 

Independency  of  God,  311. 

Individuals,  their  expeftations  in  the  prefent  life,  518. 

Infinity  of  God,  P.  584. 

Infinity  of  the  univerfe,  314,  P.  586. 

Inflammations , the  pains  attending  them  confidered, 
73- 

Infpiration,  three  fuppofitions  concerning  it,  353, 
P.  639.  Confidered,  P.  641. 

InflinSl  briefly  confidered,  243. 

Inflrumentality  of  beings  to  each  other’s  happinefs 
and  mifery  declared  in  the  fcriptures,  415. 

Intercoflal  nerve,  56. 

Intermediate  ftate  of  the  foul  briefly  confidered,  542. 

Inteftines,  their  periftaltic  motion  confidered,  55. 

Invention,  faculty  of,  briefly  confidered,  256. 

Jonah’s  mifiion  to  the  Ninevites  confidered,  P.  747. 

Itching,  its  phenomena  confidered,  73. 

Judgments  made  by  fight  concerning  magnitude, 
diftance,  motion,  figure,  and  pofition,  117. 

Judgments  concerning  the  diftance  and  pofition  of 
a founding  body,  134. 

Juflice  of  God,  330. 

K. 

Knowledge,  the  Infinity  of  the  divine,  313. 

L. 

Lacerations,  pains  attending  them  confidered,  73. 

Language  compared  to  geometry  and  algebra,  165. 
The  general  refemblances,  and  particular  difter- 
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ences,  of  different  languages,  i66.  Ancient  ones, 
obfervations  on  thena  arifing  from  the  doftrine  of 
affociation,  176. 

Laughter,  its  origin,  74,  149,  259. 

Laws,  JewiJh,  their  fuperior  excellence,  416. 

Leibnitz’s  pre-eftablillied  harmony,  63. 

Liberty  of  God,  329. 

Liberty,  early  propenlity  to,  confidered,  P,  590, 
634, 722. 

Light,  ray  of,  agitated  by  vibrations,  1 3 . 

Logic,  art  of,  briefly  confidered,  212. 

Longings  of  pregnant  women  confidered,  96. 

Love  of  God  confidered  according  to  the  doiflrine  of 
affociation,  288,  P.  693.  Our  primary  pur- 
fuit,  and  ultimate  end,  489,  498.  Pure,  confi- 
dered, P.  689. 

Love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  how  taught 
in  the  fcriptures,  413. 

Luminous  appearances  in  the  eye,  1 16. 

. M. 

Madnefs  briefly  confidered,  30,  96,  236. 

Magijirate  the  duty  of,  487. 

Malebranche’s  fyftem  of  occafional  caufes,  63. 

Man^s  happinefs  overbalances  his  unhappinefs,  P.  592. 

Majiication  confidered,  99. 

Mathematical  knowledge  briefly  confidered,  zi  i . 

Mechanifm  of  the  human  mind,  296.  Compatible 
with  virtue  and  happinefs,  P.  576. 

Melancholy  briefly  confidered,  236. 

Membranes  contrafted  by  pain,  22.  By  a ftimulus,  52. 

Memory  defined,  ii.  Its  phenomena  confidered,  221. 

Mercy  of  God,  330. 

Millennium,  expedlation  of,  confidered,  P.  706. 

Miniature  vibrations,  their  generation,  32. 

Miracles  of  the  fcriptures,  cannot  be  feparated  from 
the  common  fadts,  352.  Objedlion  to  them  frotn 
the  fixednefs  of  the  courfe  of  nature  of  little  or  no 
weight,  391,  P.  658.  Objedlion  to  them  from  the 
inadequacy  of  human  teftimony  to  fupport  them 
refuted,  P.  663. 

Miracles,  moral,  confidered,  P.  671. 

Miraculous  interpoftions,  agreeable  to  natural  reli- 
gion, or  even  neceffary  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
388. 

Mirth,  pradlical  rules  concerning  it,  456, 

Moral  good  and  evil,  modes  of  natural  good  and  evil, 
P.  625. 


Moral  fenfe  confidered,  291,  P.  626.  The  imme- 
diate guide  of  life.  505.  Pradlical  rules  for  tlie 
regulation  of  it,  507. 

Morality,  end  of,  P.  576.  Hartley’s  fyftem  of,  in 
fome  refpedls  too  ftridl,  P.  680. 

Morality  of  the  Pagans  compared  with  the  Chriftian, 
507. 

Mofaic  account  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this  earthy 
highly  probable  in  itfelf,  390. 

Mofaic  difpenfation  confidered,  P.  729. 

Motion,  automatic,  defined,  iii.  Voluntary,  defined, 
iii.  Depends  on  the  brain,  2.  Performed  by  the 
fame  means  as  fenfation,  and  intelledlual  percep- 
tion, 48.  By  vibrations,  48.  Automatic,  ex- 
plained in  general,  53.  Voluntary  and  femivolun- 
tary,  explained  in  general,  58.  Secondarily  au- 
tomatic, its  generation,  59,  62. 

Motions  excited  by  tangible  impreflions,  85.  By 
imprefllons  on  the  organ  of  tafte,  98.  By  impref- 
fions  on  the  organ  of  fmell,  109.  By  impreflions 
on  the  eye,  126.  By  impreflions  on  the  ear,  140. 

Mufctdar  contradlion  confidered,  50.  The  fenfations 
attending  It  confidered,  75. 

Mufic,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  It  confidered,  25 1 . 

Mufical founds , their  phenomena  confidered,  132. 

Mufcal firings,  lean  to  their  foregoing  ftate,  34. 

N. 

Narcoticf;  28. 

Nature,  courfe  of.  In  what  fenfes  It  may  be  under- 
ftood,  392. 

Natural  religion  defined,  335.  Follows  from  the 
divine  attributes,  336.  Confirmed  by  revealed, 
337,  P.  611. 

Necejfity  confidered,  P.  576.  Syftem  of,  ftrongeft 
fupport  of  chriftianity,  P.  672. 

Nerves,  caplllaments,  not  tubuli,  8.  Pellucid,  8. 

Nerves  homonymous,  may  afiefl  each  other,  56. 

Nervous  fluid,  10. 

Numbnefs  confidered,  75. 

Nydialopia,  1 1 7 . 

O. 

Obfcurity  of  the  prophecies,  no  objedlion  to  them,  400. 

Offerings  of  the  Mofaic  law,  ufe  of,  P.  733. 

Omniprefence  of  God,  328. 


Opinions 
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Opinions  of  manland  afford  fome  direftion  in  refped 
of  the  rule  of  life,  425.  Favourable  to  virtue,  426. 

Opium,  its  effedts  confidered,  27. 

Origin  of  evil  not  folved  by  philofophical  free-will, 

345- 

P. 

exceeds  pleafure  in  degree,  18.  Declines  from 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  painful  impreffion, 
20. 

Fains,  internal,  how  we  judge  of  their  feat,  81. 

Painting,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  it  confidered, 
252. 

Paralytkal  infenfibilities  confidered,  75. 

Parisian  beggar,  24,  25. 

PaJJions,  violent  ones  confidered,  235. 

Paternal  love  of  God  confidered,  P.  744. 

Perijlaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  lOO,  1 03. 

Perplexities  of  underftanding  in  abftrufe  and  impor- 
tant matters,  praftical  rules  concerning  them,  459. 
briefly  confidered,  210. 

Philofophical  language,  fome  hints  concerning  the  me- 
thod of  conftruding  one,  186. 

Philofophy,  natural,  briefly  confidered,  215. 

Phrenfy  briefly  rnnfidered,  30. 

Phyfic,  art  of,  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  doc- 
trines of  vibrations  and  affociation,  156. 

Pia  mater  may  penetrate,  divide,  and  fubdivide  the 
medullary  fubllance,  8. 

Pleafure,  the  general  endeavour  to  obtain  it  confi- 
dered, 432,  P.  679. 

Pleafures  and  pains,  the  different  kinds  of,  confi- 
dered, 21.  Intelledual,  their  origin,  45.  Of 
feeling,  how  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
our  intelleftual  pleafures  and  pains,  83.  Of  tafte 
how  they  contribute,  &c.  cyj.  Of  fmell,  how 
they  contribute,  &c.  108.  Of  fight,  how  they 
contribute,  &c.  122.  Of  agreeable  and  difagree- 
able  founds,  how  they  contribute,  See.  137. 

Poetry,  tlie  pleafures  arifing from  it  confidered,  253. 

Polite  arts,  lawfulnefs  of  the  fludy  of  them  confidered, 
P.  688. 

Po'vjcr,  diasinc,  infinity  of,  318. 

PraBice  of  mankind,  affords  fome  direflion  in  refpcfl 
of  the  rule  of  life,  424.  Favourable  to  virtue, 
425,  P.  675, 

Prayer,  prafUcal  rules  concerning  it,  502. 

Prophecies,  contained  in  the  feriptures  prove  their  di- 


vine authority,  396.  May  have  double  fenfes, 
402.  Thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament  properly  ap- 
plied by  the  writers  of  the  New,  403.  Confider- 
ations  on,  P.  645,  705. 

Propofitions,  mathematical,  192.  Concerning  natu- 
ral bodies,  194.  Concerning  paft  fa£ts,  195. 
Concerning  future  fafts,  196.  Speculative  and 
abftradled,  196. 

Pronjidence,  general  and  particular,  confidered,  334, 

P. 610. 

Preffure,  the  fenfations  attending  it,  confidered,  75. 

Pulfe,  intermittent,  146.  Fluttering,  146. 

Punifhments  confidered,  P.  597. 

R. 

Rays  of  light  compared  to  fluxions,  207. 

Reafon,  ufe  of,  in  matters  of  faith,  P.  715. 

Reception  of  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  religions  proves 
their  truth,  419.  Of  falfe  ones,  an  argument  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  420. 

Recurrency  of  the  fame  ideas,  its  effects  on  the  mind, 

234- 

Reformation  of  the  nuhole  njjorld,  never  attempted 
before  ChriH,  412. 

Religion,  prefuppofes  praflical  free-will,  339.  Does 
not  prefuppofe  philofophical  free-will,  341.  End 
of,  P.  576.  Natural  and  revealed,  connexion  be- 
tween, 337.  P.  611.  Diffentions  in,  not  prevented 
by  articles  of  faith,  P.  700. 

Religions,  pagan,  derived  from  patriarchal  revela- 
tions, 374. 

Religious  knoivledge,  confidered  as  a branch  of 
knowledge  in  general,  216. 

Repentance  confidered,  P.  617. 

Rcpulfeons  of  the  fmall  particles  of  matter,  9,  14. 

Refignation  to  God’s  will,  497. 

Refpiration,  increafed  during  fleep,  28.  How  begun 
and  continued,  54,  147. 

Re-'oelations,  patriarchal,  judaical,  and  chriftian,  their 
good  eftefts  upon  the  world,  410. 

Revealed  religion  ooofwmedhy  \\zt\.m\,  337,  P.  611. 

Reveries  briefly  confidered,  226. 

Rif  us  fardonius,  1 00. 

RuBus,  10 1. 

Ride  of  fiiith,  5 1 1 , 

Rule  of  life,  423,  P.  675.  Motives  to  enforce  the 
true  one,  509. 


Salvation, 


s. 
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Salvation,  its  terms  confidered,  544,  P 71 1. 

Sciences  reduced  to  feven  general  heads,  208.  Plea- 
fures  arifing  from  the  ftudy  of  them  confidered, 
256.  Praftical  rules  concerning  this  ftudy,  458. 

Scriptures,  truth  of  the  fafts  contained  in  them, 
proves  their  divine  authority,  354. 

Self  interefl,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  270. 
Its  pleafures  not  to  be  made  a primary  purfuit, 
467.  The  purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated  by 
religion,  471.  Praflical  obfervations  on  felf- 
intereft  and  felf-annihilation,  472,  P.  690. 

Senfation  defined,  i.  Depends  on  the  brain,  2.  Its 
continuance  in  the  mind,  3.  Mere  fenfations  ex- 
plained, 22. 

Senfible  pleafures,  ought  not  to  be  made  a primary 
purfuit,  432.  The  purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated 
by  religion,  435. 

Senforiim,  to  be  placed  in  the  brain,  16, 

Sexes,  their  defires  towards  each  other  confidered, 
1 41 . Practical  rules  concerning  thefe  defires,  442. 
confidered,  149. 

Sight,  its  immediate  organ,  112. 

Sleep,  its  phenomena  confidered,  24. 

Sjnell,  extent  and  powers  of  its  organ,  and  its  phe- 
nomena, confidered,  105. 

Smiling  confidered,  loo.. 

confidered,  55,  no. 

Social  behaviour,  praftical  rules  for  regulating  it,  479. 

Softnefs  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  8. 

of  continuity,  attended  with  pain,  19. 

Sounds,  doftrine  of,  favours  that  of  vibrations,  13,134. 

Spafms  in  the  inteftines  confidered,  loi. 

Spirituality  of  God,  326. 

Spots,  dark  ones  before  the  eye  confidered,  116. 

Speaking,  aftion  of,  confidered,  60. 

Squinting  COViMcvtSi,  128,130. 

Stahl,  his  hypothefis  concerning  animal  motion, 
63,158. 

confidered,  154. 

Stomach  and  bowels,  their  fenfations  confidered,  91. 

Stretching,  aftion  of,  confidered,  56,  151. 

Style  of  the  fcriptures  a proof  of  their  genuinenefs, 

365- 

Subferviency  of  pain  to  pleafure  declared  in  the  fcrip- 
tures, 414. 

Sudiion,  aftion  of,  confidered,  99. 

Sufpenfion  of  aSlions,  voluntary,  confidered,  155. 


E X. 

Sufpenfion  of  choice,  how  far  fubjedl  to  the  will,  P.  622. 

Superfiition,  a degeneration  of  the  fear  of  God,  290. 

Swallowing,  adlion  of,  confidered,  55,  99. 

Symbolical  books  confidered,  P.  699. 

Sympathy,  its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  ac- 
cording to  the  doftrine  of  aftbciation,  278.  Its 
pleafures  may  be  a primary  purfuit,  474. 

T. 

Tabernacle,  fewijh,  its  exquifite  workmanftilp  an  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  416. 

Tangible  qualities  confidered,  79.  The  true  repi^- 
fentatives  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  79. 

Tafie,  organ  of,  its  extent  and  powers,  87.  The 
differences  of  taftes  confidered,  88.  Hints  for  the 
better  analyfing  them,  90.  The  changes  made  in 
the  tafte  confidered,  94. 

Tears,  the  fhedding  of  them  in  grief  confidered,  150. 

Temple,  Jewifio,  its  exquifite  workmanfhip  an  evi- 
dence for  the  divine  authority  of  the  fcrip- 
tures, 416. 

Theopathy,  Its  pleafures  and  pains  confidered,  287, 
P.  689.  Its  pleafures  are  our  primary  purfuit, 
489. 

Thirfi  confidered,  93. 

Threats  of  God,  to  be  undcrftoud  conditionally,  P,  746. 

Time,  paft  and  future,  prefent  to  God,  325. 

Titillation,  its  phenomena  confidered,  73. 

Torpedo,  the  eft'efts  from  its  ftroke  confidered,  76. 

Traditional  authority  for  the  fcriptures  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifti  their  truth  and  genuinenefs,  357. 

Trufl  in  God,  497. 

Types  contained  in  the  fcriptures  prove  their  divine 
authority,  402. 

V. 

Venomous  bites  and  flings  confidered,  75. 

Ventriloqui,  1 34,  136. 

Veracity  of  God,  330. 

Vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles  explained,  4. 
Proved,  5 . The  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 
municated to  the  whole  medullary  fubftance,  12. 
Their  four  differences,  1 5 . Origin  of  the  motdry 
vibrations,  52. 

Vibratiuncles,  their  generation,  32.  Raifed  by  affo- 
ciation,  37.  Generation  of  complex  ones,  45. 
May  be  fo  increafed  as  to  equal  fenfory  vibrations 

in 
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in  ftrength,  4;.  Generation  and  afibdations  of 
motory  ones,  57. 

Vis  inertia  confidered,  P.  605. 

Vifavt  Angle  and  double,  confidered,  120. 

TJnderJlanding  defined,  ii. 

Uniformity  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  7. 

Unity  of  defgn,  which  appears  in  the  fcriptures, 
proves  their  divine  authority,  382. 

Uni-verfality,  want  of  it  in  the  publication  of  revealed 
religion,  no  objedlion  to  it,  416. 

Vomiting,  adlion  of,  confidered,  55,  lOo,  103. 

Urine,  its  expulfion  confidered,  55,  loi,  104. 

W. 

Walking,  adlion  of,  confidered,  152. 

Will  defined,  iii.  219. 

Wifdorn  of  God  confidered,  P.  609. 


Wit,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it,  confidered,  zj?. 

Words  get  ideas  by  aflbciatlon,  The  manner 

in  which  this  is  done,  160.  Their  four  clafles, 
1 64.  Miftalces  in  their  ufe  and  application,  168. 
A chief  means  in  generating  the  intelleftual  plea- 
fures  and  pains,  169.  And  in  rendering  our  ideas 
complex,  170. 

Wounds,  the  pains  attending  them  confidered,  72, 

Y. 

Yawning,  aftion  of,  confidered,  56,  151. 

Z. 

Zoroaster’s  inllitutions,  (hort  remarks  oh  them, 

■ 421. 
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Page  Line 

8 16  for  a long,  read  along 

9 9 for  continuity,  read  difcontinuity 

18  14  the 

— 8 from  bottom,  for  that,  read  their 

24  for  veins,  read  the  veins 

40  16  dele  i,  before  z^oc\2i\\oo 

66  9 dele  the  , after  difiinguifh 

79  8 dele  the  , at  the  end 

82  6 from  the  bott.  after  imprefllons  put  a , 

98  9 dele  the  , after  vivid 

— 2 from  bott.  after  vomiting  put  a , 

123  II  after  things  put  a , 

169  19  for  Cor.  2.  read  Cor.  5. 

191  6 from  bott.  for  defcent,  read  dilTent 

194  18  for  attend,  read  attended 

197  19  for  there,  read  their 

206  8 for  laws  and  adtion,  read  laws  of  adlion 

22  2 15  from  bott.  for  we  think,  read  as  we  think 

2 JO  12  from  bott.  for  fympation,  read  fympathy 

26  j 6 for  all,  read  alfo 

289  1 8 from  bott.yor  ultimately,  however,  read 

ultimately.  However, 

295  ult.  for  Free- will,  read  free-will 
329  8 yir  inconfiftent,  inconftant 

3JJ  7 believers,  unbelievers 

360  20  complied,  compiled 

366  14  dele  the  , after  generations 

388  4 fr  deformed,  read  formed 


Page  Line 

388  21  after  aro  put  a , 

390  9 from  bott.  and  in  other  plates,  for  para- 

difaical,  read  paradifiacal 
413  8 and  9 /or  thirty-fifth,  read  134th 
439  *7  ftom  bott.  for  morality,  read  mortality 

443  3 mankind,  put  a ; 

44 j 14  for  right,  read  rite 

446  9 from  bott.  for  rapid,  read  repaid 

463  12  for  fpzrfet,  read  fay 

473  16  after  cwooot,  add  hat 

477  18  for  us  be,  read  us  to  be 

484  10  for  fecret,  read  facred 

513  14  from  bott.  for  ye,  read  yet 

518  15  />r  difpofitions,  difpenfatiens 

529  7 for  l%\ , read  iZo 

8 for  182,  read  i3i 

— 6 from  bott.  for  grcatell,  read  great 

536  12  from  bott.  for  It  may,  add  be 

540  15  after  God,  put  a , 

562  lo  from  bott.  for  come  in,  read  come  to. 

596  I I dele  fo,  before  that 

661  4 /or  difpofition,  real/ fnfpicion 

3 /or  a confirmation,  ror?(/ in  confirmation 
693  5 from  bott.  dele  the  , after  ultimately 

700  16  dele  the  , after  exclude 

734  8 from  bott.  Jor  privilege,  read  pupillage 

7jt)  9 for  that  is,  read  that  it  is 
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